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PREFACE. 


"i  John  Chables  Fkkmont  wds  the  hei  r  of  poverty.   His 

V  inheritance,  however,  was  the  riche-t  of  all  legacies 
>^  — ^'  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  The  love  and  care 
of  a  widowed  mother,  and  the  responsibility,  as  the  eld- 
est of  the  group,  attendant  upon  the  protection  and  main- 
te];iance  of  an  orphaned  brother  and  sister,  were  the  chief 
means  of  his  early  discipline. '  Though  destitute  of  the 
adven'dtious  aids  of  wealth  or  influential  connections,  his 
own  sterling  qualities  were  more  than  a  compensation. 
He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  what  alone  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  true  greatness,  and  of  certain  and  con- 
tinuous success — vigorous  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
entire  self-reliance,  and  persevering  application  to 
wisely-chosen  pursuits. 

That  he  should  have  risen  from  a  position  so  humble, 
by  the  unaided  influence  of  his  own  powers,  to  one  so 
conspicuous  as  that  which  he  now  occupies,  is  at  once  a 
gratifying  tribute  to  his  genius  and  worth,  and  an  e:c- 
ample  full  of  encouragement  to  American  youth. 

In  the  first  great  civil  contest  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  he  has  been  selected  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  former.  From  among  the  scores  of  experienped, 
talented,  and  noble  men,  he,  the  youngest,  and  in  some 
respects  the  least  experienced  of  them  all?  has  been  se- 
lected, not  rashly  and  in  haste,  not  by  excited  and  in- 
ponsi^orate  men,  but  by  one  of  the  largest,  most  talent- 
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ed,  august,  and  deliberate  political  bodies  that  ever 
convened  in  this  country.  Nor  was  he  the  choice  of  a 
majority  only.  With  a  unanimity  as  general  as  it  was 
marked  and  hearty,  was  he  selected ;  and  the  selection 
is  responded  to  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  scarcely 
paralleled  in  our  political  annals. 

Why  is  this  so?  It  is  believed  the  following  pages 
will  furnish  the  solution.  His  Mehois,  exhibiting  his 
personal  characteristics,  will  show  the  remarkable  vigor  j 
of  his  mind — ^the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  he  / 
mastered  any  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  directf 
ed,  the  resolute  and  unyielding  perseverance  with  whic^b 
he  pursued  every  enterprise,  and  the  unvarying  sucA^ess 
which  has  thus  far  attended  his  career.  His  Naerativb 
OF  Adventures  and  Explorations,  written  iri  the  dis- 
charge of  a  professional  trust,  and  before  he  had  any 
political  aspirations,  will  be  found  to  corroborate  and 
strengthen  the  impressions  made  by  the  Memoir.  It 
will  show  him  brave,  resolute,  watchful,  patient  of  toil, 
securing  obedience  and  order  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances — ^persevering,  like  a  second  Columbus,  in 
the  face  of  dangers,  difficulties,  and  privations,  to  the 
glorious  consummation  of  every  trust  committed  to 
him. 

May  his  past  be  the  true  augury  of  his  future.  As 
with  his  own  hand  he  planted  our  national  banner  on 
the  summit  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  that  it  might  wave 
over  the  millions  of  freemen  soon  to  inhabit  their  eastern 
and  western  slopes,  so  may  the  same  hand  unfurl  the 
same  banner  from  the  flag-staff  of  our  national  capital, 
to  wave  a  signal  of  protection  over  every  acre  of  our 
xiational  domain. 
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Thb  memorable  revolution  which,  toward  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  shook  France  to  her  center,  which 
leveled  with  the  dust  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  swept  away  almost  every  venerable  institution  and 
monument  of  the  past,  and  which  deluged  the  land  in  inno- 
cent blood,  was  also  the  means  of  sending  as  exiles  to  other 
and  distant  climes,  many  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  sons 
of  that  once  &*ir,  chivalrous,  and  happy  country.  Before  the 
impending  storm  broke  forth,  some  fled  to  Russia  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  voluptuous  but  gifted  Catherine  II., 
at  once  the  Semiramis  and  the  Messalina  of  the  North. 
Others,  abjuring  the  religion  as  well  as  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  turned  Mohammedans,  and  were  content  to  live 
under  the  despotic  but  stable  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.  In 
every  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  bravest,  most  cultivated,  and 
most  distinguished  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  £urest  and  most 
accomplished  of  Frenchwomen,  who  had  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing the  guillotine,  were  to  be  found,  some  living  in  ob- 
scure poverty  and  distress,  and  some  possessing  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  perhaps  of  luxury,  which  they  had  hap- 
pily rescued  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes.  Not  a  few  of 
both  of  these  classes  of  persons  found  a  shelter  and  a  home 
in  the  hospitable  domains  of  this  western  world  ;  and  they 
brought  with  them  to  their  new  residence,  in  return  for  the 
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protection  thus  afforded  them,  the  refinement  and  intelE- 
gence  which,  in  happier  days,  had  adorned  the  magnifio^it 
saloons  of  Versailles,  or  had  shone  in  the  elegant  and  witty 
assemblages  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Bordeaux.  Among  the 
persons  whom  we  have  just  enumerated,  belonged  John 
Charles  Fremont,  the  &ther  of  the  gifted  and  distingnished 
subject  of  this  memoir,  a  young  man  of  excellent  &mily 
and  superior  education,  who  was  a  natiye  and  a  resident  of 
Lyons. 

When  on  his  voyage  from  France  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
&ther  of  Col.  Fremont,  then  a  very  young  man,  was  taken 
captive  by  an  English  cruiser,  ahd  together  with  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  was  impris- 
oned on  one  of  the  British  isles.  He  had  left  France  for 
the  purpose,  not  only  of  escaping  the  personal  perils  which 
surrounded  him  at  home,  but  also  of  obtaining  a  permanent 
asylum  with  a  relative  in  St.  Domingo.  He  remained  a  pris- 
oner for  some  years,  until  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  His  intention  then  was  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  whose  political  agitations  had  by  that  time  been 
suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  Napoleon.  In  pursuance 
of  this  purpose  he  reached  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  He  was 
poor,  and  the  young  exile  was  C/ompelled  to  have  recourse 
for  support  to  those  elegant  accomplishments  which  had 
been  acquired,  as  matters  of  amusement,  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity.  While  thus  engaged,  accident  threw  him  into 
the  society  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  An  attachment  soon  sprang  up  between 
them.  Both  were  handsome,  intelligent,  and  refined,  and 
both  were  full  of  sensibility  and  romance.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  femily  of  the  young  lady,  the  lovers  were 
married.  They  immediately  commenced  to  travel,  and  to 
visit  those  newer  and  less  frequented  portions  of  our  eoun- 
try  in  the  south  and  west,  where  the  Indian  tribes  still  ex- 
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iBtedy  aad  where  interesting  traces  yet  remained  of  the 
aboriginal  generations.  This  was  a  stibject  which  had  exci* 
ted  the  interest  both  of  the  French  refugee  and  of  his  youlli- 
fol  bride.  During  the  progress  of  this  journey,  their  first 
child,  John  Chaeles  Fbehont,  was  bom,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1813,  at  Savannah  in  Georgia. 

After  the  birth  of  several  other  children,  the  elder  Fre- 
mont determined  to  return  with  his  family  to  France.  This 
purpose  was  defeated  by  his  premature  death ;  and  the 
young  widow  and  her  &therless  children,  being  left  in  some* 
what  straightened  circumstances,  were  compelled  to  seek 
the  best  asylum  which  was  withm  their  reach.  A  brother 
of  her  deceased  husband,  who  had  visited  this  country,  had 
resided  here  for  some  time,  and  was  then  about  to  return 
to  France.  He  invited  the  young  widow  to  accompany 
him.  She  declined  to  forsake  her  native  country ;  and  gath- 
ering together  the  small  remains  of  her  fortune,  removed 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  her  permanent  home,  and 
devoted  herself  there  to  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
to  the  procuring  of  a  subsistence. 

Several  years  elapsed,  and  young  Fremont  had  reached 
an  age  sufficiently  mature  for  him  to  pass  beyond  his  moth- 
er's control ;  and  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  John  W. 
Mitchell,  a  distinguished  counselor  of  Charleston.  Al- 
ready, at  this  early  period,  the  boy  had  exhibited  unusual 
ability,  and  he  also  possessed  great  industry  and  application. 
Mr.  Mitchell  took  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  interest 
in  his  progress  and  advancement ;  and  appreciating  the  vast 
importance  of  classical  knowledge  in  all  who  would  aspire 
to  the  learned  professions,  or  to  intellectual  pursuits  in  after 
life,  he  determined  to  place  his  protege  under  the  tuition 
of  Sr.  Robertson,  an  educated  Scotchman,  who  at  that 
time  gave  instructions  in  the  ancient  languages  to  a  num- 
'ber  of  youths  in  Charleston. 
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In  t&is  podtion  yoting  Fremont  fiunished  ample  eri* 
dence  of  superior  talents  and  application.  He  was  at  that^ 
time  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  his  venerable  teacher  him- 
self describes  him  as  possessmg  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
that  he  was  studious  and  attentive,  and  that  he  had  mas- 
tered the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language  in  three  weeks. 
He  was  immediately  placed  in  the  highest  class,  which  was 
then  commencing  the  study  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and 
but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  he  had  risen  to  the  first 
place  in  the  class.  His  studies  in  Greek  were  pursued  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  same  degree  of  ardor  and  success. 
During  one  year's  time,  he  careftilly  perused  quite  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  classical  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin; 
and  he  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  his  studies  a  rare  de- 
gree of  penetration  and  capacity,  both  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
those  great  writers,  to  whose  works  his  attention  had  been 
directed. 

It  was  the  ardent  wish  of  young  Fremont's  mother  that 
he  should  enter  the  ministry.  The  bold,  energetic,  and 
daring  disposition  of  the  youth,  his  impatience  of  control, 
and  his  admiration,  which  he  never  disguised,  of  those  war- 
like achievements  whose  descriptions  he  perused  in  the 
pages  of  his  fevorite  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  did 
not  seem  propitious  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  purpose.  Nor 
had  young  Fremont  himself  any  preference  for  the  future 
career  thus  designated  for  him. 

After  pursuing  hig  studies  for  a  year  under  Dr.  Robert- 
son, he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Charleston  College,  in 
1828.*    He  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  carried 

*  This  venerable  preceptor  of  Co).  Fremont>  in  the  preface  td  his 
translation  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  published  in  1850,  takes  occasion 
to  express  his  sentiments  of  esteem  and  affection  for  his  former  papiL 
Pr.  Robertson  adds:  "  In  a  letter  I  received  from  him  very  lately,  he 
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^  into  the  new  and  higher  scenes  of  his  studies  the  same  sn- 
uj  perior  qualities  which  had  previously  characterized  him, 
jQ,  •  His  mother  still  retained  her  partiality  for  the  ministry  as 
y  the  future  career  of  her  darling  son ;  and  a  year  after  his 

entrance  into  college  he  became  a  communicant  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.    But  nature  had  not  adapted  the  young  ad- 
venturer to  the  quiet  pursuits  which  maternal  partiality  had 
j  thus  designated  for  him.    At  this  period  his  studies,  in 

X  \       which  he  had  displayed  such  remarkable  aptitude  and  abili- 
.  ty,  were  partially  suspended  by  a  more  tender  and  more 

powerful  attraction.  Fremont  had  become  acquainted  with 
a  young  lady  of  remarkable  beauty,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  whose  dark,  impassioned  loveliness,  so  characteristic 
of  the  sunny  and  ardent  clime  which  gave  her  birth,  exer- 
dsed  an  irresistible  sway  over  the  enthusiastic  and  inflamma- 
ble nature  of  her  lover.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  fre- 
quently absented  himself  from  the  college  to  pass  hours,  and 
even  days,  in  her  society.  His  instructors  first  censured, 
then  reprimanded,  then  threatened  him.  They  bore  with 
his  neglect  of  his  studies  for  a  long  time,  in  consequence' of 
his  superior  talents  and  acquirements,  and  the  bright  hopes 
of  the  future  to  which  they  had  given  rise.  But  the  magic 
spell  of  the  feir  West  Indian  proved  more  potent  than  even 
the  threats  of  grave  instructors  and  the  supplications  of  par- 
tial friends.    He  still  persisted  in  his  irregular  absences  from 

expresses  his  gratitude  to  me  io  the  following  words  :  *  I  am  very  far 
from  either  forgetting  you  or  neglecting  yon,  or  in  any  way  losing 
the  old  regard  I  had  for  yon.  Tliere  is  no  time  to  which  I  go  back 
with  more  pleasure  than  that  spent  with  you,  for  there  was  no  time  so 
thoroughly  well  spent;  and  of  anything  I  may  have  learned,  I  remem- 
ber nothing  so  well,  and  so  distinctly,  as  what  I  acquired  with  you.' 
Here  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  merit  was  almost  all  his  own.  '  It 
ia  true  that  I  encouraged  and  cheered  him  on,  but  if  the  soil  into  which 
I  put  the  seeds  of  learning  had  not  been  of  the  richest  quality,  they 
would  never  b^ve  sprung  up  to  a  hundred-fold  in  the  full  ear.*' 
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the  college.  His  example  and  his  immunity  from  punislw 
ment  at  length  became  too  marked  and  observed ;  and  as 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  offender  forbade  him  either  to 
apologize  for  his  neglects  of  duty,  or  to  promise  amend- 
ment in  the  future,  the  faculty  at  last  adopted  yigorooa 
measures,  and  expelled  him  from  the  college. 

At  this  period,  other  misfortunes  afflicted  the  family  of 
the  Fremonts.  The  younger  son,  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  the  stage,  and  a  sister,  were  both 
removed  by  death.  The  blow  was  felt  heavily  by  the  sm*- 
viving  brother,  and  he  appreciated  the  lessons  which  it 
taught  him.  He  immediately  awoke  to  a  fuller  and  clearer 
sense  of  the  duties  of  life  which  were  before  him,  and  taught 
him  the  necessity  of  appropriating  his  great  talents  and 
abilities  to  the  attainment  of  aims  which  were  permanent, 
noble,  and  remunerative.  Yomig  Fremont,  in  that  moment 
of  affliction  and  sad  retrospection,  started  up  a  new  nian, 
with  new  energies,  and  with  lofly  aspirations,  which,  to 
this  hour,  have  never  lost  their  pristine  power  and  resohi- 
tion,  or  failed  to  guide  and  control  him  amid  the  stirring 
vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career. 

He  immediately  resumed  his  studies  in  private  with  great 
industry  and  alacrity ;  and  as  he  had  by  this  time  definitely 
abandoned  all  idea  of  entering  the  ministry,  he  devoted  his 
undivided  attention  to  those  branches  of  learning  which  were 
more  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  which  would  be  of  more 
essential  service  to  him  in  the  pursuits  to  which  he  had  de-, 
tennined  to  devote  himself.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  mathematicians,  for  his  age,  in  this  country. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  perfecting  hnnself  in  these  im- 
portant sciences,  that  a  new  field  of  activity  was  fortunately, 
opened  to  him.  In  1833,  the  United  States  sloop-of-war- 
Natchez  was  despatched  by  President  Jackson  to  the  port 
of  Charleston,  in  order  to  suppress  the  Miction  of  the  "Nulli- 
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flers,^  which  at  that  time  convulsed  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  had  its  chief  stronghold  in  the  state  capital  From 
Charleston,  the  Natchez  was  ordered  to  cruise  along  the 
coa<¥t  of  South  America.  Before  her  departure  young  Fre- 
mont, then  twenty  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
post  of  teacher  of  mathematics  on  board;  and  in  that 
capacity  he  sailed  upon  a  voyage  of  two  and  a  half  years'  du- 
ration. During  this  interval  his  conduct  was  exemplary, 
his  habits  were  studious,  and  his  reputation  and  character 
were  deservedly  high.  On  his  return  to  Charleston,  at 
die  termination  of  the  voyage,  the  Acuity  of  the  college 
from  which  he  had  formerly  been  expelled,  possessed  mag- 
nanimity enough  to  do  justice  to  his  merits ;  and  they  be- 
stowed upon  him,  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  regained  their 
confidence  and  £&vor,  first  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  a& 
terward  that  of  Master,  of  Arts. 

Immediately  afterward  Fremont  applied  for  one  of  the 
professorships  of  mathematics  which  had  recently  been  es- 
tablished in  the  navy.  The  examiners  met  in  Baltimore, 
smd  subjected  the  various  candidates  to  a  most  rigid  and 
thorough  ordeaL  Very  few  were  able  to  pass  it  success- 
fhlly ;  but  Fremont  was  one  of  those  fortunate  few.  He 
was  then  appoioted  to  the  Mgate  Independence ;  but  he 
had  suddenly  determined  to  embrace  a  new  profession,  one 
in  which  more  scope  and  latitude  would  be  given  to  the  ener- 
gy and  activity  of  his  temperament.  He  commenced  his  ca* 
reer  as  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  by  acting  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  railroad  route  between  Charleston  and 
Augusta.  This  work  being  completed,  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  engineer  in  a  corps  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  G.  W.  Williams,  of  the  United  States 
Topographical  Engineers,  which  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  route  of  a  proposed  ridlway  between 
Charleston  and  Cincinnati.    When  fulfilling  this  appoint- 
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uent,  he  explored  the  vaiioas  moimtaiii  passes  bet^eMl 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  remained  actiyelj  en- 
gaged in  this  work  until  the  ML  of  1837. 

During  1838  and  1839,  Fremont  was  employed  in  two 
separate  explorations  of  that  vast  region  which  lies  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Upper  Rivers,  and  north  to  the  Brit- 
ish line.  He  occupied  on  these  occasions  the  important 
post  of  principal  assistant  to  M.  KicoUet,  a  French  savan 
of  distinction,  whom  the  illustrious  Alexander  Yon  Hum- 
boldt characterizes  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
science.  After  his  return  from  these  expeditions,  a  year 
was  occupied  in  the  laborious  work  of  reducing  the  mate- 
rials obtained  into  available  shape,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  maps  and  other  scientific  illustrations.  During  this  pe* 
nod  the  &cilities  which  Fremont  had  enjoyed,  of  frequent 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  leader 
of  the  expeditions,  and  with  his  other  scientific  associates, 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  enlarging  his  views,  in  com- 
pleting his  knowledge,  and  in  giving  him  a  due  degree  of 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities  and  resources. 

During  the  various  journeys  which  Fremont  was  com- 
pelled to  make  in  pursuance  of  his  professional  duties  and 
labors,  there  was  one  which  introduced  him  to  an  acquaint*^ 
ance  of  amore  delicate  and  romantic  natmre,  and  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  relationship  that  exerted  a  permanent  and 
important  influence  upon  his  whole  subsequent  career. 
This  person  was  Miss  Jessie  Benton,  the  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  senator  from  Missouri.  The  young  lady, 
whose  extreme  youth  at  that  time  scarcely  prepared  her  to 
entertain  matrimonial  propositions  from  any  quarter,  was 
possessed  of  every  charm  calculated  to  produce  a  profound 
And  lasting  impression  on  the  ardent  and  appreciative  ni^ 
ture  of  Lieut.  Fremont.  He  soon  became  devotedly  at* 
tftdied  to  her;  nor  was  that  attachment  unappreciated  6t 
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-ttm^itrned.  Tlie  bold,  handsome,  dftring  yoting  officer,  as 
fall  of  genhis  ds  he  was  of  romance  and  enterprise,  was  just 
the  person  whom  such  a  young  lady  as  Miss  Benton  would 
inevitably  admire,  and  eventually  love,  in  case  they  were 
thrown  into  each  other's  society.  The  natural  conse- 
quences ensued.  The  grave  statesman,  the  lady's  father, 
An  vain  protested  against  an  attachment  so  youthful,  so  de- 
voted, and  yet  so  unwarranted  by  the  future  uncertain  pros- 
pects of  the  suitor.  To  the  latter,  personally,  there  was  no 
objection  whatever.  But  to  his  circumstances  and  position 
in  life,  there  was  a  great  deal.  The  lovers  however  were 
determined  to  be  united  in  spite  of  parental  counsel,  in  spite 
of  future  uncertainties,  in  spite  of  fate.  While  they  were 
thus  contemplating  the  completion  of  their  resolve,  Lieut. 
Fremont  suddenly  received  an  order  from  government  to 
proceed  to  make  an  examination  of  the  river  Des  Moines, 
in  Iowa,  upon  the  distant  banks  of  which  the  Sac  and  Yox 
Indians  still  retained  their  insecure  homes.  It  is  shrewdly 
conjectured  that  this  order  was  made  through  the  cautious 
but  friendly  influence  of  the  father  of  the  beautiful  and  im- 
patient  girl.  It  was  in  vain.  Lieut.  Fremont  immediately 
started  to  fulfill  the  duty  imposed  upon  him ;  executed  it 
with  rapidity  and  fidelity ;  returned  to  Washington  ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1841,  in  defiance  of  every  opposition 
OB  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  lady,  who  have  long  since 
-joyfully  acquiesced  in  the  event,  the  blooming  Rose  of  the 
West  was  imited  with  the  deserving  object  of  her  affection. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  conceptions  connected  with 
the  -p^iiole  history  of  our  country  and  of  humanity,  in  the 
present  age,  is  the  gradual  and  inevitable  diJSusion  of  a  civi- 
iixed  population  throughout  the  vast  domains  of  the  West, 
isitil  they  even  reach  the  far  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Whatever  instrumentalities  may  aid  in  the  accomplishment 
<tf  thi^  glorious  result,  deserve  tiie  commendation  and  praise 
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of  every  patriot ;  and  few  Americans  can  boast  of  possowr 
ing  a  greater,  probably  none  as  great,  a  share  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  benificent  result,  as  Col.  Fremont.  For  seyeral 
years  previous  to  1843,  the  tide  of  emigration  continued  to 
spread  like  a  slow  but  mighty  flood,  further  and  fsather  over 
those  boundless  domains ;  but  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
harassed  the  dariug  adventurer,  as  he  thus  labored  heroUv 
aUy  to  plant  the  standard  of  civilization  in  the  midst  of 
those  primeval  solitudes.  In  1 842,  a  thousand  of  these  bold 
pioneers  started  from  the  confines  of  Missouri,  and  trav- 
ersed the  vast  plain  which  intervened  between  them  and 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  then  crossed  thai 
mighty  barrier,  after  enduring  extraordinary  privations 
and  perils,  and  spread  themselves  out  over  the  verdant 
slope  which  descended  toward  the  calm  billows  and  the 
unvexed  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  American  congress  at 
this  period  were  singularly  averse  to  taking  any  measures 
which  would  protect  these  settlers,  both  from  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  from  the  other  hardships  incident  to  their  ad« 
venturous  life.  The  British  Hudson  Bay  Company  were 
then  the  implacable  foes  of  every  American  colonist ;  an4i 
they  constantly  incited  the  Indians  to  the  most  infamous 
outrages  upon  them. 

At  length,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Western  territories,  and  the  remoter  domains  of 
the  United  States,  was  brought  before  congress  in  1S42. 
Considerable  opposition  then  existed  in  the  minds  even  of 
distinguished  and  enlightened  statesmen,  against  any  ex« 
penditure  of  time  or  money,  in  the  promotion  of  the  seeu* 
rity  and  welfare  of  those  vast  tracts.  It  was  thought  thai 
the  time  for  action  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  outiay 
would  not  be  remunerative.  But  through  the  more  enlight^ 
ened  exertions  of  the  great  statesman  of  Missouri,  a  pro- 
pitious change  was  effected.    A  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Lian^  a  senator  from  Misaouri,  whose  purpose  was  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  emigration  to  those  remote  regions 
which  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon,  and  around  the 
month  of  the  Columbia  Riyer.  The  consequence  of  this 
movement  was,  that  soon  the  emigration  vastly  increased* 
Colonies  were  planted  throughout  Oregon,  composed  of 
hardy  and  industrious  settlers ;  and  the  foundations  were 
theii  laid,  broad  and  deep,  upon  which  a  mighty  empire 
will  hereafter  be  erected,  which  will  constitute  a  prominent 
portion  of  the  prodigious  family  of  empires  which,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  will  occupy  and  adorn  this  whole  conti- 
nent. But  the  chief  promotive  cause  of  that  very  emigra- 
tion, was  the  first  expedition  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  was  undertaken  in  the 
summer  of  1842.  His  purpose  was  to  establish  the 
feasibility  and  safety  of  an  overland  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States.  The  comprehensive  plan 
of  this  expedition  comprised  the  whole  of  those  western 
territories  which  lie  between  the  Missouri  imd  the  Pacific ; 
aod  the  execution  of  his  plan  embraced  the  exploration  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  one  of  whose  highest  peaks,  that 
of  the  Wind  River,  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  it  was  his  good  fortune  afterward  to  plant  the 
stactodard  of  the  immortal  stars  and  stripes. 

Before  his  appointment  to  this  memorable  expedition, 
Lijeizt.  Fremont  had  become  impressed  with  the  important 
and  valuable  results  which  such  a  venture  would  produce. 
He  made  application  to  Col.  Abort,  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  for  permission  to  visit  the  fron- 
ti^  lying  beyond  the  Mississippi.  No  sooner  was  the  per- 
mission granted,  than  his  views  and  aspirations  enlarged ; 
and  taking  back  the  order  to  CoL  Abort,  he  had  it  so  al- 
tered as  to  include  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  specify  the 
South  Pass  as  the  point  to  which  his  special  investigationis 
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should  be  directed.  His  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  moat 
desirable  and  feanble  point  in  the  line  of  emigrant  trayei 
across  the  monntsans,  in  order  that  greater  £icilities  might 
be  afforded  for  the  safe  and  speedy  termination  of  the  toik 
and  dangers  of  the  westward-bound  pilgrim.  The  approral 
of  the  secretary  of  war  was  then  obtained ;  and  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  made  to  carry  ont  the  enterprise. 
Ample  philosophical  instmments  and  all  the  necessary  stores 
were  provided.  Twenty-five  voycigeurs  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  Four  months 
were  occupied  in  accomplishing  the  arduous  task,  and  the 
fullest  success  attended  the  labors  of  the  adventurers. 
Lieut.  Fremont,  with  four  chosen  men,  boldly  ascended 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  eminence  till 
then  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man ;  and  from  his  lofly 
perch  he  beheld  the  unknown  origm  and  fountains,  among 
the  gorges  and  raviaes  beneath  him,  whence  flowed  those 
vast  rivers,  some  of  whidi  discharged  their  mighty  bur- 
dens into  the  capacious  Pacific,  and  some  into  the  more 
restless  bosom  of  the  MississippL  The  minute  details  of 
this  successful  expedition  are  contained  in  the  succeedmg 
pages  of  this  volume,  and  need  not  here  be  further  dwelt 
upon.  But  he  who  peruses  this  stirring  yet  simple  and  sub- 
lime narrative,  must  rise  from  it  with  the  conviction,  that 
never  have  greater  devotion  and  courage,  more  resolution 
and  fortitude,  or  more  consummate  scientific  qualities,  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  science,  or  in  the  advancement 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  aims  of  humanity,  than  were 
possessed  and  displayed  by  the  hero  of  this  narrative. 
Over  the  whole  course  of  his  far-^extending  route,  Fremont 
made  barometrical  observations  to  ascertain  the  elevs^dons 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  plains.  He  took  astro- 
nomical observations  to  determine  longitudes  and  latitudes. 
He  marked  the  fiice  of  the  whole  country  as  sterile  or  fer^ 
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Jfle^  aad  aiad^  drawings  of  their  moft  remarkable  {^rodue 
(ions,  natural  phenomena  and  appearanees,  together  with 
botanical,  geological,  and  other  colleotions.  The  report 
which  narrates  these  achievements  has  won  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  the  learned  and  cultivated  in  every  cUme  of 
the  civiHssed  world. 

Humboldt,  m  his  A8pe<^  of  Nature^  p.  60,  says :  ^^The 
physical  and  geognostical  views  entertained  respectmg  the 
western  part  of  North  America,  bave  been  rectified,  in 
many  respects,  by  the  adventurous  journey  of  Major  Long, 
the  excellent  writings  of  his  companion,  Edward  James,  and 
more  especiaUy  by  the  comprehensive  observations  of  Capt. 
Fremont." 

The  London  Athen4mim^  of  March,  1844,  commences  a 
review  of  this  report  in  the  following  complimentary  strain : 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  did  well  when,  in 
fiirtherance  of  a  resolution  to  survey  the  road  across  the 
Great  Western  Prairie  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  it  selected  Lieut.  Fremont  for  the  execu- 
ti<m  of  the  work.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  production 
fio  perfect  in  its  kind  as  the  unpretending  pamphlet  contain- 
ing this  report.  The  narrative,  clear,  ^ill,  and  lively,  occu- 
pies only  seventy-six  pages,  to  which  are  appended  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pages,  filled  with  the  results  of  botan- 
ical researches,  and  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  ob- 
HMtrvations.  What  a  contrast  does  this  present  to  the  vo- 
Iiuaatinous  emptiness  and  conceited  rhodomontade  so  often 
brought  forth  by  our  costly  expeditions.  The  country  gone 
over  by  Lieut.  Fremont  is  certainly  not  the  most  inter- 
estiiig  in  the  world,  nor  is  it  quite  new.  Yet  he  is  evi- 
dently not  the  man  to  travel  two  thousand  miles  without 
observing  much  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  or  to 
write  a  page  which  is  likely  to  prove  tedious  in  the  readiug. 
His  points  of  view  are  so  well  chosen,  his  delineation  has  so 
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mnoli  tnith  and  spirit,  and  his  general  remarks  are  so  aeon- 
rate  and  GomprehensiTe,  that  under  his  guidance  we  find 
the  fiw-west  prairies  nearly  as  fresh  and  tempting  as  the 
most  fitvored  Arcadian  scenes,  the  hallowed  groves  of 
which  were  never  trodden  by  the  foot  of  squatting  emi- 
grant or  fur  trader." 

But  the  daring  and  adventurous  spirit  of  Lieut.  Fremont 
could  not  be  content  even  with  the  fruition  of  such  expe- 
riences. Important  as  had  been  the  results  of  his  first  ex- 
pedition, he  pined  for  others  which  were  still  greater  and 
more  extensive.  He  desired  to  complete  his  survey  across 
the  continent,  not  only  in  order  to  examine  the  line  of 
travel  between  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  tide-water  re- 
gion of  the  Columbia  River,  but  also  to  explore  that  vast 
and  then  unknown  region,  which  lay  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  immense  tract 
comprised  the  whole  western  slope  of  the  continent.  It 
contained  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  square ;  and  the 
journey  proposed  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  danger- 
ous ever  undertaken  by  an  emissary  either  of  commerce, 
discovery,  or  science. 

Lieut.  Fremont  asked  and  obtained  orders  from  the  de- 
partment at  Washington  to  undertake  this  journey.  His 
instructions  directed  him  only  to  advance  as  far  as  the  tide- 
water region  of  the  Columbia  River.  He  resolved  to  ex- 
tend his  researches  into  the  untraveled  solitudes  of  the  west- 
em  limits  of  the  continent.  But  all  his  aspirations  and  tri- 
umphs were  very  nearly  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  meanness  of  the  imbecile  officials  who  at 
that  time,  but  happily  only  for  a  very  short  period,  occupied 
the  posts  of  influence  at  Washington.  James  M.  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  then  secretary  of  war.  Scarcely  had 
Fremont  reached  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  when  orders  ar- 
rived at  St.  Louis,  countermanding  the  expedition.    The 
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idletged  ground  of  complaint  was  that  he  had  prepared 
self  with  a  military  equipment,  which  the  pacific  nature  of 
his  journey  did  not  require.  It  was  speciallj  charged  as  a 
heinous  offence,  that  he  had  procured  a  small  mountain 
howitzer  from  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  in  addition  to  his 
other  firearms. 

But  the  heroic  resolution  of  the  fiur  daughter  of  Mis- 
souri, his  wife,  defeated  the  ignoble  aims  of  those  who 
would  have  stopped  the  young  adventurer  in  his  career  of 
toil  and  glory.  After  her  husband's  departure  from  St. 
Louis,  the  letters  intended  for  him  were  opened  by  her  at 
his  request,  and  such  as  needed  immediate  attention  were 
sent  after  him.  She  perused  the  commumcation  which  con- 
tained the  unwelcome  news  from  Washington,  and  resolved 
to  detaiQ  it,  and  Fremont  knew  nothing  of  the  cooitents, 
until  his  return,  more  than  a  year  afterward. 

In  May,  1843,  Lieut.  Fremont  commenced  this  journey, 
having  twenty-five  men  under  him,  and  in  November  he 
reached  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia.  He  care* 
fully  explored  the  whole  intervening  region,  and  had  then 
already  completed  the  service  ordered  by  the  govern 
ment.  He  might  have  immediately  returned  home,  and 
have  chosen  for  that  purpose  the  most  convenient  and 
secure  road.  But  he  had  other  and  nobler  aims  in  view. 
When  at  Fort  Vancouver,  a  guest  of  Dr.  McLaughlin, 
governor  of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company,  he  ob- 
tained some  information  in  reference  to  his  proposed  route, 
which  was  to  cross  diagonally  that  great  unknown  region, 
making  a  line  from  the  Lower  Columbia  to  the  Upper  Col- 
orado, on  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  geography  of  this 
vast  region  was  then  entirely  unknown.  Conjectures  ex- 
isted as  to  the  probable  features  of  its  grand  outlines,  but 
even  these  he  discovered  afterward  to  have  been  errone- 
ous*   A  large  river  termed  the  JBuena  Venture^  was  sup- 
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]loadd  to  flowfr<»A  Ae  base  of  the  Rooky  Motuitsinfl  to  th^ 
baj'of  San  Franciflco.  But  ilo  each  body  of  water  existed ; 
ttnd  the  bold  adventurer  suffered  many  hardships  from  the  ab- 
sence of  those  resources  which  the  existence  of  a  great  river 
along  his  route  would  have  procured.  As  he  journeyed 
along  he  encountered  deep  snows,  and  the  most  rigorous 
weather.  Hostile  Indians  hovered  around  his  patlu  He 
sometimes  journeyed  near  dangerous  precipices,  and  over 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains.  Occasionally  from  great  emi- 
nences covered  with  a  deep  mantle  of  perpetual  snow,  he 
looked  down  upon  verdant  vales  beneath,  shut  out  by  the 
high  barriers  of  nature  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  One 
mule  packed  with  a  valuable  burden  of  botanical  collec- 
tions, slid  off  from  the  verge  of  a  cliff  half  a  mile  in  height, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  far-off  ravine  below.  No 
rewards  could  induce  the  Indians  to  venture  into  these 
perilous  solitudes  as  guides  to  the  travelers.  Soon  men 
and  horses  began  to  sink  beneath  the  unparalleled  suffer- 
ings of  the  journey.  The  slow  and  mournful  procession 
of  feeble  and  starving  skeletons  crawled  like  a  disabled  ser- 
pent along  the  dangerous  heights  of  their  mountain  way  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  surrounded  by  the  deep  snows  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  by  all  the  awful  incidents  of  a  march 
among  the  rudest  fortresses  and  solitudes  of  nature.  But 
no  danger  or  suffering  appalled  the  resolute  spirit  of 
the  bold  leader  of  the  expedition.  After  a  journey  of 
two  thousand  miles,  which  for  intrepid  endurance  uncon- 
querable determination,  and  skillful  management  is  not  sui*- 
passed  by  the  achievement  of  any  conqueror,  Fremont 
and  his  associates  arrived  at  Sutter's  Settlement  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento,  and  there  rested  and  recruited  from 
the  sufferings  which  they  had  endured. 

Fremont,  after  a  short  interval  of  repose,  then  resumed 
his  journey  to  the  still  farther  south,  and  explored  the  v^il- 
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lej  of  San  Joaquin.  Thence,  erommg  the  mountain^ 
through  a  gap,  he  skirted  the  Great  Basin.  As  he  jour- 
neyed through  this  comparatively  unknown  world,  he  made 
rich  oollections  in  various  branches  of  science.  All  the 
great  features  of  the  western  slope  of  our  continent  were 
then  scrutinized.  The  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the 
Little  Salt  Lake,  the  present  retreat  and  future  empire  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Neva* 
da,  from  whose  bowels,  till  then  unviolated,  the  emigrant 
has  torn  uncounted  millions  of  golden  treasure — ^all  these 
were  examined  and  explored  by  this  expedition.  During 
eleven  months  they  were  never  out  of  sight  of  ice  an4 
snow.  At  length,  having  accomplished  all  that  he  desired, 
Fremont  returned  to  his  home,  after  an  absence  of  a  year, 
bearing  the  rich  fruits  of  his  toils,  dangers,  and  heroism, 
in  an  enlarged  and  satisi^tory  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
sources of  those  vast  and  unappropriated  realms,  and  con* 
tributions  in  botany,  mineralogy,  geology ;  together  wiA 
valuable  investigations  in  meteorology,  geography,  clinuh 
tology,  and  other  departments  of  science,  as  will  fully  appear 
from  his  own  narrative  in  the  following  pages  of  this  volume. 
It  is  to  the  intrepid  labors  of  Fremont  that  the  present  in- 
habitants of  Great  Salt  Lake  valley  in  Utah  owe  the  pos- 
session of  their  secure  and  permanent  home,  where  they 
practice  the  peculiar  institutions  of  their  religion.  For  had 
not  the  enlightened  and  adventurous  zeal  of  Fremont  first 
invaded  and  then  revealed  to  the  world,  that  unknowu 
and  remote  country,  so  well  adapted  by  its  geographical  po- 
rtion to  furnish  a  retreat  from  persecution,  the  Mormona 
would  never  have  heard  of  it ;  and  when  expelled  by  unpar- 
alleled injuries  from  Nauvoo,  they  would  not  have  known 
whither  to  turn  to  escape  their  persecutors.  Nor  do  the^ 
merits  of  the  case  terminate  here.  If  the  state  of  Utah,  o» 
P^seret,  after  bein^  adniitted  intv  the  Vpp%  «  ^  W9^ 
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bly  will  be,  ever  becomes  a  great  community,  not  because 
it  is  Mormon,  but  because  it  is  opulent  and  free ;  if  it  ever 
forms  a  connecting -*link  in  the  mighty  chain  which  binds 
together  in  etemiEl*  amity  and  prosperity,  Maine  and  Calir 
fornia,  together  with  all  the  intermediate  links ;  the  glory 
and  the  piidse  of  that  result  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  labors  of  Fremont,  in  discovering  the  resources  of 
that  virgin  clime,  and  in  proclaiming  them  to  the  world,  as 
a  rich  and  remunerative  lure  to  enterpiise,  industry,  and 
patriotism. 

Brilliant  as  had  been  the  preceding  portion  of  Col.  Fre- 
mont's life,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  reference  to 
which  we  must  detail  services  which  far  surpass  it.  We 
are  now  to  narrate  the  incidents  of  his  third  great  expe- 
dition to  the  remotest  west,  which  commenced  in  May, 
1845.  The  line  of  observation  which  he  had  determined 
y  to  pursue,  would  lead  him  through  a  province  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  namely,  through  the  desert  parts  of  Alta 
Galifomia.  The  war  between  the  TJnited  States  and  Mexi- 
co had  not  yet  begun,  but  it  broke  out  shortly  afterward. 
The  great  distance,  however,  at  which  Col.  Fremont  then 
was  from  his  own  government,  prevented  him  from  ascer- 
taining that  fact  until  a  considerable  period  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

Arriving  at  the  confines  of  California,  Fremont  left  his 
troop  of  sixty  men  and  two  hundred  horses  behind,  and 
proceeded  alone  to  Monterey,  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Mexican  authorities  to  pursue  his  journey  through  their 
territory.  At  first  the  permission  was  granted,  and  he  waa 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  valley 
of  San  Joaquin.  But  very  soon  that  permission  was  re- 
voked, on  the  ground  that  Col.  Fremont's  purpose  was  not 
to  make  discoveries  in  geographical  and  other  departments 
of  scienoe,  but  to  excite  rebellion  among  the  American  set- 
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tiers  of  the  province  against  the  Mexiean  government.  On 
this  pretext  a  body  of  troops  were  assembled  for  the  pm> 
pose  of  attacking  him.  Our  hero  was  a  stranger  to  terror, 
and  fortified  himself  so  skilAiQy  in  his  camp,  that  the  Mexi- 
can commander,  after  due  deliberation,  wisely  determined 
not  to  venture  the  hazards  of  an  attack.  He  withdrew  his 
forces,  but  Col.  Fremont,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  all 
causes  of  offense,  immediately  changed  his  course  and  set 
out  for  Oregon.  His  purpose  was  to  explore  a  new  route 
to  the  Wah-lah-math  settlement,  and  to  the  tide-water 
portion  of  the  Columbia  river,  through  the  wild  region  of 
the  Tla-math  lakes. 

He  had  already  entered  this  romantic  region,  filled  with 
lofty  mountains,  towering  precipices  and  peaks,  placid  lakes 
embosomed  in  rugged  &stnesses,  and  inhabited  by  an  un- 
tamed race  of  treacherous  Indians.  It  was  on  the  8th 
of  May  that,  as  he  and  his  bold  company  rode  along,  he 
was  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a  startling  incident. 
Two  horsemen,  issuing  suddenly  from  one  of  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  approached  him.  They  proved  to  be 
part  of  a  guard  of  six  American  soldiers  who  were  conduct- 
ing a  United  States  officer  who  was  bearing  dbpatdies 
firom  Washington  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Monte- 
rey, and  also  some  papers  and  a  mysterious  introduction 
for  Mr.  Fremont  to  the  same  official.  The  two  men  m» 
formed  him,  that  they  had  been  sent  forward  in  order  to 
obtain  assistance  from  him  jR>r  the  rest  of  their  company, 
who  were  approaching  through  the  mountains,  but  who 
were  then  in  imminent  peril  from  the  hostile  and  treacher- 
ous Indians.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Taking  with  him 
ten  picked  men,  four  of  whom  were  Delaware  Indians,  Fre- 
mont rapidly  rode  forward  to  meet  and  protect  the  officer 
and  his  companions.  They  passed  sixty  miles  before  they 
drew  bridle ;  and  when  night  closed  in,  they  had  the  happi- 
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nefls  of  meeting,  in  one  of  the  monntmn  defiles  through 
which  the  trail  la^,  Lieut.  Gillespie,  the  object  of  their 
search.  With  indescribable  rapture  did  Fremont  peruse 
the  letters  which  the  officer  conveyed  to  him  from  his  heroic 
wife  and  family  in  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  pub- 
lic nature.  The  import  of  the  latter  was,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ordered  Mr.  Fremont  to  proceed 
to  California,  and  there  counteract  any  scheme  which  might 
be  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  that  terri- 
tory with  the  British  empire,  and  to  use  his  utmost  exer- 
tions  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants,  and  render  them  favora* 
ble  to  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

"Hiat  night  which  brought  to  the  young  adventurer,  amid 
the  &r  distant  and  unknown  solitudes  of  these  primeval 
mountains,  such  welcome  missives  of  remembrance  and  af- 
fection from  those  whom  he  loved  so  well,  was  fraught  with 
an  incident  of  rare  and  solemn  interest,  and  one  which  well 
nigh  proved  to  be  his  last.  The  camp  was  pitched  upon  the 
shore  of  one  of  the  placid  lakes  which  lie  embosomed  m  the 
mountains.  The  horses  were  as  usual  picketed  with  long 
halters,  near  at  hand,  to  feed  on  the  grass.  The  men,  four- 
teen in  number,  were  distributed  in  companies  of  three; 
around  .different  camp  fires.  A  calm,  clear  night  settled 
down  over  the  fece  of  nature,  and  Col.  Fremont  permitted 
all  the  men,  wearied  by  a  ride  of  sixty  miles  in  one  day,  to 
repose,  without  appointing  a  guard.  As  the  night  advanced 
he  himself  seated  beside  one  of  the  fires,  perused  with  ex- 
haustless  avidity  the  letters  fi*om  his  family  which  he  had 
received,  ^ence  as  of  the  grave  prevailed  throughout  the 
vast  solitude  around  him.  Toward  midnight  he  heard  a 
movement  among  the  horses,  which  gave  evidence  that 
some  danger  was  near ;  for  it  is  true  that  the  apprehendve 
instincts  of  these  bn^te  creatures  under  such  circumstances 
poms^  a  strange  de^ee  of   accuracy  and  truthfulness, 
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f  Udi  experienoed  trarelen  alwajs  treat  wHh  emaaidezth 
ukHL  Col,  Fremont  arose  from  Us  seat,  and  went  out  to 
Jie  horses  to  see  the  cause  of  their  alamu  He  searched  in 
rain.  The  dark,  frowning  forest  around  appeared  inhabited 
by  no  living  thing,  and  the  light  of  the  moon,  aa  she  smiled 
A  silent  majesty  in  the  hr-oS  heavens,  seemed  to  render 
all  conceahnent  impossible  even  in  the  lea  y  thickets  of  the 
trees.  He  returned  to  his  camp-fire,  an. I  apprehensive  of 
ao  danger,  in  consequence  of  their  long  march  he  refiised  to 
awaken  any  of  the  men.  Soon  wearied  nature  began  to  as- 
sert her  power  even  over  his  vigorous  frame,  and  he  laid 
down  to  sleep.  It  is  said  to  have  beean  the  second  time  only 
during  the  whole  progress  of  his  adventurous  life,  in  which 
lie  failed  to  appoint  a  watch  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 
Suddenly  a  heavy  groan  aroused  the  vigilant  ear  of  Kit 
Oarson.  It  was  the  expiring  moan  of  a  man  through  whose 
brain  the  quick  tomahawk  was  cleaving  its  reasUess  way. 
Carson  in  an  instant  sprang  to  his  feet,^And  in  a  vmee  ef 
tiiunder  awoke  the  whole  camp.  They  had  been  attacked 
by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  had  followed  the  company  of 
Lieut.  GiUespie  during  the  entire  day,  who  had  treated  him 
"^th  aipparent  friendship  during  the  day  preceding  that, 
and  had  traveled  the  whole  of  their  march  hi  order  to  way* 
lay  and  destroy  them.  Already  the  bloody  hatdiet  and  the 
winged  arrow  had  done  fearful  work.  Basil  Lajeunesse,  a 
bold  and  ^iterprising  young  Frenchman,  afriend  and&vor- 
ite  of  Fremont,  was  already  dead.  An  Iowa  Indian  was  also 
dead,  and  a  Delaware  Indian  was  dying,  whose  last  groan  had 
opportunely  aroused  the  sleeping  camp.  Several  others  af- 
terward  became  the  victims  of  the  hostile  savages.  But 
the  lonely  adventurers  fought  bravely,  and  hmled  destruc- 
tion among  their  assailants.  Many  of  the  latter  were  skin, 
and  among  them  on  the  next  day  was  found  the  corpse  of  the 

T^yTlaonath  chief  who,  several  days  before,  hadgivenIi€Qat» 
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GiUesiae  a  salmon  in  token  of  amhj.  When  the  morning 
dawned,  Frem<mt  bnried  bk  dead  so  as  best  to  conceal 
their  remains  from  yiolation,  and  returned  toward  the  rest 
of  his  company,  carrying  his  wonnded  with  him.  The 
whole  comitry  aronnd  was  by  this  time  infested  with  hos- 
tile Indians ;  bnt  they  did  not  yenture  an  attack  on  the  col- 
lected force  of  the  expedition.  The  escape  of  CoL  Fre- 
mont from  death  on  this  occasion  was  very  narrow,  and  he 
wonld  haye  been  slain  when  he  ventured  forth  to  examine 
the  hOTses,  had  it  not  been  thought  by  the  savages 
advisable  to  wait  until  a  more  wholesale  slaughter  might 
be  made  of  the  sleeping  and  defenseless  camp. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  Lieut. 
Gillespie,  GoL  Fremont  turned  back  from  Oregon  toward 
Galifomia.  When  he  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, he  found  the  country  in  an  unsettled  state.  Many 
of  the  American  residents  in  that  valley  had  already  been 
massacred,  and  British  influence  was  daily  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger,  so  that  it  seemed  highly  probaiMe 
that  very  soon  that  rich  province  would  become  an  appen- 
dage to  the  British  crown.  The  Americans  there,  were  at 
that  moment  in  great  peril.  The  Indians  were  daily  incited 
by  the  Mexicans  to  attack  them.  Gen.  Castro,  a  Mexi* 
can  officer,  with  a  considerable  force  under  his  command, 
was  rapidly  approaching  to  assail  them.  War  had  by  that 
time  been  proclaimed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
co, and  af&irs  had  reached  a  deciave  crisis.  The  Ameri- 
can settlers,  fully  aware  of  their  danger,  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  camp  of  CoL  Fremont,  beseeching  him  to  march  im- 
mediately to  their  relie£  He  acceded  to  then*  request,  and 
invited  them  all  to  repair  to  thdr  head-quarters.  They  did 
so  in  multitudes,  bringing  with  them  arms,  horses,  and  am- 
munition. Under  the  command  of  Fremont,  active  offers 
aive  and  defensive  operations  were  at  once  begun ;  and  so 
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TigoTOOB  sad  determined  were  the  moTements  of  the  Ameri* 
cans,  that  in  sixty  days  all  the  Northern  part  of  Oalifomia 
was  freed  firom  the  Mexican  authority.'^ 

*  Previoot  to  the  arriTal  of  Col.  Fremont  in  Galiforma,  and  before 
he  commenced  his  active  and  vigoroue  operation^,  the  country  wat 
thrown  into  great  excitement,  and  the  serious  condition  of  affairs  if 
very  clearly  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Monterey  to  tlie  Consul  at  Mazatlan : 

''CONSVLATK  OF  1HB  UnITBD  StATIS,        ) 

"  MoNTXBET,  Caufobmu,  March  9,  1840.  ) 

"Sir:  Enclosed  with  this  you  will  receive  several  copies  of  corres- 
pondence in  this  town  for  the  present  week ;  also,  an  official  letter 
for  the  captain  of  any  of  our  ships-of-war  you  may  have  in  your 
port  on  your  receiving  this  letter.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Senor  Castro,  the  prefects^  and  the  general  will  attack  Capt  Fre* 
jnont;  we  expect  such  will  be  the  case. 

"  I  am  just  informed  by  Senor  Aree,  the  generaFs  secretary,  who 
has  just  eome  in  from  the  general's  eamp^  (San  JaaB,)that  the  whols 
country  will  be  raised  to  foT^e  Capt  Fremont^  if  they  required  so 
many.  Seoor  Arce  further  says,  the  camp  of  the  Americans  is  near 
Mr.  Hartweirs  rancho,  on  a  high  hill,  with  his  flag  flying ;  of  the  lat- 
ter I  am  not  certain.  As  you  are  acquainted  with  this  country  and 
its  people,  you  will  advise  with  our  naval  captains  on  the  subject  of 
sailing  immediately  for  this  port 

"If  the  vessel  ie  not  actually  obliged  to  go  elsewhere,  it  is  my  earn- 
est desire  she  sails  for  Monterey  on  the  receipt  of  this,  although  every 
thing  may  end  peaceably  amongst  us. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  yours  sincerely, 

"Thomas  O.  Labkin. 

"To  John  Parrot,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul,  Mazatlan." 

Two  couriers  were  sent  to  Fremont's  camp  by  Mr.  Larkin.  Ons^ 
an  American,  failed  to  get  through ;  the  other,  a  native  Californian, 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  camp,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
shot  by  Fremont's  men. 

He  brought  back  a  note  in  pencil,  from  Captain  Fremont^  and  re- 
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llie  first  achicmnent  of  the  young  oommander  in  the 
execution  of  this  purpose,  occurred  on  the  11th  of  June. 
A  convoy  of  two  hundred  horses,  intended  for  the  camp  of 
the  Mexicans  under  Gen.  Castro,  guarded  by  an  officer  and 
fourteen  men,  were  surprised  and  captured  by  twelve  per- 
sons, under  the  command  of  Fremont.  On  the  15th  of  the 
same  month,  he  surprised  a  military  post  at  Sonoma,  which 
contamed  nine  brass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand 
of  arms,  some  officers,  some  men,  and  some  munitions  of 
war.  From  Sonoma,  Col.  Fremont  proceeded  to  Sacrar 
mento ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  that  important  point, 
when  he  received  information  from  the  garrison  at  Sono- 
ma, that  Gen.  Castro  was  approaching  to  attack  it  with  a 
large  force.  He  received  this  intelligence  on  the  23d  of 
June,  when  he  was  eighty  miles  distant  from  Sonoma.  By 
two  o'clock  on  the  mommg  of  the  25th,  he  arrived  by  m 

^rUd  that  two  thousand  of  hie  eoutttrymen  could  not  o<Mnpel  him  t% 
loaye  the  eonntry,  although  his  party  was  so  smalL 
The  following  is  FramonVe  note  to  theoonsul,  dated, 

*<Maroh10,1846. 

"  My  dear  Sir:  I  this  moment  received  your  letters^  and  without 
waiting  to  read  them,  acknowledge  the  receipt^  which  the  courier 
requires,  immediately. 

*'  I  am  making  myself  as  strong  as  possible,  in  the  intention  that^ 
if  we  are  unjustly  attacked,  we  will  flght  to  extremity,  and  refuse 
quarter,  trusting  to  our  country  to  avenge  our  death.  No  one  has 
reached  our  camp,  and  from  the  heights  we  are  able  to  see  the  troops 
(with  the  glass)  mustering  at  St.  John's  and  preparing  cannon.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  good  wishes,  and  would  write  more 
at  length  as  to  my  intentions,  did  I  not  fear  that  my  letter  would  be 
intercepted.  We  have  in  no  wise  done  wrong  to  the  people  or  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  if  we  are  hemmed  in  and  assaulted 
here,  we  will  die,  every  man  of  us,  under  the  flag  of  our  country. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"J.  0.  Fremont. 

"  Thomas  O.  Labkin,  Esq.,  Consul  for  the  United  SUtes,  Monterey." 
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Ibroed  and  expeditions  march,  at  Sonoma^  bATing  mnetj 
nflemen  under  his  oonunaiid,  and  before  the  enemy  had 
yet  made  their  appearance.  OoL  Fremont  immediately  sent 
out  scouts  in  the  direction  in  which  Gan.  Castro  was  ez^ 
pected,  to  reconnoiter  his  movements.  The  party  of  scouts 
consisted  of  twenty  men.  They  soon  met  a  squadron  of 
seventy  dragoons,  which  were  a  portion  of  Oastro's  force* 
They  SLttacked  and  defeated  the  Mexicans,  took  nine  pieces 
of  brass  artillery,  all  the  laimsport  boats  of  the  party,  and 
very  nearly  captured  De  la  Torre,  their  oonmuuiding  officer, 
who  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

After  this  brilliant  success,  Col.  Fremont  returned  to  So- 
noma, on  the  4th  of  July.  The  next  day  he  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  settlers  in  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  es- 
jdained  to  them  the  position  of  affairs.  He  boldly  pro- 
posed that  they  should  immediately  declare  themselves  in- 
dependent of  Mexican  rule,  and  establish  a  free  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  Hiey  mithumastically  embraced  the 
proposition,  executed  it,  and  selected  Col.  Fremont  as  their 
chief  magistrate.  He  had  prepared  the  way  so  far  success- 
ftdly  for  the  annexation  of  that  valuable  country,  to  the  vast 
republic  whose  faithful  and  patriotic  son  he  was. 

The  next  movement  of  Col.  Fremont  was  one  of  BtHI 
greater  importance  and  dBficulty.  Gton.  Castro  had  again 
assembled  a  strong  force,  and  had  posted  them  in  an  in»> 
trenchment  on  the  upper  or  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  EBs  troops  numbered  four  hundred  picked  men^ 
and  two  pieces  of  field  artillery.  On  the  6th  of  July,  CoL 
Fremont  commenced  his  march  from  Sonoma.  His  journey 
extended  a  hundred  miles,  before  he  could  reach  the  hoe* 
tile  position.  His  force  numbered  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 
mounted  riflemen.  Afteramarch  of  three  days  he  arrived 
at  the  American  settl^nents  on  the  Rio  de  los  AmerieaiiQiL 
Here  he  learned  that  Gren.  Castro  had  already  ahandoned  hia 
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ibrtifled  poation,  and  wm  retreatiiig  sovdiward  toward 
Cii^dad  de  loB  AogeloA,  the  Mexican  oapital  of  the  Califor* 
niaa,  and  the  reedd^ioe  of  their  goyemor-generaL  Thk 
eity  was  distant  four  hundred  miles  from  the  pkoe  where 
he  then  was.  GoL  Fremont's  resolnticm  was  instantly  taken. 
He  rapidly  pursued  the  fngitiyes.  On  the  moment  of  his 
outset  he  learned  the  wdiciHne  news  that  war  had  been  de- 
clared betwen  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  an  ey^t  of 
which  till  then  he  had  been  ignorant,  although  it  had  oe- 
curred  some  weeks  previously.  He  was  also  informed  thaA 
the  American  squadron  then  sailing  in  the  adjacent  waters, 
had  already  taken  Monterey,  and  would  cooperate  with  him 
in  his  attack  on  Gen.  Castro.  Immediately,  by  an  out- 
burst of  general  enthusiasm,  both  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit 
tants  and  the  troops,  the  flag  of  Califomian  indep^idence 
was  hauled  down,  and  that  of  the  immortal  stars  and  stripes 
was,  for  the  first  time,  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and  made  to 
float  in  welcome  and  stately  majesty  oyer  those  rich  and 
gold^i  realms  of  the  distant  west. 

Qn  the  12th  of  August  Com.  Stockton  and  Col.  Fr^^ 
mont,  with  a  detadunent  of  marines  from  the  fleet  and 
the  land  forces,  boldly  entered  the  city  of  Los  Angelos. 
They  found  that,  at  their  approach,  the  goyem^^g«Deral 
of  California,  Pico,  the  commander-in-chief^  Castro,  and 
all  the  Mexican  authorities  and  troops  had  deserted  their 
capital  Com.  Stockton  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  whole  country  as  a  conquest  of  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  preyalent  and  acknowledged 
law  of  nations  under  such  circumstances,  appointed  CoL 
Fremont  goyemor  of  the  territory. 

On  the  9th  of  August  Geo.  Castro  continued  his  flight 
from  the  Mesa  toward  Sonora.  As  he  passed  along  he 
announced  to  the  whole  country  the  &ct,  that  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  the  Americans  had  oyerthrown  the  old  govw 
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«Rini»it,andhad]ntrodaoed  in  ita  stead  that  of  the  United 
States.  He  even  oommunicated  the  &ot  officially  to  the 
"Engliah^  French  and  Spanish  consols^  reudent  in  Califoi^ 
Ilia.  So  complete  was  the  conquest  on  the  part  of  the 
American  adventurers  and  patriots,  that  even  the  official 
organ  of  the  Mexican  goyemment  in  their  federal  capital,  an- 
nounced on  the  16th  of  October  the  fact,  that  the  Ameri^ 
can  troops,  under  CoL  Fremont  and  Com.  Stockton,  had 
been  successful  at  every  point,  that  their  triumph  was  conv- 
plete,  and  that  the  entire  loss  of  Califomia  to  the  Mexi- 
can republic  had,  through  these  means,  been  finally  con- 
summated. 

Thus,  by  means  of  this  series  of  brilliant  and  rapid  tri- 
umphs, more  decisiye  and  valuable  in  their  results  than 
they  were  bloody  or  disastrous  in  their  incidents,  was  this 
rich  territory  snatched,  not  only  from  Mexican  misrule,  but 
from  the  eager  grasp  of  the  British  government ;  it  was 
thas  won  to  the  possession  of  this  great  republic,  and  in- 
serted as  a  gem  of  priceless  value  in  the  diadem  of  this  sis- 
terhood of  states,  this  brotherhood  of  empires.  Nor  was 
the  deed  accomplished  a  moment  too  soon.  It  was  in  fiict 
hi^  time.  During  several  centuries  past,  from  the  period 
whea  Admiral  Drake  sailed  through  the  Galifomian  waters 
inoommand  of  a  British  squadron,  and  chimed  that  terrir 
tory  as  an  English  discovery,  and  even  as  an  English  con- 
quest, applying  to  it  the  name  of  New  Albion,  down  to 
tiie  present  time,  Califomia  has  been  regarded  by  Brit- 
ish statesmen,  and  even  by  the  British  people,  as  a  friture 
possession  of  the  British  crown.  They  were  waiting  only 
until  Mexican  misrule  had  made  the  inhabitants  ripe  for  re> 
volt,  in  order  to  organise  an  insurrection,  overthrow  that 
imbecile  power,  and  establish  on  its  ruins  the  em|»re  <^ 
Yiirt^oria.  At  this  very  period  the  British  government  had 
dispatched  thither  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
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■odsd  Seymour,  to  watch  the  movenients  of  tii«  riiipti  «iA 
the  partisans  of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  promotkm 
of  American  interests,  and  the  establishment  of  American 
aapremacj.  Bat  the  British  goyemment  had  not  been  qaite 
prompt  enough.  They  were  nnfortmiatelj  ^  bdiind  time.?' 
The  energy,  alacrity,  and  heroism  of  Col.  Fremont  and  hii 
associates  stepped  in  opportunely  before  them,  and  snatched 
from  the  opening  and  eager  jaws  of  the  British  lion,  the 
rich  morsel  which  it  was  just  about  voraciously  to  devour. 

Subsequently  to  the  conquest  and  acquisition  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angelos,  some  fiother  resistance  was  made  by  Mex- 
ican residents  at  different  points,  to  the  supremacy  of  tiie 
United  States.  But  all  their  efforts  were  futile.  Admiral 
8e3niLOur,  when  he  arrived  before  Monterey  with  his  squad- 
ron,  and  discovered  that  the  momentous  deed  had  already 
been  consummated  which  he  was  commissioned  to  prev^it, 
retired  without  attempting  anythuig.  At  San  Gabriel  a  bat- 
tle of  great  fary  was  fought  between  the  American  and 
Mexican  troops,  in  which  victory,  as  before,  perched  upon 
the  standard  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  On  this  important 
occasion  the  Americans  numbered  six  hundred;  and  though 
they  were  compelled  to  cross  a  river  in  &ce  of  the  enemy'e 
fire,  not  only  achieved  a  triumph  over  the  Mexicans,  but 
also  over  a  considerable  body  of  Spanish  Califomians,  who 
formed  a  portion  of  the  hostile  force,  ffimilar  results  sub- 
sequently followed  at  Mesa,  at  San  Louis  Ovispo,  and  at 
Couenga.  By  this  time  the  important  services  and  superior 
abilities  of  Col.  Fremont  had  rendered  him  the  most  infiu- 
ential  person  m  Califomia. 

But  during  the  progress  of  these  events,  an  unfortunate 
dispute  had  arisen  between  Com.  Stockton  and  Gen.  Kear- 
ney, in  reference  to  the  chief  military  command.  With  the 
open  consent  of  both  of  these  officers.  Col.  Fremont  had  ex- 
ercised the  powers  and  functions  of  the  governor  of  Cali^ 
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femm;  but  Oen.  Kearney  brought  hia  oivm  Mrthei^ty  ^ito 
ooUiskmwith  that  of  Com.  Stockton,  in  such  a  way  aa  to  in- 
volve Col.  Fremont  in  their  disputes,  and  compel  hm  relnct* 
aatlj  to  award  a  preference  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The 
fiitnation  was  both  difficult  and  dangerons ;  and  in  the  end 
the  aodon  of  Col.  Fremont  offended  Gen.  Kearney.  The 
resentment  of  the  latter  was  long  concealed,  and  did  not 
break  forth  nntil  his  return  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  when  ho 
ordered  Col.  Fremont  jmder  arrest.  The  charges  made 
agabst  him  were  mutiny,  disobedience  to  orders,  and  ir- 
regular conduct.  Col.  Fremont  returned  home  under 
arrest,  and  awaited  the  result  of  the  investigation  which 
was  ordered  to  take  place  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and 
which  seemed  f<H*  a  time  to  cast  a  shade  of  gloom  and  c^ 
honor  over  the  career  and  fortunes  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  worthy  of  American  citizens  and  officers. 

The  nature  of  the  dispute  between  Com.  Stockton  and 
Gren.  Kearney,  which  mvolved  Col.  Fremont  in  such  dis»- 
^preeable  consequences,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
Cona.  Stockton  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Amei^ 
oan  ferces  in  the  battles  which  took  place  in  California. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  1847,  Gen.  Kearney  addressed  a 
letter  to  Com.  Stockton,  in  which  the  first  mention  is  made 
of  the  assumption  of  the  former  to  possess  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  the  conquered  territory.  In  that  letter  G^n. 
Kearney  says :  ^^  I  am  iniSiHined  that  you  are  now  engaged 
in  organizing  a  civil  government,  and  appointing  officers  for 
it  in  this  territory.  As  this  duty  has  been  specially  as- 
signed to  myself  by  orders  of  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates — the  original  of  which  I  gave  to  you  on  the  12th, 
and  which  you  returned  to  me  on  the  13th,  and  copies  of 
which  I  furnished  you  on  the  26th  December,  I  have  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  authority  from  the  president  to  form 

such  government  and  to  make  such  appointmentts.    If  yoa 
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bftve  sabh  auihoritTi  <^d  ^^  show  it  to  me,or  wfll  fimnah 
me  with  a  certified  copy  of  it,  I  will  cheerftdly  aoqniefloe  a 
.what  you  are  doing.  If  you  hare  not  soch  authority,  I 
then  demand  that  yon  oease  all  farther  proceedings  relatii^ 
to  the  formation  of  a  civil  government  for  this  territory, 
as  I  cannot  recogniee  in  yoa  any  right  in  assuming  to  pw- 
form  duties  confided  to  me  by  the  president.'* 

To  this  epistle  Gen.  Kearney  recdived  rather  an  ab- 
rupt answer,  which,  without  however  complying  with  the 
demand  for  information  made  by  Gen.  Kearney,  concluded 
with  these  words:  ^^I  will  only  add,  that  I  cannot  do 
anything,  nor  desist  from  doing  anything  on  your  demand, 
which  I  will  submit  to  the  president,  and  ask  for  your  re* 
,oall.  In  the  mean  time  you  will  consider  yourself  bu»- 
pended  from  the  command  of  the  United  States  forces  in 
this  place." 

-  During  the  progress  of  these  disputes,  Col.  Fremont  was 
necessarily  involved  in  doubt  as  to  whom  he  should  defi^ 
as  the  military  commander-innshief  of  the  territory.  He  ao- 
oordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Kearney,  Jan*  17, 
1847,  in  which  he  says :  *^  I  have  the  honor  to  be  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  favor  of  last  night,  in  which  I  am  directed  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  orders  which,  in  my  capacity  of 
military  commandant  of  this  territory,  I  had  received  from 
Com.  Stockton,  governor  and  commander-in-chief  in  Oali- 
fomia.  I  avail  myself  of  an  early  hour  this  morning,  to 
make  such  a  reply  as  the  brief  time  allowed  for  reflection 
.will  enable  me.  I  found  Com.  Stockton  in  possesrion  of 
the  country,  exercising  the  functions  of  military  command- 
ant and  civil  governor,  as  early  as  July  of  last  year ;  add 
'shortly  thereafter  I  received  from  him  the  commission  of 
military  commandant,  the  duties  of  which  I  immediaftoly 
entered  upon,  and  have  continued  to  exercise  until  the  pres- 
ent moment. 
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^  I  learned,  also,  in  oonTeraation  with  yon,  that  on  the 
Bmroh  fit>m  San  Diego,  recently,  to  this  place,  yon  entered 
upon  and  discharged  duties  impl3ring  an  acknowledgment 
on  you]>  part  of  supremacy  to  Com.  Stockton. 

^I  feel,  therefore,  with  great  deference  to  your  profea- 
aUmal  and  personal  character,  constrained  to  say  that,  until 
you  and  Com«  Stockton  adjust  between  yourselves  the  ques- 
tion of  rank,  where  I  respectfully  think  the  difficulty  be- 
longs, I  shall  hare  to  report  and  receire  orders,  as  hereto- 
fore, from  the  commodore." 

After  the  appointment  of  Ool.  Fremont  as  govemor  of 
Oalifomia  by  Com.  Stockton,  the  latter  returned  with  his  ^ 
ta>ops  to  his  squadron.  The  assumption  by  CoL  Fremont 
of  these  functions,  in  defiance  of  the  independ^it  and  supe- 
rior jurisdiction  claimed  by  Gen.  Kearney  over  the  terri- 
tory of  California,  was  the  basis  of  the  charges  which  were 
afterwsurd  brought  against  him ;  although  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  Oen.  Kearney,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Califoiv 
nia,  acknowledged  in  various  ways  the  supremacy  of  Com. 
Stodcton  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  territory.  These 
proofe  our  want  of  space  compels  us  to  exclude,  but  they 
may  be  found  in  a  work  which  has  recently  issued  from  the 
press.* 

Of  the  conduct  of  Col.  Fremont  in  California,  the  biograr 
pher  of  Com.  Stockton  says :  ^  The  ready  obedience  of 
Fr^nontto  the  directions  of  his  commander-in-chie^  his  in- 
idustry  and  perseverance,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
oontended  against  great  obstacles,  entitle  him  to  high 
praise,  as  well  as  the  grateful  consideration  of  his  country. 
Tke  foroe  which  Col.  Fremont  had  levied,  and  was  march- 
ing fi>rward  to  cooperate  with  Stockton,  exercised  a  salu- 
tary infiuence  on  the  minds  of  the  Califomians." 

*S6e  Life  of  Com.  R.  F.  Stockton ;  New  York,  1866 ;  pp.  14S,  108^ 
asd  85  of  the  Appendix. 
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Tims,  nDtwithsUHidiiig  the  MlHaot  and  vilmMe  restdts 
of  CoL  Fremont's  activity  in  CSaliforma,  no  sooner  was  that 
territory  incorporated  Trith  the  government  of  the  United 
Stat^  than  he  was  brought  home  to  be  tried  on  grave  and 
flerioas  charges.*  The  sabstanee  of  his  idleged  offense, 
was  that  Fremont  had  mutinied  because  O^i.  Kearney 
would  not  appoint  him  governor  of  California ;  and  that  in 
dc&ult  of  such  appointment,  he  had  assumed  the  office  and 
prerogatives  of  goyemor,  and  had  exercised  thenu  The 
evidence  produced  to  show  that  he  had  assumed  and  exer* 
cised  such  powers  was,  among  other  things,  an  instrument 
in  writing,  in  which  he  had  undertaken  to  purchase  Birdls 
or  Pelican  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  San  Frandaco  Bay, 
for  five  thousand  dollars,  to  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
which  money  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  Federal  treasury. 

This  charge  of  mutiny  was  chiefly  devised  and  urged 
against  CoL  Fremont,  through  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his 
rivals  among  the  officers  of  the  aarmy .  The  direct  ans w^ 
to  the  charge  is,  not  that  Fremont  had  not  acted  as  gov- 
ernor of  California,  and  exercised  all  the  functions  whioh 
at  that  time  appertained  to  the  office  ;  but  that  he  lawfully 
held  the  appointment,  having  received  it,  first  from  Com. 
Stockton,  acting  under  the  approval  of  government,  and 
afterward  confirmed  in  the  office  by  Gen.  Kearney.  But 
other  proo&  were  alleged  in  support  of  the  charge,  ihstib 
CoL  Fremont's  exercise  of  those  frmctions  was  unauthois 
ized,  and  the  bitterness  of  professional  jealousy  urged  on 
the  trial.  The  result  was,  that  the  defendant  was  found 
ipiilty  of  all  the  charges  and  specifications,  though  there  is 
eyery  reason  to  believe  that  the  decidon  was  by  no  means 

•  5S»ther  evidence  which  amply  rindicates  Col.  Fremont  from  all 
b!ame,  during  his  official  and  profeBsional  career  in  California,  will  be 
found  in  the  ''Proceedings  of  Court  Martial  <^  CoL  Fremont,"  pp. 
210,  211. 
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unaoiin^vis.  Wl&entheverdiciwaBpvMeBtedtoPreddeiit 
Polk  for  his  approyal,  he  relied,  after  harmg  earefidly  eK« 
unined  the  pi^>ers  laid  before  him,  that  there  was  no  matiny 
technically  proved,  but  he  thought  that  several  inferior  char- 
ges, which  had  also  been  preferred,  were  proredL  He  there- 
fore  sustained  the  sentence  oi  the  court  martial  in  referenoe 
to  these ;  but  in  view  of  the  previous  meritorious  oondaet  of 
OoL  Fremont,  and  his  valuable  services,  the  sentoaioe  of 
dismiflsal  from  the  service  was  remitted.  He  was  therefore 
discharged  from  arrest,  and  ordered  to  resume  his  sword, 
and  report  himself  for  duty.  Immediately  cm  receiving  this 
order,  Fremont  sent  in  his  resignati(m  as  lieutenant-oolosiel 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and  very  justly  refused 
to  receive  an  act  of  demency  from  the  president,  whioii 
would  by  implication  admit  the  jusdee  of  the  seoiteace 
which  had  been  passed  upon  him. 

A  &w  additional  remarks  may  here  be  proper,  to  show 
the  &lsehood  and  injustice  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Col.  Fremont  on  this  occasion.  Itie  principal  ground  of 
complaint  alleged  was,  that  he  had  wilawfiilly  assumed  and 
exercised  the  prerogatives  of  governor  of  OaHfomia.  In 
justification  of  this  assumption  we  have  asserted,  that  Oonu 
Stockton  had,  in  the  exercise  of  {daiaary  power  in  the  premi- 
se^ appointed  Col.  Frenumt  to  the  post.  Many  other 
proo&  of  the  validity  of  this  claim  to  the  office  may  be 
seadily  adduced,  to  show  that  the  odium  oi  such  a  chaise 
is  unjust.  Two  of  Gen.  Kearney's  own  officers,  CtspL 
Johnson  and  lieut.  Emory,  have  themselves,  and  vwy 
willingly,  furnished  that  evidence.  They  both  kept  jour* 
nals  of  the  expedition  of  their  commanding  officer  to  Cafr 
fomia,  and  those  journals  contain  entries  which  ^itirely 
exculpate  CoL  Fremont.  Capt.  Johnson  asserts,  under  the 
date  of  October  6th,  1846,  that  when  approadung  Cali- 
fornia they  met  Kit  Carson,    who  was  carrying  a  mail  of 
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paUio  ktten  to  Wtdungton.  He  adds  that  Oaraon  ^ 
formed  Aem  that  OoL  Fremont,  in  junction  with  Com. 
Stockton  had  jnat  completed  the  subjugation  of  California, 
and  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  as  a  territory,  and 
that  Col.  Fremont  had  been  aj^inted  governor  of  the 
newterritory  by  Com.  Stockton.  A  similar  statement  in 
sabstance  is  made  in  the  journal  of  lieut.  Emory.  Bjit 
tile  strongest  proof  is  found  in  the  statement  by  the  heroic 
Kit  Carson  himsel£  When  speaking  to  Senator  Benton  on 
tiie  subject,  he  said,*  that  he  had  met  Gen.  Kearney  and 
his  troops  near  Santa  Fe ;  that  he  informed  the  officer  that 
California  was  already  conquered,  and  the  services  of  hb 
troops  not  required ;  and  that  G^.  Kearney  declared  that 
he  would  still  go  on.  Carson  then  informed  him  that  CoL 
Fremont  was  already  appointed  governor  of  California, 
and  that  Gen.  Kearney  replied,  that  he  was  friendly  to  CoL 
Fremont,  would  not  intefere  with  his  functions  as  governor, 
but  would  in  fiict  asost  in  confirming  him  in  his  authority. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  repeated  testimonals  to  the  le- 
gitimacy of  CoL  Fremont's  assumption  of  gubematorinl 
|K>wer8,  he  was  subjected  therefor  to  the  disgrace  and  in- 
dignity of  a  court  martiaL 

Many  of  the  drcumstuices  connected  with  this  court 
martial  clearly  indicate,  as  already  hinted,  that  it  was  one 
of  tiiose  frequent  attempts  which  are  instigated  by  profe»> 
ttonal  and  personal  jealousy,  to  break  down  the  character 
and  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  an  attiring  and  dcBerring  rival. 
During  his  whole  professional  career  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  government,  CoL  Fremont  has  been  guilty 
of  one  great  firalt,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  intellectual  weak- 
fings,  and  of  the  fitwning  &vorites  of  those  in  place  and 
power,  is  unpardonable.    He  had  not  entered  the  service 

*  See  Benton's  "Thirty  Years  View,"  voL  ii,  page  718. 
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throng  the  channed  gste  of  the  militaiy  estaUishmeiit  at 
Weet  Pcnnt.  "Without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages 
which  an  education  in  that  institution  bestows,  he  had 
ftvoed  his  way  into  important  and  respon^ble  trusts,  by  the 
aheer  force  of  his  intellectual  superiority.  And  after  hav- 
ing obtained  those  posts  and  appointments,  he  had  executed 
the  dangerous  and  difficult  commissions  which  they  in- 
Tolved,  with  a  degree  of  heroimn,  resolution,  and  endu- 
rance, which  have  no  parallel  in  the  civil  history  oi  the 
oountry.  As  year  after  year  advanced,  they  only  brought 
to  light  new  discoveries,  and  revealed  still  greater  services 
which  GoL  Fremont  had  achieyed,  which  gare  him  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  which  elevated  his  name  and  fiime  to  a  still  higher 
eminence  among  the  immortal  catalogue  of  the  world's 
heroes ;  and  which  were  a  constant  though  inyoluntaiy  re- 
proof to  the  laziness  and  habitual  inefficiency  of  those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  service,  and  who  had  never 
done  a  nngle  act  in  that  service  save  to  draw  and  to  expend 
tiieir  salaries. 

This  court  martial  was  consequently  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted solely  through  the  machinations  of  Ool.  Fremont's 
.profesfflonal  rivals.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  it  might  be  technically  true  that,  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment, he  had  acted  independently  of  orders  from  his  supe- 
liors,  in  some  <^  the  striking  and  dedudve  scenes  of  the 
CUifomia  war.  But  that  he,  of  set  purpose,  ever  intended 
^her  to  transcend  or  to  disobey  orders  when  given  by  le- 
gilnnate  authority,  is  absurd  and  untrue.  And  this  firal  at- 
tempt of  spiteftd  jealousy  to  break  the  asfnring  wing  c^ 
that  noble  bird  of  Jove  which  has  so  boldly  mounted  to- 
avard  the  sun,  and  sailed  abroad  over  the  snowy  summits  and 
untrodden  wastes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  pursuit  of 
new  discoveries  and  new  worlds,  ended,  as  it  deserved  to 
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0Dd,  in  fiiSiag  to  aoeomplkh  Hs  piiipo0e.  The  Bnmttftl  b 
jbted  not  to  die ;  in  eyery  case  will  OTentnallj  trhoi^li 
over  every  aasault ;  and  though  for  a  time  itmajbe  oheonred 
by  a  cload  which  imbecile  and  malignaiBt  enyy  may  threw 
OTcr  it,  will  eyentaaUy  rise  above  it*  and  achieve  its  heaven 
directed  destiny  1 

Having  thus  vindicated  both  hia  condnct  and  his  inde- 
pendence, Col.  Fremont's  active  mind  b^an  immediatdy 
to  plan  new  adventures,  in  order  to  oom|dete  and  eoknge 
the  discoveries  which  he  had  already  made.  His  great  aiim 
was  the  nltimate  establishment  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific^ 
as  well  as  the  improvement  of  onr  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  great  western  territories  of  our  conntry.  He  now 
made  his  preparations  for  his  fourth  expediticm.  He  8d,ected 
ioT  his  line  of  march  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande  d^  Norte, 
which  had  as  yet  not  been  traversed  or  explored  in  any  of 
his  preceding  journeys. 

This  expedition  turned  out  to  be  the  most  dangettms 
and  the  most  disastrous  of  all  his  ventures.  His  route 
was  surrounded  by  the  hostile  and  warlike  tribes  of  ihrn 
Utah,  Apaches,  and  Navahoe  Indians,  all  of  whom  were 
at  that  time  on  unfriendly  terms  widi  the  United  States. 
His  company  consisted  of  thirty-three  of  his  old  associates, 
who  were  provided,  at  his  own  exp^ise,  with  one  himdred 
and  twenty  pidked  mules,  with  excellent  rifles,  and  wiA 
every  necessary  equipm^it  for  the  journey.  He  perfarred 
to  travel  in  winter,  because  although  his  dangers  and  msS^^ 
ings  from  the  climate  were  greater  at  that  season,  he 
was  then  better  able  to  disoover  all  the  disadvaalagea 
of  his  route.  By  the  end  of  November,  1848,  CoL  £Ve- 
mont  arrived  with  his  company  at  the  Pueblos  on  the  Up- 
'  per  Arkansas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sienra  which  lay  in  im 
route.  They  dismounted  and  laravekd  on  foot  througik  the 
vast  snow  fields  be£>re  Omx^  oAen  wnist  deep.    After  a 
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tafliMne  msnh  ihey  «rzived  on  die  oHwr  ndB,  in  the  faeaa- 
tifiil  end  verdant  velley  of  San  Lainck  Tet  tiie  moet  difll- 
eult  ead  dangeroua  porticMDa  of  the  great  Kerrae  lay  be&»re 
then.  B J  the  aid  of  his  tdeecope  the  hold  adveuiuiet 
ooidd  discover  in  the  snowy  distance  the  dejvession  in  the 
mountains,  which  the  old  hunters  of  those  western  ontskirfJB 
assured  him  marked  the  locality  of  the  pass  which  he 
sought.  The  guide  whom  Fremont  had  employed  at  the 
Fuehlo  San  Carlos  to  accompany  him,  also  entertained  the 
same  erroneous  impresden.  And  to  the  blunders  of  liieee 
blind  leaders,  and  not  to  his  own  want  of  sagacity,  must 
be  attributed  the  disasters  so  &tal  and  so  destruotiTe, 
whidi  followed  the  carrying  out  of  the  advice  and  counsel 
they  gave. 

Against  the  propriety  of  this  advioe  OoL  Fremont  him- 
self at  firi^  strongly  remonstrated.  His  natural  sagacity^ 
aided  by  hi»  great  experience  as  a  western  traveler  and  ex- 
plorer, led  him  to  distrust  the  safety  of  that  route.  AJfter 
disputing  and  arguing  with  his  guide  fat  two  hours  on  the 
subject,  he  yielded ;  and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of 
his  apprehensions.  The  company  b^^an  to  asc^id  the  rug- 
ged and  frozen  heights  before  them.  The  snow  was  deep, 
the  cold  mtense,  the  difficulty  of  advancing  very  great. 
The  angle  of  elevation  was  abrupt,and  huge  crs^  and  rocks 
oS^m  promoted  over  tiidr  way.  After  a  toilsome  march 
of  a  whole  day,  they  reached  the  poiirt  where  vegetation 
ceasid.  Here  they  were  competed  to  ep^id  the  first  night, 
and  the  intense  rigors  of  the  season  and  of  that  exposed  po- 
sition plsoed  them  all,  man  and  beast,  in  very  great  danger 
of  bmg  firozeti  to  death.  The  energetic  precautions  taken 
by  Ool.  Fremont  averted  so  disastrous  a  result.  The  night 
was  passed  in  safety,  but  when  the  cold  and  cheerless  momr 
ing  dawoed  in  that  exposed  and  lonely  eminence,  the  real  per- 
ils of  the  journey  began.    Soon  the  whole  camp  was  in 
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ttotioB.  The  Moea*  btfere  than  being  mon  dmgmt^nB 
and  diAcnlt  than  that  of  the  preceding  daj,  required 
greater precantiiwia.  Beddeihia,  tiie  depth  of  theenow  i»- 
ereaaed,  and  the  perils  of  the  preeipieea  were  more  immi 
nent.  Mania,  j^pared  daring  the  night  by  the  orders  of 
OoL  Fremont,  were  carried  by  the  first  division  to  beat 
down  and  displace  the  snow.  In  this  exceedingly  exhaost- 
ingwork  the  men  were  compelled  fireqnently  to  relieye 
each  other.  After  a  breach  had  thus  been  made  in  the 
firoien  barrier  which  opposed  their  advances,  the  moles  and 
baggage  were  then  driven  forward.  By  this  process  the 
height  of  the  mountain  was  at  length  reached.  The  smn- 
mit  was  bare  of  all  vegetation,  the  cold  was  intense,  the 
winds^  were  extremely  cutting ;  and  as  the  bold  adven- 
turer gased  aronnd  him,  he  beheld  nothing,  as  &r  as  the 
eye  could  reaidi,  except  thesnowy  wastes  and  nigged  SQm> 
Y  mits  of  the  mountains,  laying  in  cold  and  cheerless  desola- 
tion against  the  wintry  horison.  It  was  one  of  the  grand- 
est, sublimest,  but  most  cheerless  situations  whidi  could  well 
be  imagined* 

The  guide  had  missed  the  pass;  but  that  was  not  the 
most  serious  misfortune  which  befell  the  travelers.  Sud- 
denly a  snow  storm  began  to  sweep  over  the  heights,  and 
to  ragearoundthemwith  tremendous  fury.  Sooathesnow 
became  too  deep  for  the  mules  to  viove.  In  vain  the  men 
attempted  to  remove  the  obstructions,  and  to  urge  the  be- 
numbed beasts  to  continue  their  advance.  So  intense  was 
the  cold,  that  though  a  hundred  and  twenty  mules  were 
dosely  assembled  together,  the  natural  warmth  of  their 
bodies  proved  no  protection  against  the  severity  of  the 
atmosphere.  They  froze  stiff  and  dead  as  they  stood,  fell 
over  like  inanimate  blocks,  and  were  soon  covered  from 
view  by  the  drifting  snow.  The  condition  of  the  party  now 
became  desperate.    To  advance  was  impossiUe.    A  sudden 
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i^Btreat  alone  was  pnotieable.  Leaving  ISmUt  baggage  be- 
hind th^n,  they  recrossed  the  summit,  and  began  to  descend 
in  their  former  tracks*  After  proceeding  some  distance,  they 
fimnd  a  shelter  nnder  some  rocks,  and  fuel  to  kindle  a  fire. 
Bnt  they  were  destitute  of  almost  ererything,  and  a  long 
delay  in  that  retreat  was  impossible.  They  were  then  dis- 
tant ten  days'  travel  from  the  nearest  New  Mexican  settle- 
ment. Fremont  immediately  dispatched  thither  a  gnide 
and  three  picked  men,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  food  and  succor.  They  were  allowed  twenty  days  for 
l^e  performance  of  the  journey. 

During  sixteen  long  and  weary  days  did  Fremont  and  his 
companions  await  the  return  of  those  who  had  departed.— 
By  this  time  their  sufferings  had  become  extreme,  and  he 
himself  could  endure  delay  no  longer.  He  set  out,  at- 
tended only  by  three  &ithfhl  ffiends,  in  order  to  meet  the 
expected  relief.  After  traveling  six  days,  he  reached  the 
camp  of  the  latter.  The  men  presented  a  horrible  appear- 
ance of  suffering  and  despair,  and  King,  the  principal  of 
them,  was  missing.  Fremont  immediately  inquired  for  him, 
and  he  was  directed  to  an  object  lying  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  ground.  He  approached,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
dead  body  of  King,  partly  devoured.  The  latter  had  per- 
ished from  exposure  and  suffering,  and  his  starving  com- 
panions had  greedily  feasted  on  his  remains.  Despair  had 
overwhelmed  them,  and  they  had  waited  only  for  death  to 
release  them  from  their  agonies. 

Fremont  immediately  continued  his  journey,  taking  the 
ibjree  survivors  with  him.  He  soon  came  upon  traces  of 
the  hostQe  Indians.  Following  their  tndl  down  the  Rio 
Del  Norte,  at  that  time  completely  frozen  over,  they  had 
tile  good  fortime  to  discover  a  single  Indian,  obtaining  wa- 
ter fitnn  an  air-hole.  He  was  adroitly  surrounded,  and  ta- 
ken.   He  proved  to  be  a  young  ohief  whom  Fremont  had 
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prenowAj  mat  oa  one  of  his  former  exp6fitioiia»  tlun^^  ki 
a  location  fiir  distant  from  the  spot  where  they  then  were. 
The  Indian  was  friendly.  He  heoame  the  guide  of  the 
travelers,  prooored  them  four  horses,  and  conduoted  them 
to  settlements  where  their  wants  were  sapplied,  and  where 
they  were  able  to  procure  the  means  of  sendii^  relief  to 
their  associates  whom  they  had  left  behind. 

That  relief  was  desperately  needed.  One-third  of  their 
entire  nmnber  had  already  peridied  among  the  snows.  TJie 
whole  of  them  had  started  after  the  departure  of  Fremont, 
to  follow  him;  and  the  frozen  and  halMevoured  r^aaiiis 
of  those  who  had  perished  alcNdg  the  way,  became  the  land- 
marks which  designated  at  intervals  the  horrors  and  8u&r<- 
ings  which  they  had  endured.  Many  of  those  who  survived 
that  terrible  occasion  were  cripfded  for  life,  with  froaen 
hands  and  feet,  and  with  other  painful  consequences  whieh 
followed  their  sufferings. 

Desperate  as  was  the  condition  of  OoL  Fremcmt  after 
this  disastrous  expedition,  in  those  remote  regions,  ho  wae 
not  the  man  even  then  to  abandon  his  purpose,  or  ^ve  way 
to  despondency.  With  unparalleled  resolution  and  cob- 
'  stancy  of  will,  he  still  determined  to  execute  his  original  in- 
tention, and  carry  out  his  first  project.  By  prod^iious  en- 
ergy and  perseverance,  such  as  he  alone  possessed,  he  soon 
obtained  in  that  remote  region,  at  Santa  F^,  wh^e  he  had 
talcen  refuge,  a  new  outfit  of  mm,  arms,  ho]:ses  and  ]^oiw* 
ions.  His  party  again  numbered  thirty  men.  On  this 
occasion,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  he  profited  deeply  by 
the  stem  lessons  which  experience  had  taught  him*  He  sai^ 
ceeded  for  some  time  in  escaping  the  attacks  of  the  hostile 
Apaches  and  Navahoes.  But  he  was  not  always  so  foita- 
nate.  On  one  occasion  a  man  remained  in  the  rear  of  the 
company,  and  soon  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  indicated  thait 
enemies  were  hovering  around  them.    Two  Indians  w^fltt 
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Bboik  difloovered  in  ike  dktftnee.  They  were  eridently  the 
socHits  of  a  krger  company.  To  fight  with  the  savages 
would  have  been  madness.  Gol.  Fremont  at  once  discerned 
that  the  only  way  to  escape  was  to  simulate  j&iendship;  for 
to  resist  the  force  which  might  be  brought  to  assail  them 
was  imposdUe.  The  whole  country  around  was  yery  prob- 
ably infested  by  the  hostile  Indians.  He  had  already  tested, 
on  many  grave  and  critieal  occasions,  his  rare  powers  of 
ascendency  over  the  minds  both  of  savage  and  dvilized 
men,  and  he  relied  on  the  successful  ex^dse  of  those  pow- 
eok  on  this  occasion.  Taking  his  interpreter  with  him,  he 
boldly  and  confidently  advanced  toward  the  savages.  The 
first  move  of  the  Indians  was  to  induce  him  to  pass  around 
tiie  head  of  a  ravine,  by  which  means  his  connection  with 
bis  own  company  would  be  intercepted.  Even  at  this  ap- 
parently treacherous  suggestion,  CoL  Fremont  was  not  dis- 
couraged ;  he  complied,  and  having  approached  them,  be* 
gaa  to  converse  in  a  sociable  and  friendly  way.  He  soon 
gained  their  confidence.  The  wild,  untutored  savages  of 
tbe  hills  and  f^ins  felt  the  commanding  influence  of  supe- 
rior intell^ence.  Col.  Fremont  announced  his  name,  but 
found  that  the  Indians  were  not  &miliar  with  it.  He  de- 
clared hsi  intentions  and  purposes,  which  were  friendly  and 
commendable ;  and  assured  them  that  he  would  be  a  bene* 
&Gt<^,  and  not  a  foe,  to  them.  He  then  invited  them  to 
his  camp.  EEis  cordial  tone  and  manner  had  by  this  time 
so  completely  disarmed  their  fears,  that  they  complied  with 
his  request.  There  they  ate,  smoked,  and  drank,  and  soon 
became  attached  to  his  person,  and  fHendly  to  his  purposes ; 
alfiiough  one  of  their  tribe  had  shot  at  one  of  his  men  that 
vwry  day,  and  they  had  just  cause  of  apprehending  severe 
ptmi«hni<ait  for  their  hostility.  The  result  was,  that  the 
ttfo  Jndia;na^  thus  Strangely  converted  from  fi:>es  into  friends^ 
bf  the  attntfiid  resohttioB  and  self-possession  of  C6L  Fre- 
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moni,  were  ereBtaaUj  most  lerTioeaUe  to  fab  mtoettk 
While  he  and  his  sbisU  eompany  were  pursumg  their  dsa* 
gerooa  route  in  one  direction,  these  Indians  adroitij  eon- 
ducted  the  whole  of  their  tribe  in  another,  and  the  expedi« 
tion  was  thns  able  to  advance  through  a  hostile  and  danger^ 
ous  country  without  hinderance  or  peril.  A  suceeedk^ 
winter  concluded  the  toils  and  adventures  which  attended 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  thb  memorable  ex> 
pedition,  the  begioing  of  which,  through  the  error  of  tiis 
guide,  had  been  attended  with  sudi  disastrous  resi^ita. 
He  found  a  secure  and  practicable  route,  after  great  ve* 
searches  and  unwearied  diligence,  which  very  few  men 
would  have  exhibited,  which  evoituallj  conducted  him  to 
Sacramento.  He  may  thus  be  said  to  have  thrown  opesi, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  golden  gates  to  the  New  £1  Dorado, 
which  have  since  glittered  from  a&r  upon  the  vision  of  so 
many  adventurers. 

The  results  of  this  fifth  and  last  expedition  of  our  ad* 
venturous  hero,  were  in  the  highest  degree  satis&ctory. 
He  revealed  safe  and  easy  passes  over  the  mountains,  and 
through  fertile  districts  of  country,  the  whole  of  the  way 
to  California.  His  route  lay  upon  a  straight  line  of  the 
thirty-dghth  and  thirty-ninth  degrees.  It  is  the  same  route 
which  prudence  and  wise  policy  dictate  as  the  one,  and  as 
the  only  one,  which  is  suited  for  the  American  Central  Pfteifio 
Railway,  to  be  used  when  the  enterprke,  energy,  and  sa* 
gadty  of  the  country  shall  have  become  able  to  appremate- 
the  inestimable  importance  and  value  of  that  great  na« 
tional  work. 

During  his  first  residence  in  California,  Col.  Fremont  had 
become  one  of  the  earliest  and  largest  American  proprie^ 
tors.  He  at  that  time  purchased  the  &mous  Mariposa 
grant,  which  afterward  turned  out  to  be  fraught  with 
golden  treasures.    After  the  termination  and  conqdetion  of 
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•U  bb  dei^^  of  dkooYcny  and  wdeaatiBc  euterpriaefl,  he  re* 
tamed  to  Oalilbniia.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
foimatio9  of  the  oonstitution  of  that  state,  and  he  was  the 
jniiMapai  means  of  introdaeing  into  that  dooament,  olansee 
which  totally  ezolnde  the  iHreaence  and  the  oone  of  alarery 
from  the  limits  of  that  State. 

In  1850,  B&er  the  adoption  of  the  eonstitntion,  C<^  Fre* 
mont  was  ^eoted  one  of  the  first  senators  of  Galifbmia  to 
the  Federal  goyemmenU  He  drew  the  diort  term  of  two 
years ;  bat  he  sat  only  one  term  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  delays  which  took  place  in  the 
admiflrion  of  the  state  which  he  represented  to  the  Union. 
Aft^  the  tenninati<m  of  his  period  of  office,  he  was  succeed* 
ed  by  J.  B.  Weller,  a  dedded  pro-sIaTcry  candidate.  CoL 
Fremont  then  devoted  himself  to  developing  the  resources 
of  his  immense  est4ite  in  OaUfoniia.  He  soon  became  great- 
ly annoyed  by  claims  which  were  brought  against  him  for 
^applies  which  had  been  furnished  to  the  United  States 
troops  on  his  priyate  credit,  during  the  campaign  which  pv^ 
ceded  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  California.  While  in  England,  on  private  bum- 
ness,  he  was  even  arrested  on  one  of  these  claims,  and  en- 
dured a  short  confinement,  in  consequence  of  the  indifiTer* 
ence  of  the  Federal  government  in  disdiarging  liabilities^ 
which  it  was  not  only  bound  by  every  obligation  of  law  and 
honor  to  discharge,  but  liabilities  which  had  been  incurred 
in  executing  measures  which  resulted  in  ten  thousand  fi[>ld 
more  profit  to  the  Union,  than  the  amount  expended  and 
reflmded. 

Col.  Fremont  was  destined,  after  the  termination  of  those 
difficulties,  to  experience  others  not  less  harassing  and  per- 
plexing. He  was  assailed  with  annoyances,  not  only  from 
government,  but  also  from  many  individuals  who  resisted 
his  claims  on  the  great  and  valuable  Mariposa  grant.    He 
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dtfended  hk  righU  in  mmij  oointfl,  ftom  the  low«Bt  locd 
jndioatnres  of  the  coiwatrj  and  ttaite  of  .CUifbioia,  np  to  1^ 
mpreme  court  ot  the  United  States.  The  dedonons  wcm: 
Qniformly  in  his  fiiTor ;  and  now  at  last  the  Ladiaputable  titksr 
to  that  inunense  poaaenkm  has  been  finally  dotenniiied  ta 
be  in  him  alone,  by  the  highest  tribonal  in  the  land.  Thia. 
decision  rendered  the  bold  adyentnrer,  the  illnstrioiiB  "  Path- 
Finder  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,"  as  he  has  not  unaptly 
been  termed,  one  of  the  wealthiest  citisens  in  the  nation. 
With  his  nsnal  indixnitable  persereranoe  in  the  jmrsnit  of. 
his  purposes,  with  his  nnsorpasBed  sagacity  and  shrewdness^, 
he  has  triumphed  oyer  these  last  difficulties,  and  now  e»<- 
j«ys  the  well-deserred  &uits  of  his  labors. 

On  the  18th  of  June,   1850,  CoL  Fremont,  who  had 
recently  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  was  nominated 
by  the  National  Republican  Oonrention  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia^ as  their  candidate  for  the  presid^icy  of  the  Uniled. 
States.   Senator  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  receiTed  their  suf. : 
firages  as  nominee  for  the  vice  presidency.    Several  other 
candidates  were  placed  before  the  convention,  as  competi- 
tors of  OoL  Fremont,  whose  claims  were  maintained  hy 
their  respective  partisans  with  great  earnestness.    But  the 
minds  ofUie  great  majority  of  the  delegates  were  convinced 
from  the  first  of  the  superior  merits  and  greater  availability 
of  GoL  Fremont;  and  he  received  en  the  first  ballot  three 
hundred  and  fifty^iine  votes,  against  one  hundred  and  ninety^'  - 
nine.    After  tlie  dedsion  was  made  known,  the  choice  was 
rendered  unanimous,  and  thus  Col.  Fremont  was  placed  be- 
fore the  world  under  the  most  fiivorable  circumstancesi,  as  the . 
candidate  of  a  great  and  influential  party,  tor  the  first  office 
in  the  gift  of  any  free  people  in  the  world.* 

•  The  following  were  the  different  votes  cast  by  the  delegates  of 
the  various  states  which  they  represented : 
Fer  Fr«iiioiit-*MaiB«,   18;    New  HMnpshirg^U;   Vermant,   Ifi; 
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ThiA  oonvention  was  much  the  largest,  the  most  inflaen* 
tial,  and  the  most  intelligent  which  had  ever  yet  assembled 
to  represent  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  Republican 
part  J  in  the  United  States.  The  nomination  of  so  yonng  a 
man  as  Col.  Fremont,  under  such  circumstances,  is  an  event 
both  remarkable  in  itself,  and  in  the  highest  degree  flatter- 
ing to  him.  He  is  the  youngest  man,  and  the  one  least  iden- 
tified with  political  intrigue  and  party  slL-ife,  who  has  ever 
yet  been  a  candidate  for  the  preside:  V3y,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  inquiry  both  of  interest  and  importance,  to 
ascertain  the  gi*ounds  on  which  this  strange  preference  has 
been  based,  and  to  trace  the  causes  which  thus  led  to  a  re- 
sult which,  however  satisfactory  to  the  agents  who  produced 
it,  may  have  surprised  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
subject. 

It  is  urged  in  behalf  of  Col.  Fremont,  that  his  political 
sentiments  are  eminently  wise  and  just  in  reference  to  the 
slavery  question.  These  sentiments  he  has  boldly,  and  con- 
sistently avowed  firom  the  beginning  of  his  career  till  the 

Hassaehusetts,  89;  Rhode  Island,  12;  Connecticut^  18;  New  York, 
OS;  New  Jersey,  7:  Pennsylvania^  10;  Maryland,  4;  Ohio,  30;In< 
diana^  18;  I^inois,  14;  Michigan,  18;  Wisconsin,  16;  Iowa»  12; 
Kansas,  9 ;  California,  12 ;  Kentucky,  6.     Total,  859. 

For  McLean — ^Maine  11 ;  New  York,  3;  New  Jersey,  14;  Pennsyl- 
▼aaia,  Tl ;  Delaware,  9;  Maryland,  8;  Ohio,  89  ;  Indiana,  21 ;  Illi- 
Aoi9y  19;  Minnesota^  8;  Nebraska,  8.    Total,  196» 

For  Sumner — ^New  York,  2, 

For  Seward — ^New  York,  1. 

Virginia  had  declined  casting  any  vote  when  called  upon.  Michi- 
gan,  before  casting  her  vote,  said  the  first  choice  of  the  delegation 
had  been  Mr.  Seward,  but  finding  that  the  sense  of  the  Convention ' 
was  unmistakably  in  favor  of  Fremont,  she  had  decided  to  east  her 
TOte  for  the  favorite.  Wisdbnsin  intimated  a  similar  predilection  for 
Mr.  Seward,  but  that  her  second  choice  was  Mr.  Chase,  aud  her  third, 
JUx.  Sumner.  H<ir  vote  wae  east  for  Fremont  The  District  of  Go* 
attmbia*  when  called  upon,  declined  voting. 

C  4 
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pieseiit  time.  On  the  17th  of  March  last,  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Gh>yemor  Robinson,  which  it  will  be 
seen,  condosiTel j  establishes  CoL  Fremont's  ardent  Brmpa- 
th J  with  the  freemen  of  Eainsas : 

"New  York,  176 Second  Ayenne,  March  Vf,  1856b 

^'  My  Di&AB  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  February  reached  me  in 
Washington  some  time  since.  I  read  it  with  much  satis&o- 
tion.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  that  you  retained  so 
lirely  a  recollection  of  our  intercourse  in  Oalifomia.  But 
my  own  experience  is,  that  permanent  and  valuable  friendt- 
ships  are  most  often  formed  in  contests  and  struggles.  If  a 
man  has  good  points,  then  they  become  salient,  and  we 
know  each  other  suddenly. 

^^  I  had  both  been  thinking  and  speaking  of  you  latterly. 
The  Banks  balloting  in  the  House  and  your  moyements  in 
Kansas  had  naturally  carried  my  mind  back  to  our  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  odd  ballots  in  CaUfomia,  and  your  letter 
came  seasonably  and  fitly  to  complete  the  connection.  We 
were  defeated  then ;  but  that  contest  was  only  an  incident 
in  a  great  struggle,  and  the  victory  was  deferred,  not  lost. 
You  have  carried  to  another  field  the  same  principle,  with 
courage  and  ability  to  maintain  it ;  and  I  make  you  mysin- 
cere  congratulations  on  your  success — ^incomplete  so  fiur,  but 
destined  in  the  end  to  triumph  absolutely. 

^'I  had  been  wuting  to  see  what  shape  the  Kansaaques* 
tion  would  take  in  congress,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  give 
you  some  views  in  relation  to  the  probable  result.  Nothing 
yet  has  been  accomplished ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the 
end  congress  will  take  efficient  measures  to  lay  before  the 
American  people  the  exact  truth  concerning  your  afiaira. 
Neither  you  nor  I  can  have  any  doubt  what  verdict  the 
people  will  pronounce,  upon  a  truthfiil  exposition.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  from  the  prodamatioii  of  the  president,  that  lie 
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ififteada  to  reoognice  the  usurpation  m  EansM,  as  the 
mate  government,  and  that  its  sedition  law,  the  test  oath, 
and  the  means  to  be  taken  to  expel  its  people  as  alibis,  will 
all  directly  or  indirectly  be  supported  by  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Your  position  will  undoubtedly  be  diffi- 
cult, but  you  know  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  finur 
ness  and  prudence.  When  the  critical  moment  arrives,  you 
must  act  for  yourself— no  man  can  give  you  counsel  A 
true  man  will  always  find  his  best  counsel  in  that  inspirit 
tion  which  a  good  cause  never  fisuls  to  give  him  at  the  in- 
*  stant  of  trial.  All  history  teaches  us  that  great  results  are 
ruled  by  a  wise  Providence,  and  we  are  but  units  in  the 
great  plan.  Your  action  will  be  determined  by  events  as 
they  present  themselves,  and  at  this  distance  I  can  only  say 
that  I  sympathize  cordially  with  you ;  and  that,  as  you 
stood  by  me  firmly  and  generously  when  we  were  defeated 
by  the  I^ullifiers  in  California,  I  have  every  disposition  to 
istand  by  you  in  the  same  way  in  your  battle  with  them  in 

^*  You  see  that  what  I  have  been  saying  is  more  a  reply 
to  the  suggestions  which  your  condition  makes  to  me,  than 
any  answer  to  your  letter,  which  more  particularly  regards 
inysel£  The  notices  which  you  had  seen  of  me,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presidency,  came  from  the  partial  disposition 
of  friends,  who  think  of  me  more  flatteringly  than  I  do  of 
myself  and  do  not,  therefore,  call  fi^r  any  action  from  us. 
Repeating  that  I  am  really  and  sincerely  gratified  in  the 
raiewal  of  our  old  friendship,  or  rather  in  the  expression 
of  it,  whidh  I  hope  will  not  hereafter  have  so  long  an  inter- 
val, I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

•*J.  C.  Fremont, 

**OoT.  Ghabues  Robinboh,  Lawrence,  Eansfts." 

In  April,  1856,  he  was  iavited  to  attend  at  the  great 
Xaosas  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  New  York  Taber« 
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Bade ;  and  although  tmable  to  comply  with  the  invita- 
tion, he  sent  a  reply  to  the  committee  which  clearly  stated 
his  opinions  on  this  vital  question.  Said  he:  *^ I  heartily 
concur  in  all  movements  which  have  for  their  object  to  re- 
pair the  mischiefi  arising  from  the  violation  of  good  fidth 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  I  am  opposed 
to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  upon  principle,  sustained  and 
made  habitual  by  long  settled  convictions.  While  I  feel  in- 
flexible in  the  belief  that  it  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with 
where  it  exists  under  the  shield  of  state  sovereignty,  I  am 
as  inflexibly  opposed  to  its  extension  on  this  continent  be* 
yond  its  present  limits.'' 

Nor  are  these  sentiments  of  opposition  to  slavery  new, 
or  of  recent  ori^.  To  Col.  Fremont's  decided  devotion 
to  Freedom  in  Califomia,  he  owes  his  defeat  as  a  candidate 
for  reelection  to  the  United  States  senate.  In  that  contest, 
the  propagandists  of  slavery,  made  the  issue  paramount  and 
distinct,  and  he  who  now  bears  the  Republican  standard 
was  sacrificed,  simply  because  he  would  not  consent  to  di- 
vide California,  and  thus  countenance  the  formation  of  an- 
other slave  state.  Gov,  Robinson,  then  a  member  of  the 
Califomia  legislature,  though  opposed  to  bun  politically, 
WiiS  his  firm  friend  and  supporter  in  that  memorable  con- 
test ;  and  the  attachment  thus  formed  between  them  has 
1^  ever  since  continued.  Had  Col.  Fremont  possessed  the 
pliant  and  truculent  virtue  of  many  professional  politicians, 
he  might  to-day  be  enjoying  the  favors  of  those  who  so 
fiberally  reward,  and  so  gratefully  remember  their  devo- 
tees, but  he  never  would  have  become  the  standard-bearer 
of  freedom,  or  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  fi-iends 
of  liberty. 

The  political  doctrines  both  of  Col.  Fremont  and  of  the 
great  party  which  has  nominated  him  for  the  presidency, 
tnay  be  most  clearly  learned  from  the  elaborate  platform 
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^wMch  was  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  the  latter,  at  their 
oonyention  in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  which  we  append  be- 
low.* This  document  embraces,  beside  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, all  the  great  issues  which  now  agitate  the  country; 
and  sets  forth  boldly,  clearly,  and  fully  the  sentiments  of  a 
vast,  intelligent,  and  influential  portion  of  the  nation  in  ref^ 

*  "  This  Conyention  of  Delegates^  aasambled  ia  punitaoee  of  •  mU 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  irithoat  regard  to  past 
political  differences  or  divisions,  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
MisBonri  Compromise ;  to  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  ; 
'to  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  free  Territory ;  in  favor  of  the  admi»> 
sion  of  Kansas  as  a  Free  State ;  of  restoring  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President)  do 

"  1.  Resolve,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  Republican  institutions^ 
-and  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the 
union  of  the  States,  shaU  be  preserved. 

^%  Reaolved^  That  with  our  Bepublican  fathers  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
self-evident  truth  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  unalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the  primary  ob- 
ject and  ulterior  design  of  our  Federal  Government  were  to  secure 
those  rights  to  all  persons  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction;  that  as 
our  Republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our 
.  National  Territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  ^^ainst  all  at- 
tempts to  violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Slavery  in  the  Uni* 
ted  StateS)  by  positive  legislation  prohibiting  its  existence  or  exten- 
fiion  therein.  That  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  or  of  a  Terri« 
■torial  Legidature,  of  any  individual  or  associati<m  of  individuals,  to 
give  legal  assistance  to  Slavery  in  any  Temtory  of  the  United  Statei^ 
while  the  present  Constitution  shall  be  maintained. 

"8.  Be$olvedt  That  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sover- 
eign power  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  govemr 
rn^Uti  And  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and 
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erenee  to  them.  Should  the  event  of  the  final  deoiaoii  «l 
the  ballot-box  plaice  the  helm  of  state  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  profess  these  sentiments,  and  endorse  this  platform, 
they  will  doubtless  be  vigorously  carried  out  and  executed* 
The  oonyention  which  nominated  GoL  Fremont  to  the 

the  daty  of  Gongrdss  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  those  twin  relics 
of  barbarism — ^Polygamy  and  Slavery. 

'*4.  Resolved,  That  while  the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States  was 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people  in  order  '  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  proTide 
for  the  common  defense^  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,'  and 
contains  ample  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  life^  libtfty  and 
property  of  every  citisen,  the  dearest  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  been  firaudulently  and  violently  taken  from 
them; 

"Their  Territory  has  been  invaded  by  an  armed  force ; 

"Spurious  and  pretended  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  officers 
have  been  set  over  them,  by  whose  usurped  authority,  sustained  by 
the  military  power  of  the  Government^  tyrannical  and  unconstitutiQBal 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced ; 

"The  rights  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  have  been 
infringed; 

"  Test  oaths  of  an  extraordinary  and  entangling  nature  have  been 
imposed  as  a  condition  of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  and  holding 
office; 

"The  right  of  an  accused  person  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  has  been  denied; 

"  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses^  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seixures^  has  been 
violated ; 

"  They  have  been  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law ; 

That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has  been  abridged^ 
The  right  to  choose  their  representatives  has  been  made  of  Jie 
effect ; 

"Murders,  robberiesi  and  arsons  have  been  instigated  and  encour- 
aged, and  the  offenders  have  been  allowed  to  go  unpunished; 

"That  all  these  things  have  been  done  with  the  knowledg«^  Mne». 
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|[>ro&ddency,  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  distingtiifihed  for 
talents  and  eminence  which  had  ever  assembled  to  repr^ 
sent  the  Republican  or  Anti-Slavery  party  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  among  them  seven  governors  and 
ex-governors  of  states,  three  lieutenant-governors,  and  thir 

Imhi,  ftnd  proenrement  of  the  present  Administration,  and  that  for 
this  high  crime  against  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  humanity^ 
we  arraign  that  Administration,  the  President,  his  advisers,  agenti^ 
snpporters,  apologists  and  accessories,  either  before  or  after  the  facts, 
before  the  country  and  before  the  world ;  and  that  it  is  our  fixed 
purpose  to  bring  the  actual  perpetrators  of  these  atroeious  outrages, 
mtkd  their  aecomplices^  to  a  sure  and  condign  punishment  hereafter. 

"5.  Reiolved,  That  Kansas  should  be  immediately  admitted  as  a 
State  of  the  Union,  with  her  present  Free  Constitution,  m  at  once  the 
most  effectual  way  of  securing  to  her  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  of  ending  the 
civil  strife  now  raging  in  her  Territory. 

6.  ^Reiolved,  That  the  highwayman's  plea  that  'might  makes  rights' 
embodied  in  the  Ostend  Cireular,  was  in  every  respect  unworthy  of 
American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring  shame  and  didionor  upon 
sny  Government  or  people  that  gave  it  their  sanction. 

7.  **Beiolted,  That  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  most 
central  and  practical  route,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction ;  and  as  an 
auxiliary  thereto,  the  immediate  eonstmction  of  an  emigrant  route  on 
the  line  of  the  railroad  is  necessary. 

6.  *'  JUioived,  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  rivers  and  harbors,  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the 
accommodation  and  security  of  our  existing  commerce,  are  authorized 
by  the  Constitution,  and  justified  by  the  obligation  of  Government 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

^.  *'  Iteiolvei  That  we  invite  the  affiliation  and  eo-operation  of  th6 
Bteii  of  all  parties,  however  differing  from  us  in  other  re6peeta,  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  herein  declared,  and  believing  that  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  gnaran* 
tees  liberty  of  conseience  and  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  we 
oppose  all  legislation  impairing  their  security." 
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t^-flix^  members  and  ex-members  of  congress.  And  lAa^ 
ever  may  be  the  derelopments  of  the  future,  it  camiot  be 
denied  that  new  interest  and  new  energy  have  been  infused 
by  them  into  the  political  opponents  of  the  institution  of 
davery,  and  of  its  extension  and  establishment  in  the  Jiew 
territories  and  new  states  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  nomination  of  CoL  Fremont  was  received  with  uni»- 
sual  enthusiasm  throughout  that  vast  community  who  had 
been  represented  by  the  Philadelphia  convention.  The 
prevalent  enthusiasm  was  even  carried  over  into  the  ranks 
of  some  who  had  not  before  been  recognized  as  belonging 
to  that  organization.  The  ^'  American  National  Club"  of 
the  city  of  New-Tork,  immediately  after  the  BepubMcan 
nominations  were  made,  by  a  series  of  clear  and  decided 
resolutions,  expressed  their  determiaation  to  recognize  in 
the  ^  aggressions  of  the  South  upon  Northern  interests,  as 
exemplified  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  wbidi 
Henry  Clay  and  his  compatriots  enacted  to  remain  invio- 
late forever,  in  a  bloody  and  cowardly  attack  upon  a  Nortfah 
em  representative  in  the  United  States  senate,  to  restrain 
freedom  of  speech,  the  iaalienable  prerogative  of  an  Amer- 
ican freeman,  and  in  the  cruel  butcheries  of  the  free-state 
American  settlers  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  to  &oilitat6 
the  spread  of  an  institution  which  is  a  blight  and  curse  to 
a  free  people,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  fona 
and  maintain  a  sectional  party,  the  tenets  of  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  every  true  American  freeman.^ 
They  then  denounced  thenonunation  of  Mr.  Fillmore  aa  9^ 
unwarrantable  concession  to  the  South,  whose  aggressioim 
have  already  become  intolerable ;  and  conclude  by  declari> 
ing  that  they  find  the  only  true  and  consistent  representa* 
tives  of  republican  principles  iu  the  nominees  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  Republican  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia. 

The  advocates  of  CoL  Fremont  assert  that  he  possesses 
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rare  and  valuable  qnalificatioiis  for  the  office  for  which 
they  have  designated  him.  These  qualifications  may  be  de> 
fined  as  being  personal,  sectional,  and  general.  His  personal 
qualifications  are  said  to  consist  in  his  superior  sagacity, 
energy,  and  independence  of  tdiaracter.  Many  ancient  dem. 
ocrats  suppose  that  in  him  they  would  behold  a  revival  of 
the  inflexible  determination,  the  bold  and  unflinching  con* 
ostency,  of  the  departed  hero  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  un* 
doubtedly  true,  that  the  personal  traits  of  Col.  Fremont  re- 
semble,  in  no  inconaderable  degree,  the  character  of  him 
who  crushed  with  an  iron  hand  the  scorpion  head  of  Nullifi- 
cation in  South  Carolina,  who  assailed  and  destroyed  the 
United  States  Bank  when  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power, 
who  removed  the  deposits  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a 
terrified  and  hostile  nation,  and  who,  by  many  great  deeda 
of  foaiiess  determination,  won  for  himself  the  honorable 
and  unamlnguous  epithet  of  ^'  Old  Hickory."  Oertam  it  is, 
that  If  ever  GoL  Fremont  becomes  president  of  the  United 
Blafes,  the  ignoble  and  disgraceful  reign  of  the  supple,  back-* 
0lmrs 'politicians  will  have  come  to  a  premature  end. 

It  is  said  that  Col.  Fremont  is  in  himself  a  most  eminent 
^presentative  of  the  youthful  republic  whose  citizen  he  is* 
Xike  his  country,  he  is  young  in  years,  and  possesses  the 
^la^ic  energy  which  is  the  characteristic  of  youth  alone. 
!l^te  it,  he  has  been  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  storms,  hafi 
boh^y  breasted  the  mountain  winds,  and  has  grown  up  to 
greatness,  consequence,  and  wealth,  in  opposition  to  many 
iiiffsEVorable  influences.  Like  it,  he  is  ambitious  of  honora* 
1^  success;  and  entertams  bright  and  glowing  anticipa* 
tiems  of  still  further  advancement  in  the  future.  Such  a 
iBfkh,  placed  at  the  head  of  American  aflalrs,  might  natu* 
rtStfl^  supposed  to  presage  future  energy  and  progress  in 
national  improvement  and  glory. 
'  CM.  IVelnont  is  also  the  fiiend  and  patron  of  the  internal 
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improTement  syBtem.  He  may  not  hare  had  the  large  expe- 
rience as  a  statesman  which  has  distrngoished  the  great 
names  that  adorn  our  comitry's  history.  No  such  quality  iil 
clauned  for  him.  But  it  is  asserted  that  his  observant  saga* 
city  has  made  him  familiar  with  the  diversified  wants  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  Oonfederaoy,  and  that  an  opportn* 
nity  only  is  wanting  to  enable  him  to  display  the  same  great 
qualities  at  a  statesman  which  have  characterized  him  as  an 
explorer,  as  a  soldier,  as  the  execntive  officer  of  a  turbulent 
and  new-bom  territory.  It  is  with  confidence  asserted,  that 
the  same  limited  experience  as  a  statesmen,  previous  to  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency,  characterized  the  boldest,  ablest 
and  most  successful  of  all  presidents ;  and  that  if  Jackson 
became  greater  in  the  executive  chair  of  the  nation  than  he 
had  been  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  the  same  experience 
would  be  developed  by  his  proposed  imitator  and  successor;. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  fact,  that  other  personal  qualities  of  Col.  Fremont,  are 
his  industrious  self-culture,  and  his  life-long  endeavor  to  enr 
rich  his  mind,  and  improve  his  natural  powers  witii  vaiuft- 
ble  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  he  never  studied  within  the 
walls  of  the  national  school  at  West  Point ;  but  we  question 
whether,  to  a  man  of  his  native  energy  and  sagadty,  sudi  a 
deprivation  has  ever  been  an  injury.  He  has  beai  his  d'Wn 
instructor.  He  is  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  His  hab- 
its have  been  thoughtM  and  studious  from  his  youth.  Bis 
venerable  instructor.  Dr.  Robertson,  narrates  how,  when  a 
mere  boy,  Fremont's  superior  intelligence  and  industry  at> 
tracted  his  attention ;  how  in  the  space  of  one  short  jwSt 
his  pupil  had  mastered  Osasar,  Cornelius  Nepos,  t9aliu«t» 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  portions  of  livy ;  how  during  the 
same  period  he  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  0r00iiNi 
Minora,  a  portion  of  the  Qr»ca  Majori,  and  four  booka^of 
the  niiad;  how  his  capacious  memory  retaiiied  all  that^he 
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bad  erer  read ;  how  he  seemed  evea  to  acquire  kno^edgOi 
and  to  comprehend  things  by  intnition ;  how,  when  he  pe- 
rused the  mmple  but  sublime  accotmt  giren  by  Herodotus 
of  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  which  saved  the  lib- 
erties of  Oreece  from  a  tyrant's  grasp,  young  Fremont 
caught  the  generous  inspiration  of  his  author,  and  proved 
his  just  appreciation  of  the  great  theme,  in  verses  which  his 
instructor  ^  read  with  pleasure  and  admiration  at  the  strong 
marks  of  genius"  stamped  upon  his  production.  And  even 
during  the  very  short  and  unpropitious  period  which  Col.  Fre- 
mont spent  in  the  senate,  he  obtained  the  passage  of  several 
laws  for  working  the  gold  mines  of  Galifomia,  which  settled 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  the  time ;  which  pre* 
vented  the  mines  on  the  pubHc  domams  from  being  fiumed 
out  on  the  old  destructive  Spanish  principle,  so  as  to  derive 
a  revenue  to  the  government,  but  none  to  the  individual  la- 
borer; and  which  subdivided  the  gold-bearing  territory 
into  minute  portions,  and  granted  permits  to  actmd  miners 
to  work  them  on  easy,  secure,  and  favorable  conditions, 
which  led  thousands  of  poor  men  on  to  the  pessession  of 
Wealth. 

Among  the  sectional  qualities  of  CoL  Fremont — ^by  which 
we  mean,  those  qualities  which  commend  him  to  the  pai^ 
ticular  party  whose  nominee  he  is — may  be  named  the  fiioi 
that,  through  his  agency,  Galifomia  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  free  state.  Unquestionably  this  merit  is,  to  the 
opponent  of  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  At  the  period  of  the  admission  of  California  to 
the  Union,  CoL  Fremont  was  the  most  influential  citizen  of 
tiiat  territory.  His  influence  would  have  been  decisive 
whichever  way  it  might  be  directed.  Guided  by  an  honest 
aversion  to  the  further  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery,  he 
used  his  authority  in  &vor  of  freedom.  He  stayed  the  on- 
irasd  tide  which  was  then  sweeping  that  mstitutim),  with 
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mighty  and  fir-reachmg  surges,  oyw  the  immenae  wtsJ^afi 
whioh  were  from. year  to  year  incorporated  into  the  ConfiKU 
eraoy,  in  the  £u:  south-west  and  west.  It  was  he  who  said 
fiercely  and  resolutely  to  that  dark  flood :  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed  1    And  they  were  stayed, 

To^en  who  regard  not  only  the  present  existence  of 
slavery  as  agreat  national  evil,  but  especially  to  men  who  con- 
sider its  farther  extension  in  new  territories  as  a  still  greater 
one,  such  a  service  as  this,  rendered  at  that  critical  moment 
when  the  fate  of  California  hung  trembling  in  the  uncertain 
balance,  deserves  to  be  rewarded  with  no  inconsideral^ 
boon.  For  such  a  service,  the  uneasy  and  responsible  emi- 
nence which  has  already  unfortunately  proved  the  grave- 
yard wherein  lie  buried  the  reputations  of  not  a  few  aspir- 
ing statesmen,  is  sm*ely  not  too  high  or  rich  a  remunerationu 
.  With  such  antecedents  before  them,  that  immense  body 
of  American  citizens,  belonging  to  several  different  politi- 
eal  parties,  who  harmonize  in  opposing  the  further  exten- 
sion of  slaveiy,  suppose  that,  by  supporting  Col.  Fremoiit, 
they  ensure  the  future  triumph  of  the  one  great  priiieifde 
which  they  maintain  as  paramount  to  all  others.  And  un- 
questionably they  are  right.  The  securest  barrier  which 
oeuld  possibly  be  reared  against  the  future  admission  of 
slave  territoiies  and  slave  states  to  this  Union,  would  be 
the  election  of  CoL  Fremont.  In  case  that  event  oocurrei, 
it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that  Eanzas  would  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  with  her  present  free  constitutioa; 
thai  effectual  means  would  very  soon  be  adopted  to.seoiuad 
to  her  citizens  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  thek  Ji^ubf, 
privileges,  and  property;  that  congress  would  ex'&aM^iQ^ 
unquestionable  authority  to  legislate  fbv  the  territories  .so 
as  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  in  future ;  that  such 
outrages  as  have  been  perpetrated  in  Kanzas — ^the  freedom. 
of  qieecb,  the  ballot-box  and  the  press  infringed^  tb&  rij^ 
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of  the  people  to  bear  arms  restricted,  the  deprivstkm  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  law,  the 
right  freely  to  choose  their  own  represeirt»tiyes  invaded— 
that  such  outrages  would  be  suppressed  and  pimished  witii 
a  degree  of  energy  and  rigor  which  would  fordbly  renund 
people  of  the  days  of  Gen.  Jackson,  when  a  man  occupied 
the  office  of  the  chief  magistracy  who  both  knew  his  duty 
and  was  not  afraid  to  execute  it. 

Among  the  general  qualifications  for  this  post  which,  it  is 
urged,  CoL  Fremont  possesses— -qualifications  which  com* 
m^id  him  to  the  &vor  of  the  whole  nation — ^may  be  named 
the  fact  that,  though  the  nominee  of  a  Republican  oonren- 
tion,  he  is  not  identified  with  the  abolition  movement.  He 
differs  essentially  from  the  former  nominees  of  the  abcfiticm 
party.  He  recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery  where  it  al- 
ready prevails,  and  strenuously  asserts  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  the  Southern  states  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  But  he  is  as  strenuously  opposed  to  the  ftituxe 
.  isxtension  of  slavery  in  new  states  and  new  territories.  And 
isk  maintaining  this  cardinal  doctrine,  CoL  Fremont  repre* 
«ents  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  and 
patriotic  Americans  of  every  party,  not  only  in  the  North, 
but  also  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South.  This  great 
and  wise  doctrine  is  at  once  conservative  and  progressive. 
It  oenters  in  itself  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  patriotism  of 
lioth  of  these  principles.  It  guarantees  the  security  of  ex^ 
:  istuig  institutions,  to  eradicate  which  would  be  to  revolntioi^ 
•iae^  destroy,  and  uproot  the  very  foundation  of  great  and 
<pcc$peroii8  states,  and  thus  effect  much  more  injury  than 
4iie  T^sci^produced  would  effect  good.  At  the  same  tisie, 
^theSVemont  doctrine,  taking  an  enlarged  and  sagacious 
view  of  tlnngs,  discerns,  that  while  an  evil  already  tho- 
zougMy  interwoven  into  the  frame-work  of  society  may 
MsS^j  sad  of  aeoessity  be  allowed  to  r^nain,  that  is  no 
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sriiy  t&at  evfl  should  be  freshly  introdnoed  into  the 
yery  life  and  oonslitnllon  of  new  states  and  territories.  Il 
tMserts  tibat,  because  an  old  man  who  has  long  mdnlged  in 
tti  andent  and  pemidons  habit  may  be  allowed  to  continne 
so  to  do,  since  to  'ijliange  him  might  be  to  destroy  him, 
that  is  no  reason  why  yoimg,  vigorous,  and  healthy  men 
should  follow  his  example,  and  beoome  inoculated  with  the 
same  moral  vices.  For  the  firattime  in  the  history  of  our  cotm' 
try,  this  cardinal  doctrine  is  now  prominently  and  distinctly 
put  before  the  nation  for  their  general  adjudication  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  candidates  for  the 
highest  Federal  offices  are  designated,  who  are  known  to 
entertain  and  represent  that  doctrine. 

Against  these  qualifications  of  CoL  Fremont,  several  ob- 
jections and  charges  have  been  made,  more  euoy  by  bis  po- 
etical opponents.  One  of  these  is,  that  he  is  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Even  granting  the  truth  of  this  charge,  we  as- 
sert, that  the  very  mention  of  such  an  objection  is  a  dis- 
grace to  those  who  are  guilty  of  it.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  among  the  greatest  privileges  which  American  free- 
men enjoy,  is  a  perfect  equality  of  religious  rights  and 
privileges,  and  that  no  man's  religion,  whatever  it  be,  shall 
disqualify  him  for  civil  franchises.  It  is  this  great  prin- 
oiple  whidi  has  placed  in  the  highest  executive,  judicial, 
and  representative  offices,  men  of  every  religious  creed  now 
known  in  Christendom.  But  in  this  case,  the  assertion  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Fremont  is  false,  possessing  no  shadow  <^ 
truth.  He  was  baptized,  eduoated,  and  confirmed  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  has  never  been  connected 
with  any  other,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

There  is  but  one  &ct  which  possesses  the  least  show  of 
truth  and  reason  in  it,  in  &vor  of  the  charge  of  Col. 
Fremont's  Romanism.  It  is,  that  he  was  married  by  a 
Soman  Catholic  priest,  Fatiiw  Van  Horseigh.    Because 
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HdB  «reiit  oocnrred,  many  years  since,  the  bold  and  alMurd 
inference  is  drawn  firom  it,  that  he  must  needs  be  a  Romaa 
Catholic. 

We  assert  that  the  inference  is  perfectly  nnjnstifiable. 
We  hare  already  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Col.  Fremont 
with  the  accomplished  and  beautifhl  daughter  of  Col.  Ben- 
ton, was  executed  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  fkmily 
of  the  bride.  The  &ct  is,  thait  it  was  a  runaway  malch^ 
achieved  with  the  utmost  adroitness  and  precipitancy  by 
the  lorers.  A  moment's  delay  would  hare  defeated  thdr 
purpose.  In  great  life-emergencies  like  these — for  such 
they  seem  to  be  to  the  ardent  imaginations  of  the  parties 
concerned — ^there  is  neither  time  nor  dispontion  to  inquire 
into  the  theological  dogmas  of  a  clerical  functionary.  In 
the  case  of  Col.  Fremont,  Father  Yan  Horseigh  was  the 
most  convenient  and  the  most  suitable  person  who,  at  the 
termination  of  the  rapid  flight  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
reach  of  the  bride's  &ther,  could  have  been  employed  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  Thus  it  was,  and  thus 
only,  that  Col.  Fremont  was  married  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  This  was  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  last  occi^ 
flion  in  which  he  has  had  any  intercourse  or  connection 
with  the  clergy  or  the  ordinances  of  that  church.  He  has^ 
during  his  whole  life,  attended  the  services  of  the  Episco- 
pal chmxh.  His  mother's  family,  the  Whitings  of  Glouces- 
ter county,  Virginia,  are  all  connected  with  that  church. 
She  herself  after  her  death  in  1847,  at  Aiken,  South  Caro- 
lina, was  laid  to  repose  in  the  graveyard  belonging  to  that 
tiiurch.  And  all  the  children  of  Col.  Fremont  have  been 
successively  baptized  into  the  eommtmion  of  that  chnrch. 
The  youngest  of  his  fittnily  received  that  rite  in  St.  Mark's 
cJmrch,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  fifteen  months  ago. 
Such  are  the  in^sputable  facts  connected  with  Col. 
mont's  ecclesiastical  relations. 
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Another  objeotioii  urged  against  him  is,  that  he  liftnii0» 
nizefl  in  Bentiment  with  the  exdufliYe  and  proaoriptiTe  do^ 
tiines  of  the  American  party.  Bat  whatever  may  be  the 
convictions  of  CoL  Fremont  in  reference  to  that  sabject, 
they  are  secondary  to  the  greater  doctrine  whidi  he  repre- 
sents in  reference  to  the  farther  extension  of  slavery*  It  is 
not  of  primary  conseqaence  to  inquire  what  his  opinions  are 
in  reference  to  the  tariff^  in  reference  to  Centnd  America, 
in  referencf^  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  toward 
Denmaryor  England.  On  all  these  points,  hb  great  saga- 
city anp  his  andoubted  patriotism  would  guide  him  in 
every  onergenoy  which  might  arise.  But  what  his  prindr 
ples  and  ccmdact  would  be  on  those  points,  are  irrelevant  is- 
sues in  the  contest  for  the  presidency.  So  also  the  harmony 
of  the  Republican  candidate  with  the  Americans,  though 
not  an  irrelevant,  is  a  secondary  consideration.  High  over 
all  and  above  all,  towers  the  colossal  question  of  the  further 
and  illimitable  extension  of  slavery  on  this  continent,  and 
the  nation  is  now  to  declare  whether  that  institution  shaU 
spread  throughout  the  fiir  and  rich  domains  of  the  Westi 
from  Missouri  to  the  distant  placid  waves  of  the  Pacifio 
Ocean;  or  whether  it  shall  be  restricted  to  its  present 
limits.  This  is  the  paramount  issue  which  will  ultimately 
divide  all  parties  in  the  United  States.  If  that  division  be 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  defined  in  the  canvass  which  de- 
cides Col.  Fremont's  Me,  it  soon  will  be.  Everything 
tends  that  way.  All  minor  principles  are  being  absoribed 
in  this  great  one.  On  the  one  or  the  other  side  <^  iltm 
question  aU  parties  are  gradually  marshaUng  themsdveSi. 
Other  agitations  have  their  transient  hour  of  prominence ; 
they  then  take  tiieir  positions  in  the  rear,  or  vanish  entirely 
from  view.  But  there  still  remains,  prominently  and  im« 
movably  in  the  foreground,  amid  all  changes  and  i^  party 
'vicissitudes,  the  colossus  Institution  which  gives  peculiarity 
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aild  distbctiveness  to  the  Republic ;  and  there  it  will  re- 
mam,  as  changeless  as  the  great  features  of  nature,  until 
the  issue  is  met,  and  a  final  disposition  is  made  of  it. 

Still  another  objection  has  been  advanced  against  CoL 
Fremont,  which  deserves  notice.  It  is  said  that,  during 
the  twenty-one  days  in  which  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  senate,  he  cast  a  vote  which  was  not  regarded 
at  that  time  as  opposed  to  slavery,  and  which  was  not  con- 
sbtent  with  the  principles  of  which  he  is  at  present  the 
champion  and  the  exponent.  This  vote  was  given  against 
a  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
subject  to  a  popular  decision  on  the  subject. 

The  history  of  the  whole  matter  is  as  follows :  On  the 
i2th  of  September,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  senate  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the  District.  Gov.  Seward 
moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  that  bUl  from  its  enacting 
clause,  and  to  substitute  another,  abolishing  slavery  entirely 
in  the  District.  The  latter  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
five  to  five,  CoL  Fremont  voting  against  it.  But  the  most 
able  and  distinguished  advocates  of  fireedom  then  in  the 
senate  were  associated  with  him  in  that  vote, — ^Roger  S. 
Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
and  R.  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts.  The  prinoiple 
which  guided  the  action  of  those  statesmen  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  this :  Fully  aware  that  the  proposition  of  Senator 
Seward,  to  abolish  slavery  entirely  in  the  District,  would  cer- 
toibly  be  defeated,  they  chose  to  concentrate  their  energies 
DQ.the  accomplishment  of  what  tocu  feasible— 'the  abolition 
pf  the  slave  trade  in  the  District.  On  the  Idth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  original  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  sen- 
ate»  CoL  Fremont  and  Senator  Dayton  voting  in  its  &rVor, 
together  with  all  the  northern  senators. 

Qut.  other  votes  were  given  by  Col.  Fremont  during  his 
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connectioii  with  the  lenate,  which  dearly  show  the  ooa- 
ristencj  of  his  principles,  and  the  perfect  identity  of  Iob 
position  then  with  his  position  nn^.  On  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember a  bill  was  proposed,  providing  that,  if  a  free  person 
dionld  entice  or  assbt  a  slave  to  ran  away,  or  should  harbor 
a  runaway  slave,  he  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  peniten- 
tiary of  the  District  for  five  years.  Agunst  this  proposi- 
tion Col.  Fremont  voted,  together  with  twenty-five  other 
senators,  and  /defeated  it.  When  another  amendment  was 
proposed  to  authorize  the  corporations  of  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbia  to  prohilnt  free  negroes  from  coming  within  their 
limits,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  fine,  which  was 
also  defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  twenty,  CoL 
Fremont  voted  against  it.  On  the  28th  of  September  Sen- 
ator Mason,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out  th^  clause  in 
the  navy  bill  which  abolished  flogging  in  the  navy,  and  all 
the  anti-slavery  senators  voted  against  it.  They  thought 
that  American  seamen  could  be  better  disciplined  than  by 
hnitatiug  the  brutal  and  savage  usages  which  characterize 
human  bondage  wherever  it  exists,  and  CoL  Fremont  voted 
against  the  motion.  It  would  thus  appear,  that  on  every 
occasion  CoL  Fremont  was  found  in  company  with  the  anti- 
slavery  senators,  and  that  the  same  comdstency  character- 
ized his  votes  and  his  conduct  throughout,  which  charao* 
terized  theirs. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  many  singular  coinci- 
dences exist  between  the  past  career  of  CoL  Fremont,  and 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  life  of  the  great  Father  of  his 
Country ;  coincidences  which  are  at  least  interesting  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  if  in  no  other.  Both  of  these  re- 
markable men  combined  great  energy  and  heroism  of  ac- 
tion, with  great  intelligence  and  sagacity  of  thought.  Both 
of  them,  in  early  youth,  lost  the  benefit  of  parental  counsel^ 
and  were  afterward  reared  under  the  influence  of  a  mother'a 
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erne  alone.  Both  of  them  first  displayed  their  talents,  and 
-won  the  impartial  praises  of  their,  countrymen,  as  land  sor* 
Teyors  and  civil  engineers ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundations, 
broad  and  deep,  of  that  practical  wisdom,  and  that  sagacity 
of  thought,  which  have  marked  them  through  the  whole  of 
their  subsequent  careers.  Neither  of  these  men  was  edu- 
cated in  a  gevemment  school,  nor  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  such  an  institution  as  West  Point ;  but  both  had  amply 
oompensated  themselves  for  that  loss  by  private  studies,  and 
by  the  practical  application  of  their  knowledge.  Both  of 
them  were  called  by  the  government  from  the  civil  to  the 
military  service ;  and  they  both  gave  evidence  from  the  be* 
ginning  that  they  had  been  fitted  by  nature  for  the  con- 
doet  of  great  and  difficult  affiurs.  Col.  Fremont's  military 
esteem  in  Cafifomia,  if  not  so  remarkable  as  his  adventures 
as  a  discoverer,  is  worthy  of  exalted  praise.  Nor  does  the 
IHUraliel  terminate  here.  After  the  end  of  their  military  ser- 
vice, both  of  these  men  were  invested  with  important  ex- 
eeutive  powers  which  they  adnunistered  with  eminent  wis- 
dom and  success.  And  now,  at  an  early  age  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  government,  Ool.  Fremont  has  been 
chosen  by  a  great  and  powerM  party,  as  their  representa- 
lite  and  standard-bearer  in  a  contest  second  in  importance 
to  none  which  has  occurred  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  government. 

Such  are  the  history,  the  qualities  and  the  prindples  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency.  His  career 
has  been  a  most  eventful  one,  and  his  fortunes  have  been 
Tttried  and  trying.  As  a  young  and  daring  pioneer,  he  has 
penetrated  the  depths  of  untrodden  forests,  has  climbed  the 
snow-covered  mountain,  has  traced  the  route  of  great  riv- 
ers, and  has  opened  up  new  pathways  to  emigration,  com- 
merce, and  enterprise.  As  a  soldier,  he  has  fought  with  he- 
roism and  bravery,  has  honored  the  flag  of  his  country  in 
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every  oonflict,  has  led  that  standard  often  to  Tictory,  aod 
has  tempered  the  ardor  of  triumph  by  a  clemency  as  rare 
as  it  was  undeserved.  As  a  legislator,  he  has  proposed  and 
carried  through  only  such  measures  as  protected  the  inter- 
ests of  individual  labor  and  industry,  in  opposition  to  the 
grasping  aims  of  great  capitalists,  demanding  exclusive 
franchises.  As  the  governor  of  a  new  and  unsettled  terri- 
tory, he  displayed  rare  energy,  sagacity  and  impartiality, 
and  won  the  praises  of  thousands  of  brave  men  whom  he 
governed,  and  aroused  the  well-merited  fears  of  the  turbu^ 
lent  and  dissolute.  Though  still  a  young  man,  comparative- 
ly, he  has  made  himseU^  by  his  own  indomitable  qnalitiesi 
one  of  the  foremost  heroes  of  the  present  g^ieration.  Few 
living  men  have  voluntarily  braved  as  great  hardships,  or 
made  as  great  sacrifices  in  pursuit  of  useful,  benevolent  and 
patriotic  purposes  as  he.  The  incidents  of  his  life  surpass 
in  strange  contrasts  and  striking  vicissitudes  the  most  vis- 
ionary dreams  of  romance.  His  triumphs  heretofore  have 
been  achieved  over  the  domains  of  nature,  over  unpropi- 
tious  and  opposing  circumstances  and  influences,  and  over 
the  enemies  of  his  country's  glory  and  pow^.  The  futmre 
may  reveal  to  him  still  greater  and  more  remarkable  estperi- 
ences.  He  may  yet  happily  realize  the  glowing  antidpar 
tions  of  the  poet,  as  uttered  in  the  following  graceful  ttfj^iiggis, 
which  would  do  no  discredit  even  to  bards  and  minstrels  9i 
immortal  name: 

*' Champion  of  Freedom!  hail  to  thee  1  ^ 

A  million  eyes  with  pride  will  flame,  •  -•- 

To  see  the  GoddesB  Liberty 

Adorn  her  standard  with  ihy  name ;—  .     . : 

That  glorious  flag  of  stripes  and  stars. 

Borne  westward  by  thy  daring  hand, 
Through  tempests  and  o'er  mountain  ban^ 

And  planted  on  Tacific's  strand. 


■^    -     .» 
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"  Columbus  of  the  golden  Weetl 

As  he  returned  from  Salvador, 
So  thou,  by  jealousy  oppressed. 

Thy  path  of  honor  traveled  o'er. 
But  Time  is  just;  aud  Glory  now 

With  busy  fingers  joyful  wearea 
A  diadem  to  grace  thy  brow. 

Of  myrtle  boughs  and  laurel  leaves. 

''Young  Alexander  of  the  age  I 

Lay  thou  aside  the  sword  and  shield, 
Leave  tempest's  wrath  a^d  Indian  rage, 

To  serve  upon  a  nobler  field; 
That  field  thy  country's  sacred  soil— 

The  Canaan  of  the  human  race — 
Made  by  the  revolution's  toil 

True  Freedom's  only  dwelling-place.** 


■♦» 


COL  FREMONTS  LEITER  OF  ACCEPTMCE. 

The  following  letter,  accepting  the  nomination  tendered 
Idm  by  the  Philadelphia  conrention,  is  a  concise,  yet  full 
and  frank  avowal  of  the  political  opinions  and  purposes  of 
itr  author.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  cordially  adopts  the 
declaration  of  principles  contained  in  the  noble  resolutions 
of  the  convention  that  nominated  him,  deprecates,  spe- 
cially, the  fillibustering  propensities  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  extend  the  area  of  slavery,  pays  an  eloquent  com- 
pliment to  the  dignity  of  ^'  Free  labor — ^the  natural  capital 
which  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  this  great  country,  and 
creates  that  intelligent  power  in  the  masses,  alone  to  be  re- 
lied on  as  the  bulwark  of  free  institutions ;  ^  and  declares 
himself  deg^'dedly  in  fiivor  of  admitting  E[an«as  as  a  free 
state. 
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Thus,  while  he  adopts  the  entire  Plaxtobk  ov 
DOM  fM  Mb  own,  he  does  not  deem  it  neceflsary  to  diseass 
in  jietail  each  of  its  separate  principles;  bat  contents  Imn- 
s^lf  with  a  particnlar  exposition  of  two  of  the  more  impor- 
/tant/-that  which  concerns  the  harmony  of  onr  foreign  re- 
'  lations,  and  that  which  has  already  inyolved  ns  in  the  hor- 
rors of  dyil  strife. 

Nxw-YoKK,  July  8,  I860. 

GxMTLnoEN:  Tou  call  me  to  a  high  responsibility  by  placing  me  in 
the  van  of  a  great  movement  of  the  People  of  the  United  State8»  who^i 
without  regard  to  past  differences,  are  uniting  in  a  common  effort  to 
bring  back  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  principles  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson.  Comprehending  the  magnitude  of  tha 
trust  which  they  have  declared  themselyes  willing  to  place  in  my 
hands,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  which  their  unreserved  con- 
fidence, in  this  threatening  position  of  the  public  affairs,  implies,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  better  respond,  than  by  a  sincere  declaration  thaf> 
in  the  event  of  my  election  to  the  Presidency,  I  should  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  its  duties  with  a  single-hearted  determination  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  direct  solely  to  this  end  all  the 
power  of  the  Government^  irrespective  of  party  issues  and  regardless 
of  sectional  strifes.  The  declaration  of  principles  embodied  in  the  re- 
solves of  your  convention,  expresses  the  sentiments  in  which  I  have 
been  educated,  and  which  have  been  ripened  into  convictions  by  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience.  With  this  declaration  and  avowal, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  revert  to  only  two  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
those  resolutions,  and  to  these  only  because  events  have  surrounded 
them  with  grave  and  critical  circumstanoea^  and  given  to  them  especial 
importance. 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Convention  deprecating  the  Foreign 
policy  to  which  it  adverts.  The  assumption  that  we  have  the  right 
to  take  from  another  nation  its  domains  because  we  want  them,  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  honest  character  which  our  Country  has  aoqnired. 
To  provoke  hostilities  by  unjust  assumptions,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  and  character  of  the  Country,  when  all  its  interests  might  be 
more  certainly  secured  and  its  objects  attained  by  just  and  healing 
counsels,  involving  no  loss  of  reputation.  International  embarrass- 
ments are  munly  the  results  of  a  secret  diplomacy,  which  aims  to 
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IPMp  horn.  th«  knowledge  of  tbe  Peopla  theoperstioiia  of  the  Gorern- 
|Eeat>  This  •jstem  is  inconsistent  with  th«  character  of  onr  institu- 
tions^ and  is  itself  yielding  gradually  to  a  more  enlightened  publio 
opinion,  and  to  the  power  of  a  free  pres8»  which,  by  its  broad  diesemi- 
nation  of  political  intelligence,  secures  in  advance  to  the  side  of  jus- 
tice the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world.  An  honesty  firm  and  open 
policy  in  our  foreign  relations,  would  command  the  united  support  of 
the  nation,  whose  deliberate  opinions  it  would  necessarily  reflect 

Kothing  is  clearer  in  the  history  of  our  institutions  than  the  design 
of  the  nation,  in  asserting  its  own  independence  and  freedom,  to  avoid 
giving  countenance  to  the  Extension  of  Slavery.  The  influence  of 
the  small  but  compact  and  powerful  class  of  men  interested  in  Slavery, 
who  oonmiand  one  section  of  the  country  and  wield  a  vast  political 
control  as  a  consequence  in  the  other,  is  now  directed  to  turn  back 
this  impulse  of  the  Revolation  and  reverse  its  principles.  The  Ex- 
tension of  Slavery  across  the  Continent  is  the  object  of  the  power 
which  now  rules  the  Government ;  and  from  this  spirit  has  sprung 
those  kindred  wrongs  in  Kansas  so  truly  portrayed  in  one  of  your 
resolutions,  which  prove  that  the  elements  of  the  most  arbitrary  gov- 
ernments have  not  been  vanquished  by  the  just  theory  of  our  own. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  pledge  myself  to  any  particular 
policy  that  has  been  suggested  to  terminate  the  sectional  controversy 
engendered  by  political  animosities,  operating  on  a  powerful  class 
banded  together  by  a  common  interest  A  practical  remedy  is  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  Free  State.  The  South 
should,  in  my  judgment  earnestly  desire  such  consummation.  It 
would  vindicate  its  good  faith.  It  would  correct  the  mistake  of  the 
repeal ;  and  the  North,  having  practically  the  benefit  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  sections,  would  be  satisfied,  and  good  feeling  be 
restored.  The  measure  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the 
South,  and  vital  to  its  interests.  That  fatal  act  which  gave  birth  to 
this  purely  sectional  strife,  originating  in  the  scheme  to  take  from 
Free  Labor  the  country  secured  to  it  by  a  solemn  covenant  cannot  be 
loo  soon  disarmed  of  its  pernicious  force.  The  only  genial  region  of 
the  middle  latitudes  left  to  the  emigrants  of  the  Northern  States  for 
homes,  cannot  be  conquered  from  the  Free  Laborers  who  have  long 
considered  it  as  set  apart  for  them  in  our  inheritance,  without  pro- 
voking a  desperate  struggle.  Whatever  may  be  the  persistence  of 
the  particular  class  which  seems  ready  to  hazard  everything  for  the 
euecess  of  the  unjust  scheme  it  has  partially  effected,  I  firmly  believe 
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that  the  great  heart  of  the  nation,  which  throbs  with  the  patriotitm 
.  of  the  Freemen  of  both  eectione,  will  have  power  to  oTeroome  it. 
They  will  look  to  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  ConstitatioB  of 
the  tTnion  as  the  best  safeguard  from  the  oppression  of  the  class 
which,  by  a  monopoly  of  the  Soil  and  of  Slaye  Labor  to  till  it^  might 
in  time  reduce  them  to  the  extremity  of  laboring  upon  the  same  terms 
with  the  Slaves.  The  great  body  of  Non-Slaveholding  Freemen,  in> 
elndiDg  those  of  the  South,  upon  whose  welfare  Slavery  is  an  oppres- 
sion, will  discover  that  the  power  of  the  Oeneral  Government  over 
the  Public  Lands  may  be  beneficially  exerted  to  advance  their  inter- 
ests and  secure  their  independence:  knowing  this,  their  suffrages 
will  not  be  wanting  to  maintain  that  authority  in  the  Union,  which- 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  liberties,  and* 
which  has  more  than  once  indicated  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the 
Public  Lands  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  every  settler  upon  them 
a  freeholder. 

If  the  People  intrust  to  me  the  administration  of  the  Government^ 
the  laws  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Territories  shall  be  faithfully 
executed.  All  its  authority  shall  be  exerted  in  aid  of  the  National 
will,  to  reestablish  the  peace  of  the  country  on  the  just  principles 
which  have  heretofore  received  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  the  States,  and  of  the  People  of  both  sections.  Such  a  policy 
would  leave  no  aliment  to  that  sectional  party  which  seeks  its  ag- 
grandizement by  appropriating  the  new  Territories  to  capital  in  tlu 
form  of  Slavery,  but  would  ineyitably  result  in  the  triumph  of  Free 
Labor — ^the  natural  capital  which  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  this 
great  country,  and  creates  that  intelligent  power  in  the  masses,  alone 
to  be  relied  on  as  the  bulwark  of  free  institutions. 

Trusting  that  I  have  a  heart  capable  of  comprehending  our  whole 
country,  with  its  varied  interests,  and  confident  that  patriotism  ex- 
ists in  all  parts  of  the  TTnion,  I  accept  the  nomination  of  your  Con- 
rention,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  serve  usefully  its  cause, 
which  I  consider  the  cause  of  Constitutional  Freedom. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Fremont. 

* 

TlO  Mesara.  H.  S.  Lane,  and  others,  Committee,  <bc 
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ADYENTURES  AND  EXPIORATIONS, 

IN  TBS  OOVNTBT  LYING  BKTWKbN 

THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS, 

ON  THE  LINK  OF 

THE  KANSAS  AND  GREAT  PLATTE  RIVERa 

•  ••      '    '• 
TO  COLONEL  J.  J.  ABERT, 

CHIEF  OF  THE  OOBFS  OF  TOPOCIBAPHIOAL  BNOIirSKBS : 

BoL :  A.greeably  to  your  orders  to  explore  and  report  upon 
the  country  between  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  S<mth 
Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas 
and  Great  Platte  rivers,  I  set  out  from  Washington  city  on  the 
2d  day  of  May,  1842,  and  arrived  at  St.  Louis  by  way  of  New 
York,  the  22d  of  May,  where  the  necessary  preparations  were 
completed,  and  the  expedition  commenced.  I  proceeded  In  a 
steamboat  to  Chouteau's  landing,  about  four  hundred  miles  by 
water  from  St.  Louis,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
whence  we  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau's 
trading-house,  where  we  completed  our  final  arrangements  for 
the  expedition. 

Bad  weather,  which  interfered  with  astronomical  observa* 
tions,  delayed  us  several  days  in  the  early  part  of  June  at  this 
post,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kansas  nver,  about 
ten  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  six  beyond  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Missouri,     The  sky  cleared  off  at  length  and  we  weit 
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enabled  to  detennine  our  position,  in  longitude  90^  25^  46^^  and 
latitude  39^  5^  bT\  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  700 
feet.  Our  camp,  in  the  mean  time,  presented  an  animated  and 
Dustling  scene.  All  were  busily  engaged  in  completing  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  our  campaign  in  the  wilderness, 
and  profiting  by  this  short  stay  on  the  verge  of  civilization,  to 
provide  ourselves  with  all  the  little  essentials  to  comfort  in  the 
nomadic  life  we  were  to  lead  for  the  ensuing  summer  months. 
Gradually,  however,  every  thing — ^the  materiel  of  the  camp- 
men,  horses,  and  even  mules — settled  into  its  place ;  and  by 
the  10th  we  were  ready  to  depart ;  but,  before  we  mount  oui 
horses,  I  will  give  a  short  description  of  the  party  with  which 
I  performed  the  service. 

I  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis  twenty-one 
men,  principally  Creole  and  Canadian  voyageurs,  who  had  be- 
come familiar  with  prairie  life  in  the  service  of  (he  fu^  compa- 
nies in  the  Indian  country.  Mr.  Charles  Preuss,  a  native  of 
Germany,  was  my  assistant  in  the  topographical  part  of  the  sur- 
vey ;  L.  Maxwell,  of  Kaskaskia,  had  been  engaged  as  hunter, 
and  Christopher  Carson  (more  familiarly  known,  for  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  mountains,  as  Kit  Carson)  was  our  guide.  The 
persons  engaged  in  St.  Louis  were  : 

Clement  Lambert,  J.  B.  L'Bsperance,  J.  B.  Lefevre,  Bcbp 
jamin  Potra,  Louis  Gouin,  J.  B.  Dumes,  Basil  Lajeonesse, 
Fran9ois  Tessier,  Benjamin  Cadotte,  Joseph  Clement,  Dani^ 
Simonds,  Leonard  Benoit,  Michel  Morly,  Baptiste  Bemier, 
Honore  Ayot,  Francois  La  Tulipe,  Francis  Badeau,  Louis 
Menard,  Joseph  Ruelle,  Moise  Chardonnais,  Auguste  Ja^isse, 
B^phael  Proue. 

In  addition  to  these,  Henry  Brant,  son  of  Col.  J.  B.  Brant, 
of  St.  Louis,  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  Ran- 
dolph, a  lively  boy  of  twelve,  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  accompanied  me,  for  the  development  of  mind  and 
body  such  an  expedition  would  give.  We  were  well  armed 
and  mounted,  with  the  exception  of  eight  men,  who  conducted 
as  many  carts,  in  which  were  packed  our  stores,  with  the  bag- 
gage and  instruments,  and  which  were  drawn  by  two  mules. 
A  few  loose  horses,  ^nd  four  oxen,  which  had  been  added  Jo 
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the  monuDg  of  the  10th»  which  happened  to  be  Friday,  a 
circumataBoe  wMob  eur  meo  did  not  Ml  to  ramember  and  rer 
eall  during  the  hardahipa  and  yexationa  of  the  ensuing  jour- 
oey,  Mr.  Cypripin  ChoQteeu,  to  whose  kindness,  during  our 
fitny  at  his  house,  we  were  much  indebted,  apoompenied  us 
several  miles  on  our  way,  i^ntil  we  cnet  an  Indian,  whom  he 
had  engaged  to  eoaduet  us  on  the  first  thirty  or  forty  milei, 
where  be  was  to  consiga  us  to  the  ocean  of  prairie,  which,  we 
were  told,  stretched  without  interrilHP'Jon  al»Qst  to  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  the  belt  of  wood  whfc^h  borders  the  Kansas,  in  which 
we  had  passed  sev^sl  good-looking  Indian  fanna,  we  suddenly 
en^erged  en  the  prairies,  which  received  ns  at  the  outset  with 
some  of  their  striking  chara^etenstics;  for  have  and  there  roAd 
an  Indian,  and  but  a  ^w  niiles  distant  heavy  olouds  of  smeke 
w^fB  rolling  before  the  fire.  In  abouit  ^en  nulse  we  reached 
the  Santa  F$  road,  alos^  which  we  ^onMnned  finr  a  short  time, 
and  encamped  early  op  a  sn^all  stream^^aving  traveled  abont 
eleven  miles.  ]>urix^  pur  jouTuey,  it  wa9  the  oustpmary 
l^ractice  to  encamp  m  hour  or  two  before  aunsetf  when  Unb 
carts  were  dispos^  so  SA  lio  Smn  a  sort  of  b<Mrrieade  aroiiM  a 
circle  some  eighty  yards  in  diameter.  The  tenta  were  pitched, 
and  the  horses  hobl^led  and  turned  loose  to  graze  ;  and  hut  a 
few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  cooks  of  the  messes,  of  whiph 
there  were  four,  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  At  nightfall,  the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  were  dnven 
in  and  pickete(|,*^^at  i^,  secured  by  a  hajlter,  of  whieh  one 
end  was  tied  to  a  amatl  steetTsbod  picket,  mi  driven  into  the 
ground ;  the  halter  being  twenty  or  thirty  ieet  long,  which  en- 
abled them  to  obtain  a  little  food  during  the  night.  When  we 
had  reached  a  part  of  the  country  where  such  a  precaution 
became  necessary,  the  carts  being  regularly  arranged  for  de* 
fending  the  camp,  gua]^  was  mounted  at  eight  o'clock,  OiiHi* 
sisting  of  three  men,  who  were  relieved  every  two  hours^^the 
morning. watch  being  horse-guard  for  the  day*  At  dayhveak 
the  camp  was  roused,  the  anifnals  tUT<^d  loose  to  graze,  and 
ti|e§k.^  gpn^t^lly  O^^r  betV-^en  i^  «^  sovejft  o'gjoffc  wtm^ 
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we  resumed  our  march,  making  regularly  a  halt  at  noon  ibr 
one  or  two  hours.  Such  was  usually  the  order  of  tlie  day, 
except  when  accident  of  country  forced  a  yariation ;  iriiich, 
however,  happened  but  rarely.  We  traveled  the  next  day 
along  the  Santa  F6  road,  which  we  left  in  the  afternoon,  awi 
encamped  late  in  the  evening  on  a  small  creek,  called  by  the 
Indians,  Mishmagwi.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  camp,  one  of  the 
horses  set  off  at  full  speed  on  his  return,  and  was  followed  by 
others.  Several  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  and  returned  widi 
the  fugitives  about  midnight,  with  the  excepti<m  of  one  man, 
who  did  not  make  his  appearance  until  morning.  He  had 
lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  slept  on  the 
prairie.  Shortly  after  midnight  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and, 
as  our  tents  were  of  light  and  thin  cloth,  they  offered  but  Ht- 
cle  obstruction  to  the  rain :  we  were  all  well  soaked,  and  glad 
when  morning  came.  We  had  a  rainy  march  on  the  12thy 
but  the  weather  grew  fine  as  the  day  advanced.  We  encamp- 
ed  in  a  remarkably  beautiful  situation  on  the  Kansas  bluf&, 
which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  river  valley,  here  from 
four  to  five  miles  wide.  The  central  portion  was  occupiea 
by  a  broad  belt  of  heavy  timber,  and  nearer  the  hills  the 
prairies  were  of  the  richest  verdure.  One  of  the  oxen  was 
killed  heie  for  food. 

We  reached  the  ford  of  the  Kansas  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  where  the  river  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide, 
and  commenced,  immediately,  preparations  for  crossing.  I 
had  expected  to  find  the  river  fordafole  ;  but  it  had  swollen  by 
the  late  rains,  and  was  sweeping  by  with  an  angry  current, 
yellow  and  turbid  as  the  Missouri.  Up  to  this  point  the  road 
we  had  traveled  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  well  beaten,  and 
level — ^the  usual  road  of  a  prairie  country.  By  our  route,  the 
ford  was  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
river.  Several  mounted  men  led  the  way  into  the  stream  to 
swim  across.  The  animals  were  driven  in  after  them,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  all  had  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oxen,  which  swam  some  distance 
down  the  river,  and,  returning  to  the  right  bank,  were  not  got 
ovw  till  the  next  morning.     In  the  mean  time,  the  carts  had 
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imeii  imloaded  and  dismantled,  and  an  India-rubber  boac,  iHiicIi 
I  had  brought  with  me  for  the  survey  of  the  Platte  riveri 
placed  in  the  water.  The  boat  was  twenty  feet  long  and  five 
broad,  and  on  it  were  placed  the  body  and  wheels  of  a  cart« 
with  the  load  belonging  to  it,  and  three  men  with  paddles. 

The  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  inconvenient  freight, 
fendering  it  difficult  to  be  managed,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  one  of 
our  best  swimmers,  took  in  his  teeth  a  line  attached  to  the 
boat,  and  swam  ahead  in  order  to  reach  a  footing  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  assist  in  drawing  her  over.  In  this  manner  mx 
passages  had  been  successfully  made,  and  as  many  carts  with 
their  contents,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  party,  deposited  on 
the  lefl  bank  ;  but  night  was  drawing  near,  and,  in  our  anx<* 
iety  to  have  all  over  before  the  darkness  closed  in,  I  put  upon 
the  boat  the  remaining  two  carts,  with  their  accompanying 
load.  The  man  at  the  helm  was  timid  on  water,  and  in  hm 
alarm  capsized  the  boat.  Carts,  barrels,  boxes,  and  bales, 
were  in  a  moment  floating  down  the  current ;  but  all  the  men 
who  were  on  the  shore  jumped  into  the  water,  without  stopping 
to  think  if  they  could  swim,  and  almost  every  thing-— even 
heavy  articles,  such  as  guns  and  lead — was  recovered. 

Two  of  the  men  who  could  not  swim  came  ni^  being 
drowned,  and  all  the  sugar  belonging  to  one  of  the  messes 
wasted  its  sweets  on  the  muddy  waters  ;  but  our  heaviest  loss 
was  a  large  bag  of  cofiee,  which  contained  nearly  all  our  pro- 
vision. It  was  a  loss  which  none  but  a  traveler  in  a  strange 
and  inhospitable  country  can  appreciate ;  and  oflen  afterward, 
when  excessive  toil  and  long  marching  had  overcome  us  with 
&tigue  and  weariness,  we  remembered  and  mourned  over  ouf 
loss  in  the  Kansas.  Carson  and  Maxwell  had  been  much 
in  the  water  yesterday,  and  both,  in  consequence,  were  taken 
ilh  The  former  continuing  so,  I  remained  in  camp.  A  num^ 
ber  of  Kansas  Indians  visited  us  to-day.  Going  up  to  one  of 
the  groups  who  were  scattered  among  the  trees,  I  found  one 
sitting  on  the  ground,  among  some  of  the  men,  gravely  and 
fluently  speaking  French,  with  as  much  facility  and  as  little 
embarrassment  as  any  of  my  own  party,  who  were  nearly  all 
of  French  origin. 
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Ob  aU  ddM  was  h6anl  th^  strange  langQaga  of  hk  <yini 
pla,  wild,  and  harmonizing  well  with  their  appearaace.  I 
lifieaed  to  him  for  some  time  with  feelings  of  strange  cuhoBit3F 
and  interest.  He  was  now  apparently  thirty-five  years  of  agef 
and,  on  inquiry,  I  learned  that  he  had  been  at  St.  Louis  when 
a  boy,  and  there  had  learned  the  French  language.  From  one 
(if  the  Indian  women  I  obtained  a  fine  cow  and  calf  in  ex* 
change  for  a  yoke  of  oxeti.  Several  of  them  brought  us  vege* 
tables,  pumpkins,  onioDs,  bean%  and  lettuce.  One  of  them 
brought  butter,  and  from  a  half-breed  near  the  nyer,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  coffee. 
The  dense  timber  in  which  we  had  encamped  interfered  with 
astronomical  observations,  and  our  wet  and  damaged  stores 
required  exposure  to  the  sun.  Accordingly,  the  tents  were 
struck  early  the  next  mcnming,  and,  leaving  camp  at  six 
o'clock,  we  moved  about  seven  miles  up  the  river,  to  a  hand- 
some, open  prairie,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  whers 
the  fine  grass  afforded  a  luxurious  repast  U>  our  horses. 

During  the  day  we  oocupied  ourselves  in  making  astrono* 
mical  observations^  in  order  to  lay  dowa  the  country  to  this 
place ;  it  being  our  cust^n  to  keep  up  our  map  regularly  io 
the  field,  which  we  found  attended  with  many  advantages. 
The  men  were  kept  busy  in  drying  the  provisions,  painting  th6 
oart  covers,  and  otherwise  completing  our  equipage,  until  the 
afternoon,  when  powder  was  distributed  to  them,  and  they 
spent  some  hours  in  firing  at  a  mark.  We  were  now  fairly 
in  the  Indian  country,  and  it  began  to  be  time  to  prepare  foe 
the  chances  of  the  wilderness. 

17th.*-The  weather  yesterday  had  not  permitted  us  to  make 
the  observations  I  was  desirous  to  obtain  here,  and  I  therefore 
^  not  move  to-day.  The  people  continued  their  target  firi 
inf^  In  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  heve,  were  nests  of  inno- 
merable  swallows,  into  one  of  which  a  large  prairie  snake  had 
got  about  half  bis  body,  and  was  occupied  in  eating  the  young 
birds.  The  old  ones  were  flying  about  in  great  distress,  dart* 
ing  at  him,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  drive  him  ofC  A  shot 
wounded  him,  and,  being  killed,  he  was  cut  open,  and  eighteen 
young  swallows  were  found  in   his  body.    A  sudden  storm 
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dMt  bfint  npsn  m  in  the  afternoon,  cleared  awjiy  in  A  brilliafil 
sunset^  followed  by  a  clear  night,  which  enAbAcd  us  to  deter- 
mine  our  position  in  longitude  95^  38^  oy^,  and  in  latitude 

A  party  of  emigrants  to  the  Columbia  river,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  White,  an  agent  of  the  goveniment  in  Oregon 
Territory,  were  about  three  weeks  in  advance  of  Us.  They 
Consisted  of  metfr  women,  and  children.  There  were  nixty- 
four  men,  and  sixteen  or  seventie^n  families.  They  had  a  eon^ 
aiderable  number  of  cattle,  and  were  transporting  their  house- 
hold ftimiture  in  lai^e,  heavy  wagons.  I  understood  that 
(here  had  been  much  sickness  am(»g  them,  and  that  they  had 
ktet  several  children.  One  of  the  party  who  had  lost  hitf 
t^hild,  and  whose  wife  wds  Very  ill,  had  left  them  about  one 
tandred  miles  hence  on  the  prairies ;  and  as  a  hunter,  whd 
had  accompanied  them,  visited  out  eamp  thitf  evening,  wtf 
availed  ouiiselves  of  hitf  return  ta  the  8tM4  to  write  to  our 
ftf^nds. 

The  morning  of  thd  18tb  wae^  very  unpleasant  A  fine  raht 
#«il  falling,  with  cold  wind  £rom  the  north,  atnd  mistd  Midtf 
tke  river  hills  k)6k  dark  and  gloomy.  We  left  our  camp  at 
det^  journeying  along  the  foot  of  the  bttls  whl^h  border  th# 
Kfinsftd  talley,  generally  abotft  three  miled  widd>  and  extreme- 
ly rich.  We  halted  for  dinner,  after  a  match  of  about  ^r^ 
teen  miles,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  many  little  tributaHei^ 
t&  the  Kansas,  which  look  like  triuiches  in  the  pratHe,  and  are 
iieu»lly  well  timbered.  After  crosdng  ^d  stream,  I  rodtf 
dff  some  milea  to  the  left,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
•kttcer  of  huts  near  the  moutb  of  the  Vermilion.  It  was  a^ 
lai^e  but  deserted  Kimsaa  village,  scattered  in  an  <^n  wood, 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  chosen  with  the  customary 
Indian  fbndnesi^  for  beauty  of  scenery.  The  Pawnees  had  at^ 
tacked  it  ki  the  early  spring.  Some  of  the  housed  were  burnt, 
afad  othei^  blackened  with  smoke,  and  weeds  were  already 
getting  possession  of  the  cleared  places.  Riding  up  the  Ver- 
milkxi  river,  I  reached  the  ford  iki  time  to  meet  the  carts>  aad 
Qiossing,  encamped  on  its  western  side.  The  weather  cOftM 
linuedtxild,  the  thenniemeter  being  thia  evening  aa  low  as  40<^^ 
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but  the  night  was  auffieiently  dear  £>r  astrooomieal  ohaemCh 
tiooa,  which  placed  lu  in  longitude  96<=>  O^  07''^  and  latiftuda 
390  iiy  19^/^.  At  sunaet,  the  barometer  was  at  28*845,  thei^ 
mometer  64^. 

We  breakiaflted  the  next  morning  at  half-past  five,  and  left 
our  encampment  early.  The  morning  waa  cool,  the  ther- 
mometer being  at  45^.  Quitting  the  river  bottom,  the  road 
ran  along  the  uplands,  over  a  rolling  country,  generally  ia 
view  of  the  Kansas  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  distant.  Many 
large,  boulders,  of  a  very  compact  sandstone,  of  various  shades 
of  red,  some  of  them  of  four  or  five  tons  in  weight,  were  soatr 
tered  along  the  hills ;  and  many  beautiful  plants  in  flower, 
among  which  the  amorpha  canescens  was  a  characteristic,  en- 
livened the  green  of  the  prairie.  At  the  heads  of  the  ravines  i 
remarked,  occasionally,  thickets  of  saix  longifoUety  the  most 
common  willow  of  the  country.  We  traveled  nineteen  miles 
and  pitched  our  tents  at  evening  on  die  head- waters  of  a  small 
creek,  now  nearly  dry,  but  having  in  its  bed  several  fine 
springs.  The  barometer  indicated  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
country — ^here  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-— -^iid 
Uie  increased  elevation  aj^ared  already  to  have  smne  aligte 
influence  upon  vegetation.  The  night  was  cold,  with  a  heavy 
dew ;  the  thermometer  at  10  p.  m.  standing  at  46^,  barometer 
38*483.  Our  position  was  in  longitude  96^  14^  49"^  and  latK 
tude  390  30'  40^^ 

The  morning  of  the  20th  was  fine,  with  a  southerly  breeze 
and  a  bright  sky ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  were  on  the  marolu 
'£1ie  country  to-day  was  rather  more  broken,  rising  still,  and 
covered  everywhere  widi  fragments  of  silicious  limestsne^ 
particularly  on  the  summits,  where  they  were  small,  and 
thickly  strewed  as  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  In  tiiess 
exposed  situations  grew  but  few  plants;  though,  whenev^errlfao 
soil  was  good  and  protected  from  the  winds,  in  the  creek  bo^ 
toms  and  ravines,  and  on  the  slopes,  they  flourished  abundant* 
ly ;  anxxig  them  the  amorpha^  still  retaining  its  characterisds 
place.  We  crossed,  at  10  a.  h.,  the  Big  Vermilion,  which 
has  a  rich  bottom  of  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  one-third  of 
whieh  is  occupif^d  by  timber.     Making  our  usual  halt  at  nooil^ 
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After  ^  day's  march  of  twenty-four  miks,  we  reached  the  Big 
£lue,  and  encamped  on  the  uplands  of  the  western  side,  near 
a  small  creek,  where  was  a  fine  large  spring  of  very  cold  wa- 
ter.  This  is  a  clear  and  handsome  stream,  about  one  hundi^ 
luid  twenty  feet  wide,  running  with  a  rapid  current,  through  a 
well-timbered  valley.  To-day  antelope  were  seen  running 
pver  the  hills,  and  at  evening  Carson  brought  us  a  fine  deei. 
Longitude  of  the  camp  96^  92^  35^^  latitude  39^  45^  0&^\ 
Thermometer  at  sunset  75^.  A  pleasant  southerly  breeze 
and  fine  morning  had  given  place  to  a  gale,  with  indications 
of  bad  weather ;  when,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles,  we  halted 
\o  noon  on  a  smoM  creek,  where  the  water  stood  in  deep  pools. 
In  the  bank  of  the  creek  limestone  made  its  appearance  in  a 
Stratum  about  one  foot  thick.  In  the  afternoon,  the  people 
seemed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  The  road  led  along  a  high 
dry  ridge ;  dark  lines  of  timber  indicated  the  heads  of  streams 
in  the  plains  below ;  but  there  was  no  water  near,  and  the  day 
was  oppressive,  with  a  hot  wind,  and  the  thermometer  at  90^. 
Along  our  route  the  afnorpha  has  been  in  very  abundant  but 
rariable  bloom — ^in  some  places  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
purple  clust^s ;  in  others  without  a  flower.  It  seemed  to  love 
beat  the  sunny  slopes,  with  a  dark  soil  and  southern  exposure. 
Everywhere  the  rose  is  met  with,  and  reminds  us  of  cultivated: 
gardens  and  civilization.  It  is  scattered  over  the  prairies  in 
small  bouquets,  and,  when  glittering  in  the  dews  and  waving 
in  the  pleasant  breeze  of  the  early  morning,  is  the  most  beau* 
tiful  of  the  prairie  flowers.  The  artendsia^  absinthe,  or  prairie 
mx^f  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  increasing  in  size,  and  glit- 
tering like  silver,  as  the  southern  breeze  turns  up  its  leaves  to 
flie  sun.  All  these  plants  have  their  insect  inhabitants,  vari- 
ously colored — ^taking  generally  the  hue  of  the  flower  on  which 
Uiey  live.  The  artemUia  has  its  small  fly  accompanying  it 
UiTough  every  change  of  elevation  and  latitude ;  and  wherever 
I  have  seen  the  aschpias  iuherosa,  I  have  always  remarked; 
too>  on  the  flower  a  large  butterfly,  so  nearly  resembling  it 
hi  color  as  to  be  distinguishable  at  a  little  distance  only  b) 
fte  motion  of  its  wings.  Traveling  on,  the  fresh  traces  of 
theOr^on  emigrants  relieve  a  little  the  lonpHnA^s  of  the  road} 
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and  tCKiiigiit,  after  a  march  of  twetttj-two  milM)  we  hABi  m 
a  aaall  creek  wfaioh  had  been  one  of  their  eneampmeiita.  Am 
we  advaDced  westward,  the  adl  appears  to  be  getting  BMre 
landy ;  and  the  surface  iock»  an  erratic  deposite  of  sand  and 
gravely  resta  here  on  a  bed  of  coarse  jreUow  and  graj  and  rerj 
friable  sandalone.  Eveimig  dosed  over  with  rain  and  its  usini 
attendant  hordes  of  mosqidloes,  with  which  we  were  mmcjjied 
fi>r  the  first  time. 

SlkL-^We  enjoyed  at  breakfast  this  moraang  a  luxnry,  very 
imusual  in  this  oountry,  in  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee,  with 
oream  fiom  our  cow.  Being  milked  at  night,  cream  was  thus 
had  in  the  morning.  Our  midday  halt  was  at  Wyeth's  creek, 
in  the  bed  of  which  were  numevous  boulders  of  dark,  fmu* 
ginous  saadshme^  mingled  with  othen  of  the  red  sandstone 
already  mentmned.  Here  a  pacsk  of  cards,  lying  loose  on  th« 
grass,  marked  an  encampanent  of  oor  Oregon  emigsaats ;  and 
k  was  at  the  close  of  tlie  day  when,  we  made  tmr  bivouao  ia 
the  midst  of  some  well-timhered  ravines  near  the  Little  Blue^ 
tweoty-lbur  miles  fiom  cur  can^  of  the  preceding  night« 
GrosBing  the  next  numing  a  nonnber  of  fawidseme  creeks,  with 
water  dear  and  sandy  beds,,  we  readiad,  at  10  a.  m*,  a  vecj 
bsMitifal  wooded  stream,,  about  thirty-five  6et  wide^  caUed 
Sandy  exaek,  and  sometimes,,  as  the  Ottoea  frequently  wtatar 
tiien^  the  Otto  fork.  The  eou&try  has-  beoomo  very  sandy,  end 
die  plants  less  varied  and  abundant,  with  the^  exception  of  the 
iunorpha,  which  rivals  the  grass-  in  ^antity,  though  not  so  foiv 
ward  as  it  has  been  found  to  the  eastward. 

At  the  Big  Trees,  where  we  had  intended  to  noon,  no  water 
was  to  be  found.  The  bed  of  the  little  creek  was  perfectly 
dry,  and  on  the  adjacent  sandy  bottom,  cactiy  for  tlie  first  time, 
made  their  appearance.  We  made  here  a  short  delay  in  search 
of  water ;  and  after  a  hard  day's  march  of  twenty-eight  mile% 
encamped,  at  5  o\}]ock,,on  the  Little  Blue,,  where  our  arrival 
made  a  scene  of  the  Arabian  Desert.  As  &^^  as  they  arrivecl, 
men  and  horses  rushed  into  the  stream,,  where  they  bathed  aod 
drank  tc^ether  in  oommon  enjoyment.  We  were  now  in  the 
range  of  the  Pawnees^  who  were  aoBustomed  to  infest  this  paii 
of  the  country,  stealing  horses  from  companies  on  their  way 
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tar  th#  iiiiwmaais ;  aad,  when  m  sufficient  force,  opei^  attack* 
ing  and  |iiundenng  them,  and  sttbjecting  them  to  ▼arious  kind» 
of  knnilt.  For  the  firat  time,  therefore,  guard  was  mounted 
to«n^^ht.  Our  route  the  next  morning  lay  up  the  valley^ 
whi^,  bordered  by  hills  with  graceful  slq>es,  looked  uncom- 
monly green  and.  beautiixd.  The  stream  was  about  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  three  or  four  deep,  fringed  by  cotton.wood  and  wH* 
low,  with  frequent  groves  of  oak,  tenanted  by  flocks  of 
turkeys.  Game  here,  too,  made  its  appearance  in  greater 
plenty.  Elk  were  frequently  seen  on  tlie  hilte,  and  now  and 
then  an  antelope  bounded  across  our  path,  or  a  deer  bn>kO' 
fjBom>  the  groves.  The  road  fan  the  afternoon  was  over  the 
u|ipeF  prairies,  several  miles  fiom  the  river,  and  we  encamped; 
«t  sunset  on  one  of  its  small  tributaries,  where  an  abundance* 
of  pr^  {equisttuni)'  afibided  fh»  £>r<i^  to  our  tired  animals* 
We  had  traveled  thirty-one  miles.  A  heavy  bank  of  black* 
ckiuds  in  the  west  came  on  us  in  a  storm  between  nine  and 
texky  preeeded  by  d  violent  wind.  Tbe  rain  fell  in  such  tor* 
reirts  that  it  was  difficult  to  breathe  facing  the  wind;  the* 
Sunder  rolled  incessantly,  and  the  whole  sky  was  tremulous' 
with  lightning^ — ^now  and  then  illuminated  by  a  blinding  flash,* 
succeeded  by  pitchy  darkness.  Garaon  had  the  watch  from 
ten.  to  nudnigfat,.  and  to  him  had  been  assigned  our-  youn|^ 
0iH^)agnm»  de  vofpgCy  Messrs.  Brant  and  R.  Benton.  This' 
was  ^eir  first,  night  on  gnard,  and  sndi  an  introduction  did 
not  av^ur  rerj  auspiciously  of  the  pleasures  of  the  expedih 
tion.  Many  things  conspired  to*  render  their  situation  iin»i 
eomibrtable;.  stories  of  desperate  and  bloody  Indian  fightiK 
w^re  rife  in  the  camp  ;.  our  position  was  badly  efaosem  sur^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  timbered  hollows,  and  occupying  aa 
area  of  several  hundred  feet,  so  that  necessarily  the  guasds 
were  far  apart ;  and  now  and  then  I  could  hear  Randolph,  aa 
if  relieved  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  darkness,  calling  out 
JO  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  to  direct  his  attention  to  some' 
imagiiiary  alarm ;  but  they  stood*  it  out;  and  took  their  turn 
regularly  afterwards. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  falae  alarms  to 
which  all  parties  in  these  wild  regions  acre  subject.     PfoeedU 
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ing  up  the  ▼alleys  objects  were  seen  on  the  oppoato  Mlb» 
wldch  disappeared  before  a  glass  could  be  brought  to  hem 
upon  them.  A  man  who  was  a  short  distance  in  the  rear, 
came  springing  up  in  great  haste,  shouting  << Indians !  Indians!*' 
He  had  been  near  enough  to  see  and  count  them,  accor<lii^  to 
his  report,  and  had  made  out  twenty^seven.  I  immediacy 
halted ;  arms  were  examined  and  put  in  order ;  the  usual  fne- 
parations  made ;  and  Bat  Carson,  springing  upon  one  of  the 
hunting  horses,  crossed  the  river,  and  galloped  off  into  the 
opposite  prairies,  to  obtain  some  certain  intelligence  of  their 
movements. 

Mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  without  a  saddle,  and  scouring  bare 
headed  over  the  prairies.  Eat  was  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of 
a  horseman  I  have  ever  seen.  A  short  time  enabled  him-  to 
discover  that  the  Indian  war.party  of  twenty-seven  coosistea 
of  six  elk,  who  had  been  gazing  curiously  at  our  caravan  as 
it  passed  by,  and  were  now  scampering  off  at  full  speed. 
This  was  our  first  alarm,  and  its  excitement  broke  agreeably 
on  the  monotony  of  the  day.  At  our  noon  halt,  the  men  were 
exercised  at  a  target ;  and  in  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tents 
at  a  Pawnee  encampment  of  last  July.  They  had  apparently 
killed  buffalo  here,  as  many  bones  were  lying  about,  and  -tfie 
frames  where  the  hides  had  been  stretched  were  yet  standing. 
The  road  of  the  day  had  kept  the  valley,  which  is  sometimes 
rich  and  well  timbered,  though  the  country  generally  is  sandy. 
Mingled  with  the  usual  plants,  a  thistle  {carduus  kuccgrapkms) 
had  for  the  last  day  or  two  made  its  appearance ;  and  along 
the  river  bottom,  tradescarUia  (virginica)  and  milk  plant  (as* 
depias  sjfriaca*)  in  considerable  quantities. 

*  Tbm  plant  is  very  odorifeioos,  and  in  Canada  channs  th6  trarder, 
aapecially  when  passing  throngh  woods  in  the  evening.  The  French  there 
•at  the  tender  shoots  in  the  spring,  as  we  do  asparagoa.  The  natfyes 
make  a  sngar  of  the  flowets,  gathering  them  in  the  morning  when  thay 
are  covered  wi^  dew,  and  collect  the  cotton  from  their  pods  to  fill  theif 
beds.  On  account  of  the  silkiness  of  this  cotton,  Parkinson  calls  the  plant 
Virgmian  silk. — Loudon*9  Encyelopttdia  of  PUmU. 

The  Sioaz  In£ans  of  the  Upper  Platte  eat  the  yoong  pods  c(  this  plant 
soiling  them  with  the  meat  of  the  bofialOb 
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"-  Our  mftrch  to-day  had  been  twenty-one^  miles,  and  the  as* 
troncnnical  observations  gave  us  a  chronametric  longitude  of 
wo  22f  12'',  and  latitude  40^  26'  5(K^  We  were  moving 
finrward  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  in  about  five  miles 
reached  a  fork  of  the  Blue,  where  the  road  leaves  that  river, 
and  crosses  over  to  the  Platte.  No  water  was  to  be  found  on 
the  dividing  ridge,  and  the  casks  were  filled,  and  the  animals 
here  allowed  a  short  repose.  The  road  led  across  a  high  and 
level  prairie  ridge,  where  were  but  few  plants,  and  those  prin- 
cipally thistle,  {cardMus  leucographus,)  and  a  kind  of  dwarf 
artemisia.  Antelope  were  seen  frequently  during  the  morning, 
which  was  very  stormy.  Squalls  of  rain,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  were  around  us  in  every  direction ;  and  while  we 
were  enveloped  in  one  of  them,  a  flash,  which  seemed  to  scorch 
our  eyes  as  it  passed,  struck  in  the  prairie  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  sending  up  a  column  of  dust. 

Crossing  on  the  way  several  Pawnee  roads  to  the  Arkansas, 
we  reached,  in  about  twenty-one  miles  from  our  halt  on  the 
Biue,  what  is  called  the  coast  of  the  Nebraska,  or  Plattd  river. 
Thi»  had  seemed  in  the  distance  a  range  of  high  and  broken 
hills ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  was  found  to  be  elevations  of 
•forty  to  sixty  foet  into  which  the  wind  had  worked  the  sand. 
They  were  covered  with  the  usual  fine  grasses  of  the  country, 
and  bordered  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  on  a  breadth  of  about 
two  miles.  Change  of  soil  and  country  appeared  here  to  have 
produced  some  change  in  the  vegetation.  Cacti  were  nuraer- 
oos,  and  all  the  plants  of  the  region  appeared  to  flourish 
among  the  warm  hills.  Among  them  the  amorpha,  in  full 
bloom,  was  remarkable  for  its  large  and  luxuriant  purple 
clusters.  From  the  foot  of  the  coast,  a  distance  of  two  miles 
across  the  level  bottom  brought  us  to  our  encampment  on  the 
sh<fireof  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  head  of  Grand 
Isiaifd,  which  lay  extended  before  us,  covered  with  dense  and 
heavy  woods.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  according  to 
our  reckoning,  we  had  traveled  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles ;  and  the  geological  formation  of  the  country  we 
had  passed  over  consisted  of  lime  and  sand  stone,  covered  by 
the  same  erratic  deposite  of  sand  and  gravel  which  forms  tha 
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Mtffaei  Mok  of  the  prairies  between  the  Miaeaun  amA  MiMlEs. 
sippi  rivvrs.  Bxoept  in  seme  oeoaekNial  liimstaoe  boulden»  I 
had  raet  with  no  fossils.  The  elevatiOD  of  the  Platte  valle^r 
above  the  sea  is  here  about  two  thousand  feet.  The  astitMMU' 
sncal  obserratioBB  of  the  night  piaced  ob  in  longitude  96^  4ft^ 
49"^  latitude  40^  41'  00"^ 

^tb.-.Xlie  animals  werar  sonsswhat  fatigued  by  their  mareh- 
of  yesterday,  and,  alter  a  short  journey  of  eighteen  miles 
along  the  riv«r  bottom,  i  eaeaniped  near  the  bead^  of  Grand 
Mandy  in  Songitude,  by  obnrTatnn»  99^  05>^  34^^  latitude  4/d9 
39^  82^^.  The  soil  was  here  light  but  rieh,  though  in  aonae 
{daoes  rather  sandy;  and,  with  the  exception  of  soatCered 
ffittgci  aloi^  the;  bank^  the  timber,  consistii^  principally  oi 
poplar,  (popti&is  mmt^irferaj)  elm,  and  haokberry,  (cekit  eras* 
m^iInz,)  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  iriands. 

26th. — We  halted  to  noon  at  an.  q>en  reach  of  the  riirer, 
wfaieh  occupiee  rather  more  than  a  fimrth  of  the  valley,  iDers 
only  about  four  miles  broad.  The  camp  had  been  disposed 
with  the  usual  precaMlion,  the  horses  graoiag  at  a  little  di» 
tance,  attended  by  the  guard,  and  we  were  all  sitting  quietly 
at  our  dinner  on  the  grass,  when  suddenly  we  heard  the  start* 
ling  ory, ''  Du  monde  V*  In  an  instant,  every  man's  wei^on* 
was  ia  his  hand,  the  hoifses  were  driven  m,.  hobbled  and 
piok^ed^  and  horsemen  were  gaUopmg  at  ibll  speecl  in  the 
diseetion  of  the  new-oomers,  screannng  and  yelling  with  tkm 
wildest  exeitemsnt  <^  Get  ready,  my  lads !"  said  &e  lecHke 
oi  the  approaching^  party  to  his  men,  when  our  wildulooking: 
iDTsemen  Were  discovered  bearing  down  upon  them'-^*<nou» 
aUons  attraper  des  ooups  de  baguette."  They  proved  to  be  a 
small  party  of  fourtisen,  under  the  charge  of  a  man  named 
John  Lee^  and,  with  their  baggage  and  provisions  strapped  ti^ 
theur  backs,,  were  making  their  way  on  fcot  to  the  fhxitier; 
A  brief  anoount  of  their  fortunes  will  give  some  idea  of  navi*' 
gfitioA  in^  the  Nebraska.  Sixly  days  since,  they  had  \e&  the' 
mouth  of  Laramifi's  fork,  some  three  hundred  miles  above,  in- 
bai^ges  laden  with  the  furs  of  the  Americaa*  Fur  Company* 
They  started  with  the  akmual  flood,  and,  drawing  bia  ninai 
indhsa  water,,  hoped,  tenuto  a  q[)eedy  and  ]^osp«eou»  voyagu^ 


10  St.  Loum;  buty  after  a  lapse  of  forty  days,  fintnd  thiis 
8«lrea  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  their  poi^  of 
departure*  They  came  down  rapidly  as  far  as  Scott's  Uuffii^ 
where  thetr  difficulties  began.  Sometimes  they  came  upon 
places  where  the  water  was  spread  over  a  great  extent^  and 
here  they  toiled  from  morning  until  night,  endeavoring  to  drag 
tbeir  boat  through  the  sands,  making  only  two  or  three  miles 
hft  as  many  days.  Sometimes  they  would  enter  an  am  of  tfao 
liver,  where  there  appeared  a  fine  dumnel,.  and,  afier  deaoend** 
ing  prosperoodly  far  eight  or  ten  miles,  would  oomt  suddenly 
upon  dry  sands,  and  be  compeQ/ed  to .  return,,  dragging  theix 
boat  £>r  days  i^ainst  the  rapid  cunent;  and  at  othen,  they 
earoe  upon  places  where  the  water  lay  in  holas^  and,  getting 
€Ut  to  float  aSr  their  boat,  would  fall  into  water  up  to  their 
necks,  and  the  next  moment  tumble  over  against  a  sandbwr. 
Disoouraged  at  length,  and  finding  the  Platte  growiilg  every 
day  Bfeoise  shallow,  they  diacharged  the  principal  part  of  theti 
caigoea  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  bc^w  Fort  Laramie^ 
which  they  secured  as  well  as  possible,  aod^  leaving  a  few 
vaea  to  guard  them,  attempted  to  continue  their  voyage,  laden 
with  some  light  furs  and  their  personal  ba^;Bg0.  Afbr  fifteen 
ov  twenty  days  more  struggling  in  the  sandsi  during  whidh 
they  made  but  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  tb^y  sunk  theis 
ha^%  made  a  eacke  of  their  remainiBg  furs  and  properly  in 
tXMa  OB  the  bank,  and,,  packing  on  hia  back  what  each  man 
CQidd  carry,  had  commenced,,  the  day  before  we  emcountered 
tfaem^  their  joumey  on  foot  to  St»  Louie.  We  Ubughed  thea  at 
their  foi^a  and  vagabond  appearanee^  and,  in  our  turn,  a 
menth  or  two  afterwards,  fumi^ied  the  same  occasion  for 
morrimeot  to  others..  Even  their  stock  of  tobacco,  that  hha 
fiMi  nm  of  a.  veyageur,.  without  which  the  night  fire  is  gloomyg 
wae  ejaiurely  exhausted.  However,  we  shortened  their  home>> 
wajrd  journey  by  a  small  supply  from  our  own  provision. 
Thi^gave  na  die  welcome  intelligence  that  the  bufialowere 
nhundanit  acme  two^  days'  macch  in  advanee^  and  made  us  a 
pmmwil  oi  some  choice  piecesi.  which  were  a  very  acceptable 
change  from  our  salt  pork.  .  In  the  interohange  of  news,  aa4 
IHT  teottwajl  of  old  ac<yiaifltance6biysi  we  found  wherewithal 
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to  fill  a  busy  hour;  then  we  mounted  our  hoives  and  ih»y^ 
shouldered  their  packs,  and  we  shook  handa  and  [>aft«d« 
Among  them,  I  had  found  an  old  companion  on  the  northern 
prairie,  a  hardened  and  hardly  served  veteran  of  the  mountains^ 
who  had  been  as  much  hacked  and  scarred  as  an  old  moua» 
tache  of  Napoleon's  "  old  guard."  He  flourished  in  the  sobri* 
quet  of  La  Tulipe,  and  his  real  name  I  never  knew.  Finding 
that  he  was  going  to  the  States  only  because  his  company  was 
bound  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  was  rather  more  willing  to 
return  with  me,  I  took  him  again  into  my  service.  We  trav« 
eled  this  day  but  seventeen  miles. 

At  our  evening  camp,  about  sunset,  three  figures  were  dia« 
covered  approaching,  which  our  glasses  made  out  to  be  Indiana* 
They  proved  to  be  Cheyennes-*two  men,  and  a  boy  of  thir^ 
ioen.  About  a  month  since,  they  had  left  their  people  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  river,  some  three  hundred  miles  to  the  west* 
ward,  and  a  party  of  only  four  in  number  had  been  to  the 
Pawnee  villages  on  a  horse-stealing  excursion,  from  which 
they  were  returning  unsuccessful.  They  were  miseraUy 
mounted  on  wild  horses  from  the  Arkansas  plains,  and  had  no 
other  weapons  than  bows  and  long  spears ;  and  had  they  been 
discovered  by  the  Pawnees,  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have 
escaped.  They  were  mortified  by  their  ill-success,  and  said 
the  Pawnees  were  cowards,  who  shut  up  their  horses  in  thmt 
lodges  at  night.  I  invited  them  to  supper  with  me,  and  Ran* 
dolph  and  the  young  Cheyenne,  who  had  been  eyeing  each 
other  suspiciously  and  curiously,  soon  became  intimate  friends^ 
After  supper  we  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  I  placed  a  .sheei 
of  paper  between  us,  on  which  they  traced,  rudely,  but  with  a 
certain  degree  of  relative  truth,  the  water-courses  of  the  couo* 
try  which  lay  between  us  and  their  villages,  and  of  which  1 
desired  to  have  some  informaticm.  Their  companions,  ^ley 
told  us,  had  taken  a  nearer  routo  over  the  hills ;  but  they  had 
mounted  one  of  the  summits  to  spy  out  the  country,  whmoe 
they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  party,  and,  confident  of  good 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  hastened  to  join  company. 
Latitude  of  the  camp  40°  39^  &V\ 

We  made  the  next  morning  sixteen  miles*    I  r^aiarked  thU, 
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jtke  ground  was  covered  in  many  places  with  an  elBorescenee 
of  salt,  and  the  plants  were  not  numerous.  In  the  bottoms 
were  frequently  seen  tradescantia,  and  on  the  dry  lenches 
wore  carduus,  cactus,  and  amorpha.  A  high  wind  during  the 
monadng  had  increased  to  a  violent  gale  from  the  northwest, 
which  made  our  afternoon  ride  cold  and  unpleasant.  We  had 
the  welcome  sight  of  two  buffaloes  on  one  of  the  large  islands, 
axul  encamped  at  a  clump  of  timber  about  seven  miles  from 
oiir  noon  halt,  after  a  day's  march  of  twenty-two  miles. 

The  air  was  keen  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  the  ther. 
mometer  standing  at  44^,  and  it  was  sufficiently  cold  to  make 
overcoats  very  comfortable.  A  few  miles  brought  us  into  the 
midst  of  the  buffalo,  swarming  in  immense  numbers  over  the 
plains,  where  they  had  lefl  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  standing, 
Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  sketching  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear, 
had  at  first  noted  them  as  large  groves  of  timber.  In  the  sight 
of  such  a  mass  of  life,  the  traveler  feels  a  strange  emotion  of 
giandeur.  We  had  heard  from  a  distance  a  dull  and  confused 
murmuring,  and,  when  we  came  in  view  of  their  dark  masses, 
there  was  not  one  among  us  who  did  not  feel  his  heart  beat 
({uicker.  It  was  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  herds 
are  feeding ;  and  everywhere  they  were  in  motion.  Here  and 
there  a  huge  old  bull  was  rolling  in  the  grass,  and  clouds  of 
dust  rose  in  the  air  from  various  parts  of  the  bands,  each  the 
sdene  of  some  obstinate  fight.  Indians  and  buffalo  make  the 
po^ry  and  life  of  the  prairie,  and  our  camp  was  full  of  their 
exhilaration.  In  place  of  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  march, 
sieved  only  by  the  cracking  of  the  whip,  and  an  "  avance 
done!  enfant  de  garce!"  shouts  and  songs  resounded  from 
every  part  of  the  line,  and  our  evening  camp  was  always  the 
commencement  of  a  feast,  which  terminated  only  with  our  de* 
poiture  on  the  following  morning.  At  any  time  of  the  night 
mig^t  be  seen  pieces  of  the  most  delicate  and  choicest  meat, 
roasting  en  appoJaSj  on  sticks  around  the  fire,  and  the  guard 
were  never  without  company.  With  pleasant  weather  and  no 
enemy  to  fear,  an  abundance  of  the  most  excellent  meat,  and 
po  scarcity  of  bread  or  tobacco,  they  were  enjoying  the  oasis 
of. a  voyageur's  life.     Three  cows  were  killed  to-day*     Kit 


CftfMil  h^  shot  toe,  and  was  continuing  the  chase  in  the  midil 
df  ftihJthdr  herd,  when  his  horee  fell  headlong,  but  sprang  up 
and  joined  the  flying  band.  Though  considerably  hurt,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  break  no  bones ;  and  Maxwell,  who 
was  mounted  on  a  fleet  hunter,  captured  the  runaway  after  ^ 
hard  chase*  He  was  on  the  point  of  riiooting  him,  to  avoid  th^ 
loss  of  his  bridle,  (a  handsomely  mounted  Spanish  one,)  when 
he  found  that  his  horse  was  able  to  eoine  up  with  him.  An* 
mals  are  frequ^tly  lost  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  close  watch  over  them,  In  the  vicinity  of  the  bafl*alo,  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  scour  off  to  the  plains,  and  ai«  rarely 
tetaken.  One  of  our  mules  took  a  sudden  freak  into  his  head, 
•Ad  joined  a  neighboring  band  to-day.  As  we  were  not  In  a 
isottdidoii  to  lose  horses<,  I  sent  s&reral  men  in  putsuit^  and  re. 
mained  in  camp,  in  th^  hope  of  weet^tbug  him ;  but  Idst  the 
ikftemooti  to  nd  pufpo^,  as  wiei  did  Hot  s^  him  again.  Astrtu 
nonsical  observations  ^aced  uti  ta  kmgitudc^  100^  05"  a?^"*, 
latitude  40o  4^  h^ 


.fcriUMH^aAAAMfaMArfllil^taMteMIMrtAj** 


JtJLt. 

Ist.'^AkfR^  oQf  road  fd-day  tde  pi^iiie  bottom  wa^l  more 
elevated  and  dry,  teeA  fhct  river  hilk  Which  hoti^i  the  right 
ikide  of  the  river  higher,  and  niore  broken  and  picturesque  id 
tbe  ootline4  The  country,  too,  was  better  timbered.  As  wd 
were  Ifding  quietly  aldng  the  bank;  a  grand  hehi  c^  buflalo^ 
lome  seven  eft  eight  hundfed  in  numbei',  came  crowding  up 
from  the  river,  where  they  had  been  to  drink,  and  commenced 
crossing  the  plain  siowty,  eating  »»  they  went.  The  wind 
Was  favorable ;  the  eciokiess  of  the  morning  invitedf  to  exercise ; 
the  groand  waa  apparently  good,  and  the  distance  acnoss  the 
prairie  (two  or  three  miles)  gave  us  a  fine  opportunitv  to 
aharge  them  beibiie  they  could  ^t\  among  the  river  hills.  !t 
Was  too  fine  a  prospect  lor  a  chase  to  be  lost ;  and,  halting  for 
a  few  moments^  the  hunters  were  brought  up  and  saddled,  and 
Kit  Carsen^  Maxwell,  and  I,  started  together.     They  wet# 
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MW  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  w«  ftyde  easily 
along  until  within  about  three  hundred  yards,  when  a  sudden 
agitation,  a  wavering  in  the  band,  and  a  galloping  to  and  fro 
of  some  which  were  scattered  along  the  skirts,  gave  us  the  in- 
timation that  we  were  discovered.  We  started  together  at  a 
hand  gallop,  riding  steadily  abreast  of  each  other ;  and  here 
the  interest  of  the  chase  became  so  engrossingly  intense,  that 
we  Were  sensible  to  nothing  else.  We  were  now  closing  upon 
them  rapidly,  and  the  front  of  the  mass  was  already  in  rapid 
motion  for  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  movement  had 
eommunioated  itself  to  the  whole  herd. 

A  crowd  of  bulls,  bb  usual,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  of  them  heed  about,  and  then  dashed  on 
i^er  the  band  a  short  distance,  and  turned  and  looked  again, 
aa  if  more  than  half  inclined  to  fight*  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  during  which  we  had  been  quickening  our  paOe,  th^ 
rout  was  universal,  and  we  were  going  over  the  ground  like  d 
hurricane.  When  at  about  thirty  yards,  we  gave  the  usual 
riiout,  (the  hunter's  pas  de  ehargey)  and  broke  into  the  herd* 
We  entered  on  the  side,  the  mass  giving  way  in  every  direc- 
tioD  in  their  heedless  course*  Many  of  the  bullsi  less  active 
and  fleet  than  the  cows,  paying  no  attention  to  the  ground,  and 
occupied  solely  with  the  hunter,  were  precipitated  to  the  earth 
with  great  force,  rolling  over  and  over  with  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  and  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  dust.  We  separated 
on  entering,  each  singling  out  his  game. 

My  horse  was  a  trained  hunter,  famous  in  the  West  under 
the  name  of  Proveau ;  and,  with  his  eyes  flashing  and  the 
Ibam  flying  from  his  mouth,  sprang  on  after  the  cow  like  a 
tig«r.  In  a  few  moments  he  brought  me  alongside  of  her,  and 
fising  in  the  stirrups,  I  fired  at  the  distance  of  a  yard,  the  ball 
entering  at  the  termination  of  the  long  hair,  and  passing  near 
the  heart.  She  fell  headlong  at  the  report  of  the  gun ;  and, 
checking  my  horse,  I  looked  around  for  my  companions.  At 
&  little  distance,  Kit  was  on  the  ground,  engaged  in  tying  his 
korse  to  the  horns  of  a  cow  he  was  preparing  to  cut  up.  Among 
the  scattered  bands,  at  some  distance  below,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Maswell ;  and  while  I  was  looking,  a  light  wreath  of  smoke 
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enrled  away  from  bis  gon,  from  which  I  was  too  far  to  heaf 
the  report.  Nearer,  and  between  me  and  the  hills,  toward 
which  they  were  directing  their  course,  was  the  body  of  the 
herd ;  and,  giving  my  horse  the  rein,  we  dashed  after  thero. 
A  thick  cloud  of  dust  hung  upon  their  rear,  yrhich  filled  my 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  nearly  smothered  me.  fn  the  midst  of 
this  I  could  see  nothing,  and  the  buffalo  were  not  distinguish, 
able  until  within  thirty  feet.  They  crowded  together  more 
densely  still  as  I  came  upon  them,  and  rushed  along  in  such  a 
compact  body,  that  I  could  not  obtain  an  entrance — ^the  horse 
almost  leaping  upon  them.  In  a  few  moments  the  mass  divided 
to  the  right  and  left,  the  horns  clattering  with  a  noise  heard 
above  every  thing  else,  and  my  horse  darted  into  the  opening. 
Five  or  six  bulls  charged  on  us  as  we  dashed  along  the  line, 
but  were  left  far  behind ;  and,  singling  out  a  cow,  I  gave  her 
my  firo,  but  struck  too  high,  ^e  gave  a  tremendous  leap, 
and  scoured  on  swifter  than  before.  I  reined  up  my  horse, 
and  the  band  swept  on  like  a  torrent,  and  left  the  place  quiet 
and  clear.  Our  chase  had  led  us  into  dangerous  ground.  A 
prairie-dog  village,  so  thickly  settled  that  there  were  throe  or 
four  holes  in  every  twenty  yards  square,  occupied  the  whole 
bottom  fer  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  Looking  around,  I  saw 
only  one  of  the  hunter's,  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  the  long,  dark 
line  of  our  caravan  crawling  along,  throe  or  four  miles  distant. 
After  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles,  we  encamped  at  nightfall^ 
one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  lower  end  of  Brady's  Island. 
The  breadth  of  this  arm  of  the  river  was  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  yards,  and  the  water  nowhere  two  feet  in  depth.  The 
island  bears  the  name  of  a  man  killed  on  this  spot  some  years 
ago.  His  party  had  encamped  hero,  throe  in  company,  and 
one  of  the  number  went  off  to  hunt,  leaving  Brady  and  his 
companion  together.  These  two  had  frequently  quarroled, 
and  on  the  hunter's  return  he  found  Brady  dead,  and  was  told 
that  he  had  shot  himself  accidentally.  He  was  buried  hero  dm 
the  .bank;  but,  as  usual,  the  wolves  toro  him  out,  and  some 
human  bones  that  wero  lying  on  the  ground  we  supposed  were 
his.  Troops  of  wolves  that  were  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the 
buffalo,  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  howling  during  the  ni|^htf 
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yeoturing  almost  into  camp.  In  the  morning,  they  were  aittiiig 
at  a  short  distance,  barking,  and  impatiently  waiting  our  de^ 
parture,  to  fall  upon  the  bones. 

2d. — The  morning  was  cool  and  smoky.  Our  road  led 
closer  to  the  hills,  which  here  increased  in  elevation,  present- 
ing an  outline  of  conical  peaks  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
feet  high.  Some  timber,  apparently  pine,  grows  in  the  ravineti, 
and  streaks  of  clay  or  sand  whiten  their  slopes.  We  crossed, 
during  the  morning,  a  number  of  hollows,  timbered  principally 
with  box,  elder,  {acer  negundo^)  poplar,  and  elm.  Brady's 
Island  is  well  wooded,  and  all  the  river  along  which  our  road 
led  to-day,  may,  in  general,  be  called  tolerably  well  timbered. 
We  passed  near  the  encampment  of  the  Oregon  emigrants, 
where  they  appeared  to  have  reposed  several  days.  A  variety 
of  household  artieles  were  scattered  about,  and  they  had  prob- 
ably disburdened  themselve»  here  of  many  things  not  absolute- 
ly necessary.  I  had  left  the  usual  road  before  the  mid-day 
halt,  and  in  the  afternoon,  having  sent  several  men  in  advance 
to  reconnoitre,  marched  directly  for  the  mouth  of  the  South 
fork.  On  our  arrival,  the  horsemen  were  sent  in  and  scattered 
about  the  river  to  search  for  the  best  fbrding-places,  and  the 
carts  followed  immediately.  The  stream  is  here  divided  by  an 
island  into  two  channels.  The  southern  is  four  hundred  and 
Efly  feet  wide,  having  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  water  in  the 
deepest  places.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  dry  bars,  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  generally  quicksands,  in  which  the  carts  began 
to  sink  rapidly  so  soon  as  the  mules  halted,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  constantly  in  motion. 

The  northern  channel,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  wide,  was  somewhat  deeper,  having  frequently  three  feet 
water  in  the  numerous  small  channels,  with  a  bed  of  coarse 
gravel.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  Nebraska,  immediately  be- 
low the  junction,  is  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
All  our  equipage  had  reached  the  left  bank  safely  at  six  o'clock, 
having  to-day  made  twenty  miles.  We  encamped  at  tne  point 
of  land  immediately  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
forks.     Between  the  streams  is  a  low  rich  prairie :  extending 

from  their  confluence  eighteen  miles  westwardly  to  the  bof- 
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dering  hilli,  wiiere  it  is  Ave  and  a  half  miles  wide.  It  is  eibV« 
«red  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  and  along  the  banks  is 
a  slight  and  scattered  fringe  of  eottonwood  and  willow.  In  tlw 
buffalo-trails  and  wallows,  I  remarked  saline  efloreseences,  to 
whiefa  a  rapid  evaporation  in  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  probably 
oontribtttes,  as  the  soil  is  entirely  unprotected  by  timber.  In 
the  vicinity  of  these  places  there  was  a  bluish  grass,  which  the 
cattle  refuse  to  eat,  called  by  the  voyageurs  '<  herbe  sal^e,'* 
(salt  grass.)  The  latitude  of  the  junction  is  41<'  04^  47^^  and 
longitude,  by  ohrooometer  and  lunar  distances,  100^  49^  49K^. 
The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred feeL  The  hunters  came  in  with  a  fat  cow ;  and,  as  we 
had  labored  hard,  we  enjoyed  well  a  supper  of  roasted  ribs 
and  boudins,  the  che£4'cBUvre  of  a  prairie  cook.  Mosquitoes 
thronged  aboul  us  this  evening ;  but,  by  ten  b'clock,  when  the 
thermometer  had  fkllen  to  47^,  they  had  all  disappeared. 

8d.*r^As  this  was  to  be  a  point  in  our  homeward  journey,  I 
made  a  cache  (a  term  used  in  all  this  country  for  what  is  hid- 
den in  the  ground)  of  a  barrel  of  pork.  It  was  impossible  to 
eoneeal  such  a  proceeding  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  our  Chey- 
enne eoropaaions,  and  I  therefore  told  them  to  go  and  see  what 
it  was  they  were  burying.  They  would  otherwise  have  not 
failed  to  return  and  destroy  our  cache  in  expectation  of  some 
rich  booty ;  but  pork  they  dislike  and  never  eat.  We  left  our 
camp  at  nine,  continuing  up  the  South  foric,  the  prairie-bottom 
affi>rding  us  a  fhir  road  ;  but  in  the  long  grass  we  roused  myri- 
ads of  mosquitoes  and  flies,  Arom  which  our  horses  suffered 
severely.  The  day  was  smoky,  with  a  pleasant  breeze  from 
the  south,  and  the  plains  on  the  opposite  side  were  covered 
with  buffalo.  Having  traveled  twenty-five  miles,  we  en- 
camped  at  six  m  the  evening ;  and  the  men  were  sent  across 
the  river  for  wood,  as  there  is  none  here  on  the  led  bank. 
Our  fires  were  partially  made  of  the  bois  de  vache,  the  dry  ex- 
crement of  the  buffalo,  which,  like  that  of  the  camel  in  the 
Arabian  deserts,  furnishes  to  the  traveler  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  wood,  burning  like  turf.  Wolves  in  great  numbers 
furnwoded  us  dt^ng  the  night,  crossing  and  recrossing  from 
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in  the  river  until  morning. 

4th.-*— The  morning  was  very  smoky,  the  sun  shining  dimly 
and  redf  as  in  thick  fog.     The  camp  was  roused  hy  a  salute 
at  daybreak,  and  from  ovir  pcanty  store  a  portion  of  what  our 
Indian  friends  called  the  "  red  tire- water"  served  out  to  the 
men.  While  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  bqfialo-calf  broke  through 
the  camp,  followed  by  a  couple  of  wolves.     In  its  fright,  it  had 
probably  mistaken  us  for  a  band  of  buffalo.     The  wolves  were 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit  round  th^  camp,  so  that  the  calf  go| 
a  little  the  start,  and  grained  every  nerve  to  reach  a  largf 
herd  at  the  foot  of  the  bills,  about  two  miles  distant;  but  first 
one  and  then  auother,  and  ai^oth^r  wolf  joined  in  the  chase,  uqp 
til  his  pursuers  amounted  to  twenty  or  thirty,  a^  th^y  ra« 
him  down  belpre  he  could  reach  his  friendfi*     There  wsre 
few  bulls  near  the  place,  and  cme  of  them  attacked  the  wolvef 
and  tried  to  rescue  him ;  but  was  driven  off  immediately,  and 
(he  little  animal  fell  an  easy  prey,  ^alf  devoured  before  he  was 
dead.     We  watched  tl^e  chase  with  the  intarest  al^t^yB  felt  bf 
the  weak ;  and  had  there  been  a  saddled  horse  at  handg  kp 
would  havp  fared  better*     Leaving  cainp,  our  road  sooii  ap- 
proached the  hills,  in  which  strata  of  a  marl  like  ^hat  of  thf 
Chimney  rock,  hereafter  described,  made  tl^ir  appearance,     k 
is  probably  of  this  rock  that  the  bills  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Platte,  a  little  below  th^  junction,  are  composed,  and  which  arf 
worked  by  the  winda  and  rains  into  sharp  peaks  and  oones^ 
giving  them,  in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  level  region,  8Qin% 
thing  of  a  picturesque  appearance.     We  cm^sed,  this  ^lorniogp 
numerous  beds  of  Hfke  small  creeks  whipb)  in  the  time  of  rainf 
and  melting  snow,  pour  down  from  the  ridg^,  bjringing  dowj^ 
with  them,  always^  great  quantities  of  si^d  a^  gravel,  whic^ 
have  gradually  raised  their  beds  four  to  ten  feet  ^bove  the  levsj^ 
of  the  prairie,  which  they  cross,  making  each  one  of  them  a 
miniature  Po.     Raised  in  this  way  above  the  surroun<}i^ 
prairie,  without  any  bank,  the  long  yellow  and  nf inding  line  9S 
their  beds  resembles  a  causeway  from  the  bills  to  the  river. 
Many  spots  on  the  prairie  are  yellow  with  sunflpuKory  {k^kaaf 
thus.) 
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Am  we  were  riding  slowly  along  this  afternoon,  doods  of  (foC 
in  the  ravines,  among  the  hills  to  the  right,  suddenly  attract- 
ed our  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  column  af^er  column  of 
buffalo  came  galloping  down,  making  directly  to  the  river. 
By  the  time  the  leading  herds  had  reached  the  water,  the 
prairie  was  darkened  with  the  dense  masses.  Immediately 
before  .us,  when  the  bands  first  came  down  into  the  valley, 
stretched  an  unbroken  line,  the  head  of  which  was  lost  among 
the  river  hills  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  still  they  poured  down 
from  the  ridge  on  our  right.  From  hill  to  hill,  the  prairie  bot* 
tmi  was  certainly  not  less  than  two  miles  wide ;  and,  allowing 
fhe  animals  to  be  ten  feet  apart,  and  only  ten  in  a  line,  there 
-were  already  eleven  thousand  in  view.  Some  idea  may  thus 
be  formed  of  their  number  when  they  had  occupied  the  whole 
plain.  In  a  short  time  they  surrounded  us  on  every  side,  ex* 
tending  for  several  miles  in  the  rear,  and  forward  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach ;  leaving  around  us,. as  we  advanced,  an  open 
space  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  This  movement  of 
the  bufiBlo  indicated  to  us  the  presence  of  Indians  on  the  North 
^k. 

-  I  halted  earlier  than  usual,  about  forty  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion, and  all  hands  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a 
feast  to  celebrate  the  day.  The  kindness  of  our  friends  at  St. 
Louis  had  provided  us  with  a  large  supply  of  excellent  pre- 
serves and  rich  fruit-cake ;  and  when  these  were  added  to  a 
macaroni  soup,  and  variously  prepared  dishes  of  the  choicesi 
buffalo-meat,  crowned  with  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and  enjoyed  with 
prairie  appetite,  we  felt,  as  we  sat  in  barbaric  luxury  around 
our  smoking  supper  on  the  grass,  a  greater  sensation  of  enjoy- 
ment than  the  Roman  epicure  at  his  perfumed  feast.  But 
most  of  all  it  seemed  to  please  our  Indian  friends,  who,  in  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  demanded  to  know  if 
bur  "  medicine-days  came  oflen."  No  restraint  was  exercised 
at  the  hospitable  board,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  elders, 
our  young  Indian  lad  made  himself  extremely  drunk. 
•  Our  encampment  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  when* 
the  road  crosses  to  the  North  fork,  and  various  reasons  Uni  tiie 
to  divide  my  party  at  this  point.    The  North  fork  was  the  pnu. 
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Ciipal  object  of  my  survey ;  but  I  was  desirous  to  ascend  the 

South  branch,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  astronomical  po- 
sitions, and  determining  the  mouths  of  its  tributaries  as  far  as 
St.  Vrain's  fort,  estimated  to  be  some  two  hundred  miles  far- 
ther up  the  river,  and  near  to  Long's  Peak.  There  1  hoped  to 
obtain  some  mules,  which  I  found  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
lieve my  horses.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  I  was  desiroufi 
|o  form  some  opinion  of  the  country  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  posts  on  a  line  connecting  the  s  ttlements  with  the 
south  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  way  of  the  Arkansas 
and  the  South  and  Laramie  forks  of  the  Viatte.  Crossing  the 
(jountry  northwestwardly  from  St.  Vrain's  fort,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Company's  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Laramie,  would  give 
me  some  acquaintance  with  the  afRuents  which  head-in  the 
ipountain  between  the  two ;  I  therefore  determined  to  set  out 
the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  four  men — Maxwell,  Ber- 
nier,  Ayot,  and  Basil  Lajeuuesse.  Our  Cheyennes,  whose 
village  lay  up  this  river,  also  decided  to  accompany  us.  The 
party  I  left  in  charge  of  Clement  Lambert,  Mith  orders  to  cross 
to  the  North  fork ;  and  at  some  convenient  place,  near  to  the 
PoniUe  des  Frenes,  make  a  cache  of  every  thing  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  further  progress  of  our  expedition.  From  this 
point,  using  the  most  guarded  precaution  in  his  march  through 
the  country,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  American  Company's 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Laramie's  fork,  and  await  my  arrival, 
which  would  be  prior  to  the  16th,  as  on  that  and  the  following 
pigbt  would  occur  some  occultations  which  I  was  desirous  to 
obtain  at  that  place. 

5th. — Before  breakfast  all  was  ready.  We  had  one  led 
horse  in  addition  to  those  we  rode,  and  a  pack-mule,  destined  to 
carry  our  instruments,  provisions,  and  baggage ;  the  last  two 
articles  not  being  of  great  weight.  The  instruments  consisted 
of  a  sextftUt,  artificial  horizon,  dz;c.,  a  barometer,  spy-glass,  and 
compass.  The  chronometer  I  of  course  kept  on  my  person.  I 
had  ordered  the  cook  to  put  up  for  us  some  flour,  coffee,  and 
Siiigar,  and  our  rifles  were  to  furnish  the  rest.  One  blanket, 
in  addition  to  his  saddle  and  saddle  blanket,  furnished  the  ma- 
^ri^ls  for  each  man's  bed,  and  every  one  was  provided  with  ^ 
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change  of  linen.  All  were  armed  with  rifles  or  double-bar- 
relled guns ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  Maxwell  and  myself 
were  furnished  with  excellent  pistols.  Thus  accoutred,  we 
took  a  parting  breakfast  with  our  friends,  and  set  forth. 

Our  journey  the  first  day  afforded  nothing  of  any  interest. 
We  shot  a  buffalo  towards  sunset,  and  having  obtained  aome 
meat  for  our  evening  meal,  encamped  where  a  little  timber  all 
forded  us  the  means  of  making  a  fire.  Having  disposed  our 
meat  on  roasting-sticks,  we  proceeded  to  unpack  our  bales  in 
search  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  flour  for  bread.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  little  parched  cofiee,  unground,  we  found  nothing. 
Our  cook  had  neglected  to  put  it  up,  or  it  had  been  somehow 
forgotten.  Tired  and  hungry,  with  tough  bull-meat  without 
salt,  (for  we  had  not  been  able  to  kill  a  cow,)  and  a  little  bit- 
ter coffee,  we  sat  down  in  silence  to  our  miserable  fare,  a  very 
disconsolate  party  ;  for  yesterday's  feast  was  yet  fresh  in  our 
memories,  and  this  was  our  first  brush  with  misfortune.  Each 
man  took  his  blanket,  and  laid  himself  down  silently ;  for  the 
worst  part  of  these  mishaps  is,  that  they  make  people  ill-humor-' 
ed.     To-day  we  had  traveled  about  thirty-six  miles. 

6th. — Finding  that  our  present  excursion  would  be  attended 
With  considerable  hardship,  and  unwilling  to  expose  more  per- 
sons than  necessary,  I  determined  to  send  Mr.  Preuss  back  to 
the  party.  His  horse,  too,  appeared  in  no  condition  to  sup. 
port  the  journey ;  and  accordingly,  afler  breakfast,  he  took 
the  road  across  the  hills,  attended  by  one  of  my  most  trusty 
men,  Bernier.  The  ridge  between  the  rivers  is  here  about 
fifleen  miles  broad,  and  I  expected  he  would  probably  strike 
the  fork  near  their  evening  camp.  At  all  events  he  would  not 
fail  to  find  their  trail,  and  rejoin  them  the  next  day. 

We  continued  our  journey,  seven  in  number,  including  the 
three  Cheyennes.  Our  general  course  was  southwest,  up  the 
valley  of  the  river,  which  was  sandy,  bordered  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley  by  a  low  ridge ;  and  on  the  south,  after 
seven  or  eight  miles,  the  river  hills  became  higher.  Six  miles 
from  our  resting-place  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  considerable 
stream,  now  entirely  dry««ra  bed  of  sand.  In  a  grove  of  wil 
lows,  near  the  mouth,  were  the  remains  of  a  considerable  fort. 
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ccmsltucted  of  trunks  of  large  trees.  It  was  apparently  very 
old,  and  had  probably  been  the  scene  of  some  hostile  encoun* 
ter  among  the  roving  tribes.  Its  solitude  formed  an  impres- 
sive contrast  to  the  picture  which  our  imaginations  involunta- 
rily drew  of  the  busy  scene  which  had  been  enacted  here. 
The  timber  appeared  to  have  been  much  more  extensive  for. 
merly  than  now.  There  were  but  few  trees,  a  kind  of  long, 
leaved  willow,  standing  ;  and  numerous  trunks  of  large  trees 
were  scattered  about  on  the  ground.  In  many  similar  places 
I  had  occasion  to  remark  an  apparent  progressive  decay  in  the 
timber.  Ten  miles  farther  we  reached  the  mouth  of  Lodge 
Pole  creek,  a  clear  and  handsome  stream,  running  through  a 
broad  valley.  In  its  course  through  the  bottom  it  has  a  uni 
form  breadth  of  twenty. two  feet  and  six  inches  in  depth.  A 
few  willows  on  the  banks  strike  pleasantly  on  the  eye,  by 
heir  greenness,  in  the  midst  of  hot  and  barren  sands. 

The  amorpha  was  frequent  among  the  ravines,  but  the  sun- 
flower (kelianthus)  was  the  characteristic ;  and  flowers  of  deep 
warm  colors  seem  most  to  love  the  sandy  soil.  The  impres- 
sion of  the  country  traveled  over  to-day  was  one  of  dry  and 
barren  sands.  We  turned  in  towards  the  river  at  noon,  and 
gave  our  horses  two  hours  for  food  and  rest.  I  had  no  other 
thermometer  than  the  one  attached  to  the  barometer,  which 
stood  at  89^,  the  height  of  the  column  in  the  barometer  being 
26-235  at  meridian.  The  sky  was  clear,  with  a  high  wind 
from  the  south.  At  2  we  continued  our  journey ;  the  wind 
had  moderated,  and  it  became  almost  unendurably  hot,  and 
our  animals  suffered  severely.  In  the  course  of  the  aflemoon, 
the  wind  rose  suddenly,  and  blew  hard  from  the  southwest, 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  squalls  of  rain ;  these  were 
:»lown  against  us  with  violence  by  the  wind  ;  and,  halting,  we 
turned  our  backs  to  tlie  storm  until  it  blew  over.  Antelope 
were  tolerably  frequent,  with  a  large  gray  hare;  but  the 
former  were  shy,  and  the  latter  hardly  worth  the  delay  of 
stopping  to  shoot  them  ;  so,  as  the  evening  drew  near,  we 
again  had  recourse  to  an  old  bull,  and  encamped  at  sunset  on 
an  island  in  the  Platte. 

We  «te  our  meat  with  a  good  relish  this  evening,  for  wa 
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were  all  in  fine  health,  and  had  ridden  nearly  all  of  a  long 
aummer's  day,  with  a  burning  sun  reflected  from  the  aanda. 
My  companions  slept  rolled  up  in  their  blankets,  and  the  Iq- 
dians  lay  in  the  grass  near  the  fire ;  but  my  sleeping-place 
generally  had  an  air  of  more  pretension.  Our  rifles  were  tied 
together  near  the  muzzle,  the  butts  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
a  knife  laid  on  the  rope,  to  cut  away  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
Over  this,  which  made  a  kind  of  frame,  was  thrown  a  large 
India*rubber  cloth,  which  we  used  to  cover  our  packs.  This 
made  a  tent  sufficiently  large  to  receive  about  half  of  my  bed, 
and  was  a  place  of  shelter  for  my  instruments ;  and  as  I  was 
eareful  always  to  put  this  part  against  the  wind,  I  could  lie 
here  with  a  sensation  of  satisfied  enjoyment,  and  hear  the  wind 
blow,  and  the  rain  patter  close  to  my  head,  and  know  that  I 
should  be  at  least  half  dry.  Certainly  I  never  slept  more 
soundly.  The  barometer  at  sunset  was  26*010,  thermometer 
at  81^,  and  cloudy ;  but  a  gale  from  the  west  sprang  up  with 
the  setting  sun,  and  in  a  few  minutes  swept  away  every  cloud 
from  the  sky.  The  evening  was  very  fine,  and  I  remained  qp 
to  take  astronomical  observations,  which  made  our  position  ip 
latitude  40°  51'  XT',  and  longitude  103^  OT  0(y\ 

7th. — At  our  camp  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  the  baFona- 
eter  was  at  26-183,  thermometer  69^,  and  clear,  with  a  light 
wind  from  the  southwest.  The  past  night  had  been  squally, 
with  high  wi  is,  and  occasionally  a  few  drops  of  rain.  Our 
cooking  did  not  occupy  much  time,  and  we  left  camp  early. 
Nothing  of  iUerest  occurred  during  the  morning.  The  same 
4lreary  barrenness,  except  that  a  hard  marly  clay  had  rc>- 
placed  the  sandy  soil.  Buffalo  absolutely  covered  the  plain,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  whenever  we  ascended  the  hills, 
scattered  herds  gave  life  to  the  view  in  every  direction.  A  small 
drove  of  wild  horses  made  their  appearance  on  the  low  river 
bottoms,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  left,  and  I  sent  off  one  of  the  In- 
dians  (who  seemed  very  eager  to  catch  one)  on  my  led  horse, 
a  spirited  and  fleet  animal.  The  savage  manoeuvred  a  little  to 
get  the  wind  of  the  horses,  in  which  he  succeeded — approach* 
ing  within  a  hundred  yards  without  being  discovered.  The 
thaaB  &jr  a  few  minutes  was  intere^ing.      My  hunter  easily 
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overtook  and  passed  the  hitiditioftt  of  the  wild  drore,  which  the 
Indian  did  not  attemp  to  lasso  ;  all  his  efforts  being  directed  to 
capture  the  leader.  But  the  strength  of  the  horse,  weakened 
by  the  insufficient  nourishment  of  grass,  failed  in  a  race,  and 
bII  the  drove  escaped.  We  halted  at  noon  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  the  barometef  at  that  time  being  26*192,  and  tha 
thermometer  108<^,  with  a  light  aif  from  the  south  and  deaf 
weather. 

In  the  course  of  tne  afternoon,  dust  rising  among  the  hills, 
«Lt  a  particular  place,  attracted  ouf  attention ;  and,  riding  up, 
we  found  a  band  of  eighteen  or  twenty  buffalo  bulls  engaged 
in  a  desperate  fight.  Though  butting  and  goring  were  be- 
stowed  liberally,  and  without  distinction,  yet  their  efforts  wew* 
evidently  directed  against  one— a  huge,  gaunt  old  bull,  very 
lean,  While  his  adversaries  were  all  fat  and  in  good  order.  He 
appeared  very  weak,  and  had  already  received  some  wounds ; 
and,  while  we  were  looking  on,  was  several  times  knocked 
'down  and  badly  hurt,  and  a  very  few  moments  would  have  pm 
an  end  to  him.  Of  course,  we  took  the  side  of  the  weaker 
party,  and  attacked  the  herd;  but  they  were  so  blind  witl 
rage,  that  they  fought  on,  utterly  regarcfieSB  of  our  presence 
'Although  on  foot  and  on  horseback  we  were  firing,  in  opeti 
view,  within  twenty  yards  of  them.  But  this  did  not  last  long. 
In  a  very  few  seconds,  we  created  a  Commotion  among  them. 
One  or  two,  which  were  knocked  over  by  the  balls,  jumped  up 
and  ran  off  into  the  hills ;  and  they  began  to  retreat  slowly 
•along  a  broad  ravine  to  the  river,  fighting  furiously  as  they 
went.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  bottom,  we  had 
pretty  well  dispersed  them,  and  the  old  bull  hobbled  off  to  lie 
•down  somewhere.  One  of  his  enemies  remained  on  the  ground 
"where  we  had  first  fired  upon  them,  and  we  stopped  there  for 
ia  short  time  to  cut  from  him  some  meat  for  our  supper.  We 
had  neglected  to  secure  our  horses,  thinking  it  an  unnecessary 
•precaution  in  their  fatigued  condition ;  but  our  mule  took  it 
into  his  head  to  start,  and  away  he  went,  followed  at  full 
speed  by  the  pack-horse,  with  all  the  baggage  and  instruments 
on  his  back.  They  were  recovered  and  brought  back,  aftefr 
%  chase  x>f  a  mile.     Fortunately,  every  thing  was  well  secured, 
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io  that  nothing,  not  even  the  barometer,  was  in  the  least  in* 
jured. 

The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  some  narrow  lines  of  timbei, 
four  or  five  miles  distant,  promised  us  a  pleasant  camp,  where, 
with  plenty  of  wood  for  fire,  and  comfortable  shelter,  and  rich 
grass  for  our  animals,  we  should  find  clear  cool  springs,  instead 
of  the  warm  water  of  the  Platte.  On  our  arrival,  we  found 
the  bed  of  a  stream  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  sunk  some 
thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prairie,  with  perpendicular 
banks,  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  green  cottonwood,  but  not  a 
drop  of  water.  There  were  several  small  forks  to  the  stream, 
all  in  the  same  condition.  With  the  exception  of  the  Platte 
bottom,  the  country  seemed  to  be  of  a  clay  formation,  dry,  and 
perfectly  devoid  of  any  moisture,  and  baked  hard  by  the  sun. 
Turning  off  towards  the  river,  we  reached  the  bank  in  about  a 
mile,  and  were  delighted  to  find  an  old  tree,  with  thick  foliage 
and  spreading  branches,  where  we  encamped.  At  sunset,  the 
barometer  was  at  25*950,  thermometer  81^,  with  a  strong 
wind  from  S.  20°  E.,  and  the  sky  partially  covered  with  heavy 
masses  of  cloud,  which  settled  a  little  towards  the  horizon  by 
ten  o'clock,  leaving  it  sufiiciently  clear  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations, which  placed  us  in  latitude  40°  33""  26^"",  and  longitude 
103°  30^  ST'. 

8th. — The  morning  was  very  pleasant.  The  breeze  was 
fresh  from  S.  50°  E.,  with  few  clouds ;  the  barometer  at  six 
o'clock  standing  at  25*970,  and  the  thermometer  at  70°.  Since 
leaving  the  forks  our  route  had  passed  over  a  country  alter, 
nately  clay  and  sand,  each  presenting  the  same  naked  waste. 
On  leaving  camp  .this  morning,  we  struck  again  a  sandy 
region,  in  which  the  vegetation  appeared  somewhat  more  vig-. 
orous  than  that  which  we  had  observed  for  the  last  few  days ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  some  tolerably  large 
groves  of  timber. 

Journeying  along,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  place  where 
the  ground  was  covered  with  horses'  tracks,  which  had  been 
made  since  the  rain,  and  indicated  the  immediate  presence  of 
Indians  in  our  neighborhood.  The  buffalo,  too,  whicn  the  day 
before  had  been  so  numerous,  were  nowhere  in  sight^-another 
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Mre  indication  that  there  were  people  near.  Riding  on,  wo 
discovered  the  carcass  of  a  bufialo  recently  killed — perhaps 
the  day  before.  We  scanned  the  horizon  carefully  with  the 
glass,  but  no  living  object  was  to  be  seen.  For  the  next  mile 
or  two,  the  ground  was  dotted  with  bufialo  carcasses,  which 
showed  that  the  Indians  had  made  a  surround  here,  and  were 
in  considerable  force.  We  went  on  quickly  and  cautiously, 
keeping  the  river  bottom,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  hills ;  but 
we  met  with  no  interruption,  and  began  to  grow  careless  again. 
We  had  already  lost  one  of  our  horses,  and  here  Basil's  mule 
showed  symptoms  of  giving  out,  and  finally  refused  to  advance, 
being  what  the  Canadians  call  resie.  He  therefore  dismounted, 
and  drove  her  along  before  him ;  but  this  was  a  very  slow  way 
of  traveling.  We  had  inadvertently  got  about  half  a  mile  in 
advance,  but  our  Cheyennes,  who  were  generally  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  rear,  remained  with  him.  There  were  some  dark- 
looking  objects  among  the  hills,  about  two  miles  to  the  left, 
iiere  low  and  undulating,  which  we  had  seen  for  a  little  time, 
and  supposed  to  be  buffalo  coming  in  to  water ;  but,  happening 
to  look  behind,  Maxwell  saw  the  Cheyennes  whipping  up 
furiously,  and  another  glance  at  the  dark  objects  showed  them 
^at  once  to  be  Indians  coming  up  at  speed. 

Had  we  been  well  mounted  and  disencumbered  of  instru- 
ments, we  might  have  set  them  at  defiance ;  but  as  it  was,  we 
were  fairly  caught.  It  was  too  late  to  rejoin  our  friends,  and 
we  endeavored  to  gain  a  clump  of  timber  about  half  a  mile 
ahead ;  but  the  instruments  and  tired  state  of  our  horses  did 
not  allow  us  to  go  faster  than  a  steady  canter,  and  they  were 
gaining  on  us  fast.  At  first,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  but  group  afler  group  darted 
into  view  at  the  top  of  the  hills,  until  all  the  little  eminences 
seemed  in  motion ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  time  they 
were  first  discovered,  two  or  three  hundred,  naked  to  the  breech- 
cloth,  were  sweeping  across  the  prairie.  In  a  few  hundred 
yards  we  discovered  that  the  timber  we  were  endeavoring  to 
make  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  before  we 
could  reach  the  bank,  down  came  the  Indians  upon  us. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  lead* 
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log  man,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  companions,  would  have 
rolled  in  the  dust ;  for  we  had  jerked  the  covers  from  our 
guns,  and  our  fingers  were  on  the  triggers.  Men  in  such 
cases  generally  act  from  instinct,  and  a  charge  from  three 
hundred  naked  savages  is  a  circumstance  not  well  calculated 
to  promote  a  cool  exercise  of  judgment.  Just  as  he  Was  about 
to  fire.  Maxwell  rec(^nised  the  leading  Indian,  and  shouted  to 
him  in  the  Indian  language,  "  You're  a  fool,  G —  damn  you— ^ 
don't  you  know  me  t"  The  sound  of  his  own  language  seemed 
V>  shock  the  savage ;  and,  swerving  his  horse  a  little,  he  passed 
us  like  an  arrow.  He  wheeled,  as  I  rode  out  towards  him,  and 
gave  me  his  hand,  striking  his  breast  and  exclaiming  '^  Ara- 
paho !"  They  proved  to  be  a  village  of  that  nation,  among 
whom  Maxwell  had  resided  as  a  trader  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, and  recognised  him  accordingly.  We  were  soon  in 
:he  midst  of  the  band,  answering  as  well  as  we  could  a  multi- 
lude  of  questions ;  of  which  the  very  first  was,  of  what  tribe 
were  our  Indian  companions  who  were  coming  in  the  rear  ? 
They  seemed  disappointed  to  know  that  they  were  Cheyennes, 
for  they  had  fully  anticipated  a  grand  dance  around  a  Pawnee 
scalp  that  night. 

The  chief  showed  us  his  village  at  a  grove  on  the  river  six 
miles  ahead,  and  pointed  out  a  band  of  buffalo  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Platte,  immediately  opposite  us,  which  he  said  they 
Were  going  to  surround.  They  had  seen  the  band  early  in 
the  morning  from  their  village,  and  had  been  making  a  large 
circuit,  to  avoid  giving  them  the  wind,  when  they  discovered 
us.  In  a  few  minutes  the  women  came  galloping  up,  astride 
on  their  horses,  and  naked  from  their  knees  down  and  the  hips 
up.  They  followed  the  men,  to  assist  in  cutting  up  and  carry- 
ing ofi*  the  meat. 

The  wind  was  blowing  directly  across  the  river,  and  the 
chief  requested  us  to  halt  where  we  were  for  awhile,  in  order 
to  avoid  raising  the  herd.  We  therefore  unsaddled  our  horses, 
and  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  view  the  scene ;  and  our  new  ac- 
quaintances rode  a  few  hundred  yards  lower  down,  and  began 
crossing  the  river.  Scores  of  wild-looking  dogs  followed, 
looking  like  troops  of  wolves,  and  having,  in  fact,  but  very 


iHtle  'oT  ihiB  dog  in  their  composition.  Some  of  them  i^vnaiaed 
with  us,  and  I  cheeked  one  of  the  men,  whom  I  found  aiming 
^t  one,  which  he  was  about  to  kill  for  a  wolf.  The  day  had 
become  very  hot.  The  air  was  clear,  with  a  very  slight 
breeze ;  and  now,  at  12  o'clock,  while  the  barorreter  stood  at 
25-920,  the  attached  thermometer  was  at  108^.  Our  Chey- 
lennes  had  learned  that  with  the  Arapaho  village  were  about 
twenty  lodges  of  their  own,  including  their  own  families  j 
they  therefore  immediately  commenced  making  their  oilette. 
A  fter  bathing  in  the  river,  they  invested  themselves  in  some 
handsome  calico  shirts,  which  I  fifterwards  learned  they  had 
'Stolen  from  my  own  men,  and  spent  some  time  in  arranging 
their  hair  and  painting  themselves  with  some  vermilion  I  had 
V  ^  **  them.  While  they  were  engaged  in  this  satisfactory 
N*  *tiner,  one  of  their  half- wild  horses,  to  which  the  crowd  of 
prancing  animals  which  had  just  passed  had  recalled  the  free- 
dom of  her  existence  umong  the  wild  droves  on  the  prairie, 
suddenly  dashed  into  the  hills  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  She 
was  their  pack-horse,  and  had  on  her  back  all  the  worldly 
wealth  of  our  poor  Cheyennes,  all  their  accoutrements,  and  all 
the  little  articles  which  they  had  picked  up  among  us,  with 
some  few  presents  I  had  given  them.  The  loss  which  they 
seemed  to  regret  most  were  their  spears  and  shields,  and  some 
tobacco  which  they  had  received  from  me.  However,  they 
bore  it  all  with  the  philosophy  of  an  Indian,  and  laughingly 
continued  their  toilette.  They  appeared,  however,  to  be  a 
little  mortified  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  the  village  in 
such  a  sorry  plight.  "  Our  people  will  laugh  at  us,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  returning  to  the  village  on  foot,  instead  of  driving 
back  a  drove  of  Pawnee  horses."  He  demanded  to  know  if  I 
loved  my  sorrel  hunter  very  much ;  to  which  I  replied,  he  was 
the  object  of  my  most  intense  affection.  Far  from  being  able 
to  give,  I  was  trtyself  in  want  of  horses ;  find  any  suggestion 
of  parting  with  the  few  I  had  valuable,  was  met  with  a  per- 
emptory refusal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  slaughter  was  about 
to  commence  on  the  other  side.  So  soon  as  they  reached  it, 
the  Indians  separated  into  two  bodies.  One  party  proceeded 
directly  across  the  prairie,  towards  the  hills,  in  an -extended 
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linoi  while  the  other  went  up  the  river ;  and  instantly  as  th^ 
had  given  the  wind  to  the  herd,  the  chase  commenced.  The 
huffalo  started  for  the  hills,  hut  were  intercepted  and  driven 
back  towards  the  river,  broken  and  running  in  every  directioi  . 
The  clouds  of  dust  soon  covered  the  whole  scene,  preventii^ 
us  from  having  any  but  an  occasional  view.  It  had  a  ver> 
singular  appearance  to  us  at  a  distance,  especially  when  look- 
ing with  the  glass.  We  were  too  far  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
guns,  or  any  sound  ;  and  at  every  instant,  through  the  clouds 
of  dust,  which  the  sun  made  luminous,  we  could  see  for  a 
moment  two  or  three  buSalo  dashing  along,  and  close  behind 
them  an  Indian  with  his  long  spear,  or  other  weapon,  and  in- 
stantly  again  they  disappeared.  The  apparent  silence,  and 
the  dimly  seen  figures  flitting  by  with  such  rapidity,  gave  it  a 
kind  of  dreamy  efiect,  and  seemed  more  like  a  picture  than  a 
scene  of  real  life.  It  had  been  a  large  herd  when  the  ceme 
commenced,  probably  three  or  four  hundred  in  number ;  but, 
though  I  watched  them  closely,  I  did  not  see  one  emerge  from 
the  fatal  cloud  where  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on. 
After  remaining  here  about  an  hour,  we  resumed  our  journey 
in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

Gradually,  as  we  rode  on,  Indian  af^er  Indian  came  drop- 
ping along,  laden  with  meat ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  neared 
the  lodges,  the  backward  road  was  covered  with  the  returning 
horsemen.  It  was  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  desert  road  we 
had  been  traveling.  Several  had  joined  company  with  us,  an  1 
one  of  the  chiefs  invited  us  to  his  lodge.  The  village,  con 
sisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lodges,  of  which 
twenty  were  Cheyennes ;  the  latter  pitched  a  little  apart  from 
the  Arapahoes.  They  were  disposed  in  a  scattering  manner 
on  both  sides  of  a  broad,  irregular  street,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  running  along  the  river.  As  we  rode 
along,  I  remarked  near  some  of  the  lodges  a  kind  of  tripod 
frame,  formed  of  three  slender  poles  of  birch,  scraped  very 
clean,  to  which  were  afiUxed  the  shield  and  spear,  with  some 
other  weapons  of  a  chief.  All  were  scrupulously  clean,  the 
spear-head  was  burnished  bright,  and  the  shield  white  and 
stainless.    It  reminded  me  of  the  days  of  &udal  chivalry; 
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and  when,  as  I  rode  by,  I  yielded  to  the  passing  impulse,  and 
touched  one  of  the  spotless  shields  with  the  muzzle  of  my  gun, 
I  almost  expected  a  grim  warrior  to  start  from  the  lodge  and 
resent  my  challenge.  The  master  of  the  lodge  spread  out  a 
robe  for  me  to  sit  upon,  and  the  squaws  set  before  us  a  l&rge 
wooden  dish  of  buffalo  meat.  He  had  lit  his  pipe  in  the  meal 
while,  and  when  it  had  been  passed  around,  we  commenced 
our  dinner  while  he  continued  to  smoke.  Gradually,  however, 
five  or  six  other  chiefs  came  in,  and  took  their  seats  in  silence. 
When  we  had  finished,  our  host  asked  a  number  of  questions 
relative  to  the  object  of  our  journey,  of  which  I  made  no  con 
cealment ;  telling  him  simply  that  I  had  made  a  visit  to  see 
the  country,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  military  posU 
on  the  way  to  the  mountains.  Although  this  was  information 
of  the  highest  interest  to  them,  and  by  no  ipeans  calculated  to 
please  them,  it  excited  no  expression  of  sui))rise,  and  in  no 
way  altered  the  grave  courtesy  of  their  demeanor.  The 
others  listened  and  smoked.  I  remarked,  that  in  taking  the 
pipe  for  the  first  time,  each  had  turned  the  stem  upward,  with 
a  rapid  glance,  as  in  oaring  to  the  Great  Spirit,  before  he  put 
it  in  his  mouth.  A  storm  had  been  gathering  for  the  past 
hour,  and  some  pattering  drops  in  the  lodge  warned  us  that  we 
had  some  miles  to  our  camp.  An  Indian  had  given  Max- 
well a  bundle  of  dried  meat,  which  was  very  acceptable,  as 
we  had  nothing ;  and,  springing  upon  our  horses,  we  rode  off 
at  dusk  in  the  face  of  a  cold  shower  and  driving  wind.  We 
found  our  companions  under  some  densely  foliaged  old  trees, 
about  three  miles  up  the  river.  Under  one  of  them  lay  the 
trunk  of  a  large  Cottonwood,  to  leeward  of  which  the  men 
had  kindled  a  fire,  and  we  sat  here  and  roasted  our  meat  in 
tolerable  shelter.  Nearly  opposite  was  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  most  considerable  affluents  of  the  South  fork,  la  Fourche 
aux  Castors,  (Beaver  fork,)  heading  oft'  in  the  ridge  to  the 
southeast. 

9th. — This  morning  we  caught  the  first  faint  glimpse  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  about  sixty  miles  distant.  Though  a  tolera- 
bly bright  day,  there  was  a  slight  mist,  and  we  were  just  able 
ID  discern  the  snowy  sumipit  of  "  Long's  peak,"  ("  les  deux 
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oreiUes**  of  the  Canadians,)  showing  like  a  cloud  near  Ae 
horizon.  I  found  it  easily  distinguishable,  there  being  a  per- 
ceptible difl^rence  in  its  appearance  from  the  white  clouds  that 
were  floating  about  the  sky.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  among 
the  traders  the  name  of  "  Long's  peak"  had  been  adopted  and 
become  familiar  in  the  country.  In  the  ravines  near  this 
place,  a  light  brown  sandstone  made  its  first  appearance. 
About  8,  we  discerned  several  persons  on  horseback  a  mile  or 
two  ahead,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  turned  in 
towards  the  river,  and  we  rode  down  to  meet  them.  We  found 
them  to  be  two  white  men,  and  a  mulatto  named  Jim  Beck- 
with,  who  had  left  St.  Louis  when  a  boy,  and  gone  to  live  with 
the  Crow  Indians.  He  had  distinguished  himself  among  them 
by  some  acts  of  daring  bravery,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  df 
chief,  but  had  now,  for  some  years,  left  them.  They  were  in 
search  of  a  band  of  horses  that  had  gone  off  from  a  camp 
some  miles  above,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Chabonard.  Two  of  them 
continued  down  the  river,  in  search  of  the  horses,  and  the 
American  turned  back  with  Us,  and  we  rode  on  towards  the 
camp^l  About  eight  miles  from  our  sleeping- place,  we  reached 
Bijou's  fork,  an  affluent  of  the  right  bank.  Where  we  crossed 
it,  a  short  distance  from  the  Platte,  it  has  a  sandy  bed  about 
four  hundred  yards  broad  ;  the  water  in  various  small  streams, 
a  few  inches  deep.  Seven  miles  further  brought  us  to  the  camp 
of  some  four  or  fiye  whites,  (New  Englanders,  I  believe,)  who 
had  accompanied  Captain  Wyeth  to  the  Columbia  river,  and 
were  independent  trappers.  All  had  their  squaws  with  them, 
and  I  was  really  surprised  at  the  number  of  little  fat,  buffalo- 
fed  boys  that  were  tumbling  about  the  camp,  all  apparently  of 
the  same  age,  about  three  or  four  years  old.  They  were  en- 
camped on  a  rich  bottom,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich 
grass,  and  had  a  large  number  of  fine-looking  horses  and 
mules.  We  rested  with  them  a  few  minutes,  and  in  about  two 
miles  arrived  at  Chabonard's  camp,  on  an  island  in  the  Platte 
On  the  heights  above,  we  met  the  first  Spaniard  I  had  seen  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Chabonard  was  in  the  service  of  Bent  and 
St.  Vrain's  company,  and  had  left  their  fort  some  forty  or 
fifty  mil68  above,  in  the  spring,  with  boats  laden  with  the  (Urs 
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of  the  last  year's  trade.  He  had  met  the  same  Untune  sis  the 
voyageurs  on  the  North  fork ;  and,  finding  it  impossible  to 
proceed,  had  taken  up  his  summer's  residence  on  this  island, 
which  he  had  named  St.  Helena.  The  river  hills  appeared  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  sand,  and  the  Platte  had  lost  the 
muddy  character  of  its  waters,  and  here  was  tolerably  clear. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  South  fork,  1  had  found  it  occasionally 
broken  up  by  small  islands ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  journey, 
which  was  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  waters  were  at  a 
favorable  stage,  it  was  not  navigable  for  any  thing  drawing 
six  inches  water.  The  current  was  very  swift — ^the  bed  of 
the  stream  a  coarse  gravel.  From  the  place  at  which  we  had 
encountered  the  Arapahoes,  the  Platte  had  been  tolerably  well 
fringed  with  timber,  and  the  island  here  had  a  fine  grove  of 
very  large  cottonwoods,  under  whose  broad  shade  the  tents 
were  pitched.  There  was  a  large  drove  of  horses  in  the  op- 
posite prairie  bottom ;  smoke  was  rising  from  the  scattered  fires, 
and  the  encampment  had  quite  a  patriarchal  air.  Mr.  C.  re- 
ceived us  hospitably.  One  of  the  people  was  sent  to  gather 
mint,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  concocted  very  good  julep  > 
and  some  boiled  buffalo  tongue,  and  coflfee  with  the  luxury 
of  sugar,  were  soon  set  before  us.  The  people  in  his  employ 
were  generally  Spaniards,  and  among  them  I  saw  a  young 
Spanish  woman  from  Taos,  whom  I  found  to  be  Beckwith's 
wife. 

lOlh. — We  parted  with  our  hospitable  host  after  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  and  reached  St.  Vrain's  fort,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  St.  Helena,  late  in  the  evening.     This  post  is  situ- 

'ated  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte,  immediately  under  the 

^mountains,  about  seventeen  miles  east  of  Long's  peak.  It  is 
on  the  right  bank,  on  the  verge  of  the  upland  prairie,  about 
forty  feet  above  the  river,  of  which  the  immediate  valley  is 
about  six  hundred  yards  wide.  The  stream  is  divided  into 
various  branches  by  small  islands,  among  which  it  runs  with 

'  a  swift  current.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  sand  and  gravel,  the 
water  very  clear,  and  here  may  be  called  a  mountain-stream. 
This  region  appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  limestones  and 

'  maris  "which  give  to  the  Lower  Platte  its  yellow  and  dirty  color. 
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The  Black  hilln  lie  between  the  stream  and  the  moukitaiil8| 
whose  snowy  peaks  glitter  a  few  miles  beyond.  At  the  fort 
we  found  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  wh»  received  us  with  much  kindness 
and  hospitality.  Maxwell  had  spent  the  last  two  or  three  years 
between  this  post  and  the  village  of  Taos ;  and  here  he  was  at 
home,  and  among  his  friends.  Spaniards  frequently  came 
over  in  search  of  employment;  and  several  came  in  shortly 
after  our  arrival.  They  usually  obtain  about  six  dollars  a 
month,  generally  paid  to  them  in  goods.  They  are  very  use- 
ful in  a  camp,  in  taking  care  of  horses  and  mules ;  and  I  en 
gaged  one,  who  proved  to  be  an  active,  laborious  man,  and  was 
of  very  considerable  service  to  me.  The  elevation  of  the 
Platte  here  is  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  neighboring  mountains  did  not  appear  to  enter  far  the  re* 
gion  of  perpetual  snow,  which  was  generally  confined  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  peaks.  On  the  southern,  I  remarked  very 
little.  Here  it  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  descend  but  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summits. 

I  regretted  that  time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit  them ;  but 
the  proper  object  of  my  survey  lay  among  the  mountains  far- 
ther north ;  and  I  looked  forward  to  an  exploration  of  their 
snowy  recesses  with  great  pleasure.  The  piney  region  of  the 
mountains  to  the  south  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  I  was  in- 
formed had  been  on  fire  for  several  months.  Pike's  peak  is 
said  to  be  visible  from  this  place,  about  one  hundred  miles  to 
the  southward ;  but  the  smoky  state  of  the  atmosphere  prevent- 
ed my  seeing  it.  The  weather  continued  overcast  during  my 
stay  here,  so  that  I  failed  in  determining  the  latitude,  but  ob- 
tained good  observations  for  the  time  on  the  mornings  of  the 
11th  and  12th.  An  assumed  latitude  of  40^  22'  30"  from  the 
evening  position  of  the  12th,  enabled  me  to  obtain  for  a  toler- 
ably correct  longitude,  105^  12'  12". 

12th. — The  kindness  of  Mr.  St.  Vrain  enabled  me  to  obtain 

a  couple  of  horses  ar  fl  three  good  mules ;  and,  with  a  further 

addition  to  our  party  of  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  hired,  and 

two  others,  who  were  going  to  obtain  service  at  Laramie's  fork, 

^  we  resumed  our  journey  at  ten,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th. 

Ve  had  been  abl'    r    procure  nothing  at  the  post  in  the  way 
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^provision.  An  expected  supply  from  Taos  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and  a  few  pounds  of  coffee  was  all  that  could  be  spared 
to  us*  In  addition  to  this  we  had  dried  meat  enough  for  the 
first  day ;  on  the  next,  we  expected  to  find  buffalo.  Fiom  this 
post,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  country,  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Laramie's  fork,  which  was  our  next  point  of  destina- 
tion, was  nearly  due  north,  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles. 

For  a  short  distance  our  road  lay  down  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  which  resembled  a  garden  in  the  splendor  of  fields  of 
'  varied  fiowers,  which  filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  only 
timber  I  noticed  consisted  of  poplar,  birch,  Cottonwood,  and 
willow.  In  something  less  than  three  miles  we  crossed  Thomp- 
son's creek,  one  of  the  affluents  to  the  left  bank  of  the  South 
fork — a  fine  stream  about  sixty-five  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
.  deep.  Journeying  on,  the  low  dark  line  of  the  Black  hills 
lying  between  us  and  the  mountains  to  the  left,  in  about  ten 
miles  from  the  fort,  we  reached  Cache  d  la  PoudrCf  where  we 
halted  to  noon.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  mountain-stream, 
about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  flowing  with  a  full  swift  current 
over  a  rocky  bed.  We  halted  under  the  shade  of  some  cotton- 
woods,  with  which  the  stream  is  wooded  scatteringly.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  it  runs  amid  the  wildest  mountain 
scenery,  and,  breaking  through  the  Black  hills,  falls  into  the 
Platte  about  ten  miles  below  this  place.  In  the  course  of  our 
late  journey,  I  had  managed  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  very 
untractable  mule — a  perfect  vixen — and  her  I  had  turned  over 
*o  my  Spaniard.  It  occupied  us  about  half  an  hour  to-day  to 
get  the  saddle  upon  her ;  but,  once  on  her  back,  Jose  could  not 
be  dismounted,  realizing  the  accounts  given  of  Mexican  horses 
and  horsemanship ;  and  we  continued  our  route  in  the  after- 
noon. 

At  evening,  we  encamped  on  Crow  creek,  having  traveled 
about  twenty-eight  miles.  None  of  the  party  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining what  were  the  names  of  the  streams  we  crossed  between 
the  North  and  South  forks  of  the  Platte.  This  I  supposed  to 
be  Crow  creek.     It  is  what  is  called  a  salt  stream,  and  the 
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'Watier  flttindii  in  pools,  hRvihg  no  continuous  eouite.     A  fine 
grained  sandstone  made  its  appearance  in  the  banks.     The  ob 
servations  of  the  night  placed  us  in  latitude  40^  42',  longitude 
104^  57'  49".    The  barometer  at  sunset  was  25*281 ;  attached 
thermometer  at  66^.     Sky  clear,  except  in  the  east,  with  « 
light  wind  from  the  north. 

13th. — ^There  being  no  wood  here,  we  used  last  night  the 
hois  de  vache,  which  is  very  plentiful.  At  our  camp  this 
morning,  th<3  balromeferwas  at  25*285 ;  the  attached  thermoN 
eter  60^.  A  few  clouds  were  moving  through  a  deep-blue 
sky,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  west.  After  a  ride  of  twelve 
miles,  in  a  northerly  direction,  over  a  plain  covered  with  innu- 
merable quantities  of  cacti,  we  reached  a  small  creek  in  which 
there  was  water,  and  where  several  herds  of  buffalo  were 
scattered  about  among  the  ravines,  which  always  afford  good 
pasturage.  We  seem  now  to  be  passing  along  the  base  of  a 
plateau  of  the  Black  hills,  in  which  the  formation  consists  of 
marls,  some  of  them  white  and  laminated  ;  the  country  to  the 
lefl  rising  suddenly,  and  falling  off  gradually  and  uniformly  to 
the  right.  In  five  or  six  miles  of  a  northeasterly  course,  we 
struck  a  high  ridge,  broken  into  conical  peaks,  on  whose  sum- 
mits large  boulders  were  gathered  in  heaps.  The  magnetic 
di  <*ection  of  the  ridge  is  northwest  and  southeast,  the  glittering 
w  «ite  of  its  precipitous  sides  making  it  visible  for  many  miles 
ti  the  south.  It  is  composed  of  a  soft  earthy  limestone  and 
marls,  resembling  that  hereafter  described  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  the  Chimney  rock,  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte, 
easily  worked  by  the  winds  and  rains,  and  sometimes  moulded 
into  very  fantastic  shapes.  At  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope 
was  the  bed  of  a  creek,  some  forty  feet  wide,  coming,  by  fre- 
quent falls,  from  the  bench  above.  It  was  shut  in  by  high, 
perpendicular  banks,  in  which  were  strata  of  white  laminated 
marl.  Its  bed  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  leading  feature  of 
the  whole  region  is  one  of  remarkable  aridity,  and  perfec' 
freedom  from  moisture.  In  about  six  miles  we  crossed  the 
bed  of  another  dry  creek ;  and,  continuing  our  ride  over  a  high 
level  prairie,  a  little  before  sundown  w6  came  suddenly  upon 
^beautiful  creek,  which  revived  us  with  a  feeling  of  delight^ 
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Airprise  by  the  pleasant  contrast  of  the  deep  verdure  of  its 
banks  with  the  parched  desert  we  had  passed.  We  had  sufl 
fared  much  to-day,  both  men  and  horses,  for  want  of  water  j 
having  met  with  it  but  once  in  our  uninterrupted  march  of 
forty  miles ;  and  an  exclusive  meat  diet  creates  much  thirst. 

"  Les  heslias  tienen  mucha  hamhre"  said  the  young  Spaniard, 
inquiringly :  "  y  la  genie  iambien,^'  said  I,  "  amiago,  we'll  cam 
here."     A  stream  of  good  and  clear  water  ran  winding  abo 
through  the  little  valley,  and  a  herd  of  buffalo  were  quiet* 
feeding  a  little  distance  below.     It  was  quite  a  hunter's  para- 
dise ;  and  while  some  ran  down  towards  the  band  to  kill  one 
for  supper,  others  collected  hois  de  vache  for  a  fire,  there  being 
no  wood ;  and  I  amused  myself  with  hunting  for  plants  among 
the  grass. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  occasional  remarks  on  the  geological 
formation,  that  the  constituents  of  the  soil  in  these  regions  are 
good,  and  every  day  served  to  strengthen  the  impression  in 
my  mind,  confirmed  by  subsequent  observation,  that  the  barren 
appearance  of  the  country  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  climate.  Along  our  route,,  the  country  had 
seemed  to  increase  constantly  in  elevation.  According  to  the 
indication  of  the  barometer,  we  were  at  our  encampment  5,440 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  evening  was  very  clear,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
,x)uth,  50°  east.  The  barometer  at  sunset  was  24-802,  the 
thermometer  attached  showing  68°.  I  supposed  this  to  be  a 
fork  of  Lodge  Pdle  creek,  so  far  as  I  could  determine  from  our 
uncertain  means  of  information.  Astronomical  observations 
gave  for  the  camp  a  longitude  of  104°  39^  37'''',  and  latitude 
41°  08^  ZV\ 

14th. — The  wind  continued  fresh  from  the  same  quarter  in 
the  morning  ;  the  day  being  clear,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
clouds  in  the  horizon.  At  our  camp,  at  six  o'clock,  the  height 
of  the  barometer  was  24*830,  the  attached  thermometer  61°. 
Our  course  this  morning  was  directly  north  by  compass,  the 
variation  being  15°  or  16°  easterly.  A  ride  of  four  miles 
brought  us  to  Lodge  Pole  creek,  which  we  had  seen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  South  fork  ;  crossing  on  the  way  two  dry  streams. 
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in  eighteen  miles  from  our  encampment  of  the  past  night,  we 
reached  a  high  bleak  ridge,  composed  entirely  of  the  same 
earthy  limestone  and  marl  previously  described.  I  had  never 
seen  any  thing  which  impressed  so  strongly  on  my  mind  a 
feeling  of  desolation.  The  valley,  through  which  ran  the 
waters  of  Horse  creek,  lay  in  view  to  the  north,  but  too  far  to 
have  any  influence  on  the  immediate  view.  On  the  peak  of 
the  ridge  where  I  was  standing,  some  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  the  wind  was  high  and  bleak ;  the  barren  and 
arid  country  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  swept  by  fires,  and  in 
every  direction  the  same  dull  ash-colored  hue,  derived  from 
the  formation,  met  the  eye.  On  the  summits  were  some 
stunted  pines,  many  of  them  dead,  all  wearing  the  same  ashen 
hue  of  desolation.  We  lefl  the  place  with  pleasure ;  and, 
after  we  had  descended  several  hundred  feet,  halted  in  one  of 
the  ravines,  which,  at  the  distance  of  every  mile  or  two,  cut 
the  flanks  of  the  ridge  with  littU  ^ushing  streams,  wearing 
something  of  a  mountain  character.  We  had  already  begun 
to  exchange  the  comparatively  barren  lands  for  those  of  a 
more  fertile  character.  Though  the  sandstone  formed  the 
broken  banks  of  the  creek,  yet  they  were  covered  with  a  thin 
grass ;  and  the  fifty  or  sixty  feet  which  formed  the  bottom  land 
of  the  little  stream  were  clothed  with  very  luxuriant  grass, 
among  which  1  remarked  willow  and  cherry,  {cemsus  vir. 
gimaruif)  and  a  quantity  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  oc 
cupied  the  greater  part. 

The  creek  was  three  or  four  feet  broad,  and  about  six  inches 
deep,  with  a  swift  current  of  clear  water,  and  tolerably  cool. 
We  had  struck  it  too  low  down  to  find  the  cold  water,  which 
we  should  have  enjoyed  nearer  to  its  sources.  At  two,  p.  m., 
the  barometer  was  at  25*050,  and  the  attached  thermometer 
104^.  A  day  of  hot  sunshine,  with  clouds,  and  moderate 
breeze  from  the  south.  Continuing  down  the  stream,  in  abou< 
four  miles  we  reached  its  mouth,  at  one  of  the  main  branche; 
of  Horse  creek.  Looking  back  upon  the  ridge,  whose  direc 
tion  appeared  to  be  a  little  to  the  north  of  east,  we  saw  it 
seamed  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  dark  lines  of  wooded 
streams,  affluents  of  the  river  that  flowed  so  far  as  we  could 
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see  along  its  base.  We  crossed,  in  the  space  of  twelve  miles 
from  our  noon  halt,  three  or  four  forks  of  Horse  creek,  and 
encamped  at  sunset  on  the  most  easterly. 

The  fork  on  which  we  encamped  appeared  to  have  followed 
an  easterly  direction  up  to  this  place ;  but  here  it  makes  a 
very  sudden  bend  to  the  north,  passing  between  two  ranges  of 
precipitous  hills,  called,  as  I  was  informed,  Groshen's  Jiole. 
There  is  somewhere  in  or  near  this  locality  a  place  so  called, 
but  I  am  not.  certain  that  it  was  the  place  of  our  encampment. 
Looking  back  upon  the  spot,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to 
the  northward,  the  hills  appear  to  shut  in  the  prairie,  through 
which  runs  the  creek,  with  a  semicircular  sweep,  which  might 
very  naturally  be  called  a  hole  in  the  hills.     The  geological 
composition  of  the  ridge  is  the  same  which  constitutes  the  rock 
of  the  Court-house  and  Chimney,  on  the  North  fork,  which  ap- 
peared  to  me  a  continuation  of  this  ridge.     The  winds  and 
rains  work  this  formation  into  a  variety  of  singular  forms.  The 
pass  into  Groshen's  hole  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  the  hill 
on  the  western  side  imitates,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  a 
massive  fortified  place,  with  a  remarkable  fulness  of  detail. 
The  rock  is  marl  and  earthy  limestone,  white,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  vegetation,  and  much  resembles  masodry 
at  a  little  distance ;  and  here  it  sweeps  around  a  level  area 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon,  terminating  on  either  extremity  in  enormous  bas- 
tions.    Along  the  whole  line  of  the  parapets  appear  domes 
and  slender  minarets,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  giving  it  every 
appearance  of  an  old  fortified  town.     On  the  waters  of  White 
river,  where  this  formation  exists  in  great  extent,  it  presents 
appearances  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  solitary  voy- 
ageur,  and  form  a  frequent  theme  of  their  conversation  when 
speaking  of  the  wonders  of  the  country.     Sometimes  it  offers 
the  perfectly  illusive  appearance  of  a  large  city,  with  numer- 
ous streets  and  magnificent  buildings,  among  which  the  Cana- 
dians never  fail  to  see  their  cabaret — ^and  sometimes  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  solitary  house,  with  many  large  chambers,  into 
l^hich  they  drive  their  horses  at  night,  and  sleep  in  these  nat- 

iral  defences  perfectly  secure  from  any  attack  of  prowUi^ 
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savages.     Before  reaching  our  camp  at  Goshen  s  hold,  IH 

crossing  the  immense  detritus  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  rock,  we 
were  involved  amidst  winding  passages  cut  by  the  waters  of 
the  hill ;  and  where,  with  a  breadth  scarcely  large  enough 
for  the  passage  of  a  horse,  the  walls  rise  thirty  and  forty  feet 
perpendicularly.  This  formation  supplies  the  discoloration  of 
the  Platte.  At  sunset,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  was 
25'500,  the  attached  thermometer  80^,  and  wind  moderate 
from  S.  38°  E.  Clouds  covered  the  sky  with  the  rise  of  the 
moon,  but  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  usual  astronomical  ob- 
servations,  which  placed  us  in  latitude  41°  W  IZ'^,  and  longi- 
tude 1040  2V  36^^ 

15th. — At  six  this  morning,  the  barometer  was  at  25'515 
the  thermometer  72° ;  the  day  was  fine,  with  some  clouds 
looking  dark  on  the  south,  with  a  fresh  breeae  from  the  same 
quarter.  We  found  that  in  our  journey  across  the  country 
we  had  kept  too  much  to  the  eastward.  This  morning,  ac- 
cordingly, we  traveled  by  compass  some  15  or  20  to  the  west 
of  north,  and  struck  the  Platte  some  thirteen  miles  below  Foit 
Laramie.  The  day  was  extremely  hot,  and  among  the  hillfc 
the  wind  seemed  to  have  just  issued  from  an  oven.  Our 
horses  were  much  distressed,  as  we  had  traveled  hard  ;  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  they  Wei-e  all  brought  to  the 
Platte,  which  we  reached  at  one  o'clock.  In  riding  in  towarcfe 
the  river,  we  found  the  trail  of  our  carts,  which  appeared  to 
have  passed  a  day  or  two  since. 

After  having  allowed  our  ahhnals  two  hours  for  food  and 
repose,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  towards  the  close  of  th^ 
day  came  in  sight  of  Laramie's  fork.  Issuing  from  the  rivel 
hills,  we  came  first  in  View  of  Fort  Platte,  a  post  belonging  ^b 
Messris.  Sybille,  Adams  <&  Co.,  situated  immediately  in  thfe 
point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  with  the  Platte.  Likfe 
the  post  we  had  visited  on  the  South  fork,  it  was  built  of  eaith, 
and  still  unfinished,  being  enclosed  with  walls  (or  rather 
houses)  on  three  of  the  sides,  and  open  on  the  fourth  to  the 
river.  A  few  hundred  yards  brought  us  in  view  of  the  post 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  called  Fort  John,  or  Laramie* 
This  was  a  large  post  having  more  the  air  of  militory  ^oa« 


sinictioD  than  the  fort  at  the  mouth  oi'  the  river.     It  is  on  Jie 
left  bank,  on  a  rlsmg  ground  some  twenty-five  feet  ahore  the 
water ;  and  its  lofly  walls,  whitewashed  and  picketed,  with 
the  Ictrge  bastions  at  the  angles,  gave  it  quite  an  imposing  ap« 
pearance  in  the  uncertain  light  of  evening.    A  cluster  of 
lodges,  which  the  language  told  us  belonged  to  Sioux  Indians, 
was  pitched  under  the  walls ;  and,  with  the  fine  background 
^f  the  Black  hills  and  the  prominent  peak  of  Laramie  moun. 
vain,  strongly  drawn  in  the  clear  light  of  the  western  sky, 
where  the  sun  had  already  set,  the  whole  formed  at  the  mo- 
ment  a  strikingly  beautiful  picture.     From  the  company  at 
St.  Louis  I  had  letters  for  Mr.  Boudeau,  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  post,  by  whom  I  was  received  with  great  hospi- 
tality and  an  efficient  kindness,  which  was  invaluable  to  me 
during  my  stay  in  the  country.    I  found  our  people  encamped 
gn  the  bank,  a  short  distance  above  the  fort.     All  were  well 
and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bountiful  supper,  which  coffee  and 
oread  made  luxurious  to  us,  we  soon  forgot  the  fatigues  of  the 
^ast  ten  days. 

16th. — ^I  found  that,  during  my  absence,  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs had  undergone  some  change ;  and  the  usual  quiet  and 
somewhat  monotonous  regularity  of  the  camp  had  given  place 
to  excitement  and  alarm.  The  circumstances  which  occasion- 
ed this  change  will  be  found  narrated  in  the  following  extract 
from  tlie  journal  of  Mr.  Preuss,  which  commences  with  the 
day  of  our  separation  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte  : 

"  6th. — We  crossed  the  plateau  or  highland  between  the  two 
forks  in  about  six  hours.  I  let  my  horse  go  as  slow  as  he 
liked,  to  indemnify  us  both  for  the  previous  hardship;  and 
about  noon  we  reached  the  North  fork.  There  was  no  sign 
that  our  party  had  passed  ;  we  rode,  therefore,  to  some  pine 
trees,  unsaddled  the  horses,  and  stretched  our  limbs  on  the 
grass,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  company.  Afler  remaining 
here  two  hours,  my  companion  became  impatient,  mounted  his 
horse  again,  and  rode  off  down  the  river  to  see  if  he  could  dis- 
cover our  people.  I  felt  so  marode  yet,  that  it  was  a  horrible 
idea  to  me  to  bestride  that  saddle  again ;  so  I  lay  still.  I  knew 
they  could  not  come  any  other  way.  and  then  my  companion, 
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one  of  the  best  men  of  the  company,  would  not  aband<Hi  me 
The  sun  went  down — he  did  not  come.  Uneasy  I  did  not  fecL 
but  very  hungry.  I  had  no  provisions,  but  I  could  make  a 
fire  ;  and  as  I  espied  two  doves  in  a  tree,  I  tried  to  kill  one* 
But  it  needs  a  better  marksman  than  myself  to  kill  a  little  bird 
with  a  rifle.  I  made  a  fire,  however,  lighted  my  pipe — this 
true  friend  of  mine  in  every  emergency — ^lay  down,  and  let 
my  thoughts  wander  to  the  far  east.  It  was  not  many  minutes 
after  when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  and  my  faithful  com- 
panion was  by  my  side.  He  had  found  the  party,  who  had 
been  delayed  by  making  their  cache,  about  seven  miles  below. 
To  the  good  supper  which  he  brought  with  him  I  did  ample 
justice.  He  had  forgotten  salt,  and  I  tried  the  soldier's  substi- 
tute  in  time  of  war,  and  used  gunpowder;  but  it  answered 
badly — bitter  enough,  but  no  flavor  of  kitchen  salt.  I  slept 
well ;  and  was  only  disturbed  by  two  owls,  which  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fire,  and  took  their  place  in  the  tree  under  which 
we  slept.  Their  music  seemed  as  disagreeable  to  my  compan- 
ion as  to  myself;  he  fired  his  rifle  twice,  and  then  they  let 
us  alone. 

"  7th. — At  about  10  o'clock,  the  party  arrived ;  and  we  ccm- 
tinued  our  journey  through  a  country  which  oflered  but  little 
to  interest  the  traveler.  The  soil  was  much  more  sandy  ihan 
in  the  valley  below  the  confluence  of  the  forks,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  no  longer  presented  the  refreshing  green  which 
had  hitherto  characterized  it.  The  rich  grass  was  now  (otmd 
only  in  dispersed  spots,  on  low  grounds,  and  on  the  bottom  land 
of  the  streams.  A  long  drought,  joined  to  extreme  heat,  had 
so  parched  up  the  upper  prairies,  that  they  were  in  niany 
places  bald,  or  covered  only  with  a  thin  growth  of  yellow  and 
poor  grass.  The  nature  of  the  soil  renders  it  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  Between  the  forks, 
and  from  their  junction  to  the  Black  hills,  the  formation  con- 
sists of  marl  and  a  sofl;  earthy  limestone,  with  granitic  sand- 
stone. Such  a  formation  cannot  give  rise  to  a  sterile  soil; 
and,  on  our  return  in  September,  when  the  country  had  been 
watered  by  frequent  rains,  the  valley  of  the  Platte  lodted  like 
a  garden ;  so  rich  was  the  verdure  of  the  grasses,  and  00  lux- 
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Uriant  the  bloom  of  abundant  flowers.  The  wild  sage  begins 
to  make  its  appearance,  and  timber  is  so  scarce  that  we  gen* 
erally  made  our  fires  of  the  Jmsde  vache.  With  the  exception 
of  now  and  then  an  isolated  tree  or  two,  standing  like  a  light- 
house on  the  river  bank,  there  is  none  to  be  seen. 

"  8th. — Our  road  to-day  was  a  solitary  one.  No  game  made 
its  appearance — not  even  a  buffalo  or  a  stray  antelope ;  and 
nothing  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  until  about  5  o'clock, 
when  the  caravan  made  a  sudden  halt.  There  was  a  galloping 
in  of  scouts  and  horsemen  from  every  side — ^a  hurrying  to  and 
fro  in  noisy  confusion ;  rifles  were  taken  from  their  covers ; 
bullet  pouches  examined :  in  short,  there  was  the  cry  of  '  In- 
dians,'  heard  again.  I  had  become  so  much  accustomed  to 
these  alarms,  that  they  now  made  but  little  impression  on  me ; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  become  excited,  tlie  new-comers  were 
oscertained  to  be  whites.  It  was  a  large  party  of  traders  and 
trappers,  conducted  by  Mr.  Bridger,  a  man  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  As  the  sun  was  low,  and  there  was  a 
fine  grass  patch  not  far  ahead,  they  turned  back  and  encamped 
for  the  night  with  us.  Mr.  Bridger  was  invited  to  supper ; 
and,  after  the  table-cloth  was  removed,  we  listened  with  eager 
interest  to  aQ  account  of  their  adventures.  What  they  had 
met,  we  would  be  likely  to  encounter ;  the  chances  which  UjuI 
befallen  them,  would  probably  happen  to  us ;  and  we  looked 
upon  their  life  as  a  picture  of  our  own.  He  informed  us  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  had  become  exceedingly  dangerous* 
The  Sioux,  who  had  been  badly  disposed,  had  broken  out  into 
open  hostility,  and  in  the  preceding  autumn  his  party  had  en* 
countered  them  in  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  a  number 
of  lives  had  been  lost  on  both  sides.  United  with  the  Che* 
yenne  and  Gros  Ventre  Indians,  they  were  scouring  the  upper 
country  in  war  parties  of  great  force,  and  were  at  this  time  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Bed  Buttes^  a  famous  landmark,  which 
was  directly  in  our  path.  They  had  declared  war  upon  every 
living  thing  that  should  be  found  westward  of  that  .point ; 
though  the  main  object  was  to  attack  a  large  camp  of  whites 
and  Snake  Indians,  who  had  a  rendezvous  in  the  Sweet  Water 
valley.     Availing  hims  If  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
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^uDtry,  he  had  i*eacht;d  Larauiie  by  an  uu usual  route  through 
the  Black  liills,  and  avoided  coining  into  contact  with  any  of 
the  scattered  parties.     This  gentleman  oflTered  his  services  to 
accompany  us  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Sweet  Water ;   but  the 
absence  of  our  leader,  which  was  deeply  regretted  by  us  all, 
rendered  it  impossible  £:>r  us  to  enter  upon  such  arrangements. 
{n  a  camp  consisting  of  men  whose  lives  had  been  spent  in 
this  country,  I  expected  to  find  every  one  prepared  for  occur 
rences  of  this  nature ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found»  o» 
the  contrary,  that  this  news  had  thrown  them  all  into  the  great- 
est consternation ;  and,  on  every  side,  I  heard  only  one  excla- 
mation, ^11  iCy  aura  pas  de  vie  pour  nous.^     All  the  night, 
scattered  groups  were  assembled  around  the  fires,  smoking 
iheir  pipes,  and  listening  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  exag- 
gerated details  of  Indian  hostilities ;  and  in  the  morning  I  fi>und 
the  camp  dispirited,  and  agitated  by  a  variety  of  conflicting 
opinions.     A  majority  of  the  people  were  strongly  disposed  to 
return ;  but  Clement  Lambert,  with  some  five  or  six  others: 
professed  their  determination  to  follow  Mr.  Fremont  to  the  ut* 
fermost  limit  of  his  journey.     The  others  yielded  to  their  re^ 
monstrances,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  cowardice,  con 
(eluded  to  advance  at  least  as  far  as  Laramie  fork,  eastward  of 
ivhich  they  were  aware  no  danger  was  to  be  'apprehended. 
Notwitiistanding  the  confusion  and  excitement,  we  were  very 
early  on  the  road,  as  the  days  were  extremely  hot,  and  we 
^ere  anxious  to  profit  by  the  freshness  of  the  morning.     The 
toft  marly  formation,  over  which  we  were  now  journeying, 
frequently  offers  to  the  traveler  views  of  remarkable  and  pic- 
turesque beauty.     To  several  of  these  localities,  where  the 
winds  and  the  rain  have  worked  the  blufis  into  curious  shapes, 
the  voyageurs  have  given  names  according  to  some  fanjcied 
^semblance.     One  of  these,  called  the  Court-house,  we  passed 
about  six  miles  from  our  encampment  of  last  night,  and  towards 
noon  came  in  sight  of  the  celebrated  Chimney  rock.     It  looks, 
at  this  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  like  what  it  is  called — 
the  long  chimney  of  a  steam  factory  establishment,  or  a  shot 
tower  in  Baltimore.     Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiet 
of  the  day,  and  we  encamped  on  the  river,  » fie-  a  march  cl 
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twaity-fbur  miles.  Buffalo  had  become  very  scarce,  and  but 
one  cow  had  been  killed,  of  which  the  meat  had  been  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  hung  around  the  carts  to  dry, 

*'  10th. — We  continued  along  the  same  fine  plainly  beaten 
road,  which  the  smooth  surface  of  the  country  afforded  us,  for 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Missouri  to  the  Laramie  fork.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we 
met  some  whites,  who  were  following  alono  in  the  train  of  Mr. 
Bridger ;  and,  after  a  day's  journey  of  tw«  aty-four  miles,  en- 
camj)ed  about  sunset  at  the  Chimney  rock .  It  consists  of  mari 
and  earthy  liinestone,  and  the  weather  it>  rapidly  diminishing 
its  height,  which  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
liver.  Travelers  who  visited  it  some  years  since,  placed  its 
/height  at  upwards  of  500  feet. 

"11th. — The  valley  of  the  North  fork  is  of  a  variable 
breadth,  from  one  to  four,  and  sometimes  six  miles.  Fifteen 
miles  from  the  Chimney  rock  we  reached  one  of  those  places 
where  the  river  strikes  the  blufis,  and  forces  the  road  to  make 
a  considerable  circuit  over  the  uplands.  This  presented  an 
escarpment  on  the  river  of  about  nine  hundred  yards  in  length, 
And  is  familiarly  known  as  Scott's  blufis.  We  had'  made  a 
journey  of  thirty  miles  before  we  again  struck  the  river,  at  a 
place  where  some  scanty  grass  afforded  an  insufficient  pas- 
turage to  our  animals.  About  twenty  miles  from  the  Chimney 
rock  we  had  found  a  very  beautiful  spring  of  excellent  and 
cold  water ;  but  it  was  in  such  a  deep  ravine,  and  so  small, 
that  the  animals  could  not  profit  by  it,  and  we  therefore  halted 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  found  a  resting-place  ten  miles  fur- 
Jier  on.  The  plain  between  Scott's  blufis  and  Chimney  rock 
<was  almost  entirely  covered  with  drift-wood,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  cedar,  which,  we  were  informed,  had  been  supplied 
from  the  Black  hills,  in  a  flood  five  or  six  years  since. 

"  12th. — ^Nine  miles  from  our  encampment  of  yesterday  we 
crossed  Horse  creek,  a  shallow  stream  of  clear  water,  about 
seventy  yards  wide,  falling  into  the  Platte  on  the  light  bank. 
It  was  lightly  timbered,  and  great  quantities  of  drifl-wood  were 
piled  up  on  the  banks,  appearing  to  be  supplied  by  the  creek 
ihrai  above.   After  a  journey  of  twentv-six  miles,  we  encamped 
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on  a  rich  bottom,  which  afTorded  fine  grass  to  onr  animals 
Buffalo  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  we  live  now  upon  the 
dried  meat,  which  is  exceedingly  poc^  food.  The  marl  and 
earthy  limestone,  which  constituted  the  formation  for  several 
days  past,  had  changed,  during  the  day,  into  a  compact  white 
or  grayish-white  limestone,  sometimes  contaming  hornstone ; 
and  at  the  place  of  our  encampment  this  evening,  some  strata 
in  the  river  hills  cropped  out  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  consisting  of  fine-grained  granitic  sandstone  ;  one  of  the 
strata  closely  resembling  gneiss. 

"  13th. — To-day,  about  four  o'clock,  we  reached  Fort  La- 
ramie, where  we  were  cordially  received.  We  pitched  our 
camp  a  little  above  the  fort,  on  the  bank  of  the  Laramie  river, 
in  which  the  pure  and  clear  water  of  the  mountain  stream 
looked  refreshingly  cool,  and  made  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
muddy,  jrellow  waters  of  the  Platte." 

I  walked  up  to  visit  our  friends  at  the  fort,  which  is  a  quad- 
rangular structure,  built  of  clay,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, who  are  generally  employed  in  building  them.  The 
walls  are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  wooden 
palisade,  and  form  a  portion  of  ranges  of  houses,  which  entire- 
ly surround  a  yard  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
square.  Every  apartment  has  its  door  and  window, — all,  of 
course,  opening  on  the  inside.  There  are  two  entrances,  op- 
posite each  other,  and  midway  the  wall,  one  of  which  is  a 
large  and  public  entrance ;  the  other  smaller  and  more  pri- 
vate— a  sort  of  postern  gate.  Over  the  great  entrance  is  a 
square  tower  with  loopholes,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  work, 
built  of  earth.  At  two  of  the  angles,  and  diagonally  opposite 
each  other,  are  large  square  bastions,  so  arranged  as  to  sweep 
the  four  faces  of  the  walls. 

This  post  belongs  to  the  American  Pur  Company,  and,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Boudeau.  Two  of 
the  company's  clerks,  Messrs.  Galpin  and  Kellogg,  were  with 
him,  and  he  had  in  the  fort  about  sixteen  men.  As  usual, 
these  had  found  wives  among  the  Indian  squaws ;  and,  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  children,  the  place  had  quite  a 
populous  appearance.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  tho 
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object  of  the  establishment  is  trade  with  the  neighboring  tribes, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  generally  make  two  or  three 
visits  to  the  fort.  In  addition  to  this,  traders,  with  a  small 
outfit,  are  constantly  kept  amongst  them.  The  articles  of 
trade  consist,  on  the  one  side,  almost  entirely  of  buffalo  robes ; 
and,  on  the  other,  of  blankets,  calicoes,  guns,  powder  and  lead, 
with  such  cheap  ornaments  as  glass  beads,  looking-glasses, 
rings,  vermilion  for  painting,  tobacco,  and  principally,  and  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition,  of  spirits,  brought  into  the  country  in 
the  form  of  alcohol,  and  diluted  with  water  before  sold.  While 
mentioning  this  fact,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  American  Fur 
Company  to  state,  that,  throughout  the  country,  I  have  always 
found  them  strenuously  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the 
coimtry  is  supplied  with  alcohol — ^when  a  keg  of  it  will  pur- 
chase from  an  Indian  every  thing  he  possesses — ^his  furs,  his 
lodge,  his  horses,  and  even  his  wife  and  children — and  when 
any  vagabond  who  has  money  enough  to  purchase  a  mule  can 
go  into  a  village  and  trade  against  them  successfully,  without 
withdrawing  entirely  from  the  trade,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  discontinue  its  use.  In  their  opposition  to  this  practice,  the 
company  is  sustained,  not  only  by  their  obligation  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  but  clearly,  also, 
on  grounds  of  policy  ;  for,  with  heavy  and  expensive  outfits, 
they  contend  at  manifestly  great  disadvantage  against  the  nu- 
merous independent  and  unlicensed  traders,  who  enter  the 
country  from  various  avenues,  from  the  United  States  and 
from  Mexico,  having  no  other  stock  in  trade  than  some  kegs  of 
liquor,  which  they  sell  at  the  modest  price  of  thirty-six  dollars 
per  gallon.  The  difference  between  the  regular  trader  and 
the  coureur  des  hois,  (as  the  French  call  the  itinerant  or  ped- 
dling  traders,)  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  spirits,  is  here,  as  it 
always  has  been,  fixed  and  permanent,  and  growing  out  of  the 
nature  of  their  trade.  The  regular  trader  looks  ahead,  and 
has  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
regular  pursuit  of  their  business,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
arms,  horses,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  their  future  and 
permanent  success  in  hunting :  the  coureur  des  hois  has  no 
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|)ennanent  interesty  and  gets  what  he  can,  and  for  what  he  can, 
from  every  Indian  he  meets,  even  at  the  risk  of  disabling  him 
from  doing  any  thing  more  at  hunting. 

The  fort  had  a  very  cool  and  clean  appearance.     The  grei^t 
entrance,  in  which  I  found  the  gentlemen  assembled,  and  which 
was   floored,  and  about  fifteen  feet  long,  made  a  pleasant, 
shaded  seat,  throi^h  which  the  breeze  swept  constantly ;  for 
this  country  is  famous  for  high  winds.     In  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  I  learned  the  following  particulars,  which  will 
explain  the  condition  of  the  country.     For  several  years  the 
Cheyennes  and  Sioux  had  gradually  become  more  and  moire 
hostile  to  the  whites,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1841, 
.  had  had  a  rather  severe  engagement  with  a  part}  of  sixty  men, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Frapp  of  St.  Louis.     The  Indians 
lost  eight  or  ten  warriors,  and  the  whites  had  their  leader  and 
four  men  killed.     This  fight  took  place  on  the  waters  of  Snake 
river ;  and  it  was  this  party,  on  their  return  under  Mr.  Bridger, 
which  had  spread  so  much  alarm  among  my  people.     In  the 
course  of  the  spring,  two  other  small  parties  had  been  cut  off* 
.  by  the  Sioux— one  on  their  return  from  the  Crow  nation,  and 
the  other  among  the  Black  hills.     The  emigrants  to  Oregon 
and  Mr.  Bridger's  party  met  here,  a  few  days  before  our  arri- 
val.    Divisions  and  misunderstandings  had  grown  up  among 
them ;  they  were  already  somewhat  disheartened  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  their  long  and  wearisome  journey,  and  the  feet  of  their 
cattle  had  become  so  much  worn  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
travel.     In  this  situation,  they  were  not  likely  to  find  encour- 
agement in  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  and  the  new  and 
unexpected  difficulties  which  sprang  up  before  them.     They 
were  told  that  the  country  was  entirely  swept  of  grass,  and  that 
few  or  no  buffalo  were  to  be  found  on  their  line  of  route  ;  and, 
with  their  weakened  animals,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  transport  their  heavy  wagons  over  the  mountains.     Under 
these  circumstances,  they  disposed  of  their  wagons  and  cattle 
at  the  forts ;  selling  them  at  the  prices  they  had  paid  in  the 
States,  and  taking  in  exchange  coffee  and  sugar  at  one  dollai 
a  pound,  and  miserable  worn-out  horses,  which  died  before 
they  reached  the  mountains.     Mr.  Boudeau  informed  me  that 
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he  had  purchased  thirty,  and  the  lower  fort  eighty  head  of  fine 
cattle,  some  of  them  of  the  Durham  breed.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
-whose  name  and  high  reputation  are  ^miliar  to  all  who  inter 
est  themselves  in  the  history  of  this  country,  had  reached  La- 
ramie in  company  with  Mr.  Bridger ;  and  the  emigrants  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  his  services  to  guide  them  as  for  as 
the  British  post  of  Fort  Hall,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  South  Pass  of  the  mountains.  They  had  started 
for  this  post  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  immediately  after  their  de- 
parture, a  war  party  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  braves  set  out 
upon  their  trail.  As  their  principal  chief  or  partisan  had  lost 
some  relations  in  the  recent  fight,  and  had  sworn  to  kill  the 
first  whites  on  his  path,  it  was  supposed  that  their  intention 
was  to  attack  the  party,  should  a  favorable  opportunity  offer ; 
or,  if  they  were  foiled  in  their  principal  object  by  the  vigilance 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  content  themselves  with  stealing  horses  and 
cutting  off  stragglers.  These  had  been  gone  but  a  few  days 
previous  to  our  arrival. 

The  effect  of  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Frapp  had  been 
greatly  to  irritate  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  savages ;  and  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  that  event,  the  Gross  Ventre  Indians  had 
united  with  the  Oglallahs  and  Cheyennes,  and  taken  the  field 
in  great  force — so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  to  the  amount  of 
eight  hundred  lodges.  Their  object  was  to  make  an  attack  on 
a  camp  of  Snake  and  Crow  Indians,  and  a  body  of  about  one 
hundred  whites,  who  had  made  a  rendezvous  somewhere  in  the 
Green  river  valley,  or  on  the  Sweet  Water.  After  spending 
some  time  in  buffalo  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  mountain,  they  were  to  cross  over  to  the  Green  river 
waters,  and  return  to  Laramie  by  way  of  the  South  Pass  and 
the  Sweet  Water  valley.  According  to  the  calculation  of  the 
Indians,  Mr.  Boudeau  informed  me  they  were  somewhere  near 
the  head  of  the  Sweet  Water.  I  subsequently  learned  that  the 
party  led  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers 
near  Rock  Independence,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Water ; 
but  his  skill  and  resolution  saved  them  fi*om  surprise;  and, 
small  as  his  force  was,  they  did  not  venture  to  attack  him 
openly.     Here  they  lost  one  of  their  party  by  an  accident,  and 
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coDtiDuing  up  the  valley,  they  oame  suddenly  upon  the  laige 
village.  From  these  they  met  with  a  doubtful  reception.  Long 
residence  and  familiar  acquaintance  had  given  to  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick  great  personal  influence  among  them,  and  a  portion  of 
them  were  disposed  to  let  him  pass  quietly ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  inclined  to  hostile  measures ;  and  the 
chiefs  spent  the  whole  of  one  night,  during  which  they  kept  the 
little  party  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  council,  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  attacking  them  the  next  day ;  but  the  influence  of  ^*  the 
Broken  Hand,''  as  they  called  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  (one  of  his 
hands  having  been  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,)  at 
length  prevailed,  and  obtcdned  for  them  an  unmolested  pass* 
age ;  but  they  sternly  assured  him  that  this  path  was  no  longer 
open,  and  that  any  party  of  the  whites  which  should  hereafter 
be  found  upon  it  would  meet  with  certain  destruction.  From 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
emigrants  owe  their  lives  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  country  was  swarming  with 
scattered  war  parties ;  and  when  I  heard,  during  the  day,  the 
various  contradictory  and  exaggerated  rumors  which  were  in- 
cessantly repeated  to  them,  I  was  not  surprised  that  so  much 
alarm  prevailed  among  my  men.  Carson,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  experienced  mountaineers,  fully  supported  the  opinion 
given  by  Bridger  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and 
openly  expressed  his  conviction  that  we  could  not  escape  with- 
out some  sharp  encounters  with  the  Indians.  In  addition  t(y 
this,  he  made  his  will ;  and  among  the  circumstances  which 
were  constantly  occurring  to  increase  their  alarm,  this  was  the 
most  unfortunate ;  and  I  found  that  a  number  of  my  party  had 
become  so  much  intimidated,  that  they  had  requested  to  be 
discharged  at  this  place.  I  dined  to-day  at  Fort  Platte,  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  situated  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  rivef 
with  the  Nebraska.  Here  I  heard  a  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments given  above.  The  party  of  warriors,  which  had  started 
a  few  days  since  on  the  trail  or  the  emigrants,  was  expected 
back  in  fourteen  days,  to  join  the  village  with  which  their  fam- 
ilies and  the  old  men  had  remained.  The  arri\  al  of  the  lattei 
was  hourly  expected ;  and  some  Indians  have  just  come  in  wh 
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had  left  them  on  the  Laramie  fork,  about  twenty  miles  aboTe. 
Mr.  Bissonette,  one  of  the  traders  belonging  to  Fort  Platte, 
urged  the  propriety  of  taking  with  me  an  interpreter  and  two 
or  three  old  men  of  the  village ;  in  which  case,  he  thought 
there  would  be  little  or  no  hazard  in  encountering  any  of  thm 
war  parties.  The  principal  danger  was  in  being  attacked  be- 
fere  they  should  know  who  we  were. 

They  had  a  confused  idea  of  die  numbers  and  power  of  our 
people,  and  dreaded  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  military  force 
of  the  United  States.  This  gentleman,  who  spoke  the  lao« 
guage  fluently,  offered  his  services  to  accompany  me  so  far  as 
the  Red  Buttes.  He  was  desirous  to  join  the  large  party  on 
its  return,  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  it  would  suit  his  views,  as 
well  as  my  own,  to  go  with  us  to  the  Buttes;  beyond  which 
point  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevail  on  a  Sioux  to  venture, 
on  account  of  their  fear  of  the  Crows.  From  Fort  Laramie  to 
the  Red  Buttes,  by  the  ordinary  road,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles ;  cmd,  though  only  on  the  threshold  of  danger,  it 
seemed  better  to  secure  the  services  of  an  interpreter  for  the 
partial  distance,  than  to  have  none  at  all. 

So  far  as  frequent  interruption  from  the  Indians  would  allow, 
we  occupied  ourselves  in  making  some  astronomical  calcula- 
dons,  and  bringing  the  general  map  to  this  stage  of  our  jour, 
ney ;  but  the  tent  was  generally  occupied  by  a  succession  of 
our  ceremonious  visiters.  Some  came  for  presents,  and  others 
fi>r  information  of  our  object  in  coming  to  the  country ;  now 
and  then,  one  would  dart  up  to  the  teRt  on  horseback,  jerk  off 
his  trappings,  and  stand  silently  at  the  door,  holding  his  horse 
by  the  halter,  signifying  his  desire  to  trade.  Occasionally  a 
savage  would  stalk  in  with  an  invitation  to  a  feast  of  honor,  a 
Jk^  feast,  and  deliberat^y  sit  down  and  wait  quietly  until  I 
Was  ready  to  accompany  him.  I  went  to  one ;  the  wom«i 
and  children  were  sitting  outside  the  lodge,  and  we  took  our 
seats  on  buffalo  robes  spread  around.  The  dog  was  in  a  large 
pot  over  the  fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  immediately 
on  our  arrival  was  dished  up  in  large  wooden  bowls,  one  of 
which  was  handed  to  each.  The  flesh  appeared  very  glutinous, 
witk  something  of  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  mutton.     FeeU 
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ing  aomethiog  move  behind  me,  I  looked  round,  and  found  tha ' 
I  had  taken  my  seat  among  a  litter  of  fat  young  puppies.  Had 
I  been  nice  in  such  matters,  the  prejudices  of  civilization  might 
haye  interfered  with  my  tranquillity ;  but,  fortunately,  I  am 
not  of  delicate  nerves,  and  continued  quietly  to  empty  my 
platter. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  at  evening,  with  a  moderate  south, 
wind,  and  the  thermometer  at  six  o'clock  85^.  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  my  hope  of  obtaining  an  observation  of  an  occultation, 
which  took  place  about  midnight.  The  moon  brought  with 
her  heavy  banks  of  clouds,  through  which  she  scarcely  made 
her  appearance  during  the  night. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  cloudy  and  calm,  the  thermom- 
eter at  six  o'clock  at  64^.  About  nine,  with  a  UKxierate  wind 
from  the  west,  a  storm  of  rain  came  on,  accompanied  by  sharp 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  lasted  about  an  hour.  During 
the  day  the  expected  village  arrived,  consisting  principally  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  They  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  horses,  and.  large  troops  of  dogs.  Their  lodges  were 
pitched  near  the  fort,  and  our  camp  was  constantly  crowded 
with  Indians  of  all  sizes,  from  morning  until  night,  at  which 
time  some  of  the  soldiers  generally  came  to  drive  them  all  off 
to  the  village.  My  tent  was  the  only  place  which  they  re- 
spected. Here  only  came  the  chiefs  and  men  of  distinction, 
and  generally  one  of  them  remained  to  drive  away  the  women 
and  children.  The  numerous  strange  instruments,  applied  to 
still  stranger  uses,  excited  awe  and  admiration  among  them ; 
and  those  which  I  used  in  talking  with  the  sun  and  stars  they 
looked  upon  with  especial  reverence,  as  mysterious  things  of 
"  great  medicine." 

Of  the  three  barometers  which  (had  brought  with  me 
thus  far  successfully,  I  found  that  two  were  out  of  order, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  in  repairing  them-* 
an  operation  of  no  small  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  the  inces« 
sant  interruptions  to  which  I  was  subjected.  We  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  here  a  large  thermometer,  graduated  to 
show  fifths  of  a  degree,  which  I  used  to  ascertain  the  tempera* 
turo  of  boiling  water,  and  with  which  I  had  promised  myself 
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some  interesting  experiments  in  the  mountains.  We  had  hut 
one  remaining,  on  which  the  graduation  extended  sufficiently 
high  ;  and  this  was  too  small  for  exact  observations.  During 
our  stay  here,  the  men  had  been  engaged  in  making  numerous 
repairs,  arranging  pack-saddles,  and  otherwise  preparing  for 
ihe  chance  of  a  rough  road  and  mountain  travel.  All  things 
of  this  nature  being  ready,  I  gathered  them  around  me  in  the 
evening,  and  told  them  that  *^  I  had  determined  to  proceed  the 
next  day.  They  were  all  well  armed.  I  had  engaged  the 
services  of  Mr.  Bissonette  as  interpreter,  and  had  taken,  in  the 
circumstances,  every  possible  means  to  ensure  our  safety.  In 
the  rumors  we  had  heard,  I  believed  there  was  much  exagger- 
ation ;  that  they  were  men  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life  and 
to  the  country ;  and  that  these  were  -the  dangers  of  every-day 
occurrence,  aud  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
service.  They  had  heard  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  before  leaving  St.  Louis,  and  therefore  could  not  make 
it  a  reason  for  breaking  their  engagements.  Still,  I  was  un^ 
willing  to  take  with  me,  on  a  service  of  some  certain  danger^ 
men  on  whom  I  could  not  rely ;  and  I  had  understood  that 
there  ivere  among  them  some  who  were  disposed  to  cowardice 
and  anxious  to  return  ;  they  had  but  to  come  forward  at  onc^ 
and  state  their  desire,  and  they  would  be  discharged,  with  the 
amount  due  to  them  for  the  time  they  had  served."  To  their 
honor  be  it  said,  there  was  but  one  among  them  who  had  the 
face  to  come  forward  and  avail  himself  of  the  permission.  I 
asked  him  some  few  questions,  in  order  to  expose  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  men,  and  let  him  go.  The  day  after  our  de 
pai^ture,  he  engaged  himself  to  one  of  the  forts,  and  set  off  with 
a  party  to  the  Upper  Missouri.  I  did  not  think  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  justified  me  in  taking  our  young  compan- 
ions, Messrs.  Brant  and  Benton,  along  with  us.  In  case  of 
misfortune,  it  would  have  been  thought,  at  the  least,  an  act  of 
great  imprudence  ;  and  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  them.  Randolph  had  been  the  life  of  the  camp, 
an^  the  '^  petit  garqcnC^  was  much  regretted  by  the  men,  to 
whom  his  buoyant  spirits  had  afforded  great  amusement. 
They  all,  however,  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  leaving  him  al 
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the  fort,  because,  as  they  said,  he  might  ooet  the  lives  of 
of  the  men  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians. 

2lst. — A  portion  of  our  baggage,  with  our  field-notes  and 
observations,  and  several  instruments,  were  left  at  the  fort* 
One  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Galpin,  took  charge  of  a  barometer, 
which  he  engaged  to  observe  during  my  absence ;  and  I  in 
trusted  to  Randolph,  by  way  of  occupation,  the  regular  wind 
Ing  up  of  two  of  my  chronometers,  which  were  among  the  in* 
struments  lefl.  Our  observations  showed  that  the  chronometer 
which  I  retained  for  the  continuation  of  our  voyage  had  pre- 
served its  rate  in  a  most  satisfisictory  manner.  As  dediMsed 
from  it,  the  longitude  of  Fort  Laramie  is  7**  01'  21''^,  and  from 
lunar  distance  7*^  01'  29^^ ;  giving  for  the  adopted  longitude 
104°  47""  43".  Comparing  the  barometrical  observations  made 
during  our  stay  here,  with  those  of  Dr.  G.  Engleman  at  St 
Louis,  we  find  for  the  elevation  of  the  fort  above  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  4,470  feet.  The  winter  climate  here  is  remarkably 
mild  for  the  latitude ;  but  rainy  weather  is  frequent,  and  the 
place  is  celebrated  for  winds,  of  which  the  prevailing  one  is  the 
west.  An  east  wind  in  summer,  and  a  south  wind  in  winter, 
are  said  to  be  always  accompanied  with  rain. 

We  were  ready  to  depart ;  the  tents  were  struck,  the  mules 
geared  up,  and  our  horses  saddled,  and  we  walked  up  to  the 
hn  to  take  the  stirrup  cup  with  our  friends  in  an  excellent 
home-brewed  preparation.  While-  thus  pleasantly  engaged, 
seated  in  one  of  the  little  cool  chambers,  at  the  door  of  whicD 
a  man  had  been  stationed  to  prevent  all  intrusion  from  the  In 
dians,  a  number  of  chiefs,  several  of  them  powerful,  fine-looking 
men,  forced  their  way  into  the  room  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
Handing  me  the  following  letter,  they  took  their  seats  in  si. 
lence : — 

"  Fort  Plattk,  JuWet  21,  18^ 

"  Mb.  Fremont  : — ^Les  cheis  8*^tant  assembles  pr^senteraent  me  disflnt 
de  V0U8  avertir  de  ne  point  vous  mettre  en  route,  avant  que  le  parti  de 
jeunes  gens,  qui  est  en  dehors,  soient  de  retour.  De  plus,  ils  me  disent  qu'ib 
Mmt  trte-certains  qu'ils  feront  feu  k  la  premiere  rencontre.  Ils  doivent  6tra 
de  retonr  dana  sept  It  huit  jours.  Excosez  si  je  vous  fals  eee  observation^ 
mai*  il  me  semUe  qv'il  est  men  devoir  de  vou»  avertir  da  danger.    Mteit 
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4»  plQB>  Im  eheft  sont  lea  portonn  de  oe  billet,  qui  vow  defendeiil  d»  pailir 
ATiuit  le  Rtoujr  det  gueriienk 

*<  J«  saiB  Fotre  ob^iannt  aenriteur, 

"JOSEPH  BISSONETTE, 

"  Par  L.  B.  CH ARTRAIN. 
'*  Le8  fwm»  de  ^uelques  chefs. — Le  Chapeau  de  Loutre,  le  Caaaeur  da 
Jfltehes,  la  Nuit  Noir  la  Queue  de  Boeof." 

[Translatioa.] 

«  Fort  Plattk,  July  21,  1842. 
**  Ma.  Frbmont: — The  chiefs  haviog  assembled  in  council,  have  just  told 
Ae  to  warn  you  not  to  set  out  before  the  party  of  young  men  which  is  now 
oot  shall  have  returned.  Furthermore,  they  tell  me  that  they  are  very  sore 
they  will  fire  upon  yon  as  soon  as  they  meet  yon.  They  are  expected  back 
in  seven  or  eight  days.  Excuse  me  for  making  these  observations,  but  it 
seems  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  danger.  Moreover,  the  chie&  who  prohibit 
your  setting  out  before  the  return  of  the  warriors  are  the  bearers  of  this  noto 

'<  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOSEPH  BISSONETTE, 

"  By  L.  B.  CHARTRAIN. 

"  Names  of  some  of  the  chiefs. — ^The  Otter  Hat,  the  Breaker  of  Arrows^ 
the  Black  Night,  the  BuU*s  Tail." 

After  reading  this,  I  mentioned  its  purport  to  my  compan- 
ions ;  and,  seeing  that  all  were  fully  possessed  of  its  contents, 
one  of  the  Indians  rose  up,  and,  having  first  shaken  hands  with 
me,  spoke  as  follows : 

**  You  have  come  among  us  at  a  bad  time.  Some  of  our 
people  have  been  killed,  and  our  young  men,  who  are  gone  to 
the  mountains,  are  eager  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  relations, 
whi^h  has  been  shed  by  the  whites.  Our  young  men  are  bad, 
and,  if  they  meet  you,  they  will  believe  that  you  are  carrying 
goods  and  ammunition  to  their  enemies,  and  will  fire  upon 
you.  You  have  told  us  that  this  will  msdce  war.  We  know 
that  our  great  father  has  many  soldiers  and  big  guns,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  have  our  lives.  We  love  the  whites,  and  are 
desirous  of  peace.  Thinking  of  all  these  things,  we  have  de- 
termined to  keep  you  here  until  our  warriors  return.  We  are 
glad  to  see  you  among  us.  Our  father  is  rich,  and  we  expect- 
ed- that  you  would  have  brought  presents  to  us — ^horses,  guns, 
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«iid  blankets.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  you.  We  look  upov 
your  eoming  as  tlie  light  which  goes  before  the  sun  :  for  you 
will  tell  our  great  father  that  you  have  seen  us,  and  that  we 
are  naked  and  poor,  and  have  nothing  to  eat ;  and  he  will  send 
us  all  these  things."  He  was  followed  by  others  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  observations  of  the  savage  appeared  reasonable ;  but  I 
was  aware  that  they  had  in  view  aa\y  the  present  object  of  de- 
taining me,  and  were  unwilling  I  should  go  further  into  the 
country.  In  reply,  I  asked  them,  through  the  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Boudeau,  to  select  two  or  three  of  their  number  to  ac- 
company  us  until  we  should  meet  their  people — ^they  should 
spread  their  robes  in  my  tent,  and  eat  at  my  table,  and  on  their 
return  I  would  give  them  presents  in  reward  of  their  services. 
They  declined,  saying,  that  there  were  no  young  men  left  in 
the  village,  and  that  they  were  too  old  to  travel  so  many  days 
on  horseback,  and  preferred  now  to  smoke  their  pipes  in  the 
lodge,  and  let  the  warriors  go  on  the  war-path.  Besides,  they 
had  no  power  over  the  young  men,  and  were  afraid  to  interfere 
with  them.     In  my  turn  I  addressed  them. 

"  You  say  that  you  love  the  whites  ;  why  have  you  killea 
so  many  already  this  spring?  You  say  that  you  love  the 
whites,  and  are  full  of  many  expressions  of  friendship  to  us  ^ 
but  you  are  not  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  few  days* 
ride  to  save  our  lives.  We  do  not  believe  what  you  have 
said,  and  will  not  listen  to  you.  Whatever  a  chief  among  U3 
tells  his  soldiers  to  do,  is  done.  We  are  the  soldiers  of  the. 
great  chief,  your  father.  He  has  told  us  to  come  here  and  see 
this  country,  and  all  the  Indians,  his  children.  Why  s)\puld 
we  not  go  ?  Before  we  came,  we  heard  that  you  had  killed 
his  people,  and  ceased  to  be  his  children  ;  but  we  came  among 
you  peaceably,  holding  out  our  hands.  Now  we  find  that  the 
stories  we  heard  are  not  lies,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  his 
friends  and  children.  We  have  thrown  away  our  bodies,  and 
will  not  turn  back.  When  you  told  us  that  your  young  men 
would  kill  us,  you  did  not  know  that  our  hearts  were  strong, 
and  you  did  not  see  the  rifles  which  my  young  men  carry  ir 
their  hands.    . W^  are  few,  and  you  are  many,  and  may  kil ; 
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168  all;  but  there  will  be  much  cryiug  in  your  villages,  for 
fnany  of  your  young  men  will  stay  behind,  and  forget  to  re- 
turn  with  your  warriors  from  the  mountains.  Do  you  think 
that  our  great  chief  will  let  his  soldiers  die,  and  forget  to  cover 
tiieir  graves  ?  Before  the  snows  melt  again,  his  warriors  will 
sweep  away  your  villages  as  the  fire  does  the  prairie  in  the 
autumn.  See  !  I  have  pulled  down  my  white  hottses^  and  my 
people  are  ready  :  when  the  sun  is  ten  paces  higher,  we  shall 
be  on  the  march.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  tell  us,  you  will 
say  it  soon." 

I  broke  up  the  conference,  as  I  could  do  nothing  with  these 
people ;  and,  being  resolved  to  proceed,  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  delay.  Accompanied  by  our  hospitable  friends,  we 
returned  to  the  camp.  We  had  mounted  our  horses,  and  our 
parting  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  when  one  of  the  chie& 
(the  Bull's  Tail)  arrived  to  tell  me  that  they  had  determinea 
to  send  a  young  man  with  us ;  and  if  I  would  point  out  the 
place  of  our  evening  camp,  he  should  join  us  there.  "  The 
young  man  is  poor,"  said  he  ;  *<  he  has  no  horse,  and  expects 
you  to  give  him  one."  I  described  to  him  the  place  where  I 
intended  to  encamp,  and,  shaking  hands,  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  among  the  hills,  and  this  last  habitation  of  whites  shut 
out  from  our  view. 

The  road  led  over  an  interesting  plateau  between  the  North 
fork  of  the  Platte  on  the  right,  and  Laramie  river  on  the  left. 
At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  fort,  we  entered  the  sandy 
bed  of  a  creek,  a  kind  of  defile,  shaded  by  precipitous  rocks, 
down  which  we  wound  our  way  for  several  hundred  yards,  to 
a  place  where,  on  the  left  bank,  a  very  large  spring  gushas 
with  considerable  noise  and  force  out  of  the  limestone  rock. 
It  is  called  the  '<  Warm  Spring,"  and  furnishes  to  the  hitherto 
dry  bed  of  the  creek  a  considerable  rivulet.  On  the  opposite  side, 
a  little  below  the  spring,  is  a  lofty  limestone  escarpment,  partially 
shaded  by  a  grove  of  large  trees,  whose  green  foliage,  in  con- 
trast with  the  whiteness  of  the  rock,  renders  this  a  picturesque 
locality*  The  rock  is  fossiliferous,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  fossils,  bel<mgs  to  the  carbonif- 
efous  limestone  of  the  Missouri  riyer^  and  is  probably  the  west* 
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em  limit  of  that  formation.     Beyond  this  p<Mnt  I  met  with 
fossils  of  any  desoription. 

I  was  desirous  to  visit  the  Platte  near  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  Black  hills,  and  therefore  followed  diis  stream,  for 
two  or  three  miles,  to  its  mouth,  where  I  encamped  on  a  spot 
which  affi)rded  good  grass  and  prele  (equiseium)  for  our  ani' 
mals.  Our  tents  having  been  found  too  thin  to  protect  our> 
selves  and  the  instruments  from  the  rains,  which  in  this  ele- 
vated country  are  attended  with  cold  and  unpleasant  weather, 
I  had  procured  from  the  Indians  at  Laramie  a  tolerably  lai^ 
lodge,  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height.  Such  a  lodge,  when  properly  pitched,  is,  from  its 
conical  form,  almost  perfectly  secure  against  the  violent  winds 
which  are  frequent  in  this  region,  and,  with  a  fire  in  the  centre, 
is  a  dry  and  warm  shelter  in  bad  weather.  By  raiong  the 
lower  part,  so  as  to  permit  the  breeze  to  pass  freely,  it  is  con- 
verted  into  a  pleasant  summer  residence,  with  the  extraordina- 
ry advantage  of  being  entirely  free  from  musquitoes,  one  of 
which  I  never  saw  in  an  Indian  lodge.  While  we  were  en- 
gaged  very  unskilfully  in  erecting  this,  the  interpreter,  Mr. 
Bissonette,  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Indian  and  his  wife. 
She  laughed  at  our  awkwardness,  and  offered  her  assistance, 
of  which  we  were  frequently  afterwards  obliged  to  avail  our 
selves,  before  the  men  acquired  sufficient  expertness  to  pitch 
it  without  difficulty.  From  this  place  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  gorge  where  the  Platte  issues  from  the  Black  hills,  changing 
its  character  abruptly  from  a  mountain  stream  into  a  river  of 
the  plains.  Immediately  around  us  the  valley  of  the  stream 
was  tolerably  open  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  where 
the  river  had  cut  its  way  through  the  hills,  was  the  narrow 
cleft,  on  one  side  of  which  a  lofty  precipice  of  bright  red  rock 
rose  vertically  above  the  low  hills  which  lay  between  us. 

22d. — ^In  the  morning,  while  breakfast  was  being  prepared, 
I  visited  this  place  with  my  favorite  man,  Basil  Lajeunesse. 
Entering  so  &r  as  there  was  footing  for  the  mules,  we  dis- 
mounted,  and,  tying  our  animals,  continued  our  way  on  foot. 
Like  the  whole  country,  the  scenery  of  the  river  had  under. 
gone  an  entire  change,  and  was  in  this  place  the  most  beautifbl 
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X  Iwve  ever  seen.  The  breadth  of  the  stream,  generally  near 
tiiat  of  its  valley,  was  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet,  with  a 
•wifl  current,  occasionally  broken  by  rapids,  and  the  water 
perfectly  dear.  On  either  side  rose  the  red  precipices,  and 
sometimes  overhanging,  two  and  four  hundred  feet  in  height, 
oiowned  with  green  summits,  on  which  were  scattered  a  few 
pines.  At  the  foot  of  the  rocks  was  the  usual  detritus,  formed 
of  masses  fallen  from  above.  Among  the  pines  that  grew  here, 
and  on  the  occasional  banks,  were  the  cherry,  (cerams  mr^ 
gmUma^)  currants,  and  grains  de  boeuf,  {shepherdia  argerUea.) 
Viewed  in  the  sunshine  of  a  pleasant  morning,  the  scenery 
was  of  a  most  striking  and  romantic  beauty,  which  arose  from 
Uie  picturesque  disposition  of  the  objects,  and  the  vivid  con. 
trast  of  colors.  I  thought  with  much  pleasure  of  our  approach* 
ing  descent  in  the  canoe  through  such  interesting  places ;  and, 
in  the  expectation  of  being  able  at  that  time  to  give  to  them  a 
full  examination,  did  not  now  dwell  so  much  as  might  have  been 
desirable  upon  the  geological  formations  along  the  line  of  the 
river,  where  they  are  developed  with  great  clearness.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  red  strata  consists  of  very  compact  clay, 
m  whidi  are  occasionally  seen  imbedded  large  pebbles.  Be- 
low was  a  stratum  of  compact  red  sandstone,  changing  a  little 
above  the  river  into  a  very  hard  silicious  limestone.  There  is 
a  small  but  handsome  open  prairie  immediately  below  this  place, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  would  be  a  good  locality  for 
a  military  post.  There  are  some  open  groves  of  cotton  wood  on 
the  Platte.  The  small  stream  which  comes  in  at  this  place  is 
weH  timbered  with  pine,  and  good  building  rock  is  abundant. 

If  it  is  in  contemplation  to  keep  open  the  communication 
with  Oregon  territory,  a  show  of  military  foroe  in  this  country 
18  absolutely  necessary ;  and  a  combination  of  advantages  ren- 
ders the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Laramie  the  most  suitable  place, 
(m  the  line  of  the  Platte,  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post.  It  is  connected  with  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  and  the 
Upper  Missouri  by  excellent  roads,  which  are  in  frequent  use, 
and  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  range  of  the  buf. 
fiilo,  on  which  the  neighboring  Indians  mainly  depend  for  sup. 
pott*    It  w^Milit  render  any  posts  on  the  Lower  Platte  unneces- 
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sary ;  the  ordinary  oommunieation  between  it  and  the  Miawiiri 
being  sufficient  to  control  the  intermediate  Indians.  It  wouki 
operate  efTectuaily  to  prevent  any  such  coalitions  as  are  now 
formed  among  the  Groa  Ventres,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  other 
Indians,  and  would  keep  the  Oregon  road  through  the  valley 
of  the  Sweet  Water  and  the  South  Pass  of  the  mountains  con- 
stantly open.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  broken  and  mountainous 
region,  along  which,  by  the  establishment  of  small  posts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Vrain's  fort,  on  the  South  fork  of  the 
Platte,  and  Bent's  fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  a  line  of  communica^ 
tion  would  be  formed,  by  good  wagon-roads,  with  our  southern 
military  posts,  which  would  entirely  command  the  mountain 
passes,  hold  some  of  the  most  troublesome  tribes  in  check,  and 
protect  and  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the  neighboring 
Spanish  settlements.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  on  which  they 
would  be  situated  are  fertile;  the  country,  which  supports 
immense  herds  of  buffalo,  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing; 
and  herds  of  cattle  might  be  maintained  by  the  posts,  or  obtainea 
from  the  Spanish  country,  which  already  supplies  a  ponion  of 
their  provisions  to  the  trading  posts  mentioned  above. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  camp  this  morning,  our  Indian  came 
up,  and  stated  his  intention  of  not  proceeding  any  further  until 
he  had  seen  the  horse  which  I  intended  to  give  him.  I  felt 
strongly  tempted  to  drive  him  out  of  the  camp ;  but  his  pres- 
ence appeared  to  give  confidence  to  my  men,  and  the  interpreter 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  do 
what  he  requested,  and  pointed  out  the  animal,  with  which  he 
seemed  satisfied,  and  we  continued  our  journey.  I  had  ima^ 
gined  that  Mr.  Bissonette's  long  residence  had  made  him  ac* 
quainted  with  the  country ;  and,  according  to  his  advice,  pro- 
ceeded directly  forward,  without  attempting  to  gain  the  usual 
road.  He  afterwards  informed  me  that  he  had  rardy  ever 
lost  sight  of  the  fort ;  but  the  efiect  of  the  mistake  was  to 
mvolve  us  for  a  day  or  two  among  the  hills,  where,  although 
we  lost  no  time,  we  encountered  an  exceedingly  rough  road. 

To  the  south,  along  our  line  of  march  to-day,  the  main  chain 
of  the  Black  or  Laramie  hills  rises  precipitously.  Time  did 
not  permit  me  to  visit  them ;  but,  from  comparative  inforoMu 
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tion,  the  ridge  is  composed  of  the  coarse  sandstone  or  conglom^ 
erate  hereafter  described.  It  appears  to  enter  the  region  of 
clouds,  which  are  arrested  in  their  course,  and  lie  in  masses 
along  the  summits.  An  inverted  cone  of  black  cloud  (cumu- 
us)  rested  during  all  the  forenoon  on  the  lofty  peak  of  Lara- 
mie mountain,  which  I  estimated  to  be  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  fort,  or  six  thousand  five  hundred  above 
the  sea.  We  halted  to  noon  on  the  Fourche  Ameref  so 
called  from  being  timbered  principally  with  the  Hard  asneret 
(a  species  of  poplar,)  with  which  the  valley  of  the  little  stream 
IS  tolerably  well  wooded,  and  which,  with  large  expansive 
summits,  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 

The  bed  of  the  creek  is  sand  and  gravel,  the  water  dispersed 
over  the  broad  bed  in  several  fallow  streams.  We  found 
here,  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a  fine  spring 
of  very  cold  water.  It  will  be  remarked  that  I  do  not  men- 
tion,  in  this  portion  of  the  journey,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
jand,  springs,  &c. — an  omission  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  In  my  search  for  plants,  I  was 
well  rewarded  at  this  place» 

With  the  change  in  the  geological  formation  on  leaving  Fort 
Laramie,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  has  entirely  altered  its 
Appearance.  Eastward  of  that  meridian,  the  principal  objects 
which  strike  the  eye  of  a  traveler  are  the  absence  of  timber, 
and  the  immense  expanse  of  prairie,  covered  with  the  verdure 
of  rich  grasses,  and  highly  adapted  for  pasturage.  Wherever 
they  are  not  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  man,  large  herds  of 
bu&lo  give  animation  to  this  country.  Westward  of  Laramie 
river,  the  region  is  sandy,  and  apparently  sterile;  and  the 
place  of  the  grass  is  usurped  by  the  artemuia  and  other  odorif- 
erous plants,  to  whose  growth  the  sandy  soil  and  dry  air  of  this 
elevated  region  seem  highly  favorable. 

One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  artemuias.  They 
grow  everywhere — on  the  hills,  and  over  the  river  bottoms, 
in  tough,  twisted,  wiry  clumps;  and,  wherever  the  beaten 
track  was  led,  they  rendered  the  progress  of  the  carts  rough 
and  slow.     As  the  country  increased  in  elevation  on  our  ad- 
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vance  to  the  west,  they  increased  in  size ;  and  the  whole  ur 
is  strongly  impregnated  and  saturated  with  the  odor  of  cam- 
phor and  spirits  of  turpentine  which  belongs  to  this  plant. 
This  climate  has  been  found  very  favorable  to  the  restoratioc 
of  health,  particularly  in  oases  of  consumption ;  and  possibly 
the  respiration  of  air  so  highly  impregnated  with  aromatia 
plants  may  have  some  influence. 

Our  dried  meat  had  given  out,  and  we  began  to  be  in  want 
of  food  ;  but  one  of  the  hunters  killed  an  antelope  this  even- 
ing, which  affi)rded  some  relief,  although  it  did  not  go  far 
among  so  many  hungry  men.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  o&bx 
a  march  of  twenty-seven  miles,  we  reached  our  proposed  en- 
campment on  the  Fer-d-Chevaly  or  Horse-shoe  creek.  Here 
we  found  good  grass,  with  a  great  quantity  of  preie,  which  fur- 
nished good  food  for  our  tired  animals.  This  creek  is  well 
timbered,  principally  with  fisrd  amere,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Deer  creek,  which  we  had  not  yet  reached,  is  the  largest  af- 
fluent of  the  right  hank  between  Laramie  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Sweet  Water. 

2dd. — ^The  present  year  had  been  one  of  unparalleled  drought, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  water  had  been  almost  dried 
up.  By  availing  themselves  of  the  annual  rise,  the  traders 
had  invariably  succeeded  in  carrying  their  furs  to  the  Mis- 
souri ;  but  this  season,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  on  both 
forks  of  the  Platte  they  had  entirely  failed.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  springs,  and  many  of  the  streams,  which  made  halt- 
ing places  for  the  voyageuT»y  had  been  dried  up.  Everywhere 
the  soil  looked  parched  and  burnt,  the  scanty  yellow  grasa 
crisped  under  the  foot,  and  even  the  hardest  plants  were  de- 
stroyed by  want  of  moisture.  I  think  it  necessary  to  menticm 
this  fact,  because  to  the  rapid  evaporation  in  such  an  elevated 
region,  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  wholly 
unprotected  by  timber,  should  be  attributed  much  of  the  sterile 
appearance  of  the  country,  in  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  and 
the  numerous  saline  efflorescences  which  covered  the  ground. 
Such  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  case. 

I  was  informed  that  the  roving  villages  of  Indians  and  trav- 
^ers  had  never  met  with  difficulty  in  finding  abundance  of 
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gratti  lor  their  horses ;  and  now  it  was  after  great  search  that 
mre  were  able  to  find  a  scanty  patch  of  grass  suffipient  to  keep 
them  from  sinking ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  they 
began  to  suffer  very  much.  We  found  none  to-day  at  noon ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  our  search  on  the  Platte,  came  to  a  grove 
of  Cottonwood,  where  some  Indian  village  had  recently  en- 
camped. Boughs  of  the  cottonwood  yet  green  covered  the 
ground,  which  the  Indians  had  cut  down  to  feed  their  horses 
apon.  It  is  only  in  t^ie  winter  that  recourse  is  had  to  this  means 
of  sustaining  them ;  and  their  resort  to  it  at  this  time  was  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country.  We  followed 
their  example,  and  turned  our  horses  into  a  grove  of  young 
poplars.  This  began  to  present  itself  as  a  very  serious  evil, 
for  on  our  animals  depended  altogether  the  further  prosecuticn 
of  our  journey. 

Shortly  after  we  had  left  this  place,  the  scouts  came  gallop- 
ing  in  with  the  alarm  of  Indians.  We  turned  in  immediately 
towaids  the  river,  which  here  had  a  steep,  high  bank,  where 
we  formed  with  the  carts  a  very  cloae  barricade,  reeling  on 
the  river,  within  which  the  animals  were  strongly  hobbled  and 
'picketed.  The  gims  were  discharged  and  reloaded,  and  men 
thrown  forward  under  cover  of  the  bank,  in  the  direction  by 
which  the  Indians  were  expected.  Our  interpreter,  who,  with 
tiie  Indian,  had  gone  to  meet  them,  came  in,  in  about  ten  min. 
utes,  accompanied  by  two  Sioux.  They  looked  sulky,  and 
we  could  obtain  from  them  only  some  confused  information. 
We  learned  that  they  belonged  to  the  party  which  had  been  on 
the  trail  of  the  emigrants,  whom  they  had  overtaken  at  Rock 
Independence,  on  the  Sweet  Water.  Here  the  party  had  dis- 
agreed, and  came  nigh  fighting  among  themselves^  One  portion 
were  desirous  of  attacking  the  whites,  but  the  others  were  op- 
posed to  it ;  and  finally  they  had  broken  up  into  small  bands,  and 
dispersed  over  the  country.  The  greatest  portion  of  them  had 
gone  over  into  the  territory  of  the  Crows,  and  intended  to  re- 
turn by  way  of  the  Wind  River  valley,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  fall  upon  some  small  parties  of  Grow  Indians.  The 
remainder  were  returning  down  the  Platte,  in  scattered  par- 
tfas  of  ten  and  twenty ;  and  those  whom  we  had  encountered 
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belonged  to  those  who  had  advocated  an  attack  on  the  emz* 
grants.  Several  of  the  men  suggested  shooting  them  ou  the 
spot ;  but  I  promptly  discountenanced  any  such  proceeding. 
They  further  informed  me  that  buffalo  were  very  scarce,  and 
little  or  no  grass  to  be  found.  There  had  been  no  rain,  and 
innumerable  quantities  of  grasshoppers  had  destroyed  the 
grass.  The  insects  had  been  so  numerous  since  leaving  Fort 
Laramie,  that  the  ground  seemed  alive  with  them;  and  in 
walking,  a  little  moving  cloud  preceded  x>ur  footsteps.  This 
was  bad  news.  No  grass,  no  buffalo — food  for  neither  horse 
nor  man.  I  gave  them  some  plugs  of  tobacco,  and  they  went 
off,  apparently  well  satisfied  to  be  clear  of  us ;  for  my  men 
did  not  look  upon  them  very  lovingly,  and  they  glanced  suspi- 
ciously at  our  warlike  preparations,  and  the  little  ring  of  rifles 
which  surrounded  them.  They  were  evidently  in  a  bad  hu* 
mor,  and  shot  one  of  their  horses  when  they  had  left  ae  a 
short  distance. 

We  continued  our  maich,  and  after  a  journey  of  about 
twenty-one  miles,  encamped  on  the  Platte.  During  the  day^ 
I  had  occasionally  remarked  among  the  hills  the  psaralea  eseu^ 
lenta,  the  bread  root  of  the  Indians.  The  Sioux  use  this  root 
very  extensively,  and  I  have  frequently  met  with  it  among 
them,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  dried.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  were  visited  by  six  Indians,  who  told  us  that  a  large 
party  was  encamped  a  few  miles  above.  Astronomical  obser^ 
vations  placed  us  in  longitude  104^  50'  59^^,  and  latitude 
42°  29^  26^^ 

We  made  the  next  day  twenty-two  miles,  and  encamped  oft 
the  right  bank  of  the  Platte,  where  a  handsome  meadow  afiS>rd^ 
ed  tolerably  good  grass.  There  were  the  remains  of  an  old 
fort  here,  thrown  up  in  some  sudden  emergency,  and  on  tlW 
opposite  side  was  a  picturesque  bluff  of  ferruginous  sandstone. 
There  was  a  handsome  grove  a  little  above,  and  scattered 
groups  of  trees  bordered  the  river.  Buffalo  made  their  ap- 
pearance  this  afternoon,  and  the  hunters  came  in,  shortly  after 
we  had  encamped,  with  three  fine  cows.  The  night  was  fine, 
and  observations  gave  for  the  latitude  of  the  camp,  42°  47^  4(K'd 

26th. — We  made  but  thirteen  miles  this  day^  and  encamps 
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about  Doon  m  a  pleasant  grove  on  the  right  bank.  Low  soaf« 
folds  were  erected,  upon  which  the  meat  was  laid,  cut  up  into 
thin  strips,  and  small  fires  kindled  below.  Our  object  was  to 
profit  by  the  vicinity  of  the  buffalo,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provi- 
sioDs  for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
uie  hunters  brought  in  five  or  six  cows,  and  all  hands  were 
kept  busily  employed  in  preparing  the  meat,  to  the  drying  of 
which,  the  guard  attended  during  the  night.  Our  people  had 
recovered  their  gayety,  and  the  busy  figures  around  the  bla- 
zing fires  gave  a  picturesque  air  to  the  camp.  A  very  serious 
aocident  occurred  this  morning,  in  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
barometers.  These  had  been  the  object  of  my  constant  solici- 
•lude,  and,  as  I  had  intended  them  principally  for  mountain 
aervice,  I  had  used  them  as  seldom  as  possible,  taking  them 
^ways  down  at  night,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  storms,  in  or- 
der to  lessen  the  chances  of  being  broken.  I  was  reduced  to 
one,  a  standard  barometer  of  Troughton's  construction.  This 
I  determined  to  preserve,  if  possible.  The  latitude  is  ASP  bV 
B^^f  and  by  a  mean  of  the  results  from  chronometer  and 
lunar  distances,  the  adopted  longitude  of  this  camp  is  105^ 

26th. — Early  this  morning  we  were  again  in  motion.  We 
had  a  stock  of  provisions  for  fifteen  days  carefully  stored  away 
in  the  carts,  and  thb  I  resolved  should  only  be  encroached 
lipon  when  our  rifles  should  fail  to  procure  us  present  support. 
I  determined  to  reach  the  mountains,  if  it  were  in  any  way 
possible.  In  the  mean  time,  bufialo  were  plenty.  In  six 
ix^les  from  our  encampment  (which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we 
^hall  call  Dried  Meat  camp)  we  crossed  a  handsome  stream, 
galled  La  Fourphe  Boisce.  It  is  well  timbered,  and,  among 
the  flowers  in  bloom  on  its  banks,  I  remarked  several  asters. 

Five  miles  further,  we  made  our  noon  halt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Platte,  in  the  shade  of  some  cotton  woods.  There  were 
here,  as  generally  now  along  the  river,  thickets  of  MppopluBf 
the  grains  de  hoBuf  of  the  country.  They  were  of  two  kinds- 
one  bearing  a  red  berry,  (the  shepherdia  argetUea  of  Nuttall ;) 
the  other  a  yellow  berry,  of  which  the  Tartars  are  said  to 
foake  a  kind  of  rob. 
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By  a  meridian  obeervation,  the  latitude  of  the  jdaoe  was  tt<> 
5(K  08^^.  It  was  my  daily  practice  to  take  observatiCHid  of  the 
sun's  meridian  altitude ;  and  why  they  are  not  giv^i,  will  i^ 
pear  in  the  sequel.  Eight  miles  further  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  Deer  creek,  where  we  encamped.  Here  was  aoonaance 
of  rich  grasSy  and  our  animals  were  compensated  hi  past  pri- 
vations. This  stream  was  at  this  time  twenty  feet  broad,  and 
well  timbered  with  cottonwood  of  an  uncommon  size.  It  is 
the  laigest  tributary  of  the  Platte,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Sweet  Water  and  the  Laramie.  Our  astronomical  observatioiift 
gave  for  the  mouth  of  the  stream  a  longitude  of  106^  OS'^  24^^, 
and  latitude  42<^  52'  24/\ 

27th. — Nothing  worthy  of  mention  occurred  on  this  day ;  we 
traveled  later  than  usual,  having  spent  some  time  searching  for 
grass,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river  before  we  could  find 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  our  animals.     Towards  dusk  we  en- 
camped among  some  artemisia  bushes,  two  and  three  feet  in 
height,  where  some  scattered  patches  of  short  tough  grass  a£i 
forded  a  scanty  supply.     In  crossing,  we  had  occasion  to  ob> 
serve  that  the  river  was  frequently  too  deep  to  be  forded, 
though  we  always  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  where  the  wa- 
fer did  aot  enter  the  carts.     The  stream  continued  very  clear, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  feet  breadth  of  water,  and  the  sandy 
bed  and  banks  were  frequently  covered  with  lai^e  round  peb- 
bles.    We  had  traveled  this  day  twenty-seven  miles.    The 
main  chain  of  the  Black  hills  was  here  only  about  seven  miks 
to  the  south,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  risii^  abruptiy  tt» 
the  height  of  eight  and  twelve  hundred  feet.    Patches  of  green 
grass  in  the  ravines  on  the  steep  sides  marked  the  presence  of 
springs,  and  the  summits  were  clad  with  pines. 

28th. — ^In  two  miles  from  our  encampment,  we  reached  the 
place  where  the  regular  road  crosses  the  Platte.  There  was 
two  hundred  feet  breadth  of  water  at  this  time  in  the  bed, 
which  has  a  variable  width  of  eight  to  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
The  channels  were  generally  three  feet  deep,  and  there  were 
large  angular  rocks  on  the  bottom,  which  made  the  ford  in 
some  places  a  little  difficult.  Even  at  its  low  stages,  tsis  river 
eannot  be  crossed  at  random,  and  this  has  always  been  usedl 
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n»  the  beet  ford.  The  low  stage  c£  the  water  the  preaent  year 
had  made  it  fbrdable  in  almost  any  part  of  its  eourse,  where 
aooess  could  be  had  to  its  bed. 

For  the  satis&ction  of  travelers,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  road  from  Laramie  to  this 
point.  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  be  inferred  from  its  geo- 
k>gical  formation.  The  limestone  at  the  eastern  limit  of  this 
section  is  succeeded  by  limestone  without  fossils,  a  great  va- 
riety of  sandstone,  consisting  principally  of  red  sandstone  and 
fine  conglomerates.  The  red  sandstone  is  argillaceous,  with 
compact  white  gypsum  or  alabaster,  very  beautiful.  The 
other  sandstones  are  gray,  yellow,  and  ferruginous,  sometimes 
very  coarse.  The  apparent  sterility  of  the  country  must 
therefore  be  sought  for  in  other  causes  than  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  face  of  the  country  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
hilly.  It  is  a  succession  of  long  ridges,  made  by  the  nu- 
merous streams  which  come  down  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain range.  The  ridges  have  an  undulating  surface,  with 
some  such  appearance  as  the  ocean  presents  in  an  ordinary  breeae. 

The  road  which  is  now  generally  followed  ihrou^  this  re- 
gion is  therefore  a  very  good  one,  without  any  difficult  asceata 
to  overcome.  The  prindpal  obstructions  are  near  the  river, 
where  the  tranaent  waters  of  heavy  rains  have  made  deep  ra- 
vmes  with  steep  banks,  which  render  frequent  dreuits  neces- 
sary. It  will  be  remembered  that  wagons  pass  this  road  only 
once  or  twice  a  year,  which  is  by  no  means  suffid^t  to  break 
down  the  stubborn  roots  of  the  innumerable  artemisia  bushes. 
A  partial  absence  of  th^  is  oft^i  the  only  indication  of  the 
track ;  and  the  roughness  produced  by  their  roots  in  many 
places  gives  the  road  the  character  of  one  newly  op^ed  in  a 
wooded  country.  This  is  usually  considered  the  worst  part  of  j 
the  road  east  of  the  mountains ;  and,  as  it  passes  through  an ' 
open  prairie  region,  may  be  much  improved,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
greater  pait  of  the  inequalities  it  now  presents. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  the  Green  Biver  valley, 
west  of  the  mountains,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mountain  road 
on  the  line  of  communication 
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We  eontinued  onr  way,  and  four  miles  beyond  the  fbrd^  & 
dians  were  discovered  again ;  and  I  halted  while  a  party  were 
sent  forward  to  ascertain  who  they  were,  hi  a  short  time  they 
returned,  aocompanied  by  a  number  of  Indians  of  the  C^lallah 
band  of  Sioux.  From  them  we  received  some  interesting  iu 
formation.  They  had  formed  part  of  the  great  village,  which 
they  informed  us  had  broken  up,  and  was  on  its  way  home. 
The  greater  part  of  the  village,  including  the  Arapahoes, 
Cheyennes,  and  Oglallahs,  had  crossed  the  Platte  eight  or  ten 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  and  were  now  be- 
hind the  mountains  to  the  south  of  us,  intending  to  regain  the 
Platte  by  way  of  Deer  creek.  They  had  taken  this  unusual 
route  in  search  of  grass  and  game.  They  gave  us  a  very 
discouraging  picture  of  the  country.  The  great  drought,  and 
the  plague  of  grasshoppers,  had  swept  it  so  that  scarce  a  blade 
of  grass  was  to  be  seen,  and  there  was  not  a  buffalo  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  region.  Their  people,  they  further  said, 
had  been  nearly  starved  to  death,  and  we  would  find  their  road 
marked  by  lodges,  which  they  had  thrown  away  in  order  to 
-move  more  rapidly,  and  by  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  whieh 
they  had  eaten,  or  which  had  perished  by  starvation.  Such 
was  the  prospect  before  us. 

When  he  had  finished  the  interpretation  of  these  things,  Mr. 
•Bissonette  immediately  rode  up  to  me,  and  urgently  advised 
'Chat  I  should  enturely  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  my 
exploration.  *^  Le  meiUeure  avis  que  je  pourrais  vous  donner 
e^est  de  virer  de  suiuP  "The  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  is 
.to  turn  back  at  once."  It  was  his  own  intention  to  return;  as 
we  had  now  reached  the  point  to  which  he  had  engaged  to  at>> 
tend  me.  In  reply,  I  called  up  my  men,  and  communioafed 
to  them  fully  the  information  I  had  just  received.  I  then^ex- 
oressed  to  them  my  fixed  determination  to  proceed  to  the  end 
of  the  enterprise  on  which  I  had  been  sent ;  but  as  the  sito^ 
tion  of  the  country  gave  me  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  h 
might  be  attended  with  an  unfortunate  result  to  some  of  us,  I 
would  leave  it  optional  with  them  to  continue  with  me  or  to 
return. 

Among  them  were  some  five  or  six  who  I  knew  would,  fft. 
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main*  We  had  still  ten  days'  provisions  ;  and  should  no  game 
be  found,  when  this  stock  was  expended,  we  had  our  horses 
and  mules,  which  we  could  eat  when  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence  failed.  But  not  a  man  flinched  from  the  undertaking. 
*f  We'll  eat  the  mules,"  said  Basil  Lajeunesse  ;  and  thereupon 
we  shook  hands  with  our  interpreter  and  his  Indians,  and 
parted.  With  them  I  sent  back  one  of  my  men,  Dumes,  whom 
the  effects  of  an  old  wound  in  the  leg  rendered  incapable  or' 
continuing  the  journey  on  foot,  and  his  )i:>r8e  seemed  on  the 
point  of  giving  out;  Having  resolved  to  disi  incumber  ourselves 
immediately  of  every  thing  not  absolutely  tiecessary  to  our  fo^ 
^e  opera.tiona,  I  turned  directly  in  towards  the  river,  and 
encamped  on  the  left  bank,  a  littie  above  the  ^laoe  where  our. 
council  had  been  held,  and  where  a  thick  grove  of  willows  offered 
^  suitable  spot  for  the  object  I  had  in  view. 

The  carts  having  been  dischaiiged,  the  covers  and  wheeh. 
^ere  taken  off,  and,  with  tbi&  framesi  carried  into  some  low 
(4aces,  among  the  willows,  and  concealed  in  the  dense  foliage  ii| 
syuch  a  manner  that  the  glitter  of  the  iron- work  might  not  attract 
t^e  observation  of  some  straggling  Indian.  In  the  sand,  which 
had  been  blown  up  into  waves  among  the  willows,  a  large  hol^ 
was  then  dug,  ten  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  our  effects  had  been  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and 
whatever  was  designed  to  be  carried  along  with  us  separated 
and  laid  aside,  and  the  remaining  part  carried  to  the  hole  and 
carefully  covered  up.  As  much  as  possible,  all  traces  of  our 
proceedings  were  obliterated,  and  it  wanted  but  a  rain  to  ren- 
der our  cache  safe  beyond  discovery.  All  the  men  were 
Bpw  set  at  work  to  arrange  the  pack-saddles  and  make  up  the 
packs. 

The  day  was  very  warm  and  calm,  and  the  sky  entirely 
cAear,  except  where,  as  usual  along  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tslnous  ridge  opposite,  the  clouds  had  congregated  in  masses; 
Our  lodge  had  been  planted,  and,  on  account  of  the  heat,  the 
grQund-fMns  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  lower  part  slightly 
raised.  Near  to  it  was  standing  the  barometer,  which  swung 
in  a  tripod  fhime;  and  within  the  lodge,  where  ^  smsll  fire 
Itad'  be^  built^  Mr.  Pretiss  yfm  occupied  in  Ql^servinif  the 
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temperature  of  boiling  water.  At  this  instant,  and  withoni 
any  warning  until  it  was  within  fifty  yards,  a  violent  gust  fd 
wind  dashed  down  the  lodge,  burying  under  it  Mr.  Preuss  and 
about  a  dozen  men,  who  had  attempted  to  keep  it  from  being 
carried  away.  I  succeeded  in  saving  the  barometer,  which 
the  lodge  was  carrying  ofT  with  itself,  but  the  thermometer 
was  broken.  We  had  no  others  of  a  high  graduation,  none  of 
tiiose  which  remained  going  higher  than  135*  Fahrenheit 
Our  astronomical  observations  gave  to  this  place,  which  we  named 
Cache  camp,  a  loi^tude  of  106*  88'  26'',  latitude  42*  50^  53''. 

29th. — ^All  our  arrangements  having  been  completed,  we  left 
tfae>  encampment  at  7  o'clock  this  morning.  In  this  vicinity  the 
ordinary  road  leaves  the  Platte,  and  crosses  over  to  the  Sweei 
Water  river,  which  it  strikes  near  Rock  Independence.  Instead 
of  following  this  road,  I  had  determined  to  keep  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  Platte  so  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  better  grass.  To  this  I  was  further 
prompted  by  the  nature  of  my  instructions.  To  Mr.  Carson 
was  assigned  the  office  of  guide,  as  we  had  now  reached  a  part 
of  the  country  with  which,  or  a  great  part  of  which,  long  reao- 
dence  had  made  him  familiar.  In  a  few  miles  we  reached  the 
Red  Buttes,  a  &mous  landmark  in  this  country,  whose  geologi- 
cal composition  is  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  calcareous 
sandstone  and  pudding-stone. 

The  river  here  cuts  its  way  through  a  ridge ;  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it  are  the  lofty  escarpments  of  red  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, which  are  called  the  Red  Buttes.  In  this  passage  the 
stream  is  not  much  compressed  or  pent  up,  there  being  a  bank 
of  considerable  though  variable  breadth  on  either  side.  Imp 
mediately  on  entering,  we  discovered  a  band  of  bu£&lo.  The, 
hunters  &iled  to  kill  any  of  them ;  the  leading  hunter  being 
thrown  into  a  ravine,  which  occasioned  some  delay,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  herd  clambered  up  the  steep  &ce  of  the  ridg9« 
It  is  sometimes  wonderful  to  see  these  apparently  dumsj  ani* 
mals  make  their  way  up  and  doDvn  the  most  broken  precipioea. 
We  halted  to  noon  before  we  had  deared  this  passage,  at  4^. 
spot  twdve  miles  distant  from  Cache  camp,  where  we  found 
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mn  ftbundance  of  grass.  So  far,  the  account  of  the  Indiana 
was  found  to  be  false.  On  the  banks  were  willow  and  cherry 
trees.  The  cherries  were  not  yet  ripe,  but  in  the  thickets 
were  numerous  fresh  tracks  of  the  grizzly  bear,  which  are 
very  fond  of  this  fruit.  The  soil  here  is  red,  the  composition 
being  derived  from  the  red  sandstone.  About  seven  miles 
brought  us  through  the  ridge,  in  which  the  course  of  the  river 
is  north  and  south.  Here  the  valley  opens  out  broadly,  and 
high  walls  of  the  red  £>rmation  present  themselves  among  the 
hills  to  the  east  We  crossed  here  a  pretty  little  creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  right  bank.  It  is  well  timbered  with  cotton- 
wood  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  absinthe  has  lost  its  shrub-like 
character,  and  becomes  small  trees  six  and  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  sometimes  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Two  or  three  miles 
above  this  creek  we  made  our  encampment,  having  traveled 
to-day  twenty-live  miles.  Our  animals  fared  well  here,  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  grass.  The  river  bed  is  made  up 
of  pebbles,  and  in  the  bank,  at  the  level  of  the  water,  is  a 
conglomerate  of  coarse  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  ostrich  eggs, 
and  which  I  remarked  in  the  banks  of  the  Laramie  fork.  It 
is  (werlaid  by  a  soil  of  mixed  day  and  sand,  six  feet  thick. 
By  astronomical  observations,  our  position  is  in  longitude  106^ 
54'  32^',  and  latitude  42°  38^ 

30th. — After  traveling  about  twelve  miles  this  naming,  we 
reached  a  place  where  the  Indian  village  had  crossed  the  river. 
Here  were  the  poles  of  discarded  lodges  and  skeletons  of 
horses  lying  about.  Mr.  Carson,  who  had  never  been  higher 
up  than  this  point  on  the  river,  which  has  the  character  of  be- 
ing exceedingly  rugged,  and  walled  in  by  precipices  above, 
thought  it  advisable  to  encamp  near  this  place,  where  we  were 
certain  of  obtaining  grass,  and  to^norrow  make  our  crossing 
aimong  the  rugged  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water  river.  According- 
ly we  turned  back  and  descended  the  river  to  an  island  near 
by,  whidi  was  about  twenty  acres  in  size,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  The  formation  here  I  found  highly 
interesting.  Immediately  at  this  island  the  river  is  again  shut 
up  in  the  rugged  hills,  which  come  down  to  it  fix>m  the  main 
r^ge  In  a  succession  of  spurs'three  or  four  hundred  feet  high, 
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jfgid  ftltenuted  with  green  level  proirilUmti  or  iiieadow:%  bordezej 
on  the  river  banks  with  thickets  of  willow,  and  having  mai^ 
plants  to  interest  the  traveler.  The  island  lies  between  twQ 
of  these  ridges,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  apart,  of  whioh 
that  on  the  right  bank  is  composed  entirely  of  red  argillaceous 
vandstone,  with  thin  layers  of  fibrous  gypsuin.  On  the  left 
banVy  the  ridge  is  composed  entirely  of  siUcious  pudding-stone, 
the  pebbles  in  the  numerous  strata  iocreasing  in  size  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  wheia  they  are  as  laige  as  a  i;nan's  head. 
So  far  ai(  I  was  able  to  determine,  these  strata  incline  to  &9 
northeast,  with  a  dip  of  s^ut  15°.  This  pudding-stone,  or 
conglomerate  formation^  I  was  enabled  to  trace  through  an  ex* 
tended  range  of  country,  from  a  few  miles  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Fort  Laramie  to  where  I  found  it  superposed  on  the  granite 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  longitude  109^  0(K.  From  its  ap- 
pearance, the  main  chain  of  the  Laramie  mountain  is  composei 
of  this  rock ;  and  in  a  number  of  places  I  found  isolated  hilisi 
which  served  to  mark  a  fi)rmer  level  which  had  been  probablv 
swept  away. 

These  conglomerates  are  very  friable,  and  easily  decom- 
posed ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  this,  formation  is  the  source 
from  which  was  derived  the  great  deposite  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  forms  the  surface  rock  of  the  prairie  countr}*^  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Crossing  the  ridge  of  red  sandstone,  and  traversing  the  litde 
prairie  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  it,  we  made  in  the  after, 
noon  an  excursion  to  a  place  which  we  called  the  Hot  Spring 
Gate.  This  place  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  gate,  by 
which  the  Platte  passes  through  a  ridge  composed  of  a  white 
and  calcareous  sandstone.  The  length  of  the  passage  is  about 
four  hundred  yards,  with  a  smooth  green  prairie  on  either 
side.  Through  this  place,  the  stream  flows  with  a  quiet  cur- 
rent,  unbroken  by  any  rapid,  and  is  about  seventy  yards  wide 
between  the  walls,  which  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water. 
To  that  on  the  right  bank,  which  is  the  lower,  the  barometer 
gave  a  height  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  This  plaee 
will  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter,  as  we  paaatti 
through  it  on  our  return 


*        t 
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We  saw  here  numerous  herds  of  mountain  sheep,  ana  fre^ 
quently  heard  the  volley  of  rattling  stones  which  accompanied 
their  rapid  descent  down  the  steep  hills.  This  was  the  first 
place  at  which  we  had  killed  any  of  these  animals ;  &nd,  in 
conseqaence  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  abundance  of 
these  sheep  or  goats,  (for  they  ar^  called  by  each  name,)  we 
gave  our  encampment  the  name  of  Goat  Island.  Their  flesh 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  hunters,  and  has  very  much  the 
flavor  of  Alleghany  mountain  sheep.  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  horns  of  this  animal  three  feet  long  and  seventeen  inched 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  weighing  eleven  pounds.  But 
two  or  three  of  these  were  killed  by  our  party  at  this  place, 
and  of  these  the  horns  were  small.  The  use  of  these  horns 
seems  to  be  to  protect  the  animal^  head  in  pitching  down  pre- 
cipices to  avoid  pursuing  wolves — ^their  only  safety  being  in 
places  "Tirhere  they  cannot  be  followed.  The  bones  are  very 
tftrong  and  solid,  the  marrow  occupying  but  a  very  small  por^ 
iion  of  the  bone  in  the  leg,  about  the  thickness  of  a  rye  straw. 
The  hair  is  short,  resembling  the  winter  color  of  our  common 
deer,  which  it  nearly  approaches  in  size  and  appearance.  Ex. 
^ept  in  the  horns,  it  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  goat. 
The  longitude  of  this  place,  resulting  from  chronometer  and 
lunar  distances,  and  an  occultation  of  Arietis,  is  107^  13^  29^^, 
and  the  latitude  42^  83^  2T\  OniB  of  our  horses,  which  had 
given  out,  we  lefl  to  receive  strength  on  the  island,  intending 
to  take  her,  perhaps,  on  our  return. 

31st. — ^This  morning  we  lefl  the  course  of  the  Platte,  t6 
cross  over  to  the  Sweet  Water.  Our  way,  for  a  few  miles, 
lay  up  the  sandy  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  in  which  I  found  several 
iateresting  plants.  Leaving  this,  we  wended  oiir  way  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  of  which  the  peaks  are  here  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  Platte,  bare  and  rocky.  A  long  and  gradual 
slope  led  from  these  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water,  which  we  reached 
in  fifteen  miles  from  Groat  Island.  T  made  <ui  eariy  encamp- 
ment here,  in  order  to  give  the  hunters  an  opportunity  to  procure 
a  supply  from  several  bands  of  buffalo,  which  made  their  ap- 
jpearanc^  in  the  valley  near  by.     The  istreain  is  'about  sixty 
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feet  wide,  and  at  this  time  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  with 
a  very  moderate  current. 

The  adjoining  prairies  are  sandy,  but  the  immediate  rivet 
bottom  is  a  good  soil,  which  afibrded  an  abundance  oi*  soU 
green  grass  to  our  horses,  and  where  I  found  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting plants,  which  made  their  appearance  for  the  first 
time.  A  rain  to-night  made  it  unpleasantly  cold ;  and  there 
was  no  tree  here,  to  enable  us  to  pitch  our  single  tent,  the 
poles  of  which  had  been  left  at  our  Cache  camp.  We  ha4, 
therefore,  no  shelter  except  what  was  to  be  found  under  cover 
of  the  absinthe  bushes,  which  grew  in  many  thick  patches,  one 
pr  two  and  sometimes  three  feet  high. 


AUGUST. 


Ist. — ^The  hunters  went  ahead  this  morning,  as  buffalo  ap- 
peared tolerably  abundant,  and  I  was  desirous  to  secure  a 
small  stock  of  provisions ;  and  we  moved  about  seven  miles 
up  the  valley,  and  encamped  one  mile  below  Rock  Indepen- 
dence. This  is  an  isolated  granite  rock,  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long,  and  forty  in  height.  Except  in  a  depres 
slon  of  the  summit,  where  a  little  soil  supports  a  scanty  growth 
of  shrubs,  with  a  solitary  dwarf  pine,  it  is  entirely  bare. 
Everywhere  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  where  the 
surface  is  sufficiently  smooth,  and  in  some  places  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  above,  the  rock  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
travelers.  Many  a  name  famous  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  some  well  known  to  science,  are  to  be  found  mixed  among 
those  of  the  traders  and  travelers  fi>r  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
and  of  missionaries  among  the  savages.  Some  of  these  haye 
been  washed  away  by  the  rain,  but  the  greater  number  are  still 
very  legible.  The  position  of  this  rock  is  in  longitude  107^ 
56^,  latitude  42°  29^  36^^.  We  remained  at  our  camp  of  August 
ist  until  noon  of  the  next  day,  occupied  in  drying  meat.  By 
observation,  the  longitude  of  the  place  is  107^  25^  23""^,  latitude 
i2o  29^  56'^ 
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2d.—- Five  miles  above  Rock  Independence  we  came  to  a 
place  called  the  Devil's  Gate,  where  the  Sweet  Water  cuts 
through  the  point  of  a  granite  ridge.  The  length  of  the  pas- 
sage is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  width  thirty-five 
yards.  The  walls  of  rock  are  vertical,  and  about  four  hundred 
'feet  in  height ;  and  the  stream  in  the  gate  is  almost  entirely 
choked  up  by  masses  which  have  fallen  from  above.  In  the 
wall,  on  the  right  bank,  is  a  dike  of  trap-rock,  cutting  through 
a  fine-grained  gray  granite.  Near  the  point  of  this  ridge  crop 
out  some  strata  of  the  valley  formation,  consisting  of  a  grayish 
micaceous  sandstone,  and  fine-grained  conglomerate,  and  marl. 
We  encamped  eight  miles  above  the  Devil's  Gate.  There 
was  no  timber  of  any  kind  on  the  river,  but  good  fires  were 
made  of  drift  wood,  aided  by  the  baU  de  vache. 

We  had  to-night  no  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  commenced 
with  squalls  of  wind  about  sunset.  The  country  here  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.  On  either  side  of  the  valley,  which  is 
five  miles  broad,  the  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve 
and  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet.  On  the  south  side, 
the  range  appears  to  be  timbered,  and  to-night  is  luminous  with 
fires— probably  the  work  of  the  Indians^  who  have  just  passed 
through  the  valley.  On  the  north,  broken  and  granite  masses 
rise  abruptly  from  the  green  sward  of  the  river,  terminating  in 
a  line  of  broken  summits.  Except  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
and  here  and  there  on  a  ledge  or  bench  of  the  mountain,  where 
a  few  hardy  pines  have  clustered  together,  ^ese  are  perfectly 
bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 

Among  these  masses,  where  there  are  sometimes  isolated 
hills  and  ridges,  green  valleys  open  in  upon  the  river,  which 
sweeps  the  base  of  these  mountains  for  thirty-six  miles. 
Everywhere  its  deep  verdure  and  profusion  of  beautiful 
fiowers  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sterile  grandeur  of  the 
rock  and  the  barrenness  of  the  sandy  plain,  which,  from  the 
right  bank  of  ..the  river,  sweeps  up  to  the  mountain  range  that 
£>rms  its  southern  boundary.  The  great  evaporation  on  the 
sandy  soil  of  this  elevated  plain,  and  the  saline  efBorescences 
which  whiten  the  ground,  and  shine  like  lakes  reflectin**  in  the 
iun,  make  a  soil  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation. 
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"Sd.— We  were  early  on  the  road  the  next  momi&g,  travel- 
^ng  along  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  is  Overgrowi 
with  artemma.  Scattered  about  on  the  plain  are  occasional 
'ifinall  isolated  hills.  One  of  these  which  I  have  examined, 
kbout  fifty  feet  high,  consisted  of  white  clay  and  marl,  in 
nearly  horizontal  strata.  Several  bands  of  buffalo  made  thefr 
appearance  to-day,  with  herds  of  antelope ;  and  a  grizzly  bear 
— ^the  only  one  we  encountered  during  the  journey — was  seen 
Iscrambling  up  among  the  rocks.  As  we  parsed  over  a  slight 
rise  near  the  river,  we  caught  the  first  view  of  the  Wind  River 
mountains,  appearing,  at  this  distance  of  about  seventy  miles^ 
to  be  a  low  and  dark  mountainous  ridge.  The  view  dissipated 
In  a  moment  the  pictures  which  had  been  created  in  our  minds, 
by  many  descriptions  of  travelers,  who  have  compared  these 
mountains  to  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  speak  of  the  glit- 
tering peaks  which  ri^  ih  icy  majesty  amidst  the  eternal 
glaciers  nine  or  ten  thousand  f«et  into  the  region  of  eternal 
snoWs.  The  nakedness  of  the  river  was  relieved  by  groves 
of  willows,  where  wiB  encamped  at  night,  after  a  march  of 
twenty-six  miles;  and  numerous  bright-colored  flowers  had 
made  the  river  bottom  look  gay  as  a  garden.  We  found  here 
a  horse,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  because 
his  hoofb  had  heen  to  much  worn  that  he  was  unable  to  travel ) 
bud  during  the  night  a  dog  came  into  the  camp. 

4th. — Our  camp  Was  &t  the  foot  of  the  granite  mountains, 
Which  #e  climbed  this  morning  to  take  some  barometrical 
heights ;  and  here  among  the  rocks  was  seen  the  first  magpie. 
On  our  return,  we  saW  one  at  the  ihouth  of  the  Platte  river. 
We  lieft  heie  on6  of  our  horses,  which  was  unable  to  proceed 
»arther.  A  few  miles  from  the  encampment  we  left  the  river^ 
which  flakes  k  bend  to  the  south,  and  traversing  ah  undula* 
ting  coUUtry,  consisting  of  t  grayish  micticeous  Sandstone  ah^ 
fine-grain'ed  conglomerates,  struck  it  again,  and  encamped 
kftfer  a  jourUey  of  twenty-five  miles.  Astronomical  obserVa- 
tiond  placed  us  in  latitude  42°  82^  3(K^  and  longitude  108^ 

6th. — ^The  morning  was  dark,  with  a  driving  rain^  and 
dimgreeably  cold.    We  continued  our  route  as  usual  ;  but  the 


Hrekther  l>eckme  so  bad,  that  we  were  glad  to  ayaH  oarfelvcft 
xit  the  shelter  offered  by  a  small  island,  about  ten  miles  abovi 
our  last  encampment,  which  was  covered  with  a  Sense  growtk 
bf  willows.  There  was  fine  grass  for  our  animals,  and  the 
tfmber  afforded  us  comfortable  protection  and  good  fires.  In 
the  aflemoon,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  for  a  shoit 
time,  and  the  barometer  at  5  p.  k.  wab  23-7li3,  th^  thermometer 
60^,  with  the  wind  strdng  froin  the  ixorthwest.  We  availed 
ourselves  of  the  fine  weather  to  make  excursions  in  the  neighs 
borhood.  The  river,  at  this  place,  is  bordered  by  hills  of  the 
valley  formation.  They  are  of  moderkte  height ;  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  on  the  right  bank  being,  according  to  the  barom- 
4ncr,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  river.  On  the 
left  bank  they  are  higher.  They  consist  of  a  firie  white  clayey 
Sandstone,  a  white  calcareous  sandstone,  tutd  coariie  sahdstbn^ 
6r  pudding-stotie. 

6th.^ — ^it  continued  'steadily  raihmg  all  day;  but,  notwith- 
standing, We  left  ouir  encampment  in  tb^  afteni(x>tr*  Our  ani- 
mals had  been  mdch  refreshed  by  their  repdse,  knd  ian  abun- 
dance of  rich,  soi't  graks^,  which  trad  been  ihuch  improved  by 
tfie  rains.  In  about  three  miles,  we  reached  the  efit6*ahce  of  tt 
iahyoh,  where  the  Sweet  Witter  i^ie^s  upon  the  more  open 
vialiey  we  had  passed  over.  Immediately  at  the  eiitrance,  and 
superimposed  directly  upon  the  ^tanite,  are  strata  of  compact 
calcareous  sandstone  andchert,'altematuig'^ith  fine  white  and 
reddish. white,  and  fine  gray  and  red  i^andiSdnes.  These  strista 
dip  to  the  eastward  at  anangleof  ab6ut  18^,  and  form  the  westem 
limit  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone  fonbaticms  on  the  bne  of 
our  route.  Here  we  entered  amoi^  the  prunitive  rocks.  The 
usual  road  passes  to  the  right  of  this  fdace ;  but  we  wound,  or 
rather  scrambled,  our  way  up  the  narrow  Valley  for  several 
heuns.  Wildness  and  disorder  were  the  character  of  this 
89enery.  The  river  had  been  swollen  by  the  late  rains,  and 
eame  rushing  through  with  an  impetuous  current,  three  or 
fomr  feet  deep,  and  generally  twenty  yards  broad.  The  valley 
Was  sometimes  tbe  breadth  of  the  Btream,  and  sometimes 
opened  into  little  green  meadows,  sixty  yards  wide,  with  open 
Knaves  of  99f^    The  stream  was  bordered   tly-oogfaout  with 
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aspen,  beech»aad  willow ;  and  tall  pines  grew  on  the  aidoi  And 
summits  of  the  crags.  On  both  sides  the  granite  rocks  ro^s 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  five  hundred 
feet,  terminating  in  jagged  and  broken  pointed  peaks;  and 
fragments  of  fallen  rock  lay  piled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
pices. Gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  a  white  granite,  were  among 
the  varieties  I  noticed.  Here  were  many  old  traces  of  beaver 
on  the  stream ;  remnants  of  dams,  near  which  were  lyin§ 
trees,  which  they  had  cut  down,  one  and  two  feet  in  diameter 
The  hills  entirely  shut  up  the  river  at  the  end  of  about  five 
miles,  and  we  turned  up  a  ravine  that  led  to  a  high  prairie, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Hence, 
to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  there  is  a  regular  and  very  gradual 
rise.  Blocks  of  granite  were  piled  up  at  the  heads  of  the  ra- 
vines, and  small  bare  knolls  of  mica  slate  and  milky  quarts 
protruded  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  prairie,  which  was 
whitened  in  occasional  spots  with  small  salt  lakes,  where  the 
water  had  evaporated,  and  lefl  the  bed  covered  with  a  shining 
incrustation  of  salt.  The  evening  was  very  cold,  a  nonawe^l 
wind  driving  a  fine  rain  in  our  faces ;  and  at  nightfall  wp  de- 
scended to  a  little  stream,  on  which  we  encamped,  about  two 
miles  firom  the  Sweet  Water.  Here  had  recently  been  a  veiy 
laige  camp  of  the  Snake  and  Crow  Indians ;  and  some  Isige 
poles  lying  about  affi>rded  the  means  of  pitching  a  tent,,  aod 
making  other  places  oi  shelter.  Our  fires  to-night  wera  inade 
principally  of  the  dry  branches  of  the  artemisia  which  covered 
the  slopes.  It  bums  quickly,  and  with  a  dear,  oily  flame,  and 
makes  a  hot  fire.  The  hills  here  are  composed  of  hard,  oo^ 
pact  mica  slate,  with  veins  of  quartz. 

7th. — ^We  lefi;  our  encampment  with  the  rising  sun«  As  we 
rose  from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  the  snow  line  of  the  mountains 
stretched  gradually  before  us,  the  white  peaks  glittering  in. the 
sun.  Hiey  had  been  hidden  in  the  dark  weather  of  the  last 
few  days,  and  it  had  been  snowing  on  them,  while  it  rained  in 
the  plains.  We  crossed  a  ridge,  and  sgain  struck  the  Sweet- 
Water — here  a  beautiful,  swift  stream,  with  a  more  open  val- 
ley, timbered  with  beech  and  cotton  wood.  It  now  began  |o 
lose  itself  in  the  many  small  forks  which  make  its  head;  and 
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-^^  oontinaed  up  the  main  stream  until  aear  noon,  when  we  left 
it  a  few  miles,  to  make  our  noon  halt  on  a  small  creek  among 
the  hills,  from  which  the  stream  issues  hj  a  small  openin^^ 
Wilkin  was  a  beautiful  grassy  spot,  cov^^d  witn  an  open  grove 
of  large  beech-trees,  among  which  I  found  several  plants  that  I 
had  not  previously  seen. 

The  afternoon  was  cloudy,  with  squalls  of  rain ;  but  the  weath- 
er became  fine  at  sunset,  when  we  again  encamped  on  the  Sweet 
Water,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  South  Pass.  The  country  over 
which  we  have  passed  to-day  consists  principally  of  the  compact 
mica  slate,  which  crops  out  on  all  ridges,  making  the  uplands  ve- 
ry rocky  and  slaty.  In  the  escarpments  which  border  the  creeksi 
It  is  seen  alternating  with  a  light-colored  granite,  at  an  inclination 
:  of  45*5  the  beds  varying  in  thickness  from  two  or  three  feet  to 
.six  or  eight  hundred.  At  a  distance,  the  granite  ii^uently  has 
the  appearance  of  irregular  lumps  of  clay,  hardened  by  exposuiv. 
Jl  variety  of  osiers  may  now  be  numbered  among  the  character* 
istio  plants,  and  the  artemisia  continues  in  full  glory;  but  caeU 
have  become  rare,  and  mosses  begin  to  dispute  the  hills  with  them. 
The-  evening  was  damp  and  unpleasant— the  thermometer,  at 
Um  o*dock,  being  at  36*,  and  the  grass  wet  with  a  heavy  dew. 
^Otir  astronomical  observations  placed  this  encampment  in  long!- 
tttde  109*  21'  32^  and  latitude  42*  27'  15''. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  the  weather 

still  cloudy  with  occasional  rain.     Our  general  course  was  west, 

■BS  I  had    determined  to  cross  the  dividing  ridge  by  a  bridle- 

^fiath  among  the  country  noore  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 

mountains,  and  return  by  the  wagon  road,  two  and  a  half  miles 

'to  the  south  of  the  point  where  the  trail  crosses. 

About  six  miles  from  our  encampment  brought  us  to  the 

"^Iniitimit.     The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual,  that,  with  all  the 

'Intimate  knowledge  possessed  by  Carson,  who  had  made  the 

•^country  his  home  for  seventeen  years,  we  were  obliged  to  watch 

very   closely  to  find  the  place  at  which  we  had  reached  the 

culminating  point     This  was  between  two  low  hUls,  rising  on 

either  hand  iifty  or  sixty  feet.     When  I  looked  back  at  them, 

^from  the  foot  of  the  immediate  slope  on  the  western  plain,  dnir 
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ftohfiniii  nppe^sMi  lb  be  abotit  onlo  bun^red  kti  tw^itf  Ibit 
:Kbove.  From  the  impression  on  mj  mind  at  this  timei  and  sob^ 
jequently  on  opr  return,  I  should  compare  the  devation  which 
we  8urmounte<)  immediately  at  the  Pa»,  to  the  ascent  of  ^ 
Capitol  hill  from  the  avenue,  at  Washington.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  fix  positively  the  breadth  of  this  Pass.  From  the 
broken  ground  where  it  commences,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wind 
River  chain,  the  view  to  the  southeast  is  over  a  champaign 
country,  broken,  at  the  distance  of  nineteen  miles,  by  the 
Table  rock ;  which,  with  the  other  isolated  hills  in  its  vicinity, 
seem  to  stand  (^  a  comparative  plain.  This  I  judged  to  be  its 
iermination,  the  ridge  recovering  its  rugged  character  with  the 
Table  rock.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  in  no  manner  resembles  the 
plhces  to  which  the  term  is  commonly  applied — ^nothing  of  the 
^orge-like  character  and  winding  ascents  of  the  Alleghany 
"pabses  in  America;  nothing  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
-8ithploh  passes  ill  Euro|>e.  Approaching  it  from  the  mouth 
t6K  the  Sweet  Water,  a  s&^dy  plain,  one  htmdred  lind  twenty 
"toHes  l6ng^  Conducts,  by  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent,  to  the 
«6t6lriit,  about  seVen  thdul^nd  feet  kbove  the  sea;  iand.thb 
traveler,  without  beiiig  reifninded  of  any  change  by  foii^lmie 
ascents,  suddebly  finds  hifbself  on  the  Watei^^hich  flow  tathb 
Paei6c  dcean.  By  the  route  we  hlid  travelled,  the  diistattob 
from  Fort  Laramie  fs  thrive  hnndred  and  twenty  nulds,  or  nin^ 
hundred  ilnd  fifty  from  the  month  of  the  Kansas. 
^  Continuing  our  march,  we  reached,  in  eight  miles  from  the 
Paasy  the  Little  Sandy,  one  of  the  tributariea  of  the  Colorado, 
or  Green  river  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  weather  had 
ffowa  fine  during  the  morning,  and  we  remained  here  the. rest 
of  the  day,  to  dry  our  baggage  and  take  some  a8tron<»nical 
observations.  The  stream  was  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  two 
or  three  deep,  with  clear  water  and  a  full  swift  current,  over 
a  sandy  bed.  It  Was  timbered  with  a  growth  of  low  bushy  nai 
'dense  willows,  among  which  were  little  verdant  spots^  wldjok 
gave  our  fmimats  fine  gi^sis,,  and  wbere  I  found  a  number  ci 
fntei'esling  plants.  Among  the  neighboring  hills  I  noticed 
frlagmems  of  graAitie  containing  magnetic  iron.  Longitude  ot 
m  liattnp  ma  *#i>  87'  JW^  and  tatitude  42^  %7'  34^^ 
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.  '  VBi.;^We  ffiadd  our  noon  halt  on  Big  Sandy,  Cin6tn6r  triba. 
¥iaf  of  Gmn  river.  The  face  of  the  Country  traversed  #&§ 
%f  B  brown  sand  of  granite  materials,  the  detritus  of  the  neigh« 
V)ring  mountain.  Strata  of  the  milky  quartz  cropped  out,  and 
blocks  of  granite  trere  scattered  about,  containing  magnetic 
iron.  On  Sandy  creek  the  formation  wa^  of  parti-colored 
vand,  exhibited  in  escarpments  fifty  to  eight/  feet  high.  Ir 
the  afternoon  we  had  a  severe  storm  of  hail,  and  encamped  at 
sunset  on  the  first  New  Fork.  Within  the  space  of  a  few 
miles,  the  Wind  mountains  supply  a  number  of  tributaries 
to  Green  river,  which  are  balled  the  New  Forks.  Near  ou^ 
camp  were  two  remarkable  isolated  hiHs,  one  of  them  sufH- 
tsiently  large  to  merit  the  nlime  of  mountain.  They  hx'e  called 
the  Two  Buttes,  and  will  serve  to  identify  the  place  of  bur  eri^ 
'Campment,  which  the  observations  of  the  evening  placed  iii 
longitude  1000  58^  IV%  and  latitude  42°  42^  W\  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream,  opposite  tb  the  large  hill,  the  strati 
^fdiioh  are  displayed  consist  of  ck'composing  granite,  which 
ftiipplies  the  brown  sand  of  which  the  fkce  of  the  Country  is 
tx>raposed  to  a  considerable  depth. 

10th. — ^The  air  tX  sunrise  is  clear  and  pure,  aud  the  morning 
extremely  cold,  but  beautifbl.  A  lofly  snowy  peak  of  the  moun* 
tain  is  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  which  have  not 
yet  reached  us.  The  long  xhountaiu  Wall  to  the  east,  rising 
two  thousand  feet  abruptly  from  the  plain,  behind  which  we 
kee  the  peaksr,  is  still  dark,  and  cutd  clear  against  the  glowing 
Skf\  A  fog,  just  risen  from  the  river,  lies  along  the  base  of 
thd  mountain.  A  little  before  sunrise,  the  thermometer  was 
at  85®,  and  at  i^unrise  33°.  W^fer  froze  last  night,  and  fires 
are  irfery  comfortable.  The  scenery  becomes  hourly  more  in- 
teresting and  grand,  and  the  view  here  Is  truly  magnificent ; 
but,  indeed,  it  needs  something  to  repay  the  long  prairie  jour, 
jieyof  a  thousand  miles.  The  sun  has  ishot  above  the  wall, 
i»d  makes  a  mi^cal  chtcnge.  llie  whole  valley  is  glowing 
iuid  bright,  and  all  the  mountaiu  peak's  are  gleaming  like  sil- 
ver. Though  these  snow  mountains  are  not  the  Alps,  they 
iHtve  their  own  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and 
dolibdeili  irm  ^nd  pto^  Old  liehdld  to  do  th^m  jUslic^.    la 
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the  floe&«  before  i]0»  we  feel  how  much  wood  inipi««M  m  iwir« 
The  pines  oa  the  mountain  seemed  to  give  it  much  addition^ 
beauty.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  character  of  the 
streams  on  this  side  of  the  ridge.  Instep  of  the  creeks,  which 
description  had  led  me  to  expect,  I  find  bold,  broad  streams, 
with  three  or  four  feet  water,  and  a  rapid  current.  The  fork 
on  which  we  are  encamped  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
timbered  with  groves  or  thickets  of  the  low  willow.  We 
were  now  approaching  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Wind  Rivier 
chain ;  and  I  left  the  valley  a  few  miles  from  our  encamp- 
ment,  intending  to  penetrate  the  mountains  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  whole  party.  We  were  soon  involved  in  very  broken 
ground,  among  long  ridges  covered  with  fragments  of  granite. 
Winding  our  way  up  a  long  ravine,  we  came  unexpectedly  in 
view  of  a  most  beautiful  lake,  set  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains. 
The  sheet  of  water  lay  transversely  across  the  direction  we 
had  been  pursuing ;  and,  descending  the  steep,  rocky  ridgis^ 
where  it  was  necessary  to  lead  our  horses,  we  followed  ila 
banks  to  the  southern  extremity.  Here  a  view  of  the  utmost 
magnificence  and  grandeur  burst  upon  our  eyes.  With  noth* 
mg  between  us  and  their  feet  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  whole 
height,  a  grand  bed  of  snow-capped  mountains  rose  before  us, 
pile  upon  pile,  glowing  in  the  bright  light  of  an  August  day. 
Immediately  below  them  lay  the  lake,  between  two  xidges,  co^ 
ered  with  dark  pines,  which  swept  down  from  the  main  chain 
to  the  spot  where  we  stood.  Here,  where  the  lake  glittered  in 
the  open  sunlight,  its  banks  of  yellow  sand  and  the  light  foil* 
age  of  aspen  groves  contrasted  well  with  the  gloomy  pines. 
"Never  before,"  said  Mr.  Preuss,  "in  this  country  <»  in 
Europe,  have  I  seen  such  grand,  magnificent  rocks."  I  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  that  I  determined 
to  make  the  main  camp  here,  where  our  animals  would  find 
good  pasturage,  and  explore  the  mountains  with  a  small  party 
of  men.  Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where  it  found  its  way  through  anair- 
row  passage  between  low  hills.  Dark  pines  which  overhung 
the  stream,  and  masses  of  rock,  where  the  water  foamed  alon^ 
gave  it  much  romantic  beauty.     Where  we  crossed^  which 
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^W|»9  iimiiediately  at  the.  outlet,  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

^v'ide,  and  so  deep  that  with  difficulty  we  were  ahle  to  ford  it. 
Its  bed  was  an  accunuilation  of  rocks,  boulders,  and  broad  slabSy 
«nd  large  angular  fragments,  among  which  the  animals  fell 
repeatedly. 

The  current  was  very  swift,  and  the  water  cold,  and  of  a 

;CSxystal  purity.     In  crossing  this  stream,  I  met  with  a  great 

jaaisfortune  in  having  my  barometer  broken.     It  was  the  only 

one«     A  great  part  of  the  interest  of  the  journey  fer  me  was 

in  the  exploration  of  these  mountains,  of  which  so  much  had 

heea  said  that  was  doubtful  and  contradictory ;  and  now  their 

mowy  peaks  rose  majestically  before  me,  and  the  only  means 

of  giving  them  authentically  to  science,  the  object  of  my  aos- 

ious.  solicitude  by  night  and  day,  was  destroyed.     We  Lad 

brought  this  barometer  in  safety  a  thousand  miles,  and  broke 

it  almost  among  the  snow  of  the  mountains.    The  loss  was  felt 

,  by  the  whole  camp-— all  had  seen  my  anxiety,  and  aided  me 

tin  preserving  it.     The  height  of  these  mountains,  considered 

hy  many  hunters  and  traders  the  highest  in  the  whole  range, 

had  been  a  theme  of  constant  discussion  among  them ;  and  all 

hnd  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  moment  when  the  in 

,0tnia}ent,  which  they  believed  to  be  as  true  as  the  sun,  should 

^i^lAnd  upon  the  summits,  and  decide  their  disputes.     Their 

^rief  was  only  inferior  to  my  own. 

^     The  lake  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  of  very  irregular 

;Wldth,  and  apparently  great  depth,  and  is  the  head-water  of 

jUie  third  New  Fork,  a  tributary  to  Green  river,  the  Colorado 

.«f  the  west.  In  the  narrative  I  have  called  it  Mountain  lake.  I 

:enoamped  on  the  north  side,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 

'^rds  from  the  outlet.     This  was  the  most  western  point  at 

.^hich  I  obtained  astronomical   observations,  by  which  this 

jplace,  called  Bemier's  encampment,  is  made  in  110^  08^  Odf^ 

^sresl  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  latitude  43^  49^  49^^^. 

The  mountain  peaks,  as  laid  down,  were  fixed  by  bearings 

.fipom  this  and  other  astronomical  points.     We  had  no  other 

'dompass  than  the  small  ones  used  in  sketching  the  country ; 

but  from  an  azimuth,  in  which  one  of  them  was  used,  the  va* 

nation  'of  the  c(Hnpass  is  18^  east.     The  correction  made  in 


— 1. 
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our  iield-wbrk  hy  iSKe  astronomidil  bbservJatidbs  iiii]ica£M  tliaf 
this  IS  a  very  correct  observation. 

As  soon  as  the  camp  was  formed,  I  set  about  endeavoring  to 
repair  my  barometer.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  was  a 
standard  cbtem  barometer,  of  TroughUm's  construction.  The 
glass  cistern  had  been  broken  about  midway;  but  as  the  in- 
strument bad  been  kept  in  a  proper  position,  no  air  had  found 
its  way  into  the  tube,  the  end  of  which  had  always  remained 
covered.  I  hbd  with  me  a  number  of  vials  of  tolerably  thidc 
glass,  some  of  which  were  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cistern, 
flod  I  8|^t  the  day  in  slowly  working  on  these,  endeavoring 
to  cot  them  of  the  leqatsite  length ;  but,  as  m>y  instrument  w^ 
a;  very  roi^h  file,  I  invariably  broke  them.  A  groovo  was 
cot  in  one  of  the  trees,  where  the  barometer  was  placed  during 
the  night,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  any  possible  danger,  and  in 
die  morning  I  cdmmenaed  again.  Amcmg  die  powder*honis 
in  the  camp,  I  found  one  which  was  very  transparent,  so  that 
its  contents  could  be  almost  as  plainly  seen  as  through  glass. 
This  I  boiled  and  stretched  on  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  requisite 
diameter,  and  scraped  it  very  thin,  in  order  to  increase  to  the 
utmost  its  tnm^rency.  I  theii  seeared  it  firmly  in  its  plaob 
on  the  instrument,  with  strong  glue  made  from  a  bufiklo,  aad . 
filled  it  with  mercury,  properly  heated.  A  piece  of  skin, 
which  had  covered  one  of  the  vials,  furnished  a  good  pocket, 
which  was  well  isecured  with  strotig  thread  and  glue,  and  theki 
die  brass  cover  was  screwed  to  its  place.  The  instrumeb 
was  left  some  time  to  dry ;  and  when  I  reversed  it,  a  few 
hours  after,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  m  perfect  order ; 
its  indications  being  about  the  same  as  On  the  other  side  of  the 
lalke  before  it  had  been  broken.  Our  success  in  this  little 
incident  ^fibsed  pleasure  throughout  the  camp;  and  we  itti- 
teediiifely  set  abottt  our  preparations  for  ascending  the  mouil. 
tains. 

Ai '  n\\  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  map,  on  this  short  moun- 
tain chain  are  the  head-waters  of  four  great  rivers  on  the  con- 
tinent, namely :  the  Colorado,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Platte 
rivers.    It  had  been  my  design,  after  ascending  the  mountains, ' 
to  continue  our  route  on  the  western  side  of  the  range,  and 
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cfosedng  dirough  a  pass  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  chain, 
'abont  thirty  iiiiles  from  our  present  camp,  return  along  the 
eastern  slope,  across  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  and 
join  on  the  line  to  our  station  of  August  7,  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge.  In  this  way,  I  should  be  enabled  to  include 
the  whole  chain,  and  its  numerous  waters,  in  my  survey ;  but 
various  considerations  induced  me,  very  reluctantly^  to  aban- 
don  this  plan. 

I  was  desirous  to  keep  strictly  within  the  scope  of  my  in« 
stnictions,  and  it  would  have  required  ten  or  fifteen  additional 
days  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  our  animals  had 
become  very  much  worn  out  with  thie  length  of  the  journey  ; 
game  was  very  scarde  ;  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  (ais  I  have  avoided  dwelling  upon  tri- 
fling incidents  not  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  expedition,) 
the  spirits  of  the  men  had  been  much  exhausted  by  the  hardships 
and  privations  t6  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Our  provisions 
had  wellnigh  all  disappeared.  Bread  had  been  long  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  of  all  our  stock,  we  had  remaining  two  or  three 
pounds  of  cof!ee,  and  a  small  quantity  of  macaroni,  which  had 
been  husbanded  with  great  care  for  the  mountain  expedition 
we  were  about  to  undertake.  Our  daily  meal  consisted  of  drjr 
bttfiklo  meat,  cooked  in  tallow  ;  and,  as  we  had  not  dried  thiis 
with  Indian  skill,  p^rt  of  it  Wi^  spoiled ;  tod  what  remained 
of  go<^,  Wto  ad  hard  as  wood,  having  much  the  taste  and  ap- 
pearance of  so  many  pieces  of  bark.  Even  of  this,  our  sto<^ 
was  rapidly  diminishing  in  a  camp  which  was  capable  of  con- 
suming two  buf&loes  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  These  ani- 
nials  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  we 
should  fall  in  with  them  again  until  we  returned  to  the  Sweet 
Water. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  ascent  were  rapidly  completed. 
We  were  in  a  hostile  country,  which  rendered  the  greatest 
vigilance  and  circumspection  necessary.  The  pass  at  the 
north  end  of  the  mountain  was  greatly  infested  by  Blackfeel^ 
and  immediately  opposite  was  one  of  their  forts,  on  the  edge  of 
'a  little  thicket,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  our  encam||- 
inent.     We  were  posted  in  a  grove  of  beech,  on  the  mai^gin  of 
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tile  lake,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  narrow  pnuriUm 
on  the  inner  side,  bordered  by  the  rocky  ridge.  In  the  uppot 
end  of  this  grove  we  cleared  a  circular  space  about  forty  fi^t 
in  diameter,  and,  with  the  felled  timber,  and  interwoveii 
branches,  surrounded  it  with  a  breastwork  five  feet  in  height* 
A  gap  was  left  for  a  gate  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  the  ani- 
mals were  to  be  driven  in  and  secured,  while  the  men  slept 
around  the  little  work.  It  was  half  hidden  by  the  foliage,  and 
garrisoned  by  twelve  resolute  men,  would  have  set  at  defiance 
any  band  of  savages  which  might  chance  to  discover  them  in 
the  interval  of  our  absence.  Fifteen  of  the  best  mules,  with 
fourteen  men,  were  selected  for  the  mountain  party.  Our  pro- 
visions consisted  of  dried  meat  for  two  days,  with  our  little 
stock  of  cofiee  and  some  macaroni.  In  addition  to  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer,  I  took  with  me  a  sextant  and  spy^ 
glass,  and  we  had  of  course  our  compasses.  In  charge  of  the 
camp  I  left  Bemier,  one  of  my  most  trustworthy  men,  who 
possessed  the  most  determined  courage. 

12th. — Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  camp,  fifteen  to 
number,  well  armed,  of  course,  and  mounted  on  our  befit 
mules.  A  pack-animal  carried  our  provisions,  with  a  oc^ieet* 
pot  and  kettle,  and  three  or  four  tin  cups.  Every  man  had. a 
blanket  strapped  over  his  saddle,  to  serve  for  his  bed,  and  th^i 
instruments  were  carried  by  turns  on  their  backs.  We  eiitep> 
ed  directly  on  rough  and  rocky  ground  ;  and,  just  after  cross^ 
ing  the  ridge,  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  an  antelope.  Wj9 
heard  the  roar,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  a  waterfidl  as  we  rode 
along,  and,  crossing  in  our  way  two  fine  streams,  tributary  to 
the  Colorado,  in  about  two  hours'  ride  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  first  row  or  range  of  the  mountains.  Here,  again,  a  view 
of  the  most  romantic  beauty  met  our  eyes.  It  seemed  as. i^ 
from  the  vast  expanse  of  uninteresting  prairie  we  had  passed 
over,  Nature  had  collected  all  her  beauties  together  in  one 
chosen  place.  We  were  overlooking  a  deep  valley,  which  was 
entirely  occupied  by  three  lakes,  and  from  the  brink  to  th^ 
surrounding  ridges  rose  precipitously  five  hundred  and  a  thou- 
sand feet,  covered  with  the  dark  green  of  the  balsam  pine,  reh 
lieved  on  the  border  of  the  lake  with  the  light  foliage  of  tibft 
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aapeiu    lliey  all  oommunicated  with  each  other,  and  the  groan 

c»f  the  waters,  common  to  mountain  lakes  of  great  depth,  showed 
Uiat  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  them.  The  surprise  mani- 
fested by  our  guides  when  these  impassable  obstacles  suddenly 
barred  our  progress,  proved  that  they  were  among  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  place,  unknown  even  to  the  wandering  trappem 
of  the  region.  Descending  the  hill,  we  proceeded  to  make  our 
way  along  the  mai^in  to  the  southern  extremity.  A  narrow  strip 
of  angular  fragments  of  rock  sometimes  afibrded  a  rough  path- 
way fbr  our  mules,  but  generally  we  rode  along  the  shelving 
side,  occasionally  scrambling  up,  at  a  considerable  risk  of  tum- 
bling back  into  the  lake. 

The  slope  was  frequently  60* ;  the  pines  grew  densely  to- 
gether, and  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees.  The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the 
|NBQes ;  and  I  realized  this  delightful  morning  the  pleasure  of 
breathing  that  mountain  air  which  makes  a  constant  theme  of 
&e  hunter's  praise,  and  which  now  made  us  feel  as  if  we  had 
all  been  drinking  some  exhilerating  gas.  The  depths  of  this 
uii»|dored  forest  were  a  place  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  bota- 
nist There  was  a  rich  undergrowth  of  plants,  and  numerous 
^y-colored  flowers  in  brilliant  bloom.  We  reached  the  outlet 
at  length,  where  some  freshly-barked  willows  that  lay  in  the 
water  showed  that  beaver  had  been  recently  at  work.  There 
were  some  small  brown  squirrels  jumping  about  in  the  pines, 
and  a  couple  of  large  mallard  ducks  swimming  about  in  the  stream. 
]  The  hills  on  this  southern  end  were  low,  and  the  lake  looked 
like  a  mimic  sea,  as  the  waves  broke  on  the  sandy  beach  in  the 
Ibrce  of  a  strong  breeze.  There  was  a  pretty  open  spot,  with 
fine  grass  for  our  mules ;  and  we  made  our  noon  halt  on  the  beach, 
under  the  shade  of  some  large  hemlocks.  We  resumed  our 
journey  after  a  halt  of  about  an  hour,  making  our  way  up  the 
ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake.  In  search  of  smoother 
ground,  we  rode  a  little  inland ;  and,  passing  through  groves  of 
aspen,  soon  found  ourselves  again  among  the  pines.  Emerging 
i&om  these,  we  strudc  the  summit  of  the  ride;e  above  the  upper 
«nd  of  the  lake. 
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We  had  reached  a  very  elevated  point,  and  in  tht.  valley  feet 
low,  and  among  the  hills,  were  a  number  of  lakes  of  different 
levels;  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  others,  witt 
which  they  communicated  by  foaming  torrents.  Even  to  our 
great  height  the  roar  of  the  cataracts  came  up,  and  we  could 
see  them  leaping  down  in  lines  of  snowy  foam.  From  thii 
scene  of  busy  waters,  we  turned  abruptly  into  the  stillness  of 
a  forest,  where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of  the  pines,  over 
a  lawn  of  verdant  grass,  having  strikingly  the  air  of  cultivated 
grounds.  This  led  us,  after  &  time,  among  masses  of  rock, 
which  had  no  vegetable  earth  bat  in  hollows  and  crevice^ 
though  still  the  pine  forest  continued.  Towards  evening  vrh 
reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the  mountains,  entirely  duii 
in  by  dark  pine  covered  rocks. 

A  small  stream,  with  scarcely  perceptible  curreftt,  flowed 
through  a  level  bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards  width,  wh^r^ 
the  grass  was  saturated  with  water.  Into  this  the  mules  wet<b 
turned,  and  were  neither  hobbled  nor  picketed  during  the  night, 
as  the  fine  pasturage  took  away  all  temptation  to  stray ;  and  w^ 
made  our  bivouac  i.*  the  pines.  The  surrounding  masses  Were 
all  of  granite.  "While  supper  was  being  prepared,  I  set  out  oil 
an  excursion  in  the  neighborhood,  accompanied  by  one  of  mj" 
men.  We  wandered  about  among  the  crags  and  ravines  until 
dark,  richly  repaid  for  our  walk  by  a  fine  collection  of  plants, 
many  of  them  in  full  bloom.  Ascending  a  peak  to  find  the  place 
of  our  camp,  we  saw  that  the  little  defile  in  which  we  lay,  com!- 
municated  with  the  long  green  valley  of  some  stream,  which, 
here  locked  up  in  the  mountains,  far  away  to  the  south,  found 
its  way  in  a  dense  forest  to  the  plains. 

Looking  along  its  upward  course,  it  Seemed  to  conduct,  by  k 
smooth  gradual  slope,  directly  towards  the  peak,  Which,  froiti 
long  consultation  as  we  approached  the  mountain,  we  had  de- 
cided to  be  the  highest  of  the  range.  Pleased  with  the  dill' 
covery  of  so  fine  a  road  R>r  the  next  day,  We  hastened  down  to 
the  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  ill  time  for  supper*  Out 
table-service  was  rather  scant;  and  We  held  the  meat  in  oak 
hands,  and  clean  rocks  made  good  pUtes,  on  whicih  ^6  k^^&i 
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f^  m||caroai.  Among  all  the  strange  pla(se9  OQ  which  wv 
had  occasion  to  encamp  during  our  long  journey,  none  have  left 
80  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  camp  of  this  even- 
ing. The  disorder  of  the  masses  which  surrounded  us — ^the 
Utile  hole  through  which  we  saw  the  stars  over  head — the  dark 
pines  where  we  slept — and  the  rocks  lit  up  with  the  glow  of 
our  fires,  made  a  night-picture  of  very  wild  beauty. 

Idth. — The  morning  was.  bright  and  pleasant,  just  cool 
enough  to  make  exercise  agreeable,  and  we  soon  entered  the 
defile  I  had  seen  the  preceding  day.  It  was  smoothly  carpeted 
with  soft  grass,  and  scattered  over  with  groups  of  fk)wers,  of 
which  yellow  was  the  predominant  color.  Sometimes  we  werj^ 
forced,  by  an  occasional  difficult  pass,  to  pick  our  way  on  a 
yarrow  ledge  along  the  ^ide  of  th^  defile,  and  the  mules  werci 
frequently  on  their  knees ;  but  these  obstruction^  were  rare| 
and  we  journeyed  oq  in  the  ^weet  mornjog  air,  delighted  at 
our  good  fortune  in  hi|,ying  found  such  a  beautiful  entrance  to 
tlte  mountains.  This  road  co|[itinued  for  about  three  milesy 
wh^n  we  suddenly  reached  its  termination  in  one  of  the  grand| 
v.iew9  which,  at  every  turq,  meet  the  traveler  in  this  magnifi- 
cejQt  region.  Here  the  defile  up  which  we  had  traveled  open- 
ed out  into  1^  spall  lawQ,  where»  in  a  little,  lake,  the  stream 
h^d  its  source* 

There  were  soQie  fii\e  asters  in  bloom,  but  all  the  flowering 
plants  appeared  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  to  be  of 
lower  growth  than  below,  as  if  they  loved  the  w,annth  of  the. 
spil,  and  kept  out  of  th^  Wfgr  of  the  wili<Js.  Immediately  at 
our  feet,  a  precipitous  descent  led  to  ^  confusion  of  defiles,  and 
befpre  us  rose,  the  mountains,  as  we  have  represented  them  in 
the  annexed  view.  It  i^  not  by  the  splendor  of  far-off  views, 
which  have  lent  such  a  glpry  to  thq  Alps,  that  these  impress 
the  mind ;  but  bv  a  gig^^ntic  disorder  of  enormous  masses,  and 
a  savage  sublimity  of  naked  rock,  in  wonderful  contrast  with 
innumerable  green  spots  of  a  rich  floral  beauty,  shut  up  in 
tiieir  stern  recesses.  Their  wildness  seems  well  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  country. 

I  detei^nined  to  leave  our  animals  here,  and  make  the  rest 
of  our  yi[9(f  on  foot.    The  peak  appeared  so  near,  that  ik^§, 
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was  no  doubt  of  our  returning  before  night ;  and  a  few  men 
were  left  in  charge  of  the  mules,  with  our  provisions  and' 
blankets.  We  took  with  us  nothing  but  our  arms  and  instru- 
ments, and,  as  the  day  had  become  warm,  the  greater  part 
left  our  coats.  Having  made  an  early  dinner,  we  started 
again.  We  were  soon  involved  in  the  most  ragged  precipices, 
nearing  the  central  chain  very  slowly,  and  rising  but  little. 
The  first  ridge  hid  a  succession  of  others;  and  when,  with 
great  fatigue  and  difficulty,  we  had  climbed  up  five  hundred' 
feet,  it  was  but  to  make  an  equal  descent  on  the  other  side  ; 
all  these  intervening  places  were  filled  with  small  deep  lakes, 
which  met  the  eye  in  every  direction,  descending  from  one- 
level  to  another,  sometimes  under  bridges  formed  by  huge 
fragments  of  granite,  beneath  which  was  heard  the  roar  of  the 
water.  These  constantly  obstructed  our  path,  forcing  us  to 
make  long  diUmrM ;  frequently  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  frequently  falling  among  the  rocks.  Maxwell  was  pre- 
cipitated towards  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  saved  himself 
from  going  over  by  throwing  himself  flat  on  the  ground.  We 
clambered  on,  always  expecting,  with  every  ridge  that  we 
crossed,  to  reach  the  foot  of. the  peaks,  and  always  disappointed/^ 
until  about  four  o'clock,  when,  pretty  well  worn  out,  we 
reached  the  shore  of  a  little  lake,  in  which  was  a  rocky  island. 
We  remained  here  a  short  time  to  rest,  and  continued  on 
around  the  lake,  which  had  in  some  places  a  beach  of  white 
sand,  and  in  others  was  bound  with  rocks,  over  which  the  way' 
was  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  the  water  from  innumerable 
springs  made  them  very  slippery. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  further  side  of  the  lake,  we 
ft>und  ourselves  all  exceedingly  fatigued,  and,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  party,  we  encamped.  The  spot  we 
had  chosen  was  a  broad  flat  rock,  in  some  measure  protected 
from  the  winds  by  the  surrounding  crags,  and  the  trunks  of 
fallen  pines  afforded  us  bright  fires.  Near  by  was  a  foaming 
torrent,  which  tumbled  into  the  little  lake  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below  us,  and  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we 
have  called  Island  lake.  We  had  reached  the  upper  limit  of' 
the  piuey  region ;  as,  above  tlus  point,  no  tree  was  to  be 
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and  patches  of  snow  lay  everywhere  around  us,  on  Ihe  oold 
sides  of  the  rocks.  The  flora  of  the  region  we  had  traversed 
since  leaving  our  mules  was  extremely  rich^  and,  among  the 
characteristic  plants,  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  dodecathean  den* 
tatum  everywhere  met  the  eye,  in  great  abundance.  A  small 
green  ravine,  on  the  edge  of  which  we  were  encamped,  was 
filled  with  a  profusion  of  alpine  plants,  in  brilliant  bloom. 
Prom  barometrical  observations,  made  during  our  three  days' 
sojourn  at  this  place,  its  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
10,000  feet.  During  the  day,  we  had  seen  no  sign  of  animal 
life  ;  but  among  the  rocks  here,  we  heard  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  bleat  of  a  young  goat,  which  we  searched  for  with 
hungry  activity,  and  found  to  proceed  from  a  small  animal  of 
a  gray  color,  with  short  ears  and  no  tail — probably  the  Sibe 
rian  squirrel.  We  saw  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  bird  like  a  sparrow,  it  is  the  only 
inhabitant  of  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains.  On  our 
return,  we  saw,  below  this  lake,  large  flocks  of  the  mountain- 
goat.  We  had  nothing  to  eat  to-night.  Lajeunesse,  with 
several  others,  took  their  guns,  and  sallied  out  in  search  of  a 
goat;  but  returned  unsuccessful.  At  sunset,  the  barometei 
stood  at  20*522;  the  attached  thermometer  50^.  Here  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  our  thermometer,  having  now  only 
that  attached  to  the  barometer.  1  was  taken  ill  shortly  after 
we  had  encamped,  and  continued  so  until  late  in  the  night, 
with  violent  headache  and  vomiting.  This  was  probably 
caused  by  the  excessive  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  and  want  of 
fbod,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  measure,  by  the  rarity  of  the 
air,.  The  night  was  cold,  as  a  violent  gale  from  the  north  had 
sprung  up  at  sunset,  which  entirely  blew  away  the  heat  of  the 
^Tea.  The  cold,  and  our  granite  beds,  had  not  been  favorable 
to  sleep,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun  in  the 
morning.  Not  being  delayed  by  any  preparation  for  break, 
fast,  we  set  out  immediately. 

On  every  side,  as  we  advanced,  was  heard  the  roar  of  waters, 
SQd  of  a  torrent,  which  we  followed  up  a  short  distance,  until 
it  expanded  into  a  lake  about  one  mile  in  length.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake  was  a  l>ank  of  ice,  or  rather  of  snow 
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qovered  with  a  crust  of  ice.     Carson  had  been  our  gxiide  i|ita 
the  mountains,  and,  agreeably  to  his  advice,  we  left  this  little- 
valley,  and  took  to  the  ridges  again,  which  we   found  ex- 
tremely  broken,  and  where  we  were  again  involved  among 
precipices.     Here  were  ice-fields ;  among  which  we  were  all 
diipersedj  seeking  each  the  best  path  to  ascend  the  peak, 
Mr.  Preuss  attempted  to  walk  along  the  upper  edge  of  one  of 
these  fields,  which  sloped  away  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
degrees;  but  his  feet  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  went 
plunging   down   the   plain.     A    few  hundred  feet   below,  at^ 
the  bottom,  were  some  fragments  of  sharp  rock,  on  which  he 
landed ;  and,  though  he  turned  a  couple  of  somersets,  fortu* 
nately  received  no  injury  beyond  a  few  bruises.     Two  of  the 
men,  Clement  Lambert  and  Descoteaux,  had  been  taken  ill, 
and  lay  down  on  the  rocks,  a  short  distance  below ;  and  at  this 
point  I  wsts  attacked  with  headache  and  giddiness,  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  as  on  the  day  before.     Finding  myself  unable  to       n 
proceed,  I  sent  the  barometer  over  to  Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  in 
a  gap  two  or  three  hundred  yards  distant,  desiring  him  to  reach 
the  peak  if  possible,  and  take  an  observation  there.     lie  found 
himself  unable  to  proceed  further  in  that  direction,  and  took  an 
observation,  where  the  barometer. stood  at  19*401 ;  attached  ther- 
mometer 50^,  in  the  gap.     Carson,  who  had  gone  over  to  him| 
succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  main 
ridge,  whence  he  saw  the  peak  towards  which  all  our  efibrts 
had  been  directed,  towering  eight  or  ten  hundred  feet  into  the 
air  above  him.     In  the  mean  time,  finding  myself  gro^r  rather 
worse  than  better,  and  doubtful  how  far  my  strength  would       T 
carry  me,  I  sent  Basil  Lajeunesse,  with  four  men,  back  to  the       y 
place  where  the  mules  had  been  lefl. 

We  were  now  better  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  J 
country,  and  I  directed  him  to  bring  back  with  him,  if  it  were^ 
in  any  way  possible,  four  or  five  mules,  with  provisions  and,  ^ 
blankets.  With  me  were  Maxwell  and  Ayer ;  and  afler  we 
had  remained  nearly  an  hour  on  the  rock,  it  became  so  un. 
pleasantly  cold,  though  the  day  was  bright,  that  we  set  out  on 
Dur  return  to  the  camp,  at  which  we  all  arrived  safely,  strag^ 
eling  in  one  after  the  otlter.     I  continued  ill  during  the  afier*      ^ 
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fiodQ,  but  became  better  towards  ^i^down,  when  my  it,%jarm 
Was  completed  by  the  appearance  of  Basil  and  four  meOy  td) 
mounted.  The  men  who  had  gone  with  him  had  been  too 
rouch  fatigued  to  return,  and  were  relieved  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  horses ;  but  in  his  powers  of  endurance  Basil  resembled 
oiore  a  mountain-goat  than  a  man.  They  brought  blankets 
and  provisions,  and  we  enjoyed  well  our  dried  meat  and  a  cup 
pr good  coffee.  Wq  rolled  ourselves  up  iu  our  blankets,  and, 
vith  our  feet  turned  to  a  blazing  fire,  ;Jept  soundly  until 
morning. 

15th. — It  had  been  supposed  that  we  lad  finished  with  the 
mountains  i  and  the  evening  before  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Carson  should  set  out  at  daylight,  and  return  to  breakfast  at 
(he  Camp  of  the  Mules,  taking  with  him  all  but  four  or  five 
men,  who  were  to  stay  with  me  and  bring  back  the  mules  and 
instruments.  Accordingly,  at  the  break  of  day  they  set  out. 
With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  remained  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Clem? 
ent  Lambert,  Janisse,  and  Descoteaux.  When  we  had  se* 
cured  strength  for  the  day  by  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  covered 
what  remaiped,  which  was  enough  for  one  meal,  with  rocks, 
ia  order  that  it  might  be  safe  from  any  marauding  bird,  and« 
saddling  our  mules,  turned  our  faoee  once  more  towards  the 
peaks.  This  time  we  determined  to  proceed  quietly  and 
cautiously,  deliberately  resolved  to  accomplish  our  object  if  i| 
were  within  the  compass  of  human  means.  We  were  of  opin* 
ion  that  a  long  defile  which  lay  to  the  left  of  yesterday's  routf 
would  lead  us  to  the  foot  of  the  main  peak.  Qur  mules  ha4 
!>een  refreshed  by  the  fine  grass  in  the  little  ravine  at  th^ 
Island  camp,  find  we  intended  to  ride  up  the  defile  as  far  a^ 
possible,  in  order  to  husband  our  strength  for  the  main  ascents 
Though  this  was  a  fine  passage,  stiU  it  was  a  defile  of  the  most 
rugged  mountains  known,  and  we  had  many  a  rough  and  stee|» 
slippery  place  to  cross  before  reaohing  the  end*  In  this  plac^ 
the  SUB  rarely  shone ;  snow  lay  along  the  border  of  the  small 
stream  which  flowed  through  it,  and  occasional  icy  nassages 
made  the  footing  of  the  mules  very  insecure,  and  tnQ  rock^ 
nod  ground  were  moist  with  the  trioklipg  waters  in  this  spring 
9^  «P^ty  rtvei*.    W^  fopn  hact  th©  fatiaftqtigp  ^i  fii^t^.  W- 
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AelTes  riding  along  the  huge  wall  which  forms  the  central 
summits  of  the  chain.  There  at  last  it  rose  by  our  sides,  a 
nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  granite,  terminating  2,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  serrated  line  of  broken,  jagged 
cones.  We  rode  on  until  we  came  almost  immediately  below 
the  main  peak,  which  I  denominated  the  Snow  peak,  as  it  ex- 
hibited more  snow  to  the  eye  than  any  of  the  neighboring  sum- 
mits.  Here  were  three  small  lakes  of  a  green  color,  each, 
perhaps,  of  a  thousand  yards  in  diameter,  and  apparently  ^ei^ 
deep.  These  lay  in  a  kind  of  chasm ;  and,  according  to  the 
barometer,  we  had  attained  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
Island  lake.  The  barometer  here  stood  at  20*450,  attached 
thermometer  70^. 

We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a  little  bench  about  a 
aundred  feet  above  the  lakes,  where  there  was  a  patch  of  good 
grass,  and  turned  them  loose  to  graze.  During  our  rough  ride 
to  this  place,  they  had  exhibited  a  wonderful  surefootedness. 
Parts  of  the  defile  were  filled  with  angular,  sharp  fragments 
of  rock,  three  or  four  and  eight  or  ten  feet  cube ;  and  among 
these  they  had  worked  their  way,  leaping  from  one  narrow 
point  to  another,  rarely  making  a  false  step,  and  giving  us  no 
occasion  to  dismount.  Having  divested  ourselves  of  everf 
unnecessary  encumbrance,  we  commenced  the  ascent.  This 
time,  like  experienced  travelers,  we  did  not  press  ourselves, 
but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  down  so  soon  as  we  found  breath 
beginning  to  fail.  At  intervals  we  reached  places  where  a 
number  of  springs  gushed  from  the  rocks,  and  about  1800  feet 
above  the  lakes  came  to  the  snow  line.  From  this  point  our  pro- 
gress was  uninterrupted  climbing.  Hitherto  I  had  worn  a 
pair  of  thick  moccasins,  with  soles  of  parflichey  but  here  I  put 
on  a  light,  thin  pair,  which  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  as 
now  the  use  of  our  toes  became  necessary  to  a  further  ad- 
Vance.  I  availed  myself  of  a  sort  of  comb  of  the  inountain, 
which  stood  against  the  wall  like  a  buttress,  and  which  the 
wind  and  the  solar  radiation,  joined  to  the  steepness  of  the 
smooth  rock,  had  kept  almost  entirely  free  from  snow.  Up 
this  I  made  my  way  rapidly.  Our  cautious  method  of  ad- 
f  ancing  at  the  outset  had  spared  my  strength ;  and,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  slight  disposition  to  headache,  I  felt  no  reoiaiiia 
of  yesterday's  illness.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  a  point 
where  the  buttress  was  overhanging,  and  there  was  no  other 
way  of  surnoounting  the  difficulty  than  by  passing  around  one 
^de  of  it,  which  was  the  face  of  a  vertical  precipice  of  several 
hundred  feet. 

Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the  blocks,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  over  it,  and,  when  I  reached  the  top, 
^und  my  companions  in  a  small  valley  below.  Descending 
to  them,  we  continued  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time  reached 
the  crest.  I  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would 
have  precipitated  me  into  an  immense  snow-field  five  hundred 
feet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a  sheer  icy  preci* 
pice ;  and  then,  with  a  gradual  fall,  the  field  sloped  off  for 
about  a  mile,  until  it  struck  the  foot  of  another  lower  ridge. 
I  stood  on  a  narrow  crest,  about  three  feet  in  width,  with  an 
inclination  of  about  20^  N.  51^  E.  As  soon  as  I  had  gratified 
the  first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I  descended,  and  each  man  as- 
cended in  his  turn ;  for  I  would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to 
mount  the  unstable  and  precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a 
-breath  would  hurl  into  the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the 
barometer  in  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and,  fixing  a  ramrod  in 
a  crevice^  unfurled  the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the  breeze 
where  never  flag  waved  before.  During  our  morning's  ascent, 
we  had  met  no  sign  of  animal  life,  except  the  small  sparrow, 
like  bird  already  mentioned.  A  stillness  the  most  profound 
and  a  terrible  solitude  forced  themselves  constantly  on  the 
mind  as  the  great  features  of  the  place.  Here,  on  the  sum* 
mit,  where  the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any  sound, 
and  solitude  complete,  we  thought  ourselves  beyond  the  regicm 
of  animated  life ;  but  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a 
solitary  bee  (hromus,  the  humhU'hee)  came  winging  his  flight 
from  the  eastern  valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  (»e  of  the 
men. 

It  was  a  strange  plac^.  the  icy  rock  alid  the  highest  peak 
.of  the  Rocky  mountains,  for  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine  and 
flowers ;  and  we  pleased  ourselves-  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  fimt  of  hk  speeies  to  cross  the  mountain  barrier'-^fa  aoUlarjr 
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fkuwf  to  fQ79tell  UiQ  fidvaacQ  of  civilisation*  I  believe  tk»t 
a  moment'a  thought  would  hiivo  made  ujs  let  him  oontiaue  hlif 
way  unharmed ;  hut  we  carried  out  the  law  of  this  country, 
where  all  animated  nature  seems  at  war;  and,  seizing  him 
immediately,  put  him  in  at  least  a  fit  place— in  the  leaves  of  ^ 
large  book,  among  the  flowers  we  had  collected  on  our  way. 
The  barometer  stood  at  18*293,  the  attached  thermometer  at 
44^  ;  giving  for  the  elevation  of  this  summit  13,570  feet  above 
ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  flight 
of  the  bee.  It  ia  certainly  the  highest  known  flight  of  that 
insect.  From  the  description  given  by  Mackenzie  of  Ibe 
mountains  where  he  crowed  them,  with  that  of  a  French 
officer  still  farther  to  the  nc»lb,  and  CkJonel  Long's  measure- 
menta  to  the  south,  joined  to  the  opinbn  of  the  oldeat  traders 
of  the  country,  it  ia  presumed  that  this  is  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  day  was  sunny  and  bright,  bi£t  a 
alight  shitting  mist  hang  over  the  lower  plains,  which  interfered 
with  our  view  of  the  aurrQUBdii^  country,  Oql  one  auie  W£ 
overlooked  innumerable  lakes  and  slresM^s,  the  spring  of  the 
Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  Galifiumia ;  and  on  the  ethef  waa  the 
Wind  Biver  valley,  where  were  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstotie 
branch  of  the  Mis90uri ;  &r  to  the  north,  we  could  just  dia* 
eover  the  snowy  heads  of  the  TVow  TeUm9^  where  were  the 
aouroes  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers;  and  at  tl^ 
southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  the  peaks  were  plainly  visible, 
among  which  were  some  of  the  springs  of  the  Nebraska  or 
Platte  river.  Around  us,  the  whole  scene  had  one  main, 
striking  feature,  which  wa^  that  of  terrible  convul^on.  Paral- 
lel to  iti9  length,  the  ridgQ  was  split  into  chasms  and  fissures ; 
between  which  rose  the  thin  lofty  walls,  terminated  with  slender 
minarets  and  columns.  According  to  the  barometer,  the  little 
crest  of  the  wall  on  which  we  stood  was  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy,  feet  above  that  place,  and  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  above  the  little  lakes  at  the  bottom, 
immediately  at  our  feet.  Our  camp  at  the  Two  Hills  (an  as- 
tionomical  station)  bore  south  3^  east,  which,  with  a  bearing 
a^rwarda  obtained  fiom  a  fixed  position,  epabled  us  to  locaSa 
i^  fmk.    Thft  hmkniag  of  the  2Vm  TitmM  waa  wnth  Mf^ 
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irt^  %tid  the  direction  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Wind  Rirer 
mountains  south  39^  east.  The  summit  rock  was  gneiss,  suc- 
ceeded by  sienitic  gneiss.  Sienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  in 
cur  descent  to  the  snow  line,  where  we  found  a  feldspathic 
granite.  I  had  remarked  that  the  noise  produced  by  the  ex* 
plosion  of  our  pistols  had  the  usual  degree  of  loudness,  but 
Was  not  in  the  least  prolonged,  expiring  almost  instanttu 
neously. 

Having  now  made  what  observations  our  means -afforded,  we 
proceeded  to  descend.  We  had  accomplished  an  object  of 
laudable  ambition,  and  beyond  the  strict  order  of  cur  instruc- 
tions. We  had  climbed  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  looked  down  upon  the  snow  a  thousand  feet  below ; 
and,  standing  where  never  human  foot  had  stood  before,  feh 
the  exultation  of  first  explorers.  It  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  we  left  the  summit,  and  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  the 
sun  had  already  sunk  behind  the  wall,  and  the  day  was  draw. 
ing  to  a  close.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  lingered 
here  and  on  the  summit  longer ;  but  we  hurried  away  as  rapidly 
as  the  ground  would  permit,  for  it  was  an  object  to  regain  our 
party  as  soon  as  possible,  not  knowing  what  accident  the  next 
hour  might  bring  forth. 

,  We  reached  our  deposite  of  provisions  at  nightfall.  Hers 
was  not  the  inn  which  awaits  the  tired  traveler  on  his  return 
from  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  orange  groves  of  South  America, 
with  their  refreshing  juices  and  soft  fragrant  air ;  but  we  found 
our  little  cache  of  dried  meat  and  coffee  undisturbed.  Though 
the  moon  was  bright,  the  road  was  ftill  of  precipices,  and  the 
iTatigue  of  the  day  had  been  great.  We  therefore  abandoned 
the  idea  of  rejoining  our  friends,  and  lay  down  on  the  rock, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  slept  soundly. 

16th. — We  left  our  encampment  with  the  daylight.  We 
saw  on  our  way  large  flocks  of  the  mountain  goat  looking 
down  on  us  from  the  cliffs.  At  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  they 
Would  bound  off  among  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few  minutes  make 
their  appearance  on  some  lofty  peak,  some  hundred  or  a  thou* 
tend  feet  above.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  any  furdier  descr!p> 
&fi  of  the  country ;  the  portion  over  which  we  traveled  t!di 
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voormng  was  rough  as  imagination  could  picture  it,  aod  tpm 
seemed  equally  beautiful.  A  concourse  of  lakes  and  rushing 
waters — ^mountains  of  rocks  naked  and  destitute  of  vegetable 
earth— dells  and  ravines  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  all  kept 
green  and  fresh  by  the  great  moisture  in  the  air,  and  sown 
with  brilliant  flowers,  and  everywhere  thrown  around  all  the 
glory  of  most  magnificent  scenes, — these  constitute  the  features 
of  the  place,  and  impress  themselves  vividly  on  the  mind  of 
the  traveler.  It  was  not  until  11  o'clock  that  we  reached  the 
place  where  our  animals  had  been  left,  when  we  first  attempted 
the  mountains  on  foot.  Near  one  of  the  still  burning  fires  we 
found  a  piece  of  meat,  which  our  friends  had  thrown  awayj 
and  which  furnished  us  a  mouthful — a  very  scanty  breakfast. 
We  continued  directly  on,  and  reached  our  camp  on  the  maun« 
tain  lake  at  dusk.  We  found  all  well.  Nothing  had  occurred 
to  interrupt  the  quiet  since  our  departure,  and  the  fine  grdm 
and  good  cool  water  had  done  much  to  re-establish  our  animals* 
All  heard  with  great  delight  the  order  to  turn  our  faces  hpme» 
ward ;  and  towards  sundown  of  the  17th,  we  encamped  agaiii 
at  the  Two  Buttes. 

In  the  course  of  this  aflemoon's  march,  the  barometer  was 
broken  past  remedy.  I  regretted  it,  as  I  was  desirous  to  conv 
pare  it  again  with  Dr.  Engleman's  barometers  at  St.  Louisa 
to  which  mine  were  referred ;  but  it  had  done  its  part  wqU, 
and  my  objects  were  mainly  fulfilled. 

19th. — We  left  our  camp  on  Little  Sandy  river  about  seveSi 
in  the  morning,  and  traversed  the  same  sandy,  undulating 
country.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  turpentine  scent  of  the 
various  artemuias,  which  are  now  in  bloom,  and,  numerous  us 
they  are,  give  much  gayety  to  the  landscape  of  the  pldiniu 
At  ten  o'clock,  we  stood  exactly  on  the  divide  in  the  pass, 
where  the  wagon-road  crosses ;  and,  descending  immediatsiy 
upon  the  Sweet  Water,  halted  to  take  a  meridian  observatioa 
of  the  sun.     The  latitude  was  42^  24^  32^^ 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  saw  bufialo  again,  and  at 
our  evening  halt  on  the  Sweet  Water  the  roasted  ribs  agam 
made  their  appearance  around  the  fires ;  and,  with  them,  good 
bumor,  and  laughter  and  song,  were  restored  to  the  Gamp» 
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^iH>  oofiee  had  been  expended,  but  we  now  made  a  icind  of  lea 
^rom  the  roots  of  the  wild-cheriy  tree. 

f  23d. — Yesterday  evening  we  reached  our  encampment  at 
'Rock  Independence,  where  I  took  some  astronomical  observa- 
tions. Here,  not  unmindful  of  the  custom  of  early  travelen 
>ftnd  explorers  in  our  coimtry,  I  engraved  on  this  rock  of  the 
^ar  West  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  '  Among  the  thickly 
inscribed  names,  I  made  on  the  hard  granite  the  impression  of 
a  large  cross,  which  I  covered  with  a  black  preparation  of 
India-rubber,  well  calculated  to  resist  the  influence  of  wind 
%nd  rain.  It  stands  amidst  the  names  of  many  who  have  long 
since  found  their  way  to  the  grave,  and  for  whom  the  huge 
rock  is  a  giant  gravestone. 

:  One  Greo:^e  Weymouth  was  sent  out  to  Maine  by  the 
JSarl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Arundel,  and  others ;  and  in  the 
larrative  of  their  discoveries,  he  says :  '*  The  next  day  we 
ascepded  in  our  pinnace  that  part  of  the  river  which  lies  more 
to  the  westward,  carrying  with  us  a  cross-— a  thing  never 
omitted  by  any  Christian  traveler— which  we  erected  at  the 
ultimate  end  of  our  route."  This  was  in  the  year  1605 ;  and 
ifi  1842  I  obeyed  the  feeling  of  early  travelers,  and  left  the 
Impression  of  the  cross  deeply  engraved  on  the  vast  rock  one 
jthonaand  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  which  disooveren 
^ve  given  the  national  name  of  Rode  Independence, 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  survey  the  river  Platte, 
if  possible,  I  had  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at  this  place. 
The  India-rubber  boat  was  filled  with  air,  placed  in  the  water, 
mnd  loaded  with  what  was  necessary  for  our  operations ;  and  I 
^dmbarked  with  Mr.  Preuss  and  a  party  of  men.  When  we 
iiad  dragged  our  boat  a  mile  or  two  over  the  sands,  I  abandoned 
tke  impossible  undertaking,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
pajty,  when  we  packed  up  our  boat  and  equipage,  and  at  nine 
4>^elock  were  again  moving  along  on  our  land  journey.  We 
continued  along  the  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sweet 
■Water,  where  the  formation,  as  already  described,  consists  of 
M  grayish  micaceous  sandstone,  and  fine-grained  ccmglomerate, 
and  marl.  We  passed  over  a  ridge  which  borders  or  consti^ 
ifites  the  river  hills  of  the  Platte,  consisting  of  huge  blocks, 
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mly  or  ^htf  6«t  e«be,  of  decompoftiog  granite.  Th%  MMM. 
which  united  them  was  probabiy  of  easier  decompoBition,  and 
tLSkB  disappeared  and  left  them  isolate,  and  separated  by  small 
^•paees.  Numerous  horns  of  the  mountain-goat  wero  lying 
among  the  rocks;  and  in  the  ravines  were  eedars,  whose 
trunks  were  of  extraordinary  size.  From  this  ridge  w^ 
descended  to  a  small  open  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  6w«et 
Water,  which  rushed  with  a  rapid  current  into  tlie  Platte, 
here  flowing  along  in  a  bmad  and  apparently  deep  strearA, 
which  seemed,  from  its  turbid  appearance^  to  be  OonsideHftbty 
•wollen.  I  obtained  here  some  astronomical  observations,  ^uMi 
the  feiftemoon  was  spent  in  getting  our  boat  ready  for  nat^f«^ 
tion  the  next  day. 

24th.-*We  started  before  sunrise,  intending  to  hreak^mt  at 
Goat  island.  I  had  directed  the  land  party,  in  charge  of  BeN 
nier,  to  proceed  to  this  f^aee,  where  they  were  to  remain,  shouki 
ihey  find  no  note  to  apprize  them  of  our  having  passed*  Ih 
the  event  of  reeeiving  this  inform&ticm)  they  were  to  continue 
Iheir  route,  passing  by  certain  places  which  had  been  design. 
IMiled.  Mr.  Preuss  aceompanied  me,  and  with  ns  w^re  fi^ 
ef  my  hest  men,  viz. :  C.  Lambert,  JBasii  Lajeunesse,  BdiKM 
Ayot,  Ben(Mst,  and  Descoteaux.  Here  appeared  no  eoanbllj^ 
of  water,  and  we  took  on  board,  with  vaiious  instmraeiits  n»i 
baggage,  provisions  for  teti  or  twelve  days.  We  paddled  down 
the  liver  rapidly,  for  our  little  craft  was  light  es  a  duck  oh  the 
water ;  and  the  sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  when  we  hear4 
helm  us  a  hollow  roar,  which  we  suppoeed  to  be  that  of  It  foil, 
of  which  we  had  heard  a  vague  rumor,  but  whose  exact  loea)it jT 
90  one  hAd  been  able  to  describe  to  us*  We  were  approaeh% 
lug  a  ridge^  throng  whieh  thd  tiver  passes  by  k  place  eaH«^ 
^<  canon,"  (pronounced  luatt^^) — a  Spanish  woid,  signifyin|f  a 
piece  of  artillery,  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  or  atay  kind  of  tubci  ( 
and  which,  in  this  country,  has  been  ad<^ed  to  desciibe  thl» 
passage  of  a  river  between  perpendiculat  rooks  of  great  height, 
which  frequently  approach  each  other  so  closely  overhead  «b 
to  form  a  kind  of  tunnel  over  the  stream,  which  foams  along  be» 
low,  half  choked  up  by  fallen  fragments.  Between  the  moatH 
»f  the  Sweet  Water  and  Goat  Mland,  there  is  probably  a  Ml 
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^m^fms  before  ua ;  as,  without  them,  the  water  was  oompara- 
lively  smooth.  As  we  neared  the  ridge,  the  rirer  made  m 
sudden  turn,  and  swept  squarely  down  against  one  of  the  walte 
«f  the  canon,  with  great  velocity,  and  so  steep  a  descent  that  it 
^fcftd,  40  the  eye^  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  |^ane.  When 
me  launehed  into  tliis,  ^  men  jumped  overboard,  to  check  the 
vetedty  of  Uie  boat ;  but  were  soon  in  water  up  to  their  necks, 
»iid  our  boat  ran  on.  But  'We  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  a 
Knall  point  of  rooks  on  the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
Here  was  a  kind,  of  elevated  sand-beacii,  not  many  yards 
square,  backed  by  the  rocks ;  and  aroond  the  point  the  river 
•wept  at  a  right  angle.  Trunks  of  trees  depofeiited  on  jutting 
IKMBts,  tw«»ty  or  thirty  feet  above,  and  odier  marin,  ^wei 
that  the  water  here  toquen^y  rose  to  a  considerable  height. 
1[%e  ridge  ww  of  the  eame  decompoeiag  graillte. already  men. 
Iloned,  and  the  water  had  worked  Uie  surfaee,  in  many  places^ 
-mto  «  wavy  «urfaoe  of  ridges  and  holes.  We  ascended  ihb 
moks  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  from  the  summit  the  pas- 
aage  appeared  to  be  a  ccmtinued  cataract,  foaming  over  many 
,ab9truotk>B8,  and  brokefi  by  a  nmnber  of  small  ftills.  We  saw 
lM)wfa«pe  «t  fall  asKwering  to  that  which  had  been  described  to 
^  as  haviog  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet ;  but  sdll  concluded 
this  to  be  the  place  in  question,  as,  in  the  season  of  floods,  the 
msh  of  the  rivc^  against  the  waH  would  predtKse  a  great  rise  ^ 
-mod  Uie  waters,  inflected  squarely  off,  would  descend  through 
t^  passage  in  a  sheet  of  feam,  having  every  appearance  of  a 
large,  fall.  Eighteen  years  previous  to  this  time,  as  I  have 
mbeoquently  learned  from  himself,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  somewhere 
.thbov'C  on  this  river,  had  embarked  with  «  valuable  cargo  of 
..lieftver.  Unacquainted  with  the  stream,  which  he  believed 
unmld ^conduct  him  safely  to  the  Missouri,  he  came  tmeirpect- 
:«dly  Ikito  this  cano»,  where  he  was  wrecked,  with  the  total  loss 
«f  Ins  furs.  It  would  have  been  a  work  of  great  time  and 
labhMr  to  pack  our  baggage  across  the  ridge,  and  I  determined 
io  run  the  canon.  Wo  a)l  again  embarked,  and  at  flrst 
a^empted  to  check  the  way  of  the  boat ;  but  the  water  swept 
Jlftoagh  wi^so  much  violence  that  we  narrowly  escaped  betng 
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•wampedy  and  were  obliged  to  let  her  go  in  the  full  brcm^ 
the  current,  and  trust  to  the  skill  of  the  boatmen.  The  dan- 
gerous places  in  this  canon  were  where  huge  rocks  had  faUw 
{rom  above,  and  hemmed  in  the  already  narrow  pass.of  ib9 
river  to  an  open  space  of  three  or  four  and  five  feet.  Thesp 
obstructions  raised  the  water  considerably  above,  which  wof 
sometimes  precipitated  over  in  a  fall;  and  at  other  plaoe% 
where  this  dam  was  too  high,  rushed  through  the  contract 
opening  with  tremendous  violence.  Had  our  boat  been  m%i» 
of  wood,  in  passing  the  narrows  she  would  have  been  staved^ 
but  her  elasticity  preserved  her  unhurt  froip  every  shock,  and 
she  seemed  fairly  to  leap  over  the  falls. 

In  this  way  we  passed  three  cataract^  in  succession,  where 
perhaps  100  feet  of  smooth  water  intervened;  and,  finally^ 
with  a  shout  of  pleasure  at  our  success,  issued  from  our  tui^ 
pel  into  the  open  day  beyond.  We  were  so  delighted  with  ih0 
performance  of  our  boat,  and  so  confident  in  her  powers,  tha^ 
we  would  not  have  hesitated  to  leap  a  fall  of  ten  feet  with  hei^. 
We  put  to  shore  for  breakfast  at  some  willows  on  the  right 
bank,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  canon ;  for  it  was 
now  eight  o'clock,  and  we  had  been  working  since  dayligb^ 
and  were  all  wet,  fatigued,  and  hungry.  While  the  men  we^ 
preparing  breakfast,  I  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  view  wa» 
very  limited.  The  course  of  the  river  was  smooth,  so  far  as  J 
could  see ;  on  both  sides  were  broken  hills;  and  but  a  mile  or 
two  below  was  another  high  ridge.  The  rock  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canon  was  still  the  decomposing  granite,  with  -great 
quantities  of  mica,  which  made  a  very  glittering  sand. 

We  re-embarked  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  about  twenty  mm^ 
utes  reached  the  next  canon.  Landing  on  a  rocky  shore  M  its 
commencement,  we  ascended  the  ridge  to  reconnoitre.  Po^ 
age  was  out  of  the  question.  So  far  as  we  could  see,  the.jc^* 
ged  rocks  pointed  out  the  course  of  the  canon,  on  a  windii)§ 
line  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  It  was  simply  a  narrow,  d&i^k 
chasm  in  the  rock ;  and  here  the  perpendicular  faces  h^^ 
much  higher  than  in  the  previous  pass,  being  at  this  end  twj^ 
to  three  hundred,  and  further  down,  as  we  afterwards  asoer* 
tained,  five  hundred  feet  in  vertical  height.     Our  prevlo^ 
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Miceess  had  made  us  bold,  and  we  determined  agtm  to  nm 

-the  caooB.     Bvery  thing  was  secured  as  firmly  as  possibie ; 

■and  having  divested  ourselves  of  the  greater  part  of  our  clodw 

-lug,  we  pushed  into  the  stream.     To  save  our  chronometer 

^trom  accident,  Mr.  Preuss  took  it,  and  attempted  to  pnxseed 

'along  the  shore  on  the  masses  of  rock,  which  in  places  wem 

lulled  up  on  either  side ;  but,  after  he  had  walked  about  five 

minutes,  every  thing  like  shore  disappeared,  and  the  vertical 

"Wall  came  squarely  down  into  the  water.     He  therefore  wait> 

«d  until  we  came  up.     An  ugly  pass  lay  before  us.     We  had 

made  fiist  to  the  stem  of  the  boat  a  strong  rope  about  fifty  feet 

long ;  and  three  of  the  men  clambered  along  among  the  rock4» 

and  with  this  rope  let  her  slowly  through  the  pass.    In  several 

idaces  high  rocks  lay  scattered  about  in  the  channel ;  and  ib 

the  narrows  it  required  all  our  strength  and  skill  to  avoid  sta^ 

ving  the  boat  on  the  sharp  points.     In  one  of  these,  the  boat 

'proved  a  little  too  broad,  and  stuck  fast  for  an  instant,  while 

the  water  flew  over  us ;  fortunately,  it  was  but  for  an  instant, 

«s  our  united  strength  forced  her  immediately  through.     The 

^ater  swept  overboard  only  a  sextant  and  a  pair  of  saddle- 

*iNigs.     I  caught  the  sextant  as  it  passed  by  me ;  but  the  sad^ 

tile-bags  became  the  proy  of  the  whirlpools.     We  reached  tlw 

<place  where  Mr.  Preuss  was  standing,  took  him  on  board,  and, 

witli  the  aid  of  the  boat,  put  the  men  with  the  rope  on  the.  sue. 

oeedihg  pile  of  rocks.     We  found  this  passage  much  worse 

4han  the  previous  one,  and  our  position  was  rather  a  bad  one. 

To  go  back  was  impossible ;  before  us,  the  cataract  was  a 

sheet  of  loam ;  and  shut  up  in  the  chasm  by  the  rocks,  which, 

tnsorae  places,  seemed  almost  to  meet  overhead,  the  roar  <^ 

the  water  was  deafening.     We  pushed  off  again ;  but,  after 

making  a  little  distance,  the  force  of  the  current  became  too 

great  for  the  men  on  shore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  the  rope. 

LiBJeunesse,  the  third  man,  hung  on,  and  was  jerked  headfom* 

most  into  the  river  from  a  rock  about  twelve  feet  high ;  and 

down  the  boat  shot  like  an  arrow,  Basil  following  us  in  the 

fapid  current,  and  exerting,  all  hi&  strength,  to  keep  in  mid 

dmnnel— >his  head  only  seen  occasionally  like  a  black  spot  in 

fba-while  foam.    How  for  we  went,  I  do  not  exactly  «qow  ; 
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tat  ir«  aneceeded  in  turning  the  IxMit  into  an  toddy  h<toi»' 
*^^Cf9  Dimtf"  B«id  Basil  LajeuxMise,  as  he  arrived  immediai^,. 
ly  after  us,  **Jt  creif  hien  que  j^ai  nage  im  ind  mik,"  Hi: 
tad  owed  bis  Uie  to  his  skill  as  a  swioitner,  and  I  deteraiined. 
10  tata  him  and  tta  two  others  oo  board,  and  trust  to  skill  aal 
intane  to  reach  the  other  end  m  safety.  We  plaeed  oursetve» 
fln  our  knees  witii  tlie  short  paddles  in  our  hands,  the  moil 
(ricflftd  boatman  heing  at  the  bow ;  and  again  we  commenced 
•eur  rajMd  descent.  We  cleared  rock  after  rock,  and  shot  past 
ikW  afber  fall,  our  little  boat  seeming  to  play  with  the  cataract 
We  became  flushed  with  suecess,  and  familiar  with  die  danger  $ 
«nd,  yielding  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  broke  forth  int^ 
)a  Canadian  boat-song.  Singing,  or  rather  shouting,  we  dad^ 
«d  along,  and  were,  I  believe,  in  the  nEiidst  of  the  chorus,  when. 
4ta  boat  struck  a  concealed  rock  immediatBiy  at  the  foot  of  a 
All,  which  whirled  tar  over  in  an  instant.  Tiiree  of  my  men 
iMttid  not  swim,  and  my  irst  feeUng  was  to  assist  them,  ani 
save  some  of  our  t£^tB ;  but  a  sharp  eoncttSBion  or  two  co^ 
vittoed  me  that  I  had  not  yet  saved  myself.  A  few  stroke* 
ta>uglit  me  iato  an  eddy,  and  I  landed  on  a  pile  of  socks -efi 
4bm  left  aide.  Looking  afoand,  I  saw  that  lifr.  Preuss  haff 
^nad  tta  shore  on  tta  same  side,  about  twenty  yards  below-4 
JMUl  a  little  climbing  and  swimaning  soon  brought  him  to  foof 
aide.  On  tta  of^neite  side,  against  the  wall,  lay  tta  boat  bol. 
tsm  up ;  and  Lambert  was  in  the  act  ef  saving  Descoteauxi 
whom  he  tad  graified  by  tta  hair,  and  who  could  not  swim ; 
^  Ldthe  pat^"  said  he,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  '<  lAche^  paa^ 
£ktT  frireJ^  *<  CrtdiiM  pas,"  vas  die  reply :  *^je  st'an  e^^ 
wumrir  aotmt  qug  de  te  l&eber."  Such  was  the  xe|^  of  ooum 
•ge  and  generosity  in  thk  danger.  For  a  hundred  yards  bf»- 
low  tta  onrrent  was  covered  with  floatmg  books  and  boxi^ 
balee  and  blankets,  and  aeattered  Articles  of  clothing ;  sad  so 
atsoDg  and  boiling  was  tta  stream,  that  even  our  heavy  laf 
ntaruQients,  which  wero  ail  in  cases,  kept  on  die  suxfaoe,  and  ita 
nektant,  circle,  and  the  kmg  black  box  of  the  telescope,  presn 
in  view  at  once.  For  a  moment,  I  felt  somewhat  dishea«tm» 
mL  Ail  our  books^-^most  av«ry  record  of  tta  joQniey<***our 
fSOMalsaMlsegiateMof  mHvoemical  and  tanniftneal 
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lad  hebn  lobt  iti  a  moment.  But  it  wm  no  time  tb 
iniiilge  In  regrets;  and  I  immediately  set  about  endeatoring  to 
Mive  Bometbing  dtom  the  wreck.  Making  eureelTes  understood 
an  w«ll  as  possible  by  signs,  (for  noUiing  could  be  heard  in 
tike  roar  of  the  waters,)  we  commenced  our  operations.  Of 
erery  thing  on  board,  the  only  article  that  had  been  saved  was 
my  double-barreled  gun,  which  Deseoteaux  had  caught  and 
dung  to  with  drowning  tenacity.  The  men  continued  down 
the  river  on  the  left  bank.  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  descended 
on  the  side  we  were  on ;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a  paddle  in  his 
li^md,  jumped  on  the  boat  alone,  and  continued  down  the  can- 
on. She  was  now  light,  and  cleared  every  bad  place  with 
much  less  difficulty.  In  a  short  time  he  was  joined  by  Lam. 
bert,  and  the  search  was  continued  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half^ 
which  was  as  far  as  the  boat  could  proceed  in  the  pass. 

Here  the  Walls  were  about  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
ih^ments  of  rocks  from  above  had  cheated  the  river  into  a  hoU 
low  pass,  but  one  or  two  feet  above  the  surface.  Through 
this  and  ike  interstices  of  the  rook,  the  water  found  its  way. 
Favored  beyond  our -expectations,  all  of  our  registers  had  been 
reeovered,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  my  journals,  which 
dontained  the  notes  and  incidents  of  travel,  and  top(^aphieal 
deseriptiotts,  a  number  of  scattered  astronomical  observatiottSy 
jrtincipally  meridian  altitudes  of  tiie  sun,  and  our  barometric 
eUl  register  weM  of  Laramie.  Fortunately,  onr  other  journals 
oolitained  duplicates  of  the  most  important  barometrical  obser- 
vltlions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  mountains.  These,  with 
4'Hiw  scattered  notes,  were  all  that  had  been  preserved  of  our 
meiebrologieal  observations.  In  addition  to  these,  we  saved 
Ae  drele ;  and  these,  with  a  few  blankets,  constituted  every 
Ihlftg  that  had  been  reeoued  &om  the  waters. 
:  The  day  w«»  running  taj^dly  away,  and  It  was  necessary 
t^iresM^  Goat  iriand,  whither  the  party  had  preceded  us,  be« 
htB  night.  In  this  unoerti^n  country,  the  traveler  is  so  much 
w  the  power  of  dianoe,  that  we  became  somewhat  uneasy  In 
Mgavd  to  Uiem.  Should  any  thing  have  occurred,  in  the  brief 
hMtrvm.  <sf  our  separation,  to  prevent  our  rejoining  them,  cmf 
#l«iMiec  mmM  he  rater  a  4ekpef«ie  one*    W#  had  net  « 
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monel  of  piovisions— our  arms  and  amraunition  were  gone—Mil 
we  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  straggling  ^eu'iy  of  if&iN> 
ages,  and  not  a  little  in  danger  of  starvation.  We  therefeito 
aet  out  at  onoe  in  two  parties*  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  on-Uie 
left,  and  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Clin^hng 
out  of  the  oanon,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  very  brdcen  country, 
where  we  were  not  yet  able  to  recognise  any  locality.  In  ths 
oourse  of  our  descent  through  the  canon,  the  rocks,  which  at 
the  upper  end  was  of  the  decomposing  granite,  changed  into  a 
varied  sandstone  formation.  The  hills  and  points  of  the  ridges 
were  covered  with  fragments  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  of  which 
the  strata  were  sometines  displayed  in  the  broken  ravines 
which  interrupted  our  course,  and  made  our  walk  extremely 
fttiguing*  At  one  point  of  the  canon  the  red  argillaceous  sand^ 
stone  rose  in  a  wall  of  five  hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a 
■tratum  of  white  sandstone ;  and  in  an  opposite  ravine  a  col- 
umn of  red  sandstone  rose,  in  form  like  a  steeple,  about  end 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  scenery  was  extremely  pic-i 
turesque,  and  notwithstanding  our  forlorn  condition,  we  wei^ 
frequently  obliged  to  stop  and  admire  it.  Our  progress  was 
not  very  rapid.  We  had  emerged  from  the  water  half  nakedj 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  I  found  myself 
with  only  one  moccasin.  The  fragments  of  rock  made  waUu 
ing  painful,  and  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  stop  and  pull  oiwi 
the  thorns  of  the  cadut,  here  the  prevailing  plant,  and  with 
which  a  few  minutes'  walk  covered  the  bottoms  of  my  foets 
From  this  ridge  the  river  emerged  into  a  smiling  prairie,  andv 
descending  to  the  bank  for  water,  we  were  joined  by  Benoistft 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  out  of  sight,  having  taken  a  moiv 
inland  route.  We  crossed  the  river  repeatedly — sometime 
able  to  ford  it,  and  sometimes  swimming-— H^limbed  over  the 
ridges  of  two  more  canons,  and  towards  evening  reached  tfa* 
cut,  which  we  here  named  the  Hot  Spring  gate.  On  our  pnB>« 
vious  visit  in  July,  we  had  not  entered  this  pass,  resernng  k 
for  our  descent  in  the  boat ;  and  when  we  entered  it  this  even- 
faig,  Mr.  Preuss  was  a  few  hundred  feet  in  advance.  Haatdl 
with  the  long  march,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  dne  bold  aprkig 
gttdiing  (torn  the  rook,  about  ten  feet  above  the  river. 
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B^ei^  the  ofystal  water^  he  threw  hiimelf  down  fo  /  m  huij 
^dmoghty  and  took  a  loouthful  of  water  almost  boiling  hot.  He 
<piid  nothing  to  Benoist,  who  laid  himself  down  to  diink ;  but 
^jbe  ateam  fiom  the  water  arrested  his  eagemeasy  and  he  ea- 
^ped  the  hot  draught.  We  had  no  thermometer  to  ascertain 
ihe  temperature,  but  I  oould  hold  my  hand  in  the  water  juat 
jimg  enough  to  count  two  seconds.  There  are  eight  or  ten  of 
ith^ee  springs  discharging  themselves  by  streams  large  enough 
lot  he.  called  runs.  A  loud  hollow  noise  was  heard  from  the 
^poAf  which  I  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  fall  of  water. 
The  strata  immediately  where  they  issue  is  a  fine  white  and 
calcareous  sandstone,  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  eommoo 
aelt.  Leaving  this  Thermopylao  of  the  west,  in  a  short  walk 
we  reached  the  red  ridge  which  has  been  described  as  lying 
just  above  Groat  island.  Ascending  this,  we  found  some  fresh 
tfaeks  and  a  button,  which  showed  that  the  other  men  had  al« 
{ieady  arrived.  A  shout  from  the  man  who  first  reached  the 
top  of  the  Hdge,  responded  to  fiom  below,  informed  us  that  our 
feisfids  were  all  on  the  island ;  and  we  were  soon  among  them. 
We  found  some  pieces  of  bufialo  standing  around  the  fire  for 
|t%  and  managed  to  get  some  dry  clothes  among  the  people. 
A.  sudden  storm  of  rain  drove  us  into  the  best  shelter  we  could 
finfet,  where  we  slept  soundly,  afier  one  of  the  most  fatiguing 
jays  I  have  ever  experienced. 

.-^  36th.-^£arly  this  nH»ming  Lajeunesse  was  sent  to  the  wreck 
foff  the  articles  which  had  been  saved,  and  about  noon  we  left 
the  island.  The  mare  which  we  had  left  here  in  July  had 
joijuch  Improved  in  condition,  and  she  served  us  well  again  for 
aonae  time,  but  was  finally  abandoned  at  a  subsequent  part  of 
tins  Journey.  At  10  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  reached 
Cache  camp,  where  we  found  every  thing  undisturbed.  We 
4btnti^red  our  deposite,  arranged  our  carts  which  had  been 
left-  here  on  the  way  out ;  and,  traveling  a  few  miles  in  the 
aflenioon,  encamped  for  the  night  at  the  ford  of  the  Platte. 
.  .27th«-^At  mid«day  we  halted  at  the  place  where  we  had 
iidetti  dinner  on  the  27th  of  July.  The  country  which,  when 
liy»pasaed  up,  looked  as  if  the  hard  winter  frosto  had  passed 
mf^t  It,  had  now  assumed  a  new  face,  so  much  of  vernal  firaah 
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ftMA  had  lyeeti  giteA  to  !t  by  the  rfedttt.  Th«  Pifttte^iv«tf'e» 
•eedi&gly  low— ^a  mere  line  of  water  among  the  sandban.  Wk 
leadhed  LaTamie  fort  on  the  last  day  lyf  Atiguflt,  after  toi 
ahsence  of  Ibrty-two  days,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  find  <oar 
friends  all  well.  The  foitieth  day  had  been  fixed  for  our  «». 
turn ;  and  the  quick  eyee  of  the  Indians,  who  were  en  tlM 
lookout  fi>r  OS,  discovered  our  flag  as  we  wound  anHMig  thi 
hills.  The  foit  saluted  os  whh  repeated  dischai^es  of  lit 
single  piece,  which  we  returned  wkh  scattered  volleys  of  <fmi 
toialUarms,  and  felt  the  joy  of  a  home  reception  in  getting 
back  le  this  remote  station,  which  seemed  so  fiir  e€*  as  ^0t 
went  ottt. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Ob  the  MMimg  <^  the  3d  September  we  bade  ftdkni  td  out 
land  friends  at  the  fort,  and  oontiimed  our  homeward  joaraef 
down  the  Platte,  which  was  glorious  w^  the  matumnal  splen- 
dor  of  innumerable  flowers  in  fiiU  and  brilliant  tdoom.  Oft 
the  warm  sands,  among  the  Aei&mt&i,  one  of  the  charactewBtto 
fiaats,  we  saw  great  nambeai  of  rattlesnakes,  of  which  Am 
or  six  were  killed  in  the  morning's  ride.  We  occnpkd  ^naa^ 
selves  in  improving  oor  pusTious  wtrvey  of  the  river ;  anel,  fts 
tiie  weather  was  fine,  astionomieal  observatioBS  were  generally 
blade  at  night  and  at  noon.  -  " 

We  halted  for  a  short  time  on  the  aftemaon  of  the  ^h  wilii 
a  village  ai  Sioux  Indians,  some  of  whose  ehie&  we  had  iMt 
mt  Laranue.  The  water  in  the  Platte  was  exceedingly  idW^ 
in  many  places,  the  large  expanse  of  sands,  with  som^  d^ 
easional  stunted  tree  on  its  banks,  gave  it  the  air  of  the 
coast ;  the  bed  of  the  river  being  merely  a  suecessioB  of ; 
bars,  among  whicii  the  channel  was  divided  into  rivulets  tif  m 
few  inches  deep.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  with  our  carls 
repeatedly  and  at  our  pleasure ;  and,  whenever  an  dbstruelte 
barred  our  way  in  the  shape  of  precipitoiis  blufis  that  csMa 
imm  upoB  the  iftvwv  we  titmed  dineotiy  iato  it,  and  tt«ida«w 
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M^"  ^^ng  the  ^ikdj  bed,  with  n6  ether  ineenvvttieiie^  than 
the  frequent  quicksands,  which  greatly  fatigued  our  animals* 
jMdoterring  cm  the  way  the  eaehe  which  had  been  made  by 
^iMr  party  when  they  ascended  the  river,  we  reached  withoot 
Mcident,  on  the  evening  gf  the  12th  of  September,  our  old 
encampment  of  the  2d  of  July,  at  the  junction  of  the  ibrks* 
Our  cache  of  the  barrel  of  pork  was  found  undisturbed,  and 
|m}ved  a  seasonable  addition  to  our  stock  of  provisions.  At 
Ihis  i^ace  I  had  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  descend 
Uie  Platte  by  water,  and  accordingly  spent  two  days  in  the 
€ot)struction  of  a  bull  boat.  Men  were  sent  out  on  the  evening 
of  our  arrival,  the  necessary  number  of  bulls  killed,  and  their 
^ins  brought  to  the  camp.  Four  of  the  best  of  them  were 
strongly  sewed  tc^ether  with  buffalo  sinew,  and  stretched  ovet 
ft  basket  frame  of  willow.  The  seams  were  ^n  covered  with 
ashes  and  tallow,  and  the  boat  left  exposed  to  the  sun  hr  the 
greatei  part  of  one  day,  which  was  sufficient  to  dry  fetnd  con«i 
tract  the  i&in,  and  make  the  whole  work  eolid  and  strong.  It 
lied  a  rounded  bow,  was  eight  feet  long  and  five  broad,  and 
drew  with  four  men  about  four  inches  water.  On  the  morning 
of  the  Idth  we  embarked  in  our  hide  boat,  Mr.  Preuss  and 
myself,  with  two  men.  We  dragged  her  over  the  sands  fet 
Ihree  or  four  miles,  and  then  left  her  on  a  bar,  and  abandoned 
mstirely  all  further  attempts  to  navigate  this  river.  The  names 
^ven  by  the  Indians  are  always  remarkably  appmpriate ;  and 
iMi^^tainly  none  was  ever  more  so  than  that  which  they  have 
given  to  this  stream— "The  Nebraska,  or  Shallow  river." 
Walking  steadily  the  remainder  of  the  day,  a  little  before  dark 
«9re>  overtook  our  people  at  their  remaining  camp,  about  twenty- 
pne  miles  below  the  junction.  The  next  morning  we  erossed 
the  Platte,  and  continued  our  way  down  the  river  bottom  oft 
the  left  bank,  where  we  found  an  excellent,  plainly-beaten 
Jtoad* 

.  On  the  18th  we  reached  Grand  Island,  which  is  fifty-tw6 
nahsa  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile  and  three* 
quarters.  It  has  on  it  some  small  eminences,  and  is  sufficiently 
^vated  to  be  secure  from  the  annual  floods  of  the  river.  At 
tes  been  already  remarked,  it  is  well  timbered,  with  an  exee^ 
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lent  aoil,  and  reoommends  itself  to  notice  as  the  best  point  Ihf 

a  military  position  on  the  Lower  Platte. 

On  the  22d  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Grand  PaW.i' 
nees,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  thirty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Loup  fork.  They  were  gathering  in  theif 
com,  and  we  obtained  from  them  a  very  welcome  supply  ot^ 
vegetables. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  we  reached  the  Loup  fork  of  the 
Platte.  At  the  place  where  we  forded  it,  this  stream  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  broad,  with  a  swifl  current  of  clewr' 
water ;  in  this  respect,  differing  from  the  Platte,  which  hae  m 
yellow  muddy  color,  derived  from  the  limestone  and  marl  for- 
mation, of  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  The  ford  was 
difficult,  as  the  water  was  so  deep  that  it  came  into  the  body 
of  the  carts,  and  we  reached  the  opposite  bank  after  repeat^ 
attempts,  ascending  and  descending  the  bed  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  bars.  We  encamped  on  the 
lefi  bank  of  the  fork,  in  the  point  of  land  at  its  junction  with 
the  Platte.  During  the  two  days  that  we  remained  here  fof 
astronomical  observations,  the  bad  weather  permitted  us  to  oh* 
fain  but  one  good  observation  for  the  latitude — a  meridian  al^i^ 
tude  of  the  sun,  which  gave  for  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Loup  fork,  W>  22'  IV. 

Five  or  six  days  previously,  I  had  sent  forward  C.  Lambert^ 
with  two  men,  to  Bellevue,  with  directions  to  ask  from  Mr.  P« 
Sarpy,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  American  Company^ir 
establishment  at  that  place,  the  aid  of  his  carpenters  in  eon*' 
structing  a  boat,  in  which  I  proposed  to  descend  the  Missoiifif • 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  we  met  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
been  dispatched  by  Mr.  Sarpy  with  a  welcome  supply  of  pro^' 
visions  and  a  very  kind  note,  which  gave  us  the  very  gmtifyw 
ing  intelligence  that  our  boat  was  in  rapid  progress.  On  the 
evening  of  the  30th  we  encamped  in  an  almost  impenetrahie 
undei^rowth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Platte,  in  the  point  of  land 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri — 315  miles,  according  to 
our  reckoning,  from  the  junction  of  the  forks,  and  520  from 
Fort  Laramie.  From  the  junction  we  had  found  the  bed  of 
Ihe  Platte  occupied  with  numerous  islands,  many  of  then 
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yfrf-bag^  and  all  well  tiodwred ;  posseMuig,  ••  well  m  Uie 
bottom  lands  of  the  river,  a  very  excellent  aoiL  With  the 
exception  of  some  scattered  groves  on  the  hanks,  the  hottoma 
are  general^  without  timber.  A  portion  of  these  consist  of 
low  grounds,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  fine  grasses,  and  are 
probably  inundated  in  the  spring ;  the  remaining  part  is  high 
river  prairie,  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  floods.  The 
bireadth  of  the  river  is  usually  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  except 
where  it  is  enlarged  by  islands.  That  portion  of  its  course 
which  is  occupied  by  Grand  island  has  an  average  breadth, 
(irom  shore  to  shore,  of  two  and  a  half  miles. 


OCTOBER. 

lft.-*-I  rose  this  morning  long  before  daylight,  and  heard 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  the  tinkling  of  cow.bells  at  the  set* 
tlcments  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missouri.  Early  in  the 
day  we  reached  Mr.  Sarpy's  residence ;  and,  in  the  security 
mi  comfort  of  his  hospitable  mansion,  felt  the  pleasure  of 
being  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  We  found  our  boat  on 
the  jStocks ;  a  few  days  sufiiced  to  complete  her ;  and,  in  the 
aAemoon  of  the  4th,  we  embarked  on  the  Missouri.  All  our 
equipage — ^horses,  carts,  and  the  materiel  of  the  camp — ^had 
been  sold  at  public  auction  a*  Bellevue.  The  strength  of  my 
party  enabled  me  to  man  the  ooat  with  ten  oars,  relieved  every 
hour ;  and  we  descended  rapidly.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
tha  10th,  we  halted  to  make  some  astronomical  observations 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  exactly  four  months  since  we  had 
hA  the  trading.post  of  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau,  on  the  same 
cbfer,  ten  miles  above.  On  our  descent  to  this  place,  we  had 
employed  ourselves  in  surveying  and  sketching  the  Missouri, 
quaking  astronomical  observations  regularly  at  night  and  at 
mid-day,  whenever  the  weather  permitted.  These  operations 
cp  the  river  were  continued  until  our  arrival  at  the  city  of  St« 
jUps,  Missouri,  on  the  17th.    At  St.  Louis,  the  sale  of  our 


y«Mdnilig  tIKMM  wtis  fnftde ;  aniH,  teavitig  that  dty  iPf  Meai% 
boat  on  the  idth,  I  had  the  honor  to  report  to  you  at  the  citj 
•f  Washington  on  the  29th  of  October. 

Very  respectfully,  sir, 

Your  obedient  -sertafit, 

J.  C.  FREMONT 


ASTB0HOMXCAL  OBSSRVATIOM 

The  Longitudes  given  in  the  subjoined  Table  are  referred  to  tk$ 

meridian  tf  Greenwich, 

For  the  determination  of  astronomical  positions,  we  were 
provided  with  the  following  instrOMents : 

One  telescope,  magnifying  power  120. 

One  cirde,  by  Gambey,  Paris. 

One  sextant,  by  Oambey,  Paris. 

Ofte  sextant,  by  Troughton. 

One  box  chronometer.  No.  7,610,  by  French. 

One  Brockbank  pocket  chronometer. 

One  small  watch  with  a  light  chronometer  balance,  No. 
4,682,  by  Arnold  and  Dent. 

The  rate  of  the  chronotneter,  7,810,  is  exhibited  in  the!  fcl- 

lowing  statement : 

^>  New  York,  May  5, 1843 

"  ChroDometer  l^o.  7,810,  by  French,  is  this  day  at  noon — 
*<i52oto  of  Greenwich  mean  time,       «        •        -        11' 4" 
^'Fetter New Tcffk  mean  time,         •       ^  4^.45'!'' 

"^  IiMes  per  ^y, ^'.7 

<*A)ifHVR  St<wa«v,  74Meichanto'£xBhaii^* 

All  aectdent  among  some  rough  ground  in  the  neighborht)od 
of  the  Kansas  rirer,  strained  the  balance  of  this  chronometer, 
'No.  7,810,)  and  rendered  it  useless  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  From  the  9th  of  June  to  the  24th  of  August, 
inclusively,  the  longitudes  dtjpend  upon  the  Brockbank  pocket 
eiironomefter ;  the  rate  of  which,  on  leaving  9t.  Loois^  waft 
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l&iiiteen  seeoads.    T|iq  i»t«i  Qht«iD«d  by  (A)flieFV%tlon8  at  Foil 
Laramie^  14^^.05,  has  bjsen  used  ia  ealeulalieii. 

From  the  24th  of  August  until  the  termiuatiozi  of  the  jour, 
ney,  No.  4,632  (of  which  the*  rate  was  35^^.79)  wa*  used  fbf 
the  same  purposes.  The  rate  of  this  watch  was  irregular,  and 
I  place  little  confidence  in  the  few  longitudes  which  depend 
upon  it,  though,  so  fHr  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  they 
appear  tolerahly  correct. 


Table  of  l(^itud€9  and  LoagUudes,  deduced  from  Oiservmtione 

vu^  during  th^  Jowrmu- 


tfiftW. 


CHstiOB. 


1843. 
MayS7 
Jniaa  .8 
16 
18 
Ifr 
30 
85 
49 
27 
38 

ao 


4 
6 
7 
11 
13 
13 
14 
16 
33 
84 
8S 
86 
96 
88 
89 
30 
,   1 


\llg, 


4 

8 

9 
10 
15 
19 
19 
96 
88 
83 


St.  I4)ml>f  nsid^oe  of  Oohmer  Brant, 

Chovt0att*t  lowQr  tndtng-post,  Kantaa  rirer, 

Lefl  baak  af  Kanaas  river,  T  miles  above  tl^e  ford, 

Vermilion  cieel(,  •• •• 

CaM  B^ngt,  near  the  road  to  Laramie, • 

Big  Bine  river, • 

Little  Blue  river, .* 

Riglit  bank  of  Flatte  rtver, 

Right  bank  of  Platte  river, *■ 

Right  bank  of  Platte  rtver, * 

Right  bank  of  Platte  river, ' 

Janetioa  of  north  and  sunth  fbrin  of  the  Ifebrcuikft 
or  Platte  river, 

South  fork  of  Platte  river,  left  bank, 

South  fork  of  Platte  river,  island, 

South  fork  of  Platte  river,  left  bank 

«oatb  fork  of  Platte  river,  St.  Vraln*8  fort. 

Crow  creek, 

On  a  stream,  name  unknown, 

Horse  creeic,  Goshen's  hole  1 

Fort  Laramie,  near  the  month  of  Laramfe*s  fork,. 

North  fork  of  Platte  river, 

North  fork  of  Platte  river 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  Dried  Meat  camp, 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  noon  halt, 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  month  of  Deer  creek, .  • 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  Cache  camp,'  •«! 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  left  bank 

North  fork  of  Platte  ?1  ver.  Goat  island 

Sweet  Water  river,  one  mile  below  Rock  Inde- 
pendence,  

Sweet  Water  river, 

Sweet  Water  river, • 

Little  Sandy  creek,  tributary  to  the  Colorado  of 
the  West, 

New  fork,  tributary  to  the  Colorado, 

Mountain  lake, • 

Highest  peak  of  the  Wind  River  mountains, 

Sweet  Water,  noon  halt, ; 

Sweet  Water  river, 

Sweet  Water  river, • 

Sweet  Water  river,  noon  halt, 

Sweet  Water  rifer,  Rock  Independence, . . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  month  of  Sweet  Water. 

Borse-efaoe  cietk,  noon  halt, 
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T^U  •/  LaHtitdtM  mnd  JLoii^'te  Je^-ContiniMd. 


Date. 

1843. 
Sept.  3 

5 

8 
9 
10 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
90 
21 
23 
23 
25 


Ofct    2 


etfttlon. 


5 

6 
6 

8 


North  Ibrk  of  Platte  rlrer,  right  bank, 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  near  Seott'i  Maflk, 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  right  bank,  alz  miles 
above  Chimney  rock* 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  mouth  of  Ash  cieek,*  - . 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  right  bank, 

North  fork  of  Platte  river.  Cedar  btnlb, 

Platte  river,  noon  halt, 

Platte  river,  left  bank, 

Platte  river,  left  bank, 

Platte  river,  left  bank, 

Platte  river,  left  bank, 

Platte  river,  noon  hal^  left  bank, 

Phitte  river,  left  bank, 

Platte  river,  left  bank, 

Platte  river,  noon  hal  t,  left  bank, 

Platte  river,  left  bank, 

Platte  river,  month  of  Loap  fork, 

Platte  river,  month  ofElk  Horn  river, 

Ptatte  river,  left  bank, « 

Bellevne,  at  the  post  of  the«American  For  Com- 
pany, right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, 

Left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  opposite  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  month  of  theJlatte, 

Missouri  river, 

Bertholet*s  Island,  noon  halt, 

Missouri  river,  month  of  Nishnabatou  river, .... 

Missouri  river,  left  bank 

MlssoBri  river,  month  of  the  Kansas  riv<r, «• 
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40 
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21 

40 

39 

44 

40 
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40 
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05 
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41 

20 

20 
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23 
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23 

11 

41 

09 
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na 

15 

41 

06 

24 

41 

02 

11 

40 
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06 

40 

27 

06 

40 

16 

40 

39 

36 

03 
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06 
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A  NARRATIVE 


or 


THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION 


TO 


OREGON  AND  NORTH  CALIFORNIA. 


♦  » 


.  to  COLONEL  J.  J.  ABERT, 
,900  or  TBx  oom  of  topoclraphioai  nrcMmoBt:! 

Sir: — ^In  porsuanoe  of  your  instrtictioiia)  to  connect  die  re- 
eoiuxnsaDoe  of  1842,^hich  I  had  the  honor  to  conduct,  with  the 
surveys  of  Commander  Wilkes  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  so  as  to  give  a  connected  survey  of  *he  interior  of  our 
continent,  I  proceeded  to  the  Great  West  early  in  the  sprin^^ 
of  1843,  and  arrived,  on  the  17th  of  May,  at  the  little  town  of 
Kansas,  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  near  the  junction  of  the  Kan* 
sas  river  with  the  Missouri  river,  where  I  was  detained  near 
two  weeks  in  completing  the  necessary  preparations  for  thei 
extended  explorations  which  my  instructions  contemplated. 

My  party  consisted  principally  of  Creole  and  Canadian 
French,  and  Americans,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty-nine  men ; 
among  whom  you  will  recognise  several  of  those  who  were 
with  me  in  my  first  expedition,  and  who  have  heen  favorably 
brought  to  your  notice  in  a  former  report.  Mr,  Thomas  Fitz. 
patrick,  whom  many  years  of  hardship  and  exposure,  in  thfi 
western  territories,  had  rendered  familiar  with  a  portion  of  the 
country  it  was  designed  to  explore,  had  been  selected  as  our 
guide ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Preuss,  who  had  been  my  assistant  in 
a  previous  journey,  was  again  associated  with  me  in  the  same 
capadty,  on  the  present  expedition.  Agreeably  to  your  di- 
rections^ Mr.  Theodore  Talbot,  of  Washington  city,  had  been 
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attached  to  the  party,  with  a  view  to  advancement  in  Mb  pro- 
fession ;  and  at  St.  Louis  I  had  been  joined  by  Mr.  Frederick 
D  wight,  a  gentleman  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  who  availed 
himself  of  our  overland  journey  to  visit  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  China,  by  way  of  Fon  Vancouver. 

The  men  engaged  for  the  service  were :  Alexis  Ayot,  Fran- 
cis Badeau,  Oliver  Beaulieu,  Baptiste  Bemier,  John  A.  Camp- 
bell, John  G.  Campbell,  Manuel  Chapman^  Ransom  Clark, 
Philibert  Courteau,  Michel  Crelis,  William  Creuss,  Clinton 
Deforest,  Baptiste  Derosier,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Francois  Lajeu- 
ne^se,  Henry  Lee,  Louis  Menard,  Louis  Montreuil,  Samuel 
Neal,  Alexis  Pera,  Francois  Pera,  Jamee  Power,  Raphael 
Proue,  Oscar  Sarpy,  Baptiste  Tabeau,  Charles  Taplin,  Bap. 
tiste  Tesson,  Auguste  Vasquez,  Joseph  Verrot,  Patrick  White, 
Tiery  Wright,  Louis  Zindel,  and  Jacob  Dodson,  a  free  young 
colored  man  of  Washington  city,  who  volunteered  to  aocom- 
pavy  the  expedition,  and  perfojrnied  his  duty  manfully  thrcogh* 
out  the  voyi^.  Two  Delaware  Indians — ^a  fine-lodkiiig  M 
man  and  hie  son — ^were  engaged  to  accompany  the  expe^iaa 
as  hunters,  through  the  kindness  of  Major  Cummins^  the  eieeeU 
lent  Indian  agent.  L.  Maxwell,  who  had  aeoompmiied  xh» 
expedition  as  one  of  the  hunters  in  1842,  being  on  his  wnj  le 
Taos^  in  New  Mexico,  also  joined  us  at  this  plaoe. 

The  party  was  generally  armed  with  Hall's  earblnei^  whieli^ 
with  a  brass  twelve-pound  howitzer,  had  been  Ainiiqhecl  le  me 
from  the  United  States  t^rsenal  at  St.  Louis»  agreeably  ta  the 
9rdeiB  of  Cqlopel  S.  W.  Kearney,  oommaading  the  third  mili. 
taxy  division.  Three  men  were  e^peeialiy  detallecl  ^r  ihn 
management  of  this  piece,  under  the  eharge  of  Lo«u#  2inde),  «- 
imtive  of  Germany,  who  had  been  nineteen  year^  i|  iiee-cdilU' 
missioged  officer  of  artillery  in  the  Pruseian  army,  and  i^egvi. 
larly  instructed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  The  oamp- 
^uipvge  ^nd  provisions  wer^  transported  in  twelve  caft% 
cuTf^wn  each  by  two  mules ;  and  a  light  covered  w^geMo,  mounted 
on  good  springs,  had  been  provided  for  th§  ^f^r  QMTlicigQ  qf 
UMtmments.    Thes^  were : 

Pae  refr^kcting  teleseope,  by  FraHei^ojEev, 

Qf^  V^e^tii^g  ^icgle,  by-Gwn]^. 
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Tw0'§GnKalMy  by  Txoughton. 

Oae  pocket  chroDometer,  No.  887,  by  Qoffe,  FabiDOittlu 

One  pocket  chronometer,  No.  739,  by  Brockbaok* 

Cto  syphon  barometer,  by  Bunten,  Paris. 

One  cistern  barometer,  by  Frye  and  Shaw,  New  York. 

Bix  thermometers,  and  a  number  of  small  compasses. 

To  make  the  exploration  as  useful  as  possible,  I  determinedi 
m  conformity  to  your  general  instructions,  to  vary  the  route  to 
the  Rocky  mountains  from  that  followed  iu  1842.  The  route 
was  then  up  the  valley  of  the  Great  Platte  river  to  the  South 
Pass,  in  north  latitude  42^ ;  the  route  no\v  determined  on  was 
up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  to  the  head  of  the  Ar. 
kansas  river,  and  to  some  pass  in  the  mountains,  if  any  could 
bck  found,  at  the  sources  of  that  river. 

By  making  this  deviation  from  the  former  route,  the  problem 
of  a  new  road  to  Oregon  and  California,  in  a  Climate  more 
g^ual,  might  be  solved ;  and  a  better  knowledge  obtained  of 
an  important  river,  and  the  country  it  drained,  while  the  greai 
object  of  the  expedition  would  find  its  point  of  commencement 
at -the  termination  of  the  former,  which  was  at  that  great  gate 
in  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains  called  the  South  Pass,  and 
on  the  lofly  peak  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  it,  deemed 
the  highest  peak  in  the  ridge,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of 
wbtch  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow  to  the  Pacific 
or  the  Mississippi. 

Various  obstacles  delayed  our  departure  until  th^  morning 
of  the  29th,  when  we  commenced  our  long  voyage ;  and  at 
the  close  of  a  day,  rendered  disagreeably  cold  by  incessant 
rain,  encamped  about  four  miles  beyond  the  frontier,  on  the 
veige  of  the  great  prairies. 

Resuming  our  journey  on  the  31st,  after  the  delay  of  a  day 
to  pompiete  our  equipment  and  furnish  ourselves  with  some  of 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  at 
Eim  Grove,  in  company  with  several  emigrant  wagons,  con. 
stituting  a  party  which  was  proceeding  to  Upper  California, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Childs,  of  Missouri.  The 
lira^ons  wei'e  variously  freighted  with  goods,  furniture,  and 
iurmiqf  iiienitla,  oontfldnhag  among  o^r  thingiB  an  entire  pal 
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of  machinery  for  a  mUl  which  Mr.  Childs  designed  eiaotavg 
on  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  riveri  emptying  into  the  bay 
of  San  Francisoo. 

We  were  joined  here  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gilpin  of  Mo.,  who»  in. 
tending  this  year  to  visit  the  settlements  in  Oregon^  had  been 
invited  to  accompany  us,  and  proved  a  useful  and  agreeable 
addition  to  the  party. 


JUNE. 

From  Elm  Grove,  our  route  until  the  third  of  Jane  mm 
nearly  the  same  as  that  described  to  you  in  1842.  Trains  of 
wagons  were  almost  constantly  in  sight ;  giving  to  the  road  a 
populous  and  animated  appearance,  although  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  emigrants  were  collected  at  the  crossing,  or  already 
on  their  march  beyond  the  Kansas  river.  Leaving  at  the  foid 
the  usual  emigrant  road  to  the  mountains,  we  continued  our 
route  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Kansas,  where  we  found 
the  country  much  more  broken  than  on  the  northern  «.de  of 
the  river,  and  where  our  progress  was  much  delayed  by  the 
numerous  small  streams,  which  obliged  us  to  make  frequent 
bridges.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  crossed  a  handsome 
stream,  called  by  the  Indians  Otter  creek,  about  130  feet  wide, 
where  a  flat  stratum  of  limestone,  which  forms  the  bed,  made 
an  excellent  ford.  We  met  here  a  small  party  of  Kansas  and 
Delaware  Indians,  the  latter  returning  from  a  hunting  and 
trapping  expedition  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  river ;  and  oa 
the  heights  above  were  five  or  six  Kansas  women,  engaged  in 
digging  prairie  potatoes,  (psaraka  esculetOa.)  On  the  a^r- 
noon  of  the  6th,  whilst  busily  engaged  in  crossing  a  wooded 
stream,  we  were  thrown  into  a  little  confusion  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Maxwell,  who  entered  the  camp  at  full  speed  at  the 
head  of  a  war  party  of  Osage  Indians,  with  gay  red  blanken, 
and  heads  shaved  to  the  scalp  lock.  They  had  rur  him  a 
distance- of  about  nine  miles,  from  a  creek  on  which. we  had 
encamped  the  day  previous,  and  to  which  he  had  retuma^^o 
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ieareh  of  a  runaway  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Dw^t,  which 
had  taken  the  homeward  road,  carrying  with  him  saddle, 
bridle,  and  holster-pistols.  The  Osages  were  probably  igno- 
rant of  JUT  strength,  and,  when  they  charged  into  the  camp, 
drove  off  a  number  of  our  best  horses ;  but  we  were  fortunately 
well  mounted,  and,  after  a  hard  chase  of  seven  or  eight  miles, 
succeeded  in  recovering  them  all.  This  accident,  which  oc- 
casioned delay  and  trouble,  and  threatened  danger  and  loss, 
and  broke  down  some  good  horses  at  the  start,  and  actually 
endangered  the  expedition,  was  a  first  fruit  of  having  gentle- 
men in  company — ^very  estimable,  to  be  sure,  but  who  are  not 
trained  to  the  care  and  vigilance  and  self-dependence  which 
emch  an  expedition  required,  and  who  are  not  subject  to  the 
orders  which  enforce  attention  and  exertion.  We  arrived  on 
the  8th  at  the  mouth  of  the  Smoky-hill  fork,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal southern  branch  of  the  Kansas ;  forming  here,  by  its 
junction  with  the  Republican,  or  northern  branch,  the  main 
Kansas  river.  Neither  stream  was  fordable,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  a  raft,  together  with  bad  weather,  detained  us  here 
until  the  morning  of  the  11th ;  when  we  resumed  our  journey 
%long  the  Republican  fork.  By  our  observations,  the  junction 
»f  the  streams  is  in  lat.  39<^  3(K  38^^  long.  96^  2i^  W,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  926  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For 
several  days  we  continued  to  travel  along  the  Republican, 
through  a  country  beautifully  watered  with  numerous  streams, 
and  handsomely  timbered ;  and  rarely  an  incident  occurred  to 
vary  the  monotonous  resemblance  which  one  day  on  the  prairies 

'■■  here  bears  to  another,  and  which  scarcely  require  a  particular 
description.     Now  and  then,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small 

'  herd  of  elk ;  and  occasionally  a  band  of  antelopes,  whose 
curiosity  sometimes  brought  them  within  rifle  range,  would 
circle  round  us  and  then  scour  off  into  the  prairies.  As  we 
advanced  on  our  road,  these  became  more  frequent ;  but  as 
we  journeyed  on  the  line  usually  followed  by  the  trapping  and 
hunting  parties  of  the  Kansas  and  Delaware  Indians,  game  of 
every  kind  continued  very  shy  and  wild.  The  bottoms  whidi 
form  the  immediate  valley  of  the  main  river,  were  generally 

'  about  three  miles  wide;  having  a  rich  toil  of  black  V^teblc 

18 
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immld,  «ml,  for  a  praiWe  country,  well  intorspened  with  wood. 
•The  eountry  was  OTerywhere  covered  with  »  considerable 
variety  of  grasses,  occasionally.  pocMT  and  thin,  but  far  nxve 
frequently  luxuriant  and  rich.  We  had  been  gradually  and 
regularly  ascending  in  our  progress  westward,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  when  we  encamped  on  a  little  creek  in 
the  valley  of  the  Republican,  205  miles  by  our  traveling  roasd 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  we  were  at  an  elevation  <>f 
1,520  feet.  That  part  of  the  river  where  we  were  now  ei«- 
^amped  is  called  by  the  Indians  the  Big  Timber.  Hitherto  our 
route  had  been  laborious  and  extremely  slow,  the  unusually 
wet  spring  and  constant  rain  having  so  saturated  the  wfaote 
country  that  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  every  water-eounw^ 
Mid,  for  days  together,  our  usual  march  averaged  only  five  or 
six  milett.  Finding  that  at  such  a  rate  of  travel  it  would  be 
impossible  to  comply  with  your  instructions,  I  determined  at 
this  place  to  divide  the  party^  and,  leaving  Mr.  Fitzpatriek 
with  twenty-five  men  in  charge  of  the  provisions  and  heavier 
baggage  of  the  camp,  to  proceed  myself  in  advance,  with-  i 
Ught  party  of  fifteen  men,  taking  with  me  the  howitzer  and  the 
light  wagon  which  carried  the  instruments. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  parties  sepa> 
rated ;  and,  bearing  a  little  out  from  the  river,  with  a  view  of 
heading  some  of  the  numerous  affluents,  after  a  few  hounS' 
travel  over  somewhat  broken  ground,  we  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tensive  and  high  level  prairie,  on  which  we  encamped  towards 
evening  at  a  little  stream,  where  a  single  dry  cottonwood  a£ 
forded  the  necessary  fuel  for  preparing  supper.  Among  a 
variety  of  graases  which  to-day  made  their  first  appearance,  ! 
noticed  bunch.gras8,  (feHuda,)  and  bufialo-grass,  {sederia  doc* 
tyUndea,)  Amorpha  canescens  (leadplant)  continued  the  ehai^ 
acteristic  plant  of  the  country,  and  a  narrow-leaved  hihfrmB 
occurred  during  the  morning,  in  beautiful  patches.  Sida  eotct- 
nea  occurred  frequently,  with  a  psoralea  near  psoraha  fiorihutu 
da,  and  a  number  of  plants  not  hitherto  met,  just  verging  into 
bloom.  The  water  on  which  we  had  encamped  belonged  td 
Solomon's  ferk  of  the  Smoky-hill  river,  along  whose  tributariee 
ve  MntiBU«4  to  tnMiL  for  sevesal  days* 
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Th«  ooufttiy  afforded  us  an  ezeelleot  road,  the  route  being 
f^eaeralljT  over  high  and  very  level  prairies ;  and  we  met  with 
m>  other  delay  than  being  frequently  obliged  to  bridge  one  of  the 
iiUinenHis  stroams,  which  were  well  timbered  with  ash)  elm, 
loottonwood,  and  a  very  large  oak — the  latter  being  occasion* 
ally  five  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  spreading  summit* 
iSida  coccinea  is  very  frequent  in  vennilion.colored  patches  on 
the  high  and  low  prairie ;  and  I  remarked  that  it  has  a  very 
pleasant  perfume. 

The  wild  sensitive  plant  {sehrankia  angusiaia)  occurs  fire* 
^uentiy,  generally  on  the  dry  prairies,  in  valleys  of  streams^ 
and  frequently  on  the  broken  prairie  bank.  I  remark  that 
the  leaflets  close  instantly  to  a  very  light  touch.  Amorj^Of 
with  the  same  psoraka^  and  a  dwarf  species  of  hipmus,  are  the 
characteristic  plants. 

CHi  the  I9th,  in  the  afternoon,  we.  crossed  the  Pawnee  road 
to  the  Arkansas,  and  traveling  a  few  miles  onward,  the  mo* 
notooy  of  the  prairies  was  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  five  or  six  buffalo  bulls,  forming  a  vanguard  of  inu 
snense  herds,  among  which  we  were  traveling  a  few  days  tS- 
terwards.  Prairie  dogs  were  seen  for  the  first  time  during 
the  day ;  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  antelope 
%r  BUpper.  Our  elevation  had  now  increased  to  1,900  feet* 
Sida  coccinea  was  the  characteristic  on  the  crock  bottoms,  and 
bufiSilo  grass  is  becoming  abundant  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
•ridges. 

21st. — ^During  the  foronoon  we  traveled  up  a  branch  of  the 
crook  on  which  we  had  encamped,  in  a  broken  country,  wheroi 
however,  the  dividing  ridges  always  afibrded  a  good  road. 
Plants  wero  few;  and  with  the  short  sward  of  the  buffalo* 
grass,  which  now  prevailed  everywhere,  giving  to  the  prai* 
ries  a  smooth  and  mossy  appearance,  wero  mingled  froqueni 
patches  of  a  beautiful  red  grass,  {arutida  paUens,)  which  had 
made  its  appearance  only  within  the  last  few  days. 
-  We  baited  to  noon  at  a  solitary  cottonwood  in  a  holIoWi 
Bear  which  was  killed  the  first  buffalo,  a  large  old  bull. 
^  Antelope  appeared  in  bands  during  the  day.  Crossing  hero 
la  the  affluents  of  the  Republican,  we  encamped  on  a  ibrk» 

6* 
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about  forty  feet  wide  and  one  feot  deep,  flowing  with  a  avift 
current  over  a  sandy  bed,  and  well  wooded  with  ash-leared 
maple,  {negundo  fraxin^oUumt)  elm,  oottonwood,  and  a  few 
white  oaks.  We  were  visited  in  the  evening  by  a  very  vior 
lent  storm,  accompanied  by  wind,  lightning,  and  thunder ;  » 
oold  rain  falling  in  torrents.  According  to  the  barometer,  our. 
elevation  was  2,130  feet  above  the  gulf. 

At  noon,  on  the  23d,  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  a  prin> 
cipal  fork  of  the  Republican,  a  beautiful  stream  with  a  dense 
border  of  wood,  consisting  principally  of  varieties  of  ash,  forty 
feet  wide  and  four  deep.  It  was  musical  with  the  notes  of 
many  birds,  which,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  silent  praine: 
around,  seemed  all  to  have  collected  here.  We  continued 
during  the  afternoon  our  route  along  the  river,  which  waa 
populous  with  prairie  dogs,  (the  bottoms  being  entirely  occu-i 
pied  with  their  villages,)  and  late  in  the  evening  encamped  on 
its  banks.  The  prevailing  timber  is  a  blue-foliaged  ash,  {frax. 
inus,  near  F.  Americana,)  and  ash-leaved  maple.  With  thesi  ~ 
were  Jraxmus  Americanay  Cottonwood,  and  long-leaved  willow 
We  gave  to  this  stream  the  name  of  Prairie  Dog  river.  Ble: 
vation  2,350  feet.  Our  road  on  the  25th  lay  over  high  smooth 
ridges,  3,100  feet  above  the  sea ;  buffalo  in  great  numben^ 
absolutely  covering  the  face  of  the  country.  At  evening  we 
encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  Republican,  on  a 
little  creek,  where  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of 
artemisia  flifoUa,  which  we  here  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  was  now  in  bloom.  Shortly  after  leaving  our  encamp<{ 
ment  on  the  26th,  we  found  suddenly  that  the  nature  of  tW 
country  had  entirely  changed.  Bare  sand-hills  everywhere 
surrounded  us  in  the  undulating  ground  along  which  we  wens 
moving,  and  the  plants  peculiar  to  a  sandy  soil  made  tfaekr; 
appearance  in  abundance.  A  few  miles  further  we  entered 
the  valley  of  a  large  stream,  afterwards  known  to  be  the  R&. 
publican  fork  of  the  Kansas,  whose  shallow  waters,  with  a 
depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  were  spread  out  over  a  bed  of  yel- 
lowish white  sand  600  yards  wide.  With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  distant  and  detached  groves,  no  timber  of  any  kind  was 
to  be  seen ;  and  the  features  of  the  country  assumed  a 
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Aaraoter,  with  which  the  hroad  river,  struggling  for  existence 
onong  the  quicksands  along  the  treeless  banks,  was  strikingly 
in  keeping.  On  the  oppohite  side,  the  broken  ridges  assumed 
almost  a  mountainous  appearance;  and  fording  the  stream, 
ip^  continued  on  our  course  among  these  ridges,  and  encamp. 
ed  late  in  the  evening  at  a  little  pond  of  very  bad  water,  from 
which  we  drove  away  a  herd  of  buffalo  that  were  standing  in 
and  about  it.  Our  encampment  this  evening  was  3,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  We  traveled  now  for  several  days  through  a 
broken  and  dry  sandy  region,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  there  were  no  running  streams ;  and  some  anxiety  was 
constantly  felt  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  water,  which 
Was  only  to  be  found  in  small  lakes  that  occurred  occasional. 
ly  among  the  hills.  The  discovery  of  these  always  brought 
{Measure  to  the  camp,  as  around  them  were  generally  green 
flats,  which  afforded  abundant  pasturage  for  our  animals ;  and 
here  we  usually  collected  herds  of  the  buffalo,  which  now  were 
scattered  over  all  the  country  in  countless  numbers. 

The  soil  of  bare  and  hot  sands  supported  a  varied  and  exu. 
berant  growth  of  plants,  which  were  much  &rther  advanced 
Uian  we  had  previously  found  them,  and  whose  showy  bloom 
somewhat  relieved  the  appearance  of  general  sterility.  Cross- 
ing the  summit  of  an  elevated  and  continuous  range  of  rolling 
hills,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  SOth  of  June,  we  found  ourselves 
overlooking  a  broad  and  misty  valley,  where,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  and  1,000  feet  below  us,  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte 
was  rolling  magnificently  along,  swollen  with  the  waters  of  the 
melting  snows.  It  was  in  strong  and  refreshing  contrast  with 
fke  parched  country  from  which  we  had  just  issued ;  and  when, 
at  night,  the  broad  expanse  of  water  grew  indistinct,  it  almost 
seemed  that  we  had  pitched  our  tents  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 


JULY. 

Traveling  along  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  here  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  the  aflemoon  of  July  1,  we  caught  a  far  and 
WiOiTtnin  vtew  of  a  faint  blue  mass  in  the  west,  as  the  sun  sank 
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behind  it ;  and  from  our  camp  in  the  morning,  at  the  moutl^  flif 
Bijou,  Long's  peak  and  the  neighboring  mountains  stood  ot}t 
into  the  sky,  grand  and  luminously  white,  covered  to  the|f 
bases  with  glittering  snow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d,  as  we  were  journeying  along  th# 
partially  overflowed  bottoms  of  the  Platte,  where  our  passagfi 
stirred  up  swarms  of  musquitoes,  we  came  unexpectedly  on  aji 
Indian,  who  was  perched  upon  a  bluff,  curiously  watchii^  t^ 
movements  gf  our  caravan.  He  belonged  to  a  village  of  Og> 
lallah  Sioux>  who  bad  lost  all  their  animals  in  the  severity  of 
the  preceding  winter,  and  were  now  on  their  way  up  the  Bijou 
fork  to  beg  horses  from  the  Arapahoes,  who  were  hunting  buf^ 
falo  at  the  head  of  that  river.  Several  came  into  our  camp  ^$ 
noon ;  and,  as  they  were  hungry,  as  usual,  they  were  provide4 
with  buffalo-meat,  of  which  the  hunters  had  brought  in  an 
abundant  supply. 

About  noon,  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  arrived  at  the  fort,  wl^^r^ 
Mr.  St.  Vrain  received  us  with  his  customary  kindness,  and 
invited  us  to  join  him  in  a  feast  which  had  been  prepared  in 
honor  of  the  day . 

Our  animals  were  very  much  worn  out,  and  our  stock  of 
provisions  entirely  exhausted,  when  we  arrived  at  the  fort^ 
but  I  was  disappointed  in  my  hope  of  obU^inipg  relief,  as  I  fount] 
it  in  a  very  impoverished  condition ;  and  we  were  able  to  pro- 
pure  only  a  little  unbolted  Mexican  flour,  and  some  salt,  with 
It  few  pounds  of  powder  and  lead. 

As  regarded  provisions,  it  did  not  mucli  matter  in  a  country 
where  rarely  the  day  passed  without  seeing  some  kind  of  game, 
and  where  it  was  frequently  abundant.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to 
lie  down  hungry,  and  we  had  already  learned  to  think  bread  % 
luxury ;  but  we  could  not  proceed  without  animals,  and  oui. 
own  were  not  capable  of  prosecuting  the  journey  beyond  the 
mountains  without  relief. 

I  had  been  informed  that  a  large  number  of  mules  had  re- 
cently arrived  at  Taos,  from  Upper  California ;  and  as  our 
friend,  Mr.  Maxwell,  was  about  to  continue  his  journey  to  thai 
place,  where  a  portion  of  his  family  resided,  I  engaged  him  tQ 
ouxchase  for  me  ten  or  twelve  mules,  with  thci  uader^tandii^ 
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ftat  he  should  pack  them  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries^ 
and  meet  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fonkune-qtu-hauU,  on  the 
Arkansas  river,  to  which  point  I  would  be  led  in  the  course  of 
the  survey. 

Agreeably  to  his  own  request,  and  in  the  conviction  that  his 
habits  of  life  and  education  had  not  qualified  him  to  endure  the 
bard  life  of  a  voyageur,  I  discharged  here  one  of  my  party, 
Mr.  Oscar  Sarpy,  having  furnished  him  with  arms  and  means 
of  transportation  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  he  would  be  in  the 
line  of  caravans  returning  to  the  States. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Maxwell  was  on  his  way 
to  Taos ;  and  a  few  hours  after  we  also  had  recommenced  our 
journey  up  the  Platte,  which  was  continuously  timbered  with 
Cottonwood  and  willow,  on  a  generally  sandy  soil.  Passing  on 
the  way  the  remains  of  two  abandoned  forts,  (one  of  whicb» 
however,  was  still  in  good  condition,)  we  reached,  in  ten  miles. 
Port  Lancaster,  the  trading  establishment  of  Mr.  Lupton. 

His  post  was  beginning  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
fbrtable  farm :  stock,  hogs,  and  cattle,  were  ranging  about  on 
the  prairie — ^there  were  difierent  kinds  of  poultry ;  and  there 
was  a  wreck  of  a  promising  garden,  in  which  a  considerable 
variety  of  vegetables  had  been  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  but 
it  had  been  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  reeent  high  waters. 
I  remained  to  spend  with  him  an  agreeaUe  hour,  and  set  off  in 
a  cold  storm  of  rain,  which  was  accompanied  with  violent  thua* 
der  and  lightning.  We  encamped  immediately  on* the  river, 
sixteen  miles  from  St.  Vrain's.  Several  Arapahoes,  on  their 
way  to  the  village  which  was  encamped  a  few  miles  above  us, 
passed  by  the  camp  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Night  set 
in  stormy  and  cold^  with  heavy  and  continuous  rain,  which 
lasted  until  morning. 

^7th. — We  made  this  morning  an  early  start,  continuing  to 
travel  up  the  Platte ;  and  in  a  few  miles  frequent  bands  of 
horses  and  mules,  scattered  for  several  miles  round  about, 
indicated  our  approach  to  the  Arapaho  village,  which  we  found 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  bottom,  and  consisting  of  about  one 
Hundred  and  sixty  lodges.  It  appeared  extremely  populous^ 
v4lh  a  greeik  number  of  childf  en-^-a  eireumstance  which  ii 
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oaled  a  regular  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence.'  Tlli 
chiefs,  who  were  gathered  together  at  the  farther  end  of  tiit 
village,  received  us  (as  probably  strangers  are  always  received 
to'  whom  they  desire  to  show  respect  or  regard)  by  throwing 
their  arms  around  our  necks  and  embracing  us. 

It  required  some  skOl  in  horsemanship  to  keep  the  saddle 
during  the  performance  of  this  ceremony,  as  our  Amerioaa 
horses  exhibited  for  them  the  same  fear  they  have  for  a  beaf> 
or  any  other  wild  animal.  Having  very  few  goods  with  me,  I 
was  only  able  to  make  them  a  meager  present,  accounting  Ibi^ 
the  poverty  of  the  gift  by  explaining  that  my  goods  had  been 
left  with  the  wagons  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was 
well  known  to  them  as  the  White  Head,  or  the  Broken  Hand; 
I  saw  here,  as  I  had  remarked  in  an  Arapaho  village  the  pre- 
ceding year,  near  the  lodges  of  the  chiefs,  tall  tripods  of  white 
poles  supporting  their  spears  and  shields,  which  showed  it  to  be 
a  regular  custom. 

Though  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  presents  which  had 
been  evidently  expected,  they  behaved  very  courteously ;  anC^ 
after  a  little  conversation,  I  lefl  them,  and,  continuing  on  tip 
the  river,  halted  to  noon  on  the  bluff,  as  the  bottoms  are  almost 
inundated;  continuing  in  the  afternoon  our  route  along  th# 
mountains,  which  were  dark,  misty,  and  shrouded — ^threatening 
a  storm ;  the  snow  peaks  sometimes  glittering  throu^  the 
clouds  beyond  the  first  ridge. 

We  surprised  a  grizzly  bear  sauntering  along  the  river, 
which,  raising  himself  upon  his  hind  legs,  took  a  deliberate 
purvey  of  us,  that  did  not  appear  very  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
he  scrambled  into  the  river  and  swam  to  the  opposite  side.  We 
halted  for  the  night  a  little  above  Cherry  creek ;  the  evening 
cloudy,  with  many  musquitoes.  Some  indifferent  observations 
placed  the  camp  in  lat.  39^  43"^  dS^"",  and  chronometric  long. 
105O  24'  34^^ 

8th. — ^We  continued  to-day  to  travel  up  the  Platte :  the  mom- 
ing  pleasant,  with  a  prospect  of  fairer  weather.  During  the 
forenoon  our  way  lay  over  a  more  broken  country,  with  a 
gravelly  and  sandy  surface ;  although  the  immediate  bottom 
of  the  riv«r  was  a  good  soili  of  a  dark  and  sandy  moiiild^ 
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feeing  upon  a  stratum  of  large  pebbles,  or  rolled  stones,  as  at 
Laramie  fork.     On  our  right,  and  apparently  irery  near,  but 
probably  8  or  10  miles  distant,  and  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
above  us,  ran  the  first  range  of  the  mountains,  like  a  dark 
€x>miced  line,  in  clear  contrast  with  the  great  snowy  chain 
which,  immediately  beyond,  rose  glittering  five  thousand  feet 
above  them.    We  caught  this  morning  a  view  of  Pike's  peak ; 
jbut  it  appeared  for  a  moment  only,  as  clouds  rose  early  over 
the  mountains,  and  shrouded  them  in  mist  and  rain  all  the  day. 
In  the  first  range  were  visible,  as  at  the  Red  Buttes  on  the 
North  fork,  very  lofty  escarpments  of  red  rock.     While  travel* 
Ing  through  this  region,  I  remarked  that  always  in  the  morning 
the  lofly  peaks  were  visible  and  bright,  but  very  soon  small 
white  clouds  began  to  settle  around  them — ^brewing  thicker  and 
thicker  as  the  day  advanced,  until  the  afternoon,  when  the 
thunder  began  to  roll ;  and  invariably  at  evening  we  had  more 
or  less  of  a  thunder  storm r    At  11  o'clock,  and  21  miles  from 
St.  Vrain's  fort,  we  reached  a  point  in  this  southern  fork  of  the 
Platte,  where  the  stream  is  divided  into  three  forks ;  two  of 
these  (one  of  them  being  much  the  largest)  issuing  directly 
from  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and  forming,  with  the  eastern* 
most  branch,  a  ilver  of  the  plains.     The  elevation  of  this 
point  is  about  5,500  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  river  falling  2,800 
feet  in  a  distance  of  316  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  North 
fork  of  the  Platte.    In  this  estimate,  the  elevation  of  the  junc- 
tion is  assumed  as  given  by  our  barometrical  observations  in 
184i2.     On  the  easternmost  branch,  up  which  we  took  our  way, 
we  first  came  among  the  pines  growing  on  the  top  of  a  very 
high  bank,  and  where  we  halted  on  it  to  noon ;  quaking  asp 
(^popiifyu  tretnuloides)  was  mixed  with  the  cotton  wood,  and 
there  were  excellent  grass  and  rushes  for  the  animals. 

During  the  morning  there  occurred  many  beautiful  flowers, 
#hich  we  had  not  hitherto  met.  Among  them,  the  common 
blue  flowering  flax  made  its  first  appearance ;  and  a  tall  and 
handsome  species  of  giUa,  with  slender  scarlet  flowers,  which 
appeared  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  was  very  frequent 
A>-day. 

We  had  found  very  little  game  since  leaving  the  hn,  and 
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proviflioiis  began  to  get  unpleaaaatly  scant,  as  we  had  hud  mo 
meat  for  several  days ;  but  towards  sundown,  wben  we  had 
already  made  up  our  minds  to  sleep  another  night  withoiit 
supper,  Lajeunesse  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  fine  deer, 
which  he  found  feeding  in  a  hollow  near  by ;  and  as  the  rain 
began  to  fall,  threatening  an  unpleasant  night,  we  hurried  ^ 
secure  a  comfortable  camp  in  the  timber. 

To-night  the  camp  fires,  girdled  with  cqppolas  of  fine  veniac^ 
looked  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  stormy  weather. 

9th. — On  account  of  the  low  state  of  our  provisions  and  the 
scarcity  of  game,  I  determined  to  vary  our  route,  and  proceed 
several  camps  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with 
the  buffalo.  This  route  along  the  dividing  grounds  between 
the  South  fork  of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas,  would  also 
a&rd  some  additional  geographical  information.  This  mom. 
ing,  therefore,  we  turned  to  the  eastward,  along  the  upper 
waters  oif  the  stream  on  which  we  had  encamped,  entering  a 
country  of  picturesque  and  varied  scenery ;  broken  into  rocky 
hills  of  singular  shapes ;  little  valleys,  with  pure  crystal  water, 
here  leaping  swiflly  along,  and  there  losing  itaelf  in  the  sands; 
green  spots  of  luxuriant  grass,  flowers  of  all  colors,  and  timber 
of  different  kinds — every  thing  to  give  it  a  varied  beauty,  ej^- 
cept  game.  To  one  of  these  remarkably  shaped  hills,  having 
on  the  summit  a  circular  flat  rock  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
in  circumference,  some  one  gave  the  name  of  Poundcake, 
which  it  has  been  permitted  to  retain,  as  our  hungry  people 
seemed  to  think  it  a  very  agreeable  comparison.  In  the  after- 
noon a  buffalo  bull  was  killed,  and  we  encamped  on  a  small 
stream,  near  the  road  which  runs  from  St.  Yrain's  fort  to  the 
Arkansas. 

10th. — Snow  fell  heavily  on  the  mountains  during  the  night, 
and  Pike's  peak  this  morning  is  luminous  and  grand,  covereid 
from  the  summit,  as  low  down  as  we  can  see,  with  glittering 
white.  Leaving  the  encampment  at  6  o'clock,  we  continue 
our  easterly  course  over  a  rolling  country,  near  to  the  hijg^ 
ridges,  which  are  generally  rough  and  rocky„  with  %  poaz^ 
oongl<»nerate  displayed  in  masses,  and  covered  with  pine^ 
TI|P  i^  18  yery  p^le^t  «^w*  it  is  undoubt^  fingpi  ij^^ 
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>  tomposHion  that  the  prairies  derive  their  sandy  and  gravelly 
fcrmation.  In  six  miles  we  crossed  a  head- water  of  the  Kioway 
river,  on  which  we  found  a  strong  fort  and  coral  that  had  heen 
Viiilt  in  the  spring,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  principal  branch 
of  tlie  river.  During  the  morning  our  route  led  over  a  dark 
and  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  charac- 
teristic plant  being  esparceUe,  {onobrychU  saUva,)  a  species  of 
olover  which  is  much  used  in  certain  parts  of  Grermany  for 
pasturage  of  stock — principally  hogs.  It  is  sown  on  rocky 
waste  ground,  which  would  otherwise  be  useless,  and  grows 
very  luxuriantly,  requiring  only  a  renewal  of  the  seed  about 
once  in  fifteen  years.  Its  abundance  here  greatly  adds  to  the 
pastoral  value  of  this  region.  A  species  of  antennaria  in 
flower  was  very  common  along  the  line  of  road,  and  the  creeks 
were  timbered  with  willow  and  pine.  We  encamped  on  Bijou's 
fork,  the  water  of  which,  unlike  the  clear  streams  we  had 
-previously  crossed,  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  the  soil  of  the 
bottom  a  very  hard,  tough  clay.  There  was  a  prairie  dog 
'Village  on  the  bottom,  and,  in  the  endeavor  to  unearth  one  of 
'^e  little  animals,  we  labored  ineffectually  in  the  tough  clay 
until  dark.  After  descending,  M^ith  a  slight  inclination,  until 
it  had  gone  the  depth  of  two  feet,  the  hole  suddenly  turned  at 
a  ^arp  angle  in  another  direction  for  one  more  foot  in  depth, 
when  it  again  turned,  taking  an  ascendfc^. direction  to  the  next 
nearest  hole.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  thelt  little  habitations 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  people 
were  sick  to-day,  and  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  their  indis- 
position to  the  meat  of  the  bull  which  had  been  killed  the 
"previous  day.  * 

11th. — ^There  were  no  indications  of  buffalo  having  been 

recently  in  the  neighborhood;    and,  unwilling  to  travel  far- 

iher   eastward,  I  turned  this  morning  to  the  southward,  up 

]^e  valley  of  Bijou.     Esparcette  occurred  universally,  and 

among  the  plants  on  the  river  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time  du- 

^ring  this  journey,  a  few.  small  bushes  of  the  absinthe  of  the 

''voyageurs,  which  is  commonly  used  for  firewood,  (artenusia 

Wfentoto.)    Yesterday  and  to-day  the  road  has  been  orna- 

nmtad  with  the  showy  bloom  of  a  beautiful  ktjmtue,  a  charac-* 
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terifltic  in  many  parts  of  the  mountain  region,  on  whieh  wem 
generally  great  numbera  of  an  insect  with  very  bright  oolong 
(UUa  vesiccUoria.) 

As  we  were  riding  quietly  along,  eagerly  searching  every 
hollow  in  search  of  game,  we  discovered,  at  a  little  distance  in 
the  prairie,  a  large  grizzly  bear,  so  busily  engaged  in  digging 
roots  that  he  did  not  perceive  us  until  we  were  galloping  down 
a  little  hill  fifty  yards  from  him,  when  he  charged  upon  us  with 
such  sudden  energy  that  several  of  us  came  near  losing  oui 
saddles.  Being  wounded,  he  commenced  retreating  to  a  rocky 
piny  ridge  near  by,  from  which  we  were  not  able  to  cut  him 
off,  and  we  entered  the  timber  with  him.  The  way  was  very 
much  blocked  up  with  fallen  timber ;  and  we  kept  up  a  run- 
ning  fight  for  some  time,  animated  by  the  bear  charging  among 
the  horses.  He  did  not  fall  until  after  he  had  received  six  riflt 
balls.  He  was  miserably  poor,  and  added  nothing  to  our  stock 
of  provisions. 

We  followed  the  stream  to  its  head  in  a  broken  ridge,  which^ 
according  to  the  barometer,  was  about  7,500  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  is  a  piny  elevation,  into  which  the  prairies  art 
gathered,  and  from  which  the  waters  flow,  in  almost  every  di- 
rection, to  the  Arkansas,  Platte,  and  Kansas  rivers  ;  the  latlet 
stream  having  here  its  remotest  sources.  Although  somewhat 
rocky  and  broken,  and  covered  with  pines,  in  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  mountains,  it  scarcely  forms  an  inter* 
ruption  to  the  great  prairie  plains  which  sweep  up  to  their 
bases. 

We  had  an  excellent  view  of  Pike's  peak  from  this  camp,  at 
the  distance  of  forty  miles.  This  mountain  barrier  presents 
itself  to  travelers  on  the  plains,  which  sweep  almost  directly 
to  its  bases — an  immense  and  comparatively  smooth  and  grassy 
prairie,  in  very  strong  contrast  with  the  black  masses  of  timber, 
and  the  glittering  snow  above  them.  With  occasional  exceptions^ 
comparatively  so  very  small  as  not  to  require  mention,  these 
prairies  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  close  and  vigorous  growth ' 
of  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  among  which  the  most  abundant 
ip  the  buffalo  grass,  (sesleria  dactyloides,)  Between  the  Platte  • 
Md  Arkansas  rivers,  that  part  of  this  region  which  forma  lim « 
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luisin  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Kansas,  with  which  our 
operations  made  us  more  particularly  acquainted,  is  based  upon 
a  formation  of  calcareous  rocks.  The  soil  of  all  this  country 
\k  excellent,  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and 
"Would  support  a  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  population.  A 
glance  at  the  map,  along  our  several  lines  of  travel,  will  show 
you  that  this  plain  is  watered  by  many  streams.  Throughout 
the  western  half  of  the  plain,  these  are  shallow,  with  sandy 
beds,  becoming  deeper  as  they  reach  the  richer  lands  ap- 
proaching the  Missouri  river;  they  generally  have  bottom 
lands,  bordered  by  bluffs  varying  from  fitly  to  five  hundred 
feet  in  height.  In  all  this  region  the  timber  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  streams.  In  the  eastern  half,  where  the  soil  is  a 
deep,  rich,  vegetable  mould,  retentive  of  rain  and  moisture,  it 
is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  of  many  different  Icinds ;  and 
throughout  the  western  half  it  consists  entirely  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Cottonwood,  which  deserves  to  be  called  the  tree  of  the 
desert — growing  in  sandy  soils,  where  no  other  tree  will  grow— 
pointing  out  the  existence  of  water,  and  furnishing  to  the  trav- 
•tler  fuel,  and  food  for  his  animals.  Add  to  this  that  the  west- 
im  border  of  the  plain  is  occupied  by  the  Sioux,  Arapaho,  and 
Cheyenne  nations,  with  the  Pawnees  and  other  half-civilized 
tribes  in  its  eastern  limits,  for  whom  the  intermediate  country 
Is  a  war-ground,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  country.  Descending  a  some- 
what precipitous  and  rocky  hillside  among  the  pines,  which 
rarely  appear  elsewhere  than  on  the  ridge,  we  encamped  at  its 
'foot,  where  there  were  several  springs,  which  you  will  find 
laid  down  upon  the  map  as  one  of  the  extreme  sources  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  fork  of  the  Kansas.  From  this  place  the  view  ex- 
tended  over  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  the  Spanish  peaks  in  the 
tik>uth  beyond.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  men  continued  sick, 
{  encamped  here  for  the  day,  and  ascertained  conclusively, 
from  experiments  on  myself,  that  their  illness  was  caused  by 
the  meat  of  the  buffalo  bull. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  near  the  camp,  were  several 
rock-built  forts,  which  in  front  were  very  difficult  of  approach, 
tod  io  the  rear  were  protected  by  a  precipice  entirely  beyond 
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the  reaek  of  a  lifle-ball.  The  evening  was  tolerahly  dear, 
with  a  temperature  at  suneet  of  63<^.  Elevation  of  the  camp 
eeven  thousand  and  three  hundred  feet. 

Turning  the  next  day  to  the  southwest,  we  reached,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  the  wagon-road  to  the  settlements  on  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  encamped  in  the  afternoon  on  the  FoU' 
iaine-qui-lHmU  (or  Boiling  Spring)  river,  where  it  was  fifty  feet 
wide,  with  a  swift  current.  I  afterwards  fbund  that  the  spring 
and  river  owe  their  names  to  the  bubbling  of  the  effervescing 
gas  in  the  former,  and  not  to  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
which  is  cold.  During  the  morning  a  tall  species  of  giUa,  with 
a  slender  white  flower,  was  characteristic ;  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  another  variety  of  esparcettey  (wild  clover,) 
having  the  flower  white,  was  equally  so.  We  had  a  fine  sun« 
set  of  golden  brown  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  a  very  bright  moon, 
with  the  near  mountains,  made  a  beautiful  scene.  Thermom* 
eter,  at  sunset,  was  69^,  and  our  elevation  above  the  sea  5,800 
feet. 

18th. — ^The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  northwesterly  breeze, 
and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  46^.  There  were  no  clouds 
along  the  mountains,  and  the  morning  sun  showed  very  clear- 
ly their  rugged  character. 

We  resumed  our  journey  very  early  down  the  river,  follow. 
ing  an  extremely  good  lodge-trail,  which  issues  by  the  head  of 
this  stream  from  the  bayou  Salade,  a  high  mountain  valley  be- 
hind  Pike's  peak.  The  soil  along  the  road  was  sandy  and 
gravelly,  and  the  river  well  timbered.  We  halted  to  noon 
under  the  shade  of  some  fine  large  cottonwoods,  our  animals 
luxuriating  on  rushes,  (equisetum  hyemak,)  which,  along  this 
river,  were  remarkably  abundant.  A  variety  of  cactus  made 
its  appearance,  and  among  several  strange  plants  wero  numer* 
ous  and  beautiful  clusters  of  a  plant  resembling  ndraMSs  jaliu 
pay  with  a  handsome  convolvulus  I  had  not  hitherto  seei^ 
(calystegia.)  In  the  aflemoon  we  passed  near  the  encampment 
of  a  hunter  named  Maurice,  who  had  been  out  into  the  plains 
in  pursuit  of  bufialo  calves,  a  number  of  which  I  saw  among 
some  domestic  cattle  near  his  lodge.  Shortly  afterwards^  |i 
p^y  of  mou^taineers  gaJWpefd^  Hp  U^  H9*^^Me«V>dsk^  Mi 
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AAidy  pieUy  dressed  in  Ams,  aod  mounted  on  good  hi  Iwnes ; 
among  them  were  several  Connecticut  men,  a  portion  of 
Wyetii's  party,  whom  I  had  seen  the  year  l^dfore,  and  others 
were  men  from  the  western  states. 

Continuing  down  the  river,  we  encamped  at  noon  oo  th« 
14th,  at  its  mouth,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  A  short  distance 
above  our  encampment,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  is  a 
pueblQf  (as  the  Mexicans  call  their  civilized  Indian  villages,) 
where  a  number  of  mountaineers,  who  had  married  Spanish 
women  in  the  valley  of  Taos,  had  collected  together  and 
occupied  themselves  in  farming,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time 
1^  desultory  Indian  trade.  They  were  principally  Americans, 
and  treated  us  witl)  all  the  rude  hospitality  their  situation  acU 
mitted ;  but  as  all  commercial  intercourse  with  New  Mexico 
was  now  interrupted,  in  consequence  of  Mexican  decrees  to 
that  efiect,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  ptovisb 
ions*  They  had,  however^  a  fine  stock  of  cattle,  and  furnished 
us  an  abundance  of  excellent  milk.  I  learned  here  that  Max- 
well, in  company  with  two  other  men^  had  started  for  Taos  on 
the  ipoming  of  the  dth^  but  that  he  would  probably  fiiU  into 
the  hands  of  the  Utah  Jndians,  commonly  called  the  Spam$h 
YtUes.  As  Mfo^well  h^  no  knowledge  of  their  being  in  the 
vicinity  when  he  crossed  the  Arkansas,  his  chance  of  escape 
was  very  doubtful ;  but  I  did  not  entertain  much  apprehensioii 
^r  his  life,  having  great  confidence  in  his  prudence  and  cour- 
age.  I  was  farther  in&rmed  that  there  had  been  a  popular 
tumult  among  the  puebh^f  or  civilized  Indians,  residing  near 
Taos,  against  the  ^^/oreigner^^*  of  that  place,  in  which  they  had 
plundered  their  hoiises  and  ill-treated  their  fiimilies.  Among 
those  whps0  property  had  been  destroyed,  was  Mr.  Beaubien, 
father-in-law  of  Maxwell,  from  whom  I  had  expected  to  oh* 
tain  supplieny  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to 
Santa  F6. 

By  this  position  of  afiairs,  our  expectation  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  Taos  was  cut  off.  I  had  here  the  satisfaction  to 
meet  our  good  bufialo-hunter  of  1842,  Christopher  Carson, 
whose  services  I  considered  myself  fortunate  to  secure  again ; 
%^d  as  A  reinforcement  of  mules  was  absolutely  necessary,  I 
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dispatched  him  immediately,  with  an  account  of  our  neoeni^ 
ties,  to  Mr.  Charles  Bent,  whose  principal  post  is  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  abopt  seventy-five  miles  below  FonUdne-qui-bouU* 
He  was  directed  to  proceed  from  that  post  by  the  nearest  route 
across  the  country,  and  meet  me,  with  what  animals  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain,  at  St.  Vrain's  fort.  I  also  admitted  into  the 
party  Charles  Towns,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  a  serviceable  maa, 
with  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  voyageur.  According  to 
our  observations,  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  SBP 
ly  2a^^  its  longitude  104^  58^  3(K^  and  its  elevation  above 
the  sea  4,680  feet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  time  for  Maxwell's  arrivid 
having  expired,  we  resumed  our  journey,  leaving  for  him  a 
note,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  I  would  wait  for  him  at  St. 
Vrain's  fort,  until  the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  the  event  that  he 
should  succeed  in  his  commission.     Our  direction  was  up  thei 
Boiling  Spring  river,  it  being  my  intention  to  visit  the  cele 
brated  springs  from  which  the  river  takes  its  name,  and  whicf. 
are  on  its  upper  waters,  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  peak.     Our  ani 
mals  fared  well  while  we  were  on  this  stream,  there  bein^. 
everywhere  a  great  abundance  of  prele,     Ipomea  leptophi^ 
in  bloom,  was  a  characteristic  plant  along  the  river,  geneAill^ 
in  large  bunches,  with  two  to  five  flowers  on  each.    BeautifUi 
clusters  of  the  plant  resembling  miraMUs  jalapa  were  numer 
ous,  and  glycyrrhna  lepidata  was  a  characteristic  of  the  hot. 
toms.     Currants  nearly  ripe  were  abundant,  and  among  fh(. 
shrubs  which  covered  the  bottom  was  a  very  luxuriant  growtl. 
of  chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  four  to  six  feet  high.     On  the  ai' 
temoon  of  the  17th  we  entered  among  the  broken  ridges  at  thtf 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  river  made  several  forkn 
Leaving  the  camp  to  follow  slowly,  I  rode  ahead  in  the  afler« 
noon  in  search  of  the  springs.     In  the  mean  time,  the  clouda^ 
which  had  been  gathered  all  the  afternoon  over  the  mountainsy^ 
began  to  roll  down  their  sides ;  and  a  storm  so  violent  burst 
upon  me,  that  it  appeared  I  had  entered  the  storehouse  of  the 
thunder-storms.     I  continued,  however,  to  ride  along  up  the 
river  until  about  sunset,  and  was  beginning  to  be  doubtful  of 
finding  the  springs  before  the  next  day,  when  I.  came  suddenly 
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upoB  a  lavge  smooth  rock,  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter, 
wh^re  the  water  from  several  springs  was  babbling  and  boil- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  a  white  incrustation,  with  which  it  had 
covered  a  portion  of  the  rock.  As  this  did  not  correspond  with 
the  description  given  me  by  the  hunters,  I  did  not  stop  to  taste 
the  water,  but  dismounting,  walked  a  little  way  up  the  river, 
and,  passing  through  a  narrow  thicket  of  shrubbery  bordering 
the  stream,  stepped  directly  upon  a  huge  white  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  river,  already  become  a  torrent,  foamed 
ahng,  broken  by  a  small  fall.  A  deer  which  had  been  drink- 
ing at  the  spring  was  startled  by  my  approach,  and,  springing 
acioss  the  river,  bounded  off  up  the  mountain.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock,  which  had  apparently  been  formed  by  deposi- 
tion, was  a  beautiful  white  basin,  overhung  by  currant  bushes, 
in  which  the  cold  clear  water  bubbled  up,  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion  by  the  escaping  gas,  and  overflowing  the  rock,  which  it  had 
almost  entirely  covered  with  a  smooth  crust  of  glistening  white. 
[  had  all  day  refrained  from  drinking,  reserving  myself  for  the 
spying  ;  and  as  I  could  not  well  be  more  wet  than  the  rain  had 
already  made  me,  I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  basin,  and 
dttoik  heartily  of  the  delightful  water.  The  spring  is  situated 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  beautifully  timber- 
ed, which  sweep  closely  round,  shutting  up  the  little  valley  in 
a  kind  of  cove.  As  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  I  rode  quickly 
down  the  river,  on  which  I  found  the  camp  a  few  miles  below. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  beautiful  and  clear ;  and,  all 
the  people  being  anxious  to  drink  of  these  famous  waters,  we 
eneamped  immediately  at  the  springs,  and  spent  there  a  very 
pleasant  day.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  another  lo- 
cality of  springs,  which  are  entirely  of  the  same  nature.  The 
water  has  a  very  agreeable  taste,  which  Mr.  Preuss  found  very 
much  to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  Selter  springs  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Nassau,  a  country  famous  for  wine  and  mineral  wa. 
ters ;  and  it  is  almost  entirely  of  the  same  character,  though 
sHlI  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  famous  Bear  springs,  near 
Bear  river  of  the  Great  Salt  lake.  The  following  is  an  analy- 
sis of  an  incrustation  with  which  the  water  had  covered  a  pieoa 

of  wood  lying  on  the  rock : 
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CarbooiUe  of  vuguemm,  ••••••    1«$| 

Sulphate  of  limoi  \ 

Chloride  of  calcium,     >-•••••  -dS 

Chloride  of  magnesia,  / 

SHica, -    1*50 

Vegetable  natter,      .....*.  "dO 

Ifoifltiire  an4  Iom,          •        •        *        ^        •        •  •    4*61 

KM^eo 

At  eleren  o'clock,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
73^,  that  of  the  water  in  this  was  60*5^  ;  and  that  of  the  uppe^ 
spring,  which  issued  from  the  flat  rock,  more  exposed  to  the  sun, 
was  69^.  At  sunset,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  60^| 
that  of  the  lower  springs  was  58^,  and  that  of  the  upper  6i<^« 

19th. — ^A  beautiful  and  clear  morning,  with  a  slight  breeze 
from  the  northwest ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  sunrise  be* 
ing  57*6o.  At  this  time  the  temperature  of  the  lower  eprfng 
was  57*8^,  springs  was  68^,  and  that  of  the  upper  54*3^3. 

The  trees  in  the  neighborhood  were  birch,  willow,  pine,  ancf 
an  oak  resembling  quercus  aJha.  In  the  shrubbery  along^  the 
river  are  currant  bushes,  (rihes,)  of  which  the  fruit  has  a  sin-* 
gular  piny  flavor ;  and  on  the  mountain  side,  in  a  red  gravelly 
soil,  is  a  remarkable  coniferous  tree,  (perhaps  an  dbies,)  having 
the  leaves  singularly  long,  broad  and  scattered,  with  bushes  of 
9piraa  aricBfoUa,  By  our  observations,  this  place  is  6,8M 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  latitude  38^  52^  10",  and  longitude^ 
1 05O  22^  W\ 

Resuming  our  journey  on  this  morning,  we  descended  the 
river,  in  order  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  fork,  which  I 
proposed  to  ascend.  The  left  bank  of  the  river  here  is  very 
much  broken.  There  is  a  handsome  little  bottom  on  the  rights 
and  both  banks  are  exceedingly  picturesque — strata  of  red 
rock,  in  nearly  perpendicular  walls,  crossing  the  valley  from 
north  to  south.  About  three  miles  below  the  springs,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  nearly  perpendicular  limestoher 
rook,  presenting  a  uniformly  unbroken  surface,  twenty  to  forty* 
feet  high,  containing  very  great  numbers  of  a  large  univalve 
•hell,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  genus  moceramus. 

In  contact  with  this,  to  the  westward.  Was  another 
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df  Imlestone,  oontaining  fossil  shells  of  a  different  character ; 
and  still  higher  up  oa  the  stream  were  parallel  strata,  consisu 
tng  of  a  compact  somewhat  crystalline  limestone,  and  argilla- 
ceous bituminous  limestone  in  thin  layers.  During  the  morn- 
ing, we  traveled  up  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Fontaine^ui'bf'uii 
river,  our  road  being  roughened  by  frequent  deep  gullies  tim^ 
bered  with  pine,  and  halted  to  noon  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
stream,  timbered  principally  with  the  narrow-leaved  oottonwood, 
^MfnilM  angustifatioy)  called  by  the  Canadians  Hard  amere.  On 
a  lull  near  by,  were  two  remarkable  columns  of  a  grayish- white 
cooglomerate  roek,  one  of  which  was  about  twenty  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  surmounted  by  slabs  of  a  dark 
ftarmgHious  conglomerate,  forming  black  cape,  and  adding  very 
nmeh  to  their  columnar  effect  at  a  distance.  This  rock  is  very 
destructible  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the  hill,  of  which 
they  formerly  constituted  a  part,  is  entirely  abraded. 

A  shaiB:  of  the  gun-carriage  was  broken  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  we  made,  an  early  halt,  the  stream  being  from  twelve  to 
tt¥enty  feet  wide,  with  clear  water.  As  usual,  the  clouds  had 
gathered  to  a  storm  over  the  mountains,  and  we  had  a  showery 
enwaing.  At  sunset,  the  thermometer  stood  at  62^,  and  our 
Ovation  above  the  sea  was  6,580  feet. 

2Qth. — ^This  morning  (as  we  generally  found  the  mornings 
uodbr  these  mountains)  was  very  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the 
air  cool  and  pleasant,  with  the  thermometer  at  44^.  We  con* 
tinued  our  march  up  the  stream,  along  a  green  sloping  bottom, 
between  pine  hills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  main  Black  hills 
(A  tbe  other,  towards  the  ridge  whic^  separates  the  waters  of 
t^  Platte  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  As  we  approached  the 
diving  ridge,  the  whole  valley  was  radiant  with  ilowei^ ;  blue, 
}|fetiow,  pink,  white,  scarlet,  and  purple,  vie  with  each  other' 
iji»s|dendor.  Esparcette  was  one  of  the  highly  characteristic 
plants,  and  a  bright-looking  (bwer  (gaillardia  arisUOd)  was 
¥ery  frequent ;  but  the  most  abundant  plant  along  our  road  to- 
da^,  WB3 geranium  maculaium,  which  is  the  characteristic  plant 
OP  this  porticmof  the  diving  grounds.  Crossing  to  the  waters  of 
the  PlaCte^  fields  of  blue  flax  added  to  the  magnificence  of  thi# 

nwwitiiin  giirdsn;  thitt  was  oosaiioiii41y  f(>u/  lipet  m  Mgft^ 
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whieh  was  a  luxuriance  of  growth  that  I  rarely  saw  tMf  al« 
most  universal  plant  attain  throughout  the  journey.  CostiitRi. 
ing  down  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  among  high  and  very  steep 
timbered  hills,  covered  with  fragments  of  rock,  towards  even- 
ing  we  issued  from  the  piny  region,  and  made  a  late  encanq). 
ment  near  Poundcake  rock,  on  that  fork  of  the  river  which  we 
had  ascended  on  the  8th  of  July.  Our  animals  enjoyed  the 
abundant  rushes  this  evening,  as  the  flies  wero  so  bad  anciong 
the  pines  that  they  had  been  much  harassed.  A  deer  was 
killed  here  this  evening ;  and  again  the  evening  was  overcast, 
and  a  collection  of  brilliant  red  clouds  in  the  west  Mras  follow- 
ed by  the  customary  squall  of  rain. 

AchiUea  mUkfoUum  (milfoil)  was  among  the  characteris^c 
plants  of  the  river  bottoms  to-day.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
common  plants  during  the  whole  of  our  journey,  occurring  in 
almost  every  variety  of  situation.  I  noticed  it  on  the  lowlands 
of  the  rivers,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  near  to  the 
snow  among  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

During  this  excursion,  we  had  surveyed  to  its  head  one  of 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  75  miles  in 
length,  and  entirely  completed  our  survey  of  the  South  fork  of 
the  Platte,  to  the  extreme  sources  of  that  portion  of  the  river 
which  belongs  to  the  plains,  and  heads  in  the  broken  hilis  of 
the  Arkansas  dividing  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
That  portion  of  its  waters  which  were  collected  among  these 
mountains,  it  was  hoped  to  explore  on  our  homeward  voyage. 

Reaching  St.  Vrain's  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we 
found  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  party  in  good  order  and  excel- 
lent health,  and  my  true  and  reliable  friend.  Kit  Carson,  who 
had  brought  with  him  ten  good  mules,  with  the  necessary 
pack-saddles.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  oflen  endured  every 
extremity  of  want  during  the  course  of  his  mountain  life,  ai^ 
knew  well  the  value  of  provisions  in  this  country,  had  watch- 
ed over  our  stock  with  jealous  vigilance,  and  there  was  an 
abundance  of  flour,  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee,  in  the  camp ;  and 
again  we  fared  luxuriously.  Meat  was,  however,  very  scarce ; 
and  two  very  small  pigs,  .which  we  obtained  at  the  £Ht;(.did 
not  go  far  among  forty  men.     Mr.  Fit:q>ftriek  .hc«hbMii 
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bttre  a  weeki  doriiig  which  tune  his  men  had  been  oocapied  in 
lefitting  the  camp ;  and  the  repose  had  been  Yeiy  beneficial  to 
his  animalsy  which  were  now  in  tolerably  good  condition. 

I  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  certain  information  in  r^ard 
ta  the  character  of  the  passes  in  this  portion  of  the  Roclcy 
Mountain  range,  which  had  always  been  represented  as  im* 
practicable  for  carriages,  but  the  exploration  of  which  was  in* 
cidentally  contemplated  by  my  instructions,  with  the  view  of 
finding  some  convenient  point  of  passage  for  the  road  of  emi- 
gration, which  would  enable  it  to  reach,  on  a  more  direct  line, 
the  usual  ford  of  the  Great  Colorado — a  place  considered  as 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  country  beyond  that  river.  It 
is  singular,  that  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  I 
could  find  no  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  guide 
us  to  the  plains  at  their  western  base ;  but  the  race  of  trap, 
pers,  who  formerly  lived  in  their  recesses,  has  almost  oitirely 
disappeared— dwindled  to  a  few  scattered  individuals — some 
one  or  two  of  whom  are  regularly  killed  in  the  course  of  each 
year  by  the  Indians.  You  will  remember,  that  in  the  previous 
year  I  brought  with  me  to  their  village  near  this  post,  and  bos 
pitably  treated  on  the  way,  several  Cheyenne  Indians,  whom 
I  met  on  the  Lower  Platte.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  here, 
these  were  out  with  a  party  of  Indians,  (themselves  the  princi* 
pal  men,)  which  discovered  a  few  trappers  in  the  neighboring 
mountains,  whom  they  immediately  murdered,  although  one 
of  them  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  country,  and  was 
perfectly  well  known,  as  he  had  grown  gray  among  them. 

Through  this  portion  of  the  mountains,  also,  are  the  cus- 
tomary roads  of  the  war  parties  going  out  against  the  Utah 
and  Shoshonee  Indians;  and  occasionally  parties  from  the 
Crow  nation  make  their  way  down  to  the  southward  along 
this  chain,  in  the  expectation  of  surprising  some  straggling 
kxiges  of  their  enemies.  Shortly  before  our  arrival,  one  of 
their  parties  had  attacked  an  Arapaho  village  in  the  vicinity, 
which  they  had  found  unexpectedly  strong ;  and  their  assault 
was  tum^  into  a  rapid  flight  and  a  hot  pursuit,  in  which  they 
had  been  compelled. to  abandon  the  animals  they  had  roda. 
Ma4  cfOi^P^  <^  fheir  war-boises. 
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Into  this  uncertain  and  dangerous  region,  small  parties  of' 
three  or  four  trappers,  who  now  could  collect  together,  rarely 
ventured ;  and  consequently  it  was  seldom  visited  and  littler 
known.     Having  determined  to  try  the  passage  by  a  pass 
through  a  spur  of  the  mountains  made  by  the  Cache^-la^Povt^ 
dre  river,  which  rises  in  the  high  bed  of  mountains  around 
Long's  peak,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  avoid  any  encumbrano^ 
which  would  occasion  detention,  and  accordingly  again  sepa-' 
rated  the  party  into  two  divisions— -one  of  which,  under  the* 
command  of  Mr«  Fitzpatrick,  was  directed  to  cross  the  plains 
to  the  mouth  of  Laramie  river,  and,  continuing  thence  its  route 
along  the  usual  emigrant  road,  meet  me  at  Fort  Hall,  a  post 
belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  situated  on  Snake 
liver,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  al- 
though  better  known  to  us  as  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia. 
The  latter  name  is  there  restricted  to  one  of  the  upper  forkm 
ai  the  river. 

Our  Delaware  Indians  having  determined  to  return  to  their 
Inmes,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  this  party  with  a  good 
honter ;  and  I  aocordingly  engaged  in  that  capacity  Alexander. 
Godey,  a  young  man  about  25  years  of  age,^  who  had  been  in- 
this  country  six  or  seven  years,  all  of  which  time  had  been 
actively  employed  in  hunting  for  the  support  of  the  posts,  or' 
in  solitary  trading  expeditions  among  the  Indians.  In  courage^ 
and  professional  skill  he  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Carson,  and 
oonetantiy  afterwards  was  among  the  best  and  most  efficient  of* 
the  party,  and  in  difficult  situations  was  of  incalculable  value;. 
Ifiram  Powers,  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  Mr.  Fitzpatriok's 
party,  was  discharged  at  this  place. 

A  French  engag^y  at  Lupton's  fbrt,  had  been  shot  in  the 
back  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  died  during  our  absence  to  the- 
Arkansas.  The  wife  of  the  murdered  man,  an  Indian  woman 
of  the  Snake  nation,  desirous,  like  Naomi  of  old,  to  return  to* 
her  people,  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  travel. with 
my  party  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bear  river,  where  she  expected^ 
to  meet  with  some  of  their  villages.  Happier  than  the  Jewish 
widow,  she  oiurried  with  her  two  •  children,  pretty  little  hal^- 
Moaodsy  who  added  much  to  the  livelinsas  of  ti^e  oaai^.     Hm 
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IwggiigD  was  eanried  on  five  or  six  pack-horses ;  and  I  gave  her 
m  small  tent,  for  which  I  no  longer  had  any  use,  as  I  had 
pfiocured  a  lodge  at  the  fort. 

For  my  own  party  I  selected  the  following  men,  a  nombef 
oi  whom  old  associations  had  rendered  agreeable  to  me : 

Charles  Preuss,  Christopher  Carson,  Basil  Lajeimesse,  Pran* 
9Dis  Badeau,  J.  B.  Bemier,  Louis  Menard,  Raphael  Proue« 
Jwoob  Dodson,  Louis  Zindel,  Henry  Lee,  J.  8.  Deroeier,  Fran- 
^ots  Lajeunesse,  and  Auguste  Vasquez. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  post  Is  40^  16^  33^^  and 
its  longitude  105<3  12^  23^^  depending,  wi:h  all  the  other  Ion- 
g^tudes  along  this  portion  of  the  line,  upon  a  subsequent  occuU 
tation  of  September  13,  1843,  to  which  they  are  referred  by 
the  chronometer.  Its  distance  from  Kansas  landing,  by  the 
load  we  traveled,  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  very 
winding  along  the  lower  Kansas  river,)  was  750  miles.  The 
rate  of  the  chrcmometer,  determined  by  observations  at  this 
piaoe  for  the  interval  of  our  absence,  during  this  month, 
was  33*72^^,  which  you  will  hereafter  see  did  not  sensibly 
change  during  the  ensuing  month,  and  remained  nearly  con- 
slam  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey  across  the  continent. 
This  was  the  rate  used  in  referring  to  St.  Vrain's  fort,  the 
longitude  between  that  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  FoaUune* 

Our  various   barometrical  observations,  which   are  better 
worthy  of  confidence  than  the  isolated  determination  of  1842, 
give^  for  the  elevation  of  the  fort  above  the  sea,  4,930  feet 
The  barometer  here  used  was  also  a  better  one,  and  less  liable 
to  derangement. 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  which  was  allowed  to  my  ani- 
reals  for  necessary  repose,  all  the  arrangements  had  b'^en 
completed,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  we  resumed  our 
respective  routes.  Some  little  trouble  was  experienced  in 
crossing  the  Platte,  the  waters  of  which  were  still  kept  up  by 
rains  and  melting  snow ;  and  having  traveled  only  about  four 
miles,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  on  Thompson's  creek,  where 
we  were  very  much  disturbed  by  musquitoes. 
:^^e  Ibllowing  days  we  continued  our  march  westwaid  vmr 
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aonip«rfttiye  plainsy  and,  fording  the  Caehe-ft-la-Pon^hre  «i  "AMi 
morning  of  the  28th,  entered  the  Black  hilla,  and  nooiied  <m 
this  stream  in  the  mountains  beyond  them.  Passing  over  i| 
ine  large  bottom  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a  filace  where 
the  river  was  shut  up  in  the  hills ;  and,  ascending  a  ravine, 
made  a  laborious  and  very  difficult  passage  around  by  a  gap, 
striking  the  river  again  about  dusk.  A  little  labor,  however, 
would  remove  this  difficulty,  and  render  the  road  to  this  pdnt 
a  very  excellent  one.  The  evening  closed  in  dark  with  ram^ 
and  the  mountains  looked  gloomy. 

89th. — ^Leaving  our  encampment  about  seven  in  the  mom* 
ing,  we  traveled  until  three  in  the  afternoon  along  the  rive«i 
which,  for  the  distance  of  about  six  miles,  runs  directly  through 
a  spur  of  the  main  mountains. 

We  were  ccHnpelled  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  cron 
the  river  eight  or  nine  times,  at  difficult,  deep,  and  locky 
fords,  the  stream  running  with  great  force,  swollen  by  tb« 
rains — a  true  mountain  torrent,  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide. 
It  was  a  mountain  valley  of  the  narrowest  kind — almost  a 
ehasm — and  the  scenery  very  wild  and  beautiful.  Towering 
mountains  rose  round  about ;  their  sides  sometimes  dark  with 
forests  of  pine,  and  sometimes  with  lofty  precipices,  washed 
by  the  river ;  while  below,  as  if  they  indemnified  themselves 
in  luxuriance  for  the  scanty  space,  the  green  river-bottom  was 
covered  with  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  their  tall  spikes  some- 
times rising  above  our  heads  as  we  rode  among  them.  A  pro* 
fusion  of  blossoms  on  a  white  flowering  vine,  {elemaii9  lasiatMy) 
which  was  abundant  along  the  river,  contrasted  handsomely 
with  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  mountains  appearml 
to  be  composed  of  a  greenish-gray  and  red  granite,  which  in 
some  places  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  makii^Bp 
a  red  soil. 

The  stream  was  wooded  with  cottonwood,  box-elder,  and 
cherry,  with  currant  and  serviceberry  bushes.  After  a  some, 
what  laborious  day  during  which  it  had  rained  incessantly, 
we  encamped  near  the  end  of  the  pass  at  the  mouth  of  a  smtdl 
creek,  in  sight  of  the  great  Laramie  plains.  It  continued  ts 
Mia  baavUy,  and  at  evening  the  mountaimi  Vfr«  hid  te  ^sifts; 
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Jmtlhere  was  no  laok  of  wood,  and  tbe  laife  iSns  W€  made  to 
jdry  our  clothes  were  very  comfortable ;  and  at  night  the  hunteiv 
4paaie  in  with  a  fine  deer.  Rough  and  difficult  as  we  found  the 
.|Mi^  to.day»  an  excellent  road  may  be  made  with  a  little  labov. 
£levation  of  the  camp  5,540  feet,  and  distance  from  St.  Vram'a 
(brt  56  miles, 

90th. — The  day  was  bright  again ;  the  thermometer  at  sun. 
fis^  52° ;  and  leaving  our  encampment  at  e%ht  o'clock,  in 
about  half  a  mile  we  crossed  the  Cache-d'la-Pimdre  river  for 
the  last  time  ;  and,  entering  a  smoother  country,  we  traveled 
,lUong  a  kind  of  vallan,  bounded  on  the  right  by  red  buttes  and 
jtrecipices,  while  to  the  left  a  high  rolling  country  extended  to 
a  range  of  the  Black  hills,  beyond  which  rose  the  great  moua> 
lains  around  Iiong's  peak. 

By  the  great  quantity  of  snow  visible  among  them,  it  had 
.probably  snowed  heavily  there  the  previous  day,  while  it  had 
rained  on  us  in  the  valley. 

We  halted  at  noon  on  a  amall  branch ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
traveled  over  a  high  country,  gradually  ascending  towards  a 
.rsAge  of  buUMf  or  high  bills  covered  with  pines,  which  forms 
4he  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  w«  had  lefl  and  those  of 
.Laramie  river. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  encamped  at  a  spring  of  cold  water, 
jiear  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  having  increased  our  elevation 
to  7,520  feet.  During  the  day  we  had  traveled  24  miles.  Bjr 
some  indifferent  observations,  our  latitude  is  41^  02'  19^^.  A 
.species  of  hedeome  was  characteristic  along  the  whole  day's 
joute^ 

Emerging  from  the  mountains,  we  entered  a  regicm  of  bright, 
fair  weather.  In  my  experience  in  this  country,  I  was  foroi- 
bly  impressed  with  the  iiJQerent  character  of  the  climate  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  The  vast  prairie 
plain  on  the  east  is  .like  the  ocean;  the  rain  and  clouds  from 
the  constantly  evaporating  snow  of  the  mountains  rushing  down 
into  the  heated  air  of  the  plains,  on  which  you  will  have  occa* 
fiion  to  remark  the  frequent  storms  of  rain  we  encountered  du* 
jring  our  journey. 
^  3^t.*<-Th«  iwrning  wfyi  ^Isari  Wfl9^§aratuii»  48^»    A  Sm$ 
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rolling  roady  among  piny  and  grassy  hills,  brought  us  this  moax* 
ing  into  a  large  trail  where  an  Indian  village  had  recently 
passed.  The  weather  was  pleasant  and  cool ;  we  were  dis- 
turbed by  neither  musquitoes  nor  flies ;  and  the  country  was 
certainly  extremely  beautifuL  The  slopes  and  broad  ravines 
were  absolutely  covered  with  fields  of  flowers  of  the  most  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  colors.  Among  those  which  had  not  hith- 
erto made  their  appearance,  and  which  here  were  character 
istic,  was  a  new  delphmiMny  of  a  green  and  lustrous  metallie 
blue  color,  mingled  with  compact  fields  of  several  bright-CDl* 
ored  varieties  of  astragalus,  which  were  crowded  together  in 
splendid  profusion.  This  trail  conducted  us,  through  a  remarl^ 
able  defile,  to  a  little  timbered  creek,  up  which  we  wound  our 
way,  passing  by  a  singular  and  massive  wall  of  dark-red  gran** 
ite.  The  formation  of  the  country  is  a  red  feldspathic  granite^ 
overlaying  a  decomposing  mass  of  the  same  rock,  forming  the 
soil  of  all  this  region,  which  everywhere  is  red  and  gravelly^ 
and  appears  to  be  of  a  great  floral  fertility. 

As  we  emerged  on  a  small  tiibutary  of  the  Laramie  rivei^ 
coming  in  sight  of  its  principal  stream,  the  flora  became  per* 
fectly  magnificent;  and  we  congratulated  ourselves,  as  ws 
rode  along  our  pleasant  road,  that  we  had  substituted  this  kff 
the  uninteresting  country  between  Laramie  hills  and  the  Swee^ 
Water  valley.  We  had  no  meat  for  supper  last  night  or  break- 
fast this  morning,  and  were  glad  to  see  Carson  come  in  at  noM 
with  a  good  antelope. 

A  meridian  observation  of  the  sun  placed  us  in  latitude 
410  04^  06^^.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  on  the  Laramie 
river,  which  is  here  very  thinly  timbered  with  scattered  gnnips 
of  Cottonwood  at  considerable  intervals.  From  our  camp,  we 
are  able  to  distinguish  the  gorges,  in  which  are  the  sources  c^ 
Cache-d-la-Poudre  and  Laramie  rivers ;  and  the  Medicine  Bow 
mountain,  towards  the  point  of  which  we  are  directing  qui; 
course  this  afternoon,  has  been  in  sight  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  By  observation  the  latitude  was  41°  \b^  02'''',  and  longi- 
tude 106O  16'  64".  The  same  beautiful  flora  continued  till 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  suddenly  disappeared,  with 
CLs  red  soil,  which  became  sandy,  and  of  a  whitish-gray  oolorv 
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The  eTening  was  tolerably  clear ;  temperature  at  sunset  64P, 
The  day's  journey  was  30  miles. 


AUGUST. 

'  1st.— *'The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  sunrise  tern- 
JMsrature  at  42<^.  We  traveled  to-day  over  a  plain,  or  open 
rolling  country,  at  the  foot  of  the  Medicine  Bow  mountain ; 
Ihe  soil  in  the  morning  being  sandy,  with  fragments  of  rock 
abundant,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  approached  closer 
to  the  mountain,  so  stony  that  we  made  but  little  way.  The 
beautiful  plants  of  yesterday  reappeared  occasionally ;  flax  in 
bloom  occurred  during  the  morning,  and  esparcette  in  luKui^ 
riant  abundance  was  a  characteristic  of  the  stony  ground  vax^iiq 
afternoon.  The  camp  was  roused  into  a  little  etxehciniept>li|f 
a  chase  after  a  buflalo  bull,  and  an  encount^i*  w^'^mnwaJt 
fSarty  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians  abontiSifr^strongv^j  .Haves 
and  antelope  were  seen  during  the  day,  am|[  one'tef^the'^lattisiil 
Was  killed.  The  Laramie  peak  was  in  sigh^ihis^sA^Biiiom 
The  evening  was  clear,  with  scattered  clouds ;  temperature 
0SP.     The  day's  journey  was  26  miles. 

'  Sd. — ^Temperature  at  sunrise  52^,  and  scenery  and  weather 
made  our  road  to-day  delightful.  The  neighboring  mountain 
is  thickly  studded  with  pines,  intermingled  with  the  brighter 
fi)liege  of  aspens,  and  occasional  spots  like  lawns  between  the 
patches  of  snow  among  the  pines,  and  here  and  there  on  the 
heights.  Our  route  below  lay  over  a  comparative  plain,  cov* 
eiied  with  the  same  brilliant  vegetation,  and  the  day  was  clear 
vad  pleasantly  cool.  During  the  morning,  we  crossed  many 
iKrean»s,  clear  and  rocky,  and  broad  grassy  \  alleys,  of  a  strong 
black  soil,  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  and  producing 
excellent  pasturage.  These  were  timbered  with  the  red  wil- 
low and  long-leaved  cottonwood,  mingled  with  aspen,  as  we 
approached  the  mountain  more  nearly  towards  noon.  Espar- 
tette  was  a  characteristic,  and  flax  occurred  frequently  in 
blocmi.     We  halted  at  noon  on  the  most  western  fork  of  Lara 

7* 
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Diie  riTer-««  handaome  stream  about  sizty  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  deep,  with  clear  water  and  a  swift  ourrent^  over  a  bid 
composed  entirely  of  boulders  or  roll-stones.  There  was  a 
large  open  bottom  here,  on  which  were  nuuiy  lodge  poles  lying 
about :  and  in  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  timber  were  three 
strong  forts,  that  appeared  to  have  been  recently  occupied.  At 
this  place  I  became  first  acquainted  with  the  yampah,  {anethmn 
graveoUnBt)  which  I  found  our  Snake  woman  engaged  in  dig- 
ging  in  the  low  timbered  bottom  of  the  creek*  Among  the 
Indians  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  more  particularly 
among  the  Shoshonee  or  Snake  Indians,  in  whose  territory  it 
is  very  abundant,  this  is  considered  the  best  among  the  roots 
used  for  food.  To  us  it  was  an  interesting  plant — a  little  link 
between  the  savage  and  civilized  life.  Here,  among  the  Ifi« 
dians,  its  root  is  a  oonunon  article  of  food,  which  they  take 
pleasure  in  offering  to  strangers ;  while  with  us,  in  a  consicter^ 
able  portion  of  America  and  Europe,  the  seeds  are  used  to 
flavor  soup.  It  grows  nrx>re  abundantly,  and  in  greater  luxu- 
riance, on  one  of  the  neighboring  tributaries  of  the  Ckilorado, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  this  region ;  and  on  that  stream,  to 
which  the  Snakes  are  accustomed  to  resort  every  year  to  pfo- 
cure  a  supply  of  their  favorite  plant,  they  have  bestowed  the 
name  of  Ydtnpah  river.  Among  the  trappers  it  is  generally 
known  as  Little  Snake  river ;  but  in  this  and  other  instances, 
where  it  illustrated  the  history  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country,  I  have  preferred  to  retain  on  the  map  the  aboriginal 
name.  By  a  meridional  observation,  the  latitude  is  41^  46^  59". 
In  the  afternoon  we  took  our  way  directly  across  the  spurs 
from  the  point  of  the  mountain,  where  we  had  several  ridges 
to  cross ;  and,  although  the  road  was  not  rendered  bad  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  made  extremely  rough  by  the  stiff 
tough  bushes  of  ariemuia  tridenUUay*  in  this  country  oonmicady 
called  sage. 


*  Tho  greater  portion  of  our  Bubsequent  jonmey  was  through  a  region 
where  this  shrub  constituted  the  tree  of  the  country ;  and,  as  it  will  often 
be  mentioned  in  occasional  descriptions,  the  word  0r.emtsia  only  will  be 
vnd,  without  the  specific  name. 
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06  tthrub  DOW  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  oompacft 
fields  ;  and  we  were  about  to  quit  for  a  long  time  this  oountrj 
of  exoellent  pasturage  and  brilliant  flowers.  Ten  or  tw^TS 
baffitlo  bulls  were  seen  during  the  afternoon ;  and  we  wera 
feurprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  red  ox.  We  gathered 
ttround  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  acquaintance,  with  all 
imr  domestic  feelings  as  much  awakened  as  if  we  had  ocnne  in 
idghi  of  an  old  farm-house.  He  had  probably  made  his  escape 
from  some  party  of  emigrants  on  Green  river ;  and,  with  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  some  old  green  field,  he  was  pursuing 
the  straightest  course  for  the  frontier  that  the  country  admitted^ 
We  carried  him  along  with  us  as  a  prize ;  and,  when  it  wai 
found  in  the  morning  that  he  had  wandered  off,  I  would  not 
let  him  be  pursued,  for  I  would  rather  have  gone  through  a 
•tarvjng  time  of  three  entire*  days,  than  let  him  be  killed  afie? 
he  had  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  so  &r  among  the  Indians* 
i  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Bent's  people  of  an  ox  bom  and  rai&i 
ed  at  St.  Vrain's  fort,  which  made  his  escape  from  them  at 
Elm  grove,  near  the  frontier,  having  come  in  that  year  with 
the  wagons.  They  were  oa  their  way  out,  and  saw  occasion^ 
ally  places  where  he  had  eaten  and  laid  down  to  rest ;  but  did 
not  see  him  for  about  700  miles,  when  they  overtook  him  am 
the  road,  traveling  along  to  the  fort,  having  unaccountably 
escaped  Indians  and  every  other  mischance. 

We  encamped  at  evening  on  the  principal  fork  of  Medicine 
Bow  river,  near  to  an  isdated  mountain  called  the  Medioini 
BuUe,  which  a^>eared  to  be  about  1,800  feet  above  the  plain^ 
ikom  which  it  rises  abruptly,  and  was  still  white,  nearly  to  its 
base,  with  a  great  quantity  of  snow.  The  streams  were  tim« 
Dered  with  the  long-leaved  cottonwood  and  red  willow ;  and 
during  the  afternoon  a  species  of  onion  was  very  abundant.  I 
obtained  here  an  immersion  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter^ 
which,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  chronometer^ 
placed  us  in  longitude  106<^  AT  2b^\  The  latitude,  by  obser^ 
Vation,  was  41^  87^  16'''';  elevation  above  the  sea^  7,800  feet^ 
and  distance  from  St.  Vrain's  fort,  147  miles. 

3d. — There  was  a  white  frost  last  night;  the  morning  is 
dear  and  cool.     We  were  early  on  the  road,-  having  break* 
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fiwtad  before  minrifley  and  in  a  few  miles'  travel  enteied^^  -''- 
pan  of  the  Medicine  BuUe^  tlirough  which  led  a  broad  tndli 
which  had  been  recently  traveled  by  a  very  large  party.  Im* 
mediately  in  the  pass,  the  road  was  broken  by  ravines,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  clear  a  way  through  groves  of  aspens,  which  '- 
generally  made  their  appearance  when  we  reached  elerated 
regions.  According  to  the  barometer,  this  was  8,300  feet ;  and 
while  we  were  detained  in  opening  a  road,  I  obtained  a  meri<* 
dional  observation  of  the  sun,  which  gave  41^  35'  48^^  for  the 
latitude  of  the  pass.  The  Medicine  Butte  is  isolated  by  a 
small  tributary  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  but  the  moun« 
tains  approach  each  other  very  nearly ;  the  stream  running  at 
their  feet.  On  the  south  they  are  smooth,  with  occasion^ 
streaks  of  pine ;  but  the  butte  itself  is  ragged,  with  escarp* 
ments  of  red  feldspathic  granite«  and  dark  with  pines;  t^ 
snow  reaching  from  the  summit  t  within  a  few  hundred  ieet 
of  the  trail.  The  granite  hero  was  moro  compact  and  durable 
than  that  in  the  formation  which  we  had  passed  through  a  few 
days  before  to  the  eastward  of  Laramie.  Continuing  our  wa]^ 
over  a  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  pass,  whero  the  road  was 
terribly  rough  with  artemisia,  we  made  our  evening  encamp* 
ment  on  the  creek,  where  it  took  a  northern  direction,  unfavor^ 
ably  to  the  course  we  were  pursuing.  Bands  of  bufialo  wem 
discovered  as  we  came  down  upon  the  plain;  and  Carsoft 
brought  into  the  camp  a  cow  which  had  the  fat  on  the  fleece 
two  inches  thick.  Even  in  this  country  of  rich  pasturage  and 
abundant  game,  it  is  rare  that  a  hunter  chances  upon  a  finer 
animal.  Our  voyage  had  already  been  long,  but  this  was  the 
first  good  buffalo  meat  we  had  obtained.  We  traveled  to-day 
26  miles. 

4th. — ^The  morning  was  clear  and  calm ;  and,  leaving  the 
creek,  we  traveled  towards  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  xfii^ 
a  plain  which  was  rendered  rough  and  broken  by  ravines^ 
With  the  exception  of  some  thin  grasses,  the  sandy  soil  her^ 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  artemisia,  with  its  usual 
turpentine  odor.  We  had  expected  to  meet  with  some  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  river,  but  happened  to  strike  it  where  there  waa 
a  verv  excellent  ford,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  left  bank,  two: 
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ImiBfapttd  mUes  from  St.  Yrain^s  forU  The  hunlerB  brought  in 
paqk-aoiBials  loaded  with  fine  meat.  According  to  our  imper* 
fectJuDowledge  of  the  country,  there  should  have  been  a  small 
affliittQt  to  this  stream  a  few  miles  higher  up ;  and  in  the  after. 
noc#  we  continued  our  way  among  the  river  hills,  in  the  ex- 
peolalipn  of  encamping  upon  it  in  the  evening.  The  ground 
proved  to  be  so  exceedingly  difficult,  broken  up  into  hills,  ter- 
minaiing  in  escarpments  and  broad  ravines,  five  hundred  or 
six  liundred  feet  deep,  with  sides  so  precipitous  that  we  could 
scarc^y  find  a  place  to  descend,  that,  towards  sunset,  I  turned 
directly  in  towards  the  river,  and,  after  nightfall,  entered  a  sort 
of  ravine.  We  were  obliged  to  feel  our  way,  and  clear  a  road 
in  the  darkness ;  the  surface  being  much  broken,  and  the  pro* 
gres»  of  the  carriages  being  greatly  obstructed  by  the  artemi« 
sia,  which  had  a  luxuriant  growth  of  four  to  six  feet  in  iieight* 
We  had  scrambled  along  this  guUey  for  several  hours,  during 
which  we  had  knocked  off  the  carriage-lamps,  broken  a  ther. 
mometer  and  several  small  articles,  when,  fearing  to  lose  some- 
thing  of  more  importance,  I  halted  for  the  night  at  ten  o'clock 
Our^  animals  were  turned  down  towards  the  river,  that  they 
might  pick  up  what  little  grass  they  could  find ;  and  after  a 
little  liearch,  some  water  was  found  in  a  small  ravine,  and  im- 
proved  by  digging.  We  lighted  up  the  ravine  with  fires  of 
artemisia,  and  about  midnight  sat  down  to  a  supper  which  we 
were  hungry  enough  to  find  delightful — although  the  buffalo* 
meat  was  crusted  with  sand,  and  the  coffee  was  bitter  with  the 
wormwood  taste  of  the  artemisia  leaves. 

A  successful  day's  hunt  had  kept  our  hunters  occupied  until 
late,  .and  they  slept  out,  but  rejoined  us  at  daybreak,  when, 
.finding  ourselves  only  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  we  followed 
the  savine  down,  and  camped  in  a  Cottonwood  grove  on  a  beau* 
tiful  grassy  bottom,  where  our  animals  indemnified  themselves 
for  the  scanty  fare  of  the  past  night.  It  was  quite  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  place ;  a  narrow  strip  of  prairie,  about  five  hun. 
dred'  yards  long,  terminated  at  the  ravine  where  we  entered 
by  high  precipitous  hills  closing  in  upon  the  river,  and  at  the 
upper  end  by  a  ridge  of  low  rolling  hills. 

In  the  precipitous  blufis  were  displayed  *k  succession  (4 
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atraU  oontaining  fossil  v^etaUe  remains,  and  seremllMtfiof 
ooal.  In  some  of  the  beds  the  coal  did  not  appear  to  he  ^r- 
fectly  mineralized,  and  in  some  of  the  seams  it  was  oompiict, 
and  remarkably  lustrous.  In  these  latter  places,  there^i^m 
also  thin  layers  of  a  very  fine  white  salts,  in  powder.  A»W6 
had  a  large  supply  of  meat  in  the  eamp,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  dry,  and  the  surrounding  country  appeared  to  be  well  stiH^Led 
with  buffalo,  which  it  waa  probable,  after  a  day  or  two,:  we 
would  not  see  again  until  our  return  to  the  Mississippi  waters, 
I  determined  to  make  here  a  provision  of  dried  meat,  which 
would  be  necessary  fer  our  subsistence  in  the  region  we  Were 
about  entering,  which  was  said  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  gfl^ne. 
Scafibids  were  accordingly  soon  erected,  fires  made,  and  the  meat 
cut  into  thin  slices  to  be  dried ;  and  all  were  busily  occtt]Med, 
when  the  camp  was  thrown  into  a  sudden  tumult,  by  a  chiirge 
from  about  seventy  mounted  Indians,  over  the  low  hills  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  litUe  bottom.  Fortunately,  the  guard,  who  was 
between  them  and  our  animals,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  In- 
dian's head,  as  he  raised  himself  in  Ihs  stirrups  to  look  over  the 
hill,  a  moment  before  he  made  the  charge,  and  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  band  into  the  camp,  as  the  Indians  charged  into  the  bottom 
with  the  usual  yell.  Before  they  reached  us,  the  grove  on  the 
verge  of  the  little  bottom  was  occupied  by  our  people,  and  the  In- 
dians  brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  which  they  made  in  time  to  save 
themselves  from  a  howitzer  shot,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  very  effective  in  such  a  compact  body ;  and  further  pro- 
ceedings were  interrupted  by  their  signs  for  peace.  1%ey 
proved  to  be  a  war  party  of  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  IniHans, 
and  informed  us  that  they  had  charged  upon  the  camp  under 
tiie  belief  that  we  were  hostile  Indians,  and  had  discovered* 
their  mistake  only  at  the  moment  of  the  attack — ^an  earcuse 
which  policy  required  tts  to  receive  as  true,  though  UKider  the 
full  conviction  that  the  display  of  our  little  howitzer,  and  our 
favorable  position  in  the  grove,  certainly  saved  our  horses,  and 
probably  ourselves,  from  their  marauding  intentions.  They 
had  been  on  a  war  party,  and  had  been  defeated,  and  Were 
consequently  in  the  state  of  mind  which  aggravates  their  innate 
Ami  for  |4tinder  and  bloods    Their  excuse,  hotretot^^^as 
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Ifiteit  itt  good  part,  and  the  usual  evidences  of  friendship  intef 
changed.     The  pipe  went  round,  provisions  were  spread,  and 
4fee  tobacco  and  goods  furnished  the  customary  presents,  which 
A&y  look  for  even  fran  traders,  and  much  more  from  govern- 
Ine&t  authorities. 

They  were  returning  from  an  expedition  against  the  Sho- 
ahonee  Indians,  one  of  whose  villages  they  had  surprised,  ^t 
Srid^er's  fi>rt,  on  Ham's  fork  of  Green  river,  (in  the  absence 
of  the  men,  who  were  engaged  in  an  antelope  surround,)  and 
#ttcoeeded  in  carrying  off  their  horses,  and  taking  several 
eealps.  News  of  the  attack  reached  the  Snakes  immediatelyi 
«ho  pursued  and  overtook  them,  and  recovered  their  horses ; 
audi  in  the  running  fight  which  ensued,  the  Arapahoes  had 
lost  several  men  killed,  and  a  number  wounded,  who  were 
coming  on  more  slowly  with  a  party  in  the  rear.  Neariy  a!l 
the  horses  they  had  brought  off  were  the  property  of  the  whites 
at  the  fort*  After  remaining  until  neariy  sunset,  they  took  their 
d^arture ;  and  the  excitement  which  their  arrival  had  a^rded 
aubsided  into  our  usual  quiet,  a  little  enlivened  by  the  vigilance 
tendered  necessary  by  the  neighborhood  of  our  uncertain 
victors.  At  noon  the  thermometer  was  at  75°,  at  stmset  70**, 
and  the  evening  clear.  Elevation  above  the  sea  6,820  feet ; 
latitude  410  9^  (H/';  longitude  107o  22'  27-^^ 

6th* — At  sunrise  the  thermometer  was  46^,  the  morning 
being  clear  and  calm.  We  traveled  to-day  over  an  extremely 
rugged  country,  barren  and  uninteresting— nothing  to  be  seen 
tmt  artemisia  bushes  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  found  a  grassy 
«pGt  among  the  hills,  kept  green  by  several  springs,  where  we 
encamped  late^  Within  a  few  hundred  yards  was  a  very 
preHy  little  stream  of  clear  cool  water,  whose  green  banks 
looked  refreshing  among  the  dry,  rocky  hills.  The  hunters 
brought  in  a  fat  mountedn  sheep,  {wis  montana.) 

Our  road  the  next  day  was  through  a  continued  and  dense 
field  of  artemUiay  which  now  entirely  covered  the  country  in 
«noh  a  luxuriant  growth  that  it  was  difficult  and  laborious  for 
a  man  on  foot  to  force  his  way  through,  and  nearly  impractica- 
l»le  ht  our  light  carriages.  The  region  through  which  we 
wl^fllli  tnVe&ig  was  a  high  plateau,  constituting  the  tiiyidii^ 
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ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifio  oceans,  «i^ 
extendwg  to  a  considerable  distance  southward,  from  the  neigilb 
borhood  of  the  Table  rock,  at  the  southern  side  of  the  Soudi 
Pass.  Though  broken  up  into  rugged  and  rocky  hills  of  a  dry 
and  barren  nature,  it  has  nothing  of  a  mountainous  character-; 
the  small  streams  which  occasionally  occur  belonging  n^dier 
to  the  Platte  nor  the  Ck>lorado,  but  losing  themselves  either  m 
the  sand  or  in  small  lakes.  From  an  eminence,  in  the  afte)^ 
noon,  a  mountainous  range  became  visible  in  the  norths  ia 
which  were  recognised  some  rocky  peaks  belonging  to  the 
range  of  the  Sweet  Water  valley ;  and,  determining  to  aban- 
don  any  further  attempt  to  struggle  through  this  almost  ijoth 
practicable  country,  we  turned  our  course  directly  north,  to* 
wards  a  pass  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Water  river.  A  shaft 
of  the  gun-carriage  was  broken  during  the  afternoon,  causing 
a  considerable  delay ;  and  it  was  late  in  an  unpleasant  even* 
ing  before  we  succeeded  in  finding  a  very  poor  encampment, 
where  there  was  a  little  water  in  a  deep  trench  of  a  creek,  and 
some  scanty  grass  among  the  shrubs.  All  the  game  here  con. 
sisted  of  a  few  straggling  buffalo  bulls,  and  during  the  day 
there  had  been  but  very  little  grass,  except  in  some  greett 
spots  where  it  had  collected  around  springs  or  shallow  lakes. 
Within  fifty  miles  of  the  Sweet  Water,  the  country  changed 
into  a  vast  saline  plain,  in  many  places  extremely  level,  occa- 
sionally resembling  the  flat  sandy  beds  of  shallow  lakes. 
Here  the  vegetation  consisted  of  a  shrubby  growth,  among 
which  were  several  varieties  of  chenopodiaceotts  plants ;  but 
the  characteristic  shrub  was  Frenumtia  verndcuUtriSj  with 
smaller  saline  shrubs  growing  with  singular  luxuriance,  and 
in  many  places  holding  exclusive  possession  of  the  giound. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  we  encamped  on  one  of  thes^ 
fresh-water  lakes,  which  the  traveler  considers  himself  fortu- 
nate to  find ;  and  the  next  day,  in  latitude,  by  observation,  42^ 
20'  0Q'\  halted  to  noon  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  southerd 
side  of  the  range  which  walls  in  the  Sweet  Water  valley,  cni 
the  head  of  a  small  tributary  to  that  river. 

Continuing  in  the  aflemoon  our  course  down  the  stieam, 
vhieh  here  cuts  directly  through  the  ridge»  forming  a  nviy 


IHMtiodble  paasy  we  entered  the  valley ;  mnd^  after  «  narok 
4f  about  nine  miles,  encamped  on  our  familiar  river,  endeared 
M>  us  by  the  aoquaintanoe  of  the  previous  expedition— -the  night 
JiAving  already  closed  in  with  a  cold  rain-storm*  Our  eam|» 
jW^.  about,  twenty  miles  above  the  Devil's  gate,  which  we  had 
J^eoo  able  to  see  in  coming  down  the  plain  ;  and,  in  the  oourae 
^  the  night,  the  clouds  broke  away  around  Jupiter  for  a  short 
tinae,  during  which  we  obtained  an  emersion  of  the  first  sateU 
lite^  the  result  of  which  agreed  very  nearly  with  the  chroiiom* 
eter,  giving  for  the  mean  longitude  107^  d(K  OT^ ;  elevation 
atove  the  sea  6,040  feet ;  and  distance  from  St.  Vrain's  fort, 
by  the  road  we  had  just  traveled,  315  miles. 

Here  passes  the  road  to  Oregon ;  and  the  broad  smooth 
hi^way,  where  the  numerous  heavy  wagons  of  the  emigrants 
had  entirely  beaten  and  crushed  the  artemisia,  was  a  happy 
exchange  to  our  poor  animals,  for  the  sharp  rocks  and  tough 
^rubs  among  which  they  had  been  toiling  so  long ;  and  we 
moved  up  the  valley  rapidly  and  pleasantly.  With  very  little 
deviation  from  our  route  of  the  preceding  year,  we  continued 
^  the  valley  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  encamped  on 
tjbe  Sweet  Water^  at  a  point  where  the  road  turns  off  to  cross 
tp  the  plains  of  Green  river.  The  increased  coolness  of  the 
l^eather  indicated  that  we  had  attained  a  greater  elevation, 
i^Uch  the  barometer  here  placed  at  7,220  feet ;  and  during  the 
i^ight  water  froze  in  the  lodge. 
.The  morning  of  the  13th  was  clear  and  cold,  there  being  a 
white-frost,  and  the  thermometer,  a  little  before  sunrise,  stand- 
ing at  26*5^.  Leaving  this  encampment,  (our  last  on  the  wa- 
i^r&  which  flow  towards  the  rising  sun,)  we  took  our  way  along 
die  upland,  towards  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  waters,  and  crossed  it  by  a  road 
K^me  miles  further  south  than  the  one  we  had  followed  on  our 
O^rn  in  1842.  We  crossed  very  near  the  Table  mountain, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  South  Pass,  which  is  near 
twenty  miles  in  width,  and  already  traversed  by  several  difier* 
ent  roads.  Selecting,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  scarcely  dis« 
tinguishable  ascent,  what  might  be  considered  the  dividing 
fidj^  ip  this  remarkable  ^^^re^don  in  the  mountaiii>.I  took* 
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teiMieCnMl  obisr?albn,  which  gave  7,490  feet  i>r  the  ^levVk 
tieii  abore  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  You  will  remettiher  tiu^  in 
mj  report  «f  1642, 1  estimated  the  eleTaiiOB  6f  this  pew  al 
about  7,000  feet ;  a  oorreot  observatioii  with  a  good  barometer 
enables  me  to  give  it  with  more  preeisiim.  Ite  imp(»teBce, 
as  the  great  gate  through  which  oonmieree  and  traveiiiig 
may  hereafter  pass  betwe^i  the  valley  of  the  MissisBippi  aikl 
the  NorUi  Pacifie,  justifies  a  precise  notice  of  its  loei^ty  and 
distance  from  leading  pomtS)  in  addition  to  this  statmnent  c^its 
elevation.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  1843,  its  latitude^  at  the 
point  where  we  crossed,  is  42<^  24""  32^^ ;  its  longitude  109<3 
26'  00^^ ;  its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas^  1^  thd 
oommon  traveling  route,  962  miles ;  from  the  moi^  of  the 
Great  Platte,  along  the  valley  of  that  riv^,  according  to  our 
survey  of  1842,  882  miles;  and  its  distance  from  St.  Louis 
about  400  miles  more  by  the  Kansas,  and  about  700  by 
the  Great  Platte  route ;  these  additicAis  being  steamboat  eon* 
veyance  in  both  instences.  From  this  pass  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oregon  is  abput  1,400  miles  by  the  common  traveling  route  ; 
so  that  under  a  general  point  of  view,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
about  half'Way  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean, 
oe  the  common  traveling  route.  Following  a  hollow  of  slight 
and  easy  descent,  in  which  was  very  soon  formed  a  little  trib- 
utary  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  (lor  the  waters  which  flow  west 
from  the  South  Pass  go  to  this  gulf,)  we  made  our  usual  halt 
feur  miles  from  the  pass,  in  latitude,  by  observation,  42^  19^ 
58^''.  Entering  here  the*  valley  of  Green  river-«the  great 
Colorado  of  the  West — and  inclining  very  miwh  to  the  south- 
ward along  the  streams  which  fcmn  the  Suidy  river,  the  road 
fed  for  several  days  over  dry  and  level  uninteresting  ]^atns ; 
to  which  a  low  scrubby  growth  of  artemisia  gave  a  uniform 
didl  grayish  color  ^  and  on  the  evemng  of  the  15th  we  en- 
camped in  the  Mexican  territory,  otk  the  lefl  bank  of  Green 
liver,  69  miles  from  the  South  Pass,  m  longitude  110^  06^  05^^, 
and  latitude  41^  ^3^  M^^,  distant  1,0S1  miles  from  the  mouth 
oi  the  Kansas.  This  is  the  emigrant  road  to  Oregon,  which 
bears  much  to  the  southward,  to  avoid  the  mountains  about  the 
heads  ^  Green  «ivetf*-i<4b0  Jiw  Fmfe  <^  &e  Spaniaadst 
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16tk.---Cf«niii§  tho  riTer,  here  about  400  ImI  wMe,  hf  a 
«ery  good  ford,  we  continued  to  deaoend  fx  aeven  or  e%^t 
noies  OB  a  pieaaant  road  along  the  right  bank  of  the  atream^ 
of  which  the  islands  and  shores  are  handsomely  timbered  with 
.«ottoawood.  The  refreshing  appearance  of  the  broad  river, 
with  its  timbered  shores  and  green  wooded  islands,  in  contrast 
.to its  dry  and  sandy  fdaina,  probably  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Green  river,  which  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Spaniaids 
who  first  came  into  this  country  to  trade  some  25  years  ags. 
It  was  then  familiarly  known  as  the  6eeds*ke-d6e*agie,  or 
Prairie  Hen  {ietrao  urophamannt)  river;  «  name  which  it  re- 
joeived  from  the  Crows,  to  whom  its  upper  waters  belong,  and 
on  which  this  bird  is  still  very  abundant.  By  the  Shoshonee 
and  Utah  Indians,  to  whom  belongs,  for  a  considerable  distance 
below,  the  country  where  we  were  now  traveling,  it  was  eaUed 
the  Bitter  Root  river,  from  a  great  abundance  in  its  valley  of 
4t  plant  which  afibrds  them  one  of  their  favorite  rcx>ts.  Lower 
down,  from  Brown's  hole  to  the  southward,  the  river  runs 
through  lokj  chasms,  walled  in  by  precipices  of  red  tack ; 
and  even  among  the  wilder  tribes  which  inhabit  that  portion  of 
its  course,  I  have  heard  it  called  by  Indian  refugees  from  the 
California  settlements  the  Rio  Colorado,  We  halted  to  noon 
a.t  the  upper  end  of  a  lai^  bottom,  near  some  old  houses, 
which  had  been  a  trading  post,  in  lat.  41^  W  54^^  At  this 
place  the  elevation  of  the  river  above  the  sea  is  6,230  feet. 
That  of  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia  at  Fort  Hall  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  subsequent  observations,  4,500  feet.  The  descent 
of  each  stream  'is  ra|»d,  but  that  of  the  Colorado  is  but  little 
Icnown,  and  t^at  little  derived  from  vague  report.  Three 
liundred  miles  of  its  lower  part,  as  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of 
Callfoniia,  is  reported  to  be  smooth  and  tranquil  \  but  its  upper 
part  is  manifestly  broken  into  many  falls  and  rapids.  From 
flsany  desoriptionsof  trs^ppers,  it  is  piobabie  that  in  its  foaming 
^aourse  among  its  lofty  precipices  it  presents  many  scenes  of 
Wiid  grandeur ;  and  thou^  oflfering  many  temptations,  and 
eften  discussed,  no  trappers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to 
undertake  a  voyage  which  has  so  certain  a  proq>ect  of  a  fatal 
-iBSBttiialiaa^    ISte  Indians  have  stsaagp  storicis  of  beaiittfd 
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.  vaBejps  abounding  with  beaver,  ahnt  up  anx»ig  inaoeembls' 
walls  of  rock  in  the  lower  course  of  the  river ;  and  to  whioii 
•  the  neighboring  Indians,  in  their  occasional  wars  with  the 
Spaniards  and  among  themselves,  drive  their  herds  of  eatlie 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  leaving  them  to  pasture  in  perfect  ae- 
ourity. 

The  road  here  leaves  the  river,  which  bends  considerably  txt 
the  east;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  westeily 
course,  passing  over  a  somewhat  high  and  broken  country ; 
and  about  sunset,  after  a  day's  travel  of  26  miles,  reached 
Black's  fork  of  the  Green  river — a  shallow  stream,  with  a 
■omewhat  sluggish  current,  about  120  feet  wide,  timbered  prini^ 
cipally  with  willow,  and  here  and  there  an  occasional  lai^ 
tree.  At  three  in  the  morning  I  obtained  an  observation  of  ui 
emersion  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  with  other  observations. 
The  heavy  wagons  have  so  completely  pulverized  the  soil,  that 
clouds  of  fine  light  dust  are  raised  by  the  slightest  wind,  ma- 
king the  road  sometimes  very  disagreeable. 

17th. — Leaving  our  encampment  at  six  in  the  morning,  we 
traveled  along  the  bottom,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide» 
bordered  by  low  hills,  in  which  the  strata  contained  handsome 
and  very  distinct  vegetable  fossils.  In  a  gully  a  short  distance 
fturther  up  the  river,  and  underlying  these,  was  exposed  a 
stratum  of  an  impure  or  argillaceous  limestone.  Crossing  an 
the  way  Black's  fork,  where  it  is  one  foot  deep  and  forty  wide, 
with  clear  water  and  a  pebbly  bed,  in  nine  miles  we  reached 
Ham's  fork,  a  tributary  to  the  former  stream,  having  now 
about  sixty  feet  breadth,  and  a  few  inches  depth  of  water.  It 
is  wooded  with  thickets  of  red  willow,  and  in  the  bottom  is  a 
tolerably  strong  growth  of  grass.  The  road  here  makes  a 
traverse  of  twelve  miles  across  a  bend  of  the  river.  Passing 
in  the  way  some  remarkable  hills,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,  with  frequent  and  nearly  vertical  escarpments  of  a  grees 
stone,  consisting  of  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  lime,  alter. 
Dating  with  strata  of  an  iron-brown  limestone,  and  worked  into 
picturesque  forms  by  wind  and  rain,  at  two  in  the  afterno^i 
we  reached  the  river  again,  having  made  to-day  21  mileu 
Siooe  orofising  Uw  great  dividing  ridge  of  the  Roeky 
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l^ants  have  been  very  few  in  variety,  the  country  being 
covered  principally  with  arteraisia. 

18th. — ^We  passed  on  the  road,  this  morning,  the  grave  of 
one  of  the  emigrants,  being  the  second  we  had  seen  since  fall- 
ing into  their  trail ;  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  river,  a  short 
distance  above. 

The  Shoshonee  woman  took  leave  of  us  here,  expecting  to 
dnd  some  of  her  relations  at  Bridger's  fort,  which  is  only  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  on  a  fork  of  this  stream.  In  the  evening 
we  encamped  on  a  salt  creek,  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  having 
to-day  traveled  32  miles. 

I  -obtained  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite  under  favorable 
circumstances,  the  night  being  still  and  clear. 

One  of  our  mules  died  here,  and  in  this  portion  oi  our  jour, 
ney  we  lost  six  or  seven  of  our  animals.  The  grass  which  the 
country  had  lately  afforded  was  very  poor  and  insufficient ; 
and  animals  which  have  been  accustomed  to  grain  become  soon 
weak  and  unable  to  labor,  when  reduced  to  no  other  nourish* 
ment  than  grass.  The  American  horses  (as  those  are  usually 
called  which  are  brought  to  this  country  from  the  States)  are 
not  of  any  serviceable  value  until  afler  they  have  remained  a 
winter  in  the  country,  and  become  accustomed  to  live  entirely 
on  glass. 

IQth. — Desirous  to  avoid  every  delay  not  absolutely  neces. 
sary,  I  sent  on  Carson  in  advance  to  Fort  Hall  this  morning,  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  small  supply  of  provisions.  A  few 
miles  from  our  encampment,  the  road  entered  a  high  ridge, 
which  the  trappers  called  the  "  little  mountain,"  connecting  the 
Utah  with  the  Wind  River  chain ;  and  in  one  of  the  hills  near 
which  we  passed  I  remarked  strata  of  a  conglomerate  forma- 
ti(Hi,  fragments  of  which  were  scattered  over  the  surface.  We 
crossed  a  ridge  of  this  conglomerate,  the  road  passing  near  a 
grova  of  low  cedar,  and  descending  upon  one  of  the  heads  of 
Ham's  fi>rk,  called  Muddy,  where  we  made  our  mid-day  halt* 
In  the  river  hills  at  this  place,  I  discovered  strata  of  fossilifer- 
ous  roek,  having  an  ooUtic  atruciurey  which,  in  connection 
with  the  neighboring  strata,  authorize  us  to  believe  that  here, 
on  thft.WAst  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  find  repeated  the 
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nodem  fbrmatioiis  of  Oreat  Britain  Mid  Baiope,  whieli 
hitherto  been  wanting  to  comfdete  the  system  of  North  Aiotci» 
oan  geology. 

In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  road,  and  searching  among 
the  hills  a  few  milee  up  the  stream,  and  on  the  same  baaJiv  J 
discovered,  among  the  alternate  beds  of  coal  and  olay,  a  stnir 
turn  of  white  indurated  clay,  containing  very  clear  and  bemitU 
Ibl  impressions  of  vegetable  remains.  This  was  the  most  in^ 
teresting  fossil  locality  I  had  met  in  the  country,  and  I  deepif 
regretted  that  time  did  not  permit  me  to  remain  a  day  or  tw0 
in  the  vicinity ;  but  I  could  not  anticipate  the  delays  to  which 
I  might  be  exposed  in  the  course  of  our  journey— K>r,  rather,  I 
knew  that  they  were  many  and  inevitable ;  and  after  remain^ 
ing  here  only  about  an  hour,  I  hurried  off,  loaded  with  as 
many  specimens  as  I  could  conveniently  carry. 

Coal  made  its  appearance  occasionally  in  the  hills  during 
the  afternoon,  and  was  displayed  in  rabbit  burrows  in  a  kind 
of  gap,  through  which  we  passed  over  some  high  hflls,  and  we 
descended  to  make  our  encampment  on  the  same  stream,  where 
we  found  but  very  poor  grass.  In  the  evening  a  fine  cow, 
with  her  cal(  which  had  strayed  off  from  some  emigrant  par^. 
Was  found  several  miles  from  the  road,  and  brought  into 
camp ;  and  as  she  gave  an  abundance  of  milk,  we  enjoyed  to- 
night an  excellent  cup  of  cofl^.  We  traveled  to>day  28 
miles,  and,  as  has  been  usual  since  crossing  the  6re«i  river^ 
the  road  has  been  very  dusty,  and  the  weather  smoky  and 
oppressively  hot*  Artemisia  was  characteristic  among  the 
few  plants. 

20th. — ^We  continued  to  travel  up  the  creek  by  a  very 
gradual  ascent  and  a  very  excellent  grassy  road,  passing  on 
the  way  several  small  forks  of  the  stream.  The  hills  here  are 
higher,  presenting  escarpments  of  party-colored  and  apparently 
clay  rocks,  purple,  dark-red,  and  yellow,  containing  strata  of 
sandstone  and  limestone  with  shells,  with  a  bed  of  cemented 
pebbles,  the  whole  overlaid  by  beds  of  limestone.  The  oltef* 
nation  of  red  and  yellow  gives  a  bright  appearance  to  the  hills, 
one  of  which  was  called  by  our  people  the  Rainbow  hill,  and 
the  character  of  the  country  became  more  agreeable,  and 
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iMreliag  far  more  pleftsanti  M  now  we  found  timber  and 
yety  good  graaa.  Gnkdually  aaoending,  we  reached  the  lower 
level  of  a  bed  of  white  limestoney  lying  upon  a  white  olay,  on 
fte  upper  line  of  which  the  whole  road  is  abundantly  supplied 
With  beautiful  cool  springs,  gushing  out  a  foot  in^breadUi  and 
Hfeveml  inches  deep,  directly  from  the  hilUside. 

At  noon  we  halted  at  the  ladt  main  fork  of  the  creek,  at  an 
«teTaticm  of  T,200  feet,  and  in  latitude,  by  observation,  41^  39^ 
4Jy^ ;  and  in  the  afternoon  continued  on  the  same  excellent 
road,  up  the  left  or  northern  fork  of  the  stream,  towards  its 
liead,  in  a  pass  which  the  barometer  placed  at  6,230  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  is  a  connecting  ridge  between  the  Utah  or  Bear 
Riyer  mountains  and  the  Wind  River  chain  of  the  Rocky  moun 
tains,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California  on  the 
east,  and  those  on  the  west  belonging  more  directly  to  the  Pa- 
filfic,  from  a  vast  interior  basin  whose  rivers  are  collected  into 
numerous  lakes  having  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  this  pass,  the  highest  which  the  road  crosses  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Western  ocean,  our  view  was  over  a 
very  mountainous  region,  whose  rugged  appearance  was  great- 
ly increased  by  the  smoky  weather,  through  which  the  broken 
rk^es  were  dark  and  dimly  seen.  The  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  the  gap  was  occasionally  steeper  than  the  national  road  in  the 
AUeghanies ;  and  the  descent,  by  way  of  a  spur  on  the  west- 
em  side,  is  rather  precipitous,  but  the  pass  may  still  be  called 
t  good  one.  Some  thickets  of  the  willow  in  the  hollows  below 
decinved  us  into  the  expectation  of  finding  a  camp  at  our 
usual  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  but  we  found  them- 
without  water,  and  continued  down  a  ravine,  and  encamped 
about  dark  at  a  place  where  the  springs  began  again  to  make 
their  appearance,  but  where  our  animals  fared  badly;  the 
stock  of  the  emigrants  having  razed  the  grass  as  completely  as 
if  we  were  again  in  the  midst  of  the  buftalo. 

Slst.-^An  hour's  travel  this  morning  brought  us  into  the 
fertile  and  picturesque  valley  of  Bear  river,  the  principal  trib- 
utary to  the  Great  Salt  lake.  The  stream  is  here  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  fringed  with  willows  and  occasional  groups  of  haw« 
flioms.    We  were  now  entering  a  region  which,  for  us,  pos? 
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MMed  a  strange  and  extraordinary  interest.  We  were  Bf^ 
the  waters  of  the  famous  lake  which  forms  a  salient  point  aoidtt^ 
the  remarkable  geographical  features  of  the  country,  and  arocMl 
which  the  vague  and  superstitious  accounts  of  the  trappers  \M 
thrown  a  delightful  obscurity,  which  we  anticipated  pleasM^ 
in  dispelling,  but  which,  in  the  mean  time,  left  a  crowded  fieli 
fi>r  the  exercise  of  our  imagination. 

In  our  occasional  conversations  with  the  few  old  hunters  WM' 
had  visited  the  region,  it  had  been  a  subject  of  frequent  specu- 
lation ;  and  the  wonders  which  they  related  were  not  the  les^' 
agreeable  because  they  were  highly  exaggerated  and  impost 
sible. 

Hitherto  this  lake  had  been  seen  only  by  trappers  who  were 
wandering  through  the  country  in  search  of  new  beaver-streams^ 
caring  very  little  for  geography ;  its  islands  had  never  been 
visited ;  and  none  were  to  be  found  who  had  entirely  made  the 
circuit  of  its  shores ;  and  no  instrumental  observations  or  geo^ 
graphical  survey,  of  any  description,  had  ever  been  made  any- 
where in  the  neighboring  region.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  it  had  no  visible  outlet ;  but  among  the  trappers,  including 
those  in  my  own  camp,  were  many  who  believed  that  some- 
where on  its  surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool,  through  which 
its  waters  found  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  some  subterranean 
communication.  All  these  things  had  made  a  frequent  subject 
of  discussion  in  our  desultory  conversations  around  the  fires  iit^ 
night ;  and  my  own  mind  had  become  tolerably  well  fillect' 
with  their  indefinite  pictures,  and  insensibly  colored  with  tbel^ 
romantic  descriptions,  which,  in  the  pleasure  of  excitement,  I 
was  well  disposed  to  believe,  and  half  expected  to  realize.    '    ^ 

Where  we  descended  into  this  beautiful  valley,  it  is  three  to 
four  miles  in  breadth,  perfectly  level,  and  bounded  by  motmi 
tainous  ridges,  one  above  another,  rising  suddenly  from  the  ptain* 

We  continued  our  road  down  the  river,  and  at  night  en- 
camped with  a  family  of  emigrants — two  men,  women,  Aind 
several  children — who  appeared  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
tne  great  caravan.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of 
their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  which  really  looked 

well  as  if  they  had  been  all  the  summer  at  work  on 
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^eei  fariiu  It  was  strange  to  see  one  small  family  traToliag 
along  through  such  a  country,  so  remote  from*  civilization ■ 
Soeae  nine  years  since,  such  a  security  might  hare  been  a 
fittol  ime,  but  since  their  disastrous  defeats  in  the  country  a 
Little  north,  the  Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these  waters* 
Indians,  however,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  localities  ;  and 
the  friendly  feelings,  also,  of  those  now  inhabiting  it  may  be 
«b«nged. 

Aooording  to  barometrical  observation  at  noon,  the  elevation 
1^.  the  valley  was  6,400  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  our  encamp, 
meat  at  night  in  latitude  42^  03'  W^  and  longitude  111^ 
10'  hZ'\  by  observation — ^the  day's  journey  having  been  26 
miles.  .  This  encampment  was  therefore  within  the  territorial 
limit  of  the  United  States ;  our  traveling,  from  the  time  we 
enteped  the  valley  of  the  Green  river,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
having  been  south  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  con* 
sequently  on  Mexican  territory ;  and  this  is  the  route  all  the 
emigrants  now  travel  to  Oregon. 

'  The  temperature  at  sunset  was  65^ ;  and  at  evening  there 
was  a  distant  thunder-storm,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
north. 

Antelope  and  elk  were  seen  during  the  day  on  the  opposite 
prairie ;  and  there  were  ducks  and  geese  in  the  river. 

The  next  morning,  in  about  three  miles  from  our  encamp, 
raent,  we  reached  Smith's  fork,  a  stream  of  clear  water,  about 
M  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  timbered  with  Cottonwood,  willow,  and> 
aspen,  and  makes  a  beautiful  debouchement  through  a  pass  about 
600  yards  wide,  between  remarkable  mountain  hills,  rising  ab- 
ruptly on  either  side,  and  forming  gigantic  columns  to  the  gate 
by;  wliieh  it  enters  Bear  River  valley.  The  bottoms,  which 
below  Smith's  fork  had  been  two  miles  wide,  narrowed  as  we 
advanced  to  a  gap  600  yards  wide,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  we  had  a  winding  route,  the  river  making  very 
sharp  and  sudden  bends,  the  mountains  steep  and  rocky,  and 
the  valley  occasionally  so  narrow  as  only  to  leave  space  for  a 
passage  through. 

We  made  our  halt  at  noon  in  a  fertile  bottom,  where  the 
oenu^oii  blue  flax  was  growing  abundantly,  a  few  miles  below 
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tiMmoadi  of  Thonu^  ferk,oiie  of  the  lavgw  tribaUrin  oilim 
river. 

GroBsiogy  in  the  afternoon,  the  pomt  of  a  narrow  apar^wm 
descended  into  a  beautiful  bottom,  formed  by  a  lateral  vattey, 
which  presented  a  picture  of  home  beauty  that  went  direcdy 
to  our  hearts.  The  edge  of  the  wood,  for  several  miles  akngf 
the  river,  was  dotted  with  the  white  covers  of  emigrant  wagon^ 
collected  in  groups  at  different  camps,  where  the  smoke  wa* 
rising  lazily  from  the  fires,  around  which  the  women  were  o(^ 
cupied  in  preparing  the  evening  meal,  and  the  children  pla3riB|g 
in  the  grass ;  and  herds  of  cattle,  grazing  about  in  the  bottom, 
had  an  air  of  quiet  security,  and  civilized  com£>rt,  that  made  4 
rare  sight  lor  the  traveler  in  such  a  remote  wilderness. 

In  common  with  all  the  emigration,  they  had  been  repomig 
finr  several  days  in  this  delightful  valley,  in  order  to  recmll 
their  animals  on  its  luxuriant  pasturage  after  their  long  jom^ 
ney,  and  prepare  them  for  the  hard  travel  along  the  company 
tively  sterile  banks  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  At  the  lower  end 
of  this  extensive  bottom,  the  river  passes  through  an  open  oiuiod, 
where  there  were  high  vertical  rocks  to  the  water's  edge,  aad 
the  road  here  turns  up  a  broad  valley  to  the  right.  -  It  waa  iiU 
ready  near  sunset ;  but,  hoping  to  reach  the  river  again  belbre 
night,  we  continued  our  march  along  the  valley,  finding  tht 
road  tolerably  good,  until  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  crosses 
the  ridge  by  an  ascent  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  so  ymy 
steep  and  difficult  for  the  gun  and  carriage,  that  we  did  net 
reach  the  sumimt  until  dark. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  descend  into  the  valley  £ir 
water  and  grass ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  grope  our  way  ki 
the  darkness  down  a  very  steep,  bad  mountain,  reaching  tha 
river  at  about  ten  o'clock.  It  was  late  before  our  anianda 
were  gathered  into  the  camp,  several  of  those  which  were  Teiry 
weak  being  neeessarOy  left  to  pass  the  night  on  the  ridge ;  and 
we  sat  down  again  to  a  midnight  supper.  The  road,  in  the 
morning,  presented  an  animated  appearance.  Wc  found  that 
we  had  encamped  near  a  large  party  of  emigrants  ;  and  a  ftm 
mSke9  below»  another  party  was  already  in  motion,  Heie  the 
vaUor  had  nsumed  ita  usoal  bQ»sdtb»  tod  tbo  river  av^44| 
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nlfiilg  ^00  monmains  on  the  wMtem  ttde»  tbe  mid  aondmiiBg 
directly  on. 

In  about  an  hour's  traTel  we  met  several  ShoshoDee  Indians^ 
who  informed  us  that  they  belonged  to  a  lai^  village  whksh 
bad  just  oome  into  the  valley  from  the  mountain  to  the  wesU 
wa^y  where  they  had  been  hunting  antelope  and  gathering 
9erviee»berries«  Glad  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  their 
•viUagea,  and  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  from  them  a  few  horaesy 
I .  turned  immediately  off  into  the  plain  towards  their  encamp* 
ment,  which  was  situated  on  a  small  stream  near  the  river. 

We  had  approached  within  something  oK»e  than  a  mile  of 
Ihe  village,  when  suddenly  a  single  horseman  emei^^ed  from  it 
at  full  qpeed,  followed  by  another  and  another  in  rapid  suooea 
non  ;  and  then  party  after  party  poured  into  the  plain,  until» 
when  the  foremost  rider  reached  us,  all  the  whole  intervening 
{dftin  was  occupied  by  a  mass  of  horsemen,  which  came  charg 
Intg  down  upon  us  with  guns  and  naked  swords,  lances,  and 
bows  and  arrows — ^Indians  entirely  naked,  and  warriors  Inlljr 
dressed  for  war,  with  the  long  red  streamers  of  their  war^hon- 
tets  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  all  mingled  together  in  the 
bravery  of  savage  warfore.  They  had  been  thrown  into  a 
imdden  tumult  by  the  appearance  of  our  flag,  which,  amcmg 
these  people,  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  hostility-^it  being 
usually  borne  by  the  Sioux  and  the  neighboring  mountaia 
Indians,  when  they  come  here  to  war ;  and  we  had,  accordingly, 
aeen  mistaken  for  a  body  of  their  enemies.  A  few  words  fraia 
the  chief  quieted  the  excitement ;  and  the  whole  band,  increach 
tag  every  moment  in  number,  escorted  us  to  their  encampment^ 
where  the  chief  pointed  out  a  place  for  us  to  encamp,  near  hia 
•wn  lodge,  and  we  made  known  our  purpose  in  visiting  the  vil<« 
lege.  In  a  very  short  time  we  purchased  eight  horses,  for 
which  we  gave  in  exchange  blankets,  red  and  blue  cloth,  beads, 
icaiveS}  and  tobacco,  and  the  usual  other  articles  of  Indian 
traffic.  We  obtained  from  them  also  a  considerable  quantity 
x£  berries^  of  different  kinds,  among  which  servioe-berries  were 
ik»  most  abundant ;  and  several  kinds  of  roots  and  seeds,  which 
we  oould  eat  with  pleasure,  as  any  kind  of  vegetable  food  was 
^a^i^riBg  to  Hs.    I  ate  htret  for  th#  first  tinm,  the  km^oK  ot 
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Irioeeo-rMt,  (valenana  ediilw,)— 4he  principal  edible  Todtwamtg 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains.  It  has  a  very  strong  and 
lemarkably  peculiar  taste  and  odor,  which  I  can  compare  to 
no  other  vegetable  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  which  tt 
8omd  persons  is  extremely  ofiensive.  It  was  characterized  by 
Mr.  Preuss  as  the  most  horrid  food  he  had  ever  put  in  hk 
mouth ;  and  when,  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  chiefs  sent  hii 
wife  to  me  with  a  portion  which  she  had  prepared  as  a  delicacv 
to  regale  us,  the  odor  immediately  drove  him  out  of  the  lodge  ^ 
and  frequently  afterwards  he  used  to  beg  that  when  those  whc 
liked  it  had  taken  what  they  desired,  it  might  be  sent  away 
To  others,  however,  the  taste  is  rather  an  agreeable  one ;  anff 
I  was  afterwards  glad  when  it  formed  an  addition  to  our  scanty 
meals.  It  is  full  of  nutriment ;  and  in  its  unprepared  state  » 
said  by  the  Indians  to  have  very  strong  poisonous  qualities,  ot 
which  it  is  deprived  by  a  peculiar  process,  being  baked  in  tht 
ground  fer  about  two  days. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  was  disagreeably  cool,  with  ai 
easterly  wind,  and  very  smoky  weather.  We  made  a  lati 
•tart  from  the  village,  and,  regaining  the  road,  (on  which- 
during  all  the  day,  were  scattered  the  emigrant  wagons,)  we 
continued  on  down  the  valley  of  the  river,  bordered  by  high 
and  mountainous  hills,  on  which  fires  are  seen  at  the  summit. 
The  soil  appears  generally  good,  although,  with  the  grasse^ 
many  of  the  plants  are  dried  up,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  heat  and  want  of  rain.  The  common  blue  flax  of  culti- 
vation, now  almost  entirely  in  seed—- only  a  scattered  flow^ 
here  and  there  remaining — ^is  the  most  characteristic  plant  of 
the  Bear  River  valley.  When  we  encamped  at  night,  oh  th^ 
right  bank  of  the  river,  it  was  growing  as  in  a  sown  field.  W^ 
had  traveled  during  the  day  twenty-two  miles,  encamping  jn 
latitude  (by  observation)  42*^  S6^^  56^^,  chronometric  longitude 
llio  42^  05"^ 

In  our  neighborhood  the  mountains  appeared  extremely 
rugged,  giving  still  greater  value  to  this  beautiful  natural  pass. 

25th* — This  was  a  cloudless  but  smoky  autumn  morning, 
with  a. cold  wind  ^m  the  southeast,  and  a  temperature  of  45"^ 
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•f  sunrise.  In  a  few  miles  I  noticed,  where  a  little  stream 
crossed  the  road,  fragments  of  seoriated  basalt  scattered  ahout— 
the  first  volcanic  rock  we  had  seen,  and  which  now  became  a 
characteristic  rock  along  our  future  road.  In  about  six  miles'* 
traTel  from  our  encampment,  we  reached  one  of  the  points  in 
our  journey  to  which  we  had  ialways  looked  forward  with  great 
interest — ^the  famous  Beer  springs.  The  place  in  which  they 
are  situated  is  a  basin  of  mineral  waters  en(  losed  by  the  moun- 
tains, which  sweep  around  a  circular  ben  I  of  Bear  river,  here 
at  its  most  northern  point,  and  which,  frrm  a  northern,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  miles  acquires  a  southern  direction  towards  the 
Gbeat  Salt  Lake.  A  pretty  little  stream  of  clear  water  en- 
ters  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  from  an  open  valley  in  the 
mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  bottom,  discharges  into 
.Bear  river.  Crossing  this  stream,  we  descended  a  mile  below, 
and  made  our  encampment  in  a  grove  of  cedar  immediately  at 
the  Beer  springs,  which,  on  account  of  the  effervescing  gas  and 
acid  taste,  have  received  their  name  from  the  voyageurs  and 
trappers  of  the  country,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  rude  and 
hard  lives,  are  fond  of  finding  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
luxuries  they  rarely  have  the  fortune  to  enjoy. 

Although  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  expectations  which 
various  descriptions  had  led  me  to  form  of  unusual  beauty  of 
situation  and  scenery,  I  found  it  altogether  a  place  of  very 
great  interest ;  and  a  traveler  for  the  first  time  in  a  volcanic 
region  remains  in  a  constant  excitement,  and  at  every  step  is 
arrested  by  something  remarkable  and  new.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion of  interesting  objects  gathered  together  in  a  small  space. 
Around  the  place  of  encampment  the  Beer  springs  were  numer- 
ous ;  but,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  were  confined  en- 
tirely to  that  locality  in  the  bottom.  In  the  bed  of  the  river, 
to  front,  for  a  space  of  several  hundred  yards,  they  were  very 
abundant;  the  eflervescing  gas  rising  up  and  agitating  the 
water  in  countless  bubbling  columns.  In  the  vicinity  round 
about  were  numerous  springs  of  an  entirely  different  and 
equally  marked  mineral  character.  In  a  rather  picturesque 
8pot^  about  1,300  yards  below  our  encampment,  and  imme* 
iiately  on  the  river  bank,  is  the  most  remarkable  spring  ofibm 
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place,     in  an  opening  on  the  rock,  a  white  column  of  scat* 
tered  water  is  thrown  up,  in  form  like  a  jet-d^eau,  to  a  variable 
height  of  about  three  feet,  and,  though  it  is  maintained  in  a 
.constant  supply,  its  greatest  height  is  only  attained  at  regular 
intervals,  according  to  the  action  of  the  force  below.     It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  subterranean  noise,  which,  together  with  the 
motion  of  the  water,  makes  very  much  the  impression  of  a 
steamboat  in  motion ;  and,  without  knowing  that  it  had  been 
already  previously  so  called,  we  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
Sieamhoat  tp'ing.     The  rock  through  which  it  is  forced  is 
slightly  raised  in  a  convex  manner,  and  gathered  at  the  open- 
ing into  an  urn-mouthed  form,  and  is  evidently  formed  by  con- 
tinued deposition  from  the  water,  and  colored  bright  red  by 
oxide  of  iron.     An  analysis  of  this  deposited  rock,  which  I 
subjoin,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  properties  of  the  water, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Beer  springs,  is  the  mineral 
water  of  the  place.*     It  is  a  hot  spring,  and  the  water  has  a 
pungent  and   disagreeable  metallic   taste,   leaving   a  burning 
effect  on  the  tongue.     Within  perhaps  two  yards  of  the  jet- 
d'eau  is  a  small  hole  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  through 
which,  at  regular  intervals,  escapes  a  blast  of  hot  air,  with  a 
light  wreath  of  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  regular  noise.     This 
hole  had   been  noticed  by  Dr.  "Wislizenus,  a  gentleman  who 
had  several  years  since  passed  by  this  place,  and  who  re- 
marked,  with  very  nice  observation,    that  smelling  the  gas 
which  issued  from  the  orifice  produced  a  sensation  of  giddiness 
and  nausea.    Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  repeated  the  observation, 
and  were  so  well  satisfied  with  its  correctness,  that  we  did  not 
find  it  pleasant  to  continue  the  experiment,  as  the  sensation  of 
giddiness  which  it  produced  was  certainly  strong  and  decided 
A  huge  emigrant  wagon,  with  a  large  and  diversified  family 

*  AHALTUB. 

Carbonate  of  lime        ......      9S*55 

Carbonate  of  magneFia         -        •        .        .        -        0*42 
Oxide  of  iron      .......        1>05 

Silica  \ 

Alumina  >         .•••..        5*98 

Water  and  loss  )  

100-00 
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bad  overtaken  us  and  halted  to  noon  at  our  encampment ;  and, 
while  we  were  sitting  at  the  spring,  a  band  of  boys  and  girls, 
with  two  or  three  young  men,  came  up,  one  of  whom  I  asked 
to  stoop  down  and  smell  the  gas,  desirous  to  satisfy  myself 
further  of  its  effects.  But  his  natural  caution  had  been 
awakened  by  the  singular  and  suspicious  features  of  the  place , 
and  he  declined  my  proposal  decidedly,  and  with  a  few  indis- 
tinct remarks  about  the  devil,  whom  he  seemed  to  consider 
the  genius  loci.  The  ceaseless  motion  and  the  play  of  the 
fountain,  the  red  rock  and  the  green  trees  near,  make  this  & 
picturesque  spot. 

A  short  distance  above  the  spring,  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
same  spur,  is  a  very  remarkable,  yellow-colored  rock,  soft  and 
friable,  consisting  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron,  of  regular  structure,  which  is  probably  a  fossil  coral. 
-The  rocky  bank  along  the  shore  between  the  Steamboat  spring 
and  our  encampment,  along  which  is  dispersed  the  water  from 
the  hills,  is  composed  entirely  of  strata  of  a  calcareous  tufctf 
with  the  remains  of  moss  and  reed-like  grasses,  which  is 
probably  the  formation  of  springs.  The  Beer  or  Soda  springs, 
which  have  given  name  to  this  locality,  are  agreeable,  but  less 
highly  flavored  than  the  Boiling  springs  at  the  foot  of  Pike's 
peak,  which  are  of  the  same  character.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  half  hidden  by  tufts  of  grass,  which  we  amused 
ourselves  in  removing  and  searching  about  for  more  highly 
impregnated  springs.  They  are  some  of  them  deep,  and  of 
various  sizes — sometimes  several  yards  in  diameter,  and  kept 
in  constant  motion  by  columns  of  escaping  gas.  By  analysis, 
one  quart  of  the  water  contains  as  follows : 

Grains. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia          ------  12-10 

Sulphate  of  lime         -------  2*12 

Carbonate  of  lime      -        -        -        -     •  -        -        -  3'86 

Carbonate  of  magnesia        ------  3*22 

Chloride  of  calcium    -------  1*33 

Chloride  of  magnesiam        -        -        •        -        -        -  1*12 

Chloride  of  sodium 224 

ITegetable  extractive  matter,  &&          •        •        •        .  0*85 

26-84 
16 
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The  carbonic  acid,  originally  contained  in  the  water,  had 
mainly  escaped  before  it  was  subjected  to  analysis ;  and  it  wa9 
not,  therefore,  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wandered  about  among  the  cedars,  whicb 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  bottom  towards  the  mountains. 
The  soil  here  has  a  dry  and  calcined  appearance ;  in  soiam 
places,  the  open  grounds  are  covered  with  saline  efflorescences, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  regularly-shaped  and  very  remark, 
able  hills,  which  are  formed  of  a  succession  of  convex  strata 
that  have  been  deposited  by  the  waters  of  extinct  springs,  the 
orifices  of  which  are  found  on  their  summits,  some  of  thera 
aaving  the  form  of  funnel-shaped  cones.  Others  of  these  re- 
markably-shaped  hills  are  of  a  red-colored  earth,  entirely 
)>are,  and  composed  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Walking  near  one 
pf  them,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  springs  were  dry,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  underground  noise,  around  which 
t  circled  repeatedly,  until  I  found  the  spot  from  beneath  which 
(t  came;  and,  removing  the  red  earth,  discovered  a  hidden 
spring,  which  was  boiling  up  from  below,  with  the  same  disa. 
greeable  metallic  taste  as  the  Steamboat  spring.  Continuing 
\xp  the  bottom,  and  crossing  the  little  stream  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  I  visited  several  remarkable  red  and  white 
hills,  which  had  attracted  my  attention  from  the  road  in  thq 
morning.  These  are  immediately  upon  the  stream,  and,  like 
those  already  mentioned,  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of  sue. 
cessive  strata  from  the  springs.  On  their  summits,  the  orifices 
through  which  the  waters  had  been  discharged  were  so  large^, 
that  they  resembled  miniature  craters,  being  some  of  them 
several  feet  in  diameter,  circular,  and  regularly  formed  as  if 
by  art.  At  a  former  time,  when  these  dried-up  fountains  were 
all  in  motion,  they  must  have  made  a  beautiful  display  on  a 
grand  scale ;  and  nearly  all  this  basin  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  formed  under  their  action,  and  should  be  called  the 
place  qffountains.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  hills,  or  rather 
on  its  side  near  the  base,  are  several  of  these  small  limestone 
columns,  about  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
upwards  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  and  on  the  suRuml 
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file  water  is  boiling  up  and  bubbling  over,  constantly  adding 
id  the  height  of  the  little  obelisks.  In  some,  the  water  only 
boils  up,  no  longer  overflowing,  and  has  here  the  same  taste  as 
at  the  Steamboat  spring.  The  observer  will  remark  a  gradual 
subsidence  in  the  water,  which  formerly  supplied  the  foun- 
tains ;  as  on  all  the  summits  of  the  hills  the  springs  are  now 
dry,  and  are  found  only  low  down  upon  their  sides,  or  on  th^ 
sarrounding  plain. 

A  little  higher  up  the  creek  its  banks  are  formed  by  strata 
of.  very  heavy  and  hard  scoriaceous  basalt,  having  a  brighi 
metallic  lustre  when  broken.  The  mountains  overlooking  the 
plain  are  of  an  entirely  different  geological  character.  Con* 
tinuing  on,  I  walked  to  the  summit  of  one  of  them,  where  the 
principal  rock  was  a  granular  quartz.  Descending  the  moun- 
tains,  and  returning  towards  the  camp  along  the  base  of  the 
iidge  which  skirts  the  plain,  I  found,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
i^par,  and  issuing  from  a  compact  rock  of  a  dark  blue  color,  a 
great  number  of  springs  having  the  same  pungent  and  disa- 
greeably metallic  taste  already  mentioned,  the  water  of  which 
was  collected  into  a  very  remarkable  basin,  whose  singularity, 
perhaps,  made  it  appear  to  me  very  beautiftil.  It  is  large—* 
perhaps  fifly  yards  in  circumference ;  and  in  it  the  water  is 
eofitained,  at  an  elevation  of  several  feet  above  the  surrounding 
gmund,  by  a  wall  of  calcareous  tufa,  composed  principally  of 
&e  remains  of  mosses,  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  ten  feet 
high.  The  water  within  is  very  clear  and  pure,  and  three  or 
fi>ur  feet  deep,  where  it  could  be  measured,  near  the  wall ;  and 
at  a  considerably  low  level,  is  another  pond  or  basin  of  very 
elear  water,  and  apparently  of  considerable  depth,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  the  gas  was  escaping  in  bubbling  columns  at 
many  places.  This  water  was  collected  into  a  small  stream, 
which,  in  a  few  hundred  yards,  sank  under  ground,  reappear, 
mg  among  the  rocks  between  the  two  great  springs  near  the 
river,  which  it  entered  by  a  little  fall. 

-  Late  in  the  aflemoon  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  the  camp^ 
and,  crossing  in  the  way  a  large  field  of  salt  that  was  several 
iaches  deep,  found  on  my  arrival  that  our  emigrant  friends^ 
iHk>  had  been  encamped  in  company  with  us^  had  resumed 
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their  journey,  and  the  road  had  again  assumed  its  solitary 
character.  The  temperature  of  the  largest  of  the  Beer  springs 
at  our  encampment  was  65^  at  sunset,  that  of  the  air  being 
62*5^.  Our  barometric  observation  gave  5^840  feet  for  the 
elevation  above  the  gulf,  being  about  500  feet  lower  than  tiie 
Boiling  springs,  which  are  of  a  similar  nature,  at  the  foot  of 
Pike's  peak.  The  astronomical  observations  gave  for  our  lau. 
tude  420  39'  57",  and  11 1^  46^  00^'  for  the  longitude.  The 
night  was  very  still  and  cloudless,  and  I  sat  up  for  an  observa- 
tion of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  the  emersion  of  which  took 
place  about  midnight ;  but  fell  asleep  at  the  telescope,  awaking 
just  a  few  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  the  star. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  was  calm,  and  the  sky  without 
clouds,  but  smoky,  and  the  temperature  at  sunrise  28*5o.  At 
the  same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  large  Beer  spring,  where 
we  were  encamped,  was  56° ;  that  of  the  Steamboat  spring 
87°,  and  that  of  the  steam-hole,  near  it,  81 'S^.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning,  the  last  wagons  of  the  emigration  passed  by, 
and  we  were  again  left  in  our  place,  in  the  rear. 

Remaining  in  camp  until  nearly  11  o'clock,  we  traveled,  a 
short  distance  down  the  river,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  bank, 
at  a  point  where  the  road  quits  the  valley  of  Bear  river,  and, 
crossing  a  ridge  which  divides  the  Great  basin  from  the  Pacific 
waters,  reaches  Fort  Hall,  by  way  of  the  Portneuf  river,  in  a 
distance  of  probably  fifty  miles,  or  two  and  a  half  days'  jour- 
ney for  wagons.  An  examination  of  the  great  lake  which  is 
the  outlet  of  this  river,  and  the  principal  feature  of  geographi- 
cal interest  in  the  basin,  was  one  of  the  main  objects  con- 
templated in  the  general  plan  of  our  survey,  and  I  accordingly 
determined  at  this  place  to  leave  the  road,  and,  after  having 
completed  a  reconnoissance  of  the  lake,  regain  it  subsequently 
at  Fort  Hall.  But  our  little  stock  of  provisions  had  again  be- 
come  extremely  low ;  we  had  only  dried  meat  sufficient  for 
one  meal,  and  our  supply  of  flour  and  other  comforts  was  en- 
tirely exhausted.  I  therefore  immediately  dispatched  one  of 
ihe  party,  Henry  Lee,  with  a  note  to  Carson,  at  Fort  Hall,  di. 
recting  him  to  load  a  pack-horse  with  whatever  corld  be  ob. 
tained  there  in  the  way  of  provisions,  and  ende&Yor  to  overta 
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me  on  the  river.  In  the  mean  time,  we  had  picked  up  along 
the  road  two  tolerably  well-grown  calves,  which  would  have 
become  food  for  wolves,  and  which  had  probably  been  left  by 
some  of  the  earlier  emigrants,  none  of  those  we  had  met  hav- 
log  made  any  claim  to  them ;  and  on  these  I  mainly  relied  for 
support  during  our  circuit  to  the  lake. 

In  sweeping  around  the  point  of  the  mountain  which  runs 
down  into  the  bend,  the  river  here  passes  between  perpendicu* 
lar  walls  of  basalt,  which  always  fix  the  attention,  from  the 
regular  form  in  which  it  occurs,  and  its  perfect  distinctness 
from  the  surrounding  rocks  among  which  it  had  been  placed. 
The  mountain,  which  is  rugged  and  steep,  and,  by  our  meas- 
urement, 1,400  feet  above  the  river  directly  opposite  the  place 
of  our  halt,  is  called  the  Sheep-rock — probably  because  a  flock 
of  the  mountain  sheep  {wis  montana)  had  been  seen  on  the 
craggy  point. 

As  we  were  about  resuming  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  attracted  by  the  singular  appearance  of  an  isolated  hill 
with  a  concave  summit,  in  the  plain,  about  two  miles  from  the 
river,  and  turned  off  towards  it,  while  the  camp  proceeded  on 
its  way  southward  in  search  of  the  lake.  I  found  the  thin  and 
stony  soil  of  the  plain  entirely  underlaid  by  the  basalt  which 
forms  the  river  walls ;  and  when  I  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  the  hill,  the  surface  of  the  plain  was  rent  into  frequent  fis- 
sures and  chasms  of  the  same  scoriated  volcanic  rock,  from  40 
to  60  feet  deep,  but  which  there  was  not  sufficient  light  to  pen- 
etrate entirely,  and  which  I  had  not  time  to  descend.  Arrived 
at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  I  found  that  it  terminated  in  a  very 
perfect  crater,  of  an  oval,  or  nearly  circular  form,  360  paces 
in  circumference,  and  60  feet  at  the  greatest  depth.  The 
walls,  which  were  perfectly  vertical,  and  disposed  like  mason- 
ry in  a  very  regular  manner,  were  composed  of  a  brown-color- 
ed scoriaceous  lava,  similar  to  the  light  scoriaceous  lava  of  Mt. 
Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanoes.  The  faces  of  the  walls 
were  reddened  and  glazed  by  the  fire,  in  which  they  had  been 
melted,  and  which  had  left  them  contorted  and  twisted  by  its 
violent  action. 

Our  route  during  the  afternoon  was  a  little  rough,  being  (in 
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the  direction  we  had  taken)  over  a  volcanic  plain,  where  our 
progress  was  sometimes  obstructed  by  fissures,  and  black  beds, 
composed  of  fragments  of  the  rock.  On  both  sides,  the  mouii- 
tains  appeared  very  broken,  but  tolerably  well  timbered. 

Crossing  a  point  of  ridge  which  makes  in  to  the  riveo 
we  fell  upon  it  again  before  sunset,  and  encamped  on  the  right 
bank,  opposite  to  the  encampment  of  three  lodges  of  Snake  In* 
dians.  They  visited  us  during  the  evening,  and  we  obtaioed 
firom  them  a  small  quantity  of  roots  of  different  kinds,  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  Among  them  was  a  sweet  root  of  very 
pleasant  flavor,  having  somewhat  the  taste  of  preserved  quince* 
My  endeavors  to  become  acquainted  with  the  plants  which  fur. 
nish  to  the  Indians  a  portion  of  their  support,  were  only  grad- 
ually successful,  and  after  long  and  persevering  attention ; 
and  even  after  obtaining,  I  did  not  succeed  in  preserving  them 
until  they  could  be  satisfactorily  determined.  In  this  portion 
of  the  journey,  I  found  this  particular  root  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  that  it  was  only  to  be  identified  by  its  taste,  when  the 
bulb  was  met  with  in  perfect  form  among  the  Indians  lowec 
down  on  the  Columbia,  among  whom  it  is  the  highly  celebrated 
kamas.  It  was  long  aflerwards,  on  our  return  through  Uppei 
California,  that  I  found  the  plant  itself  in  bloom,  which  I  sup* 
posed  to  furnish  the  kamas  root,  (camassia  esculenla,)  The 
root  diet  had  a  rather  mournful  effect  at  the  commencement, 
and  one  of  the  calves  was  killed  this  evening  for  food.  The 
animals  fared  well  on  rushes. 

SiTth. — ^The  morning  was  cloudy,  with  appearance  of  rain, 
and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  29^.  Making  i.n  unusually 
early  start,  we  crossed  the  river  at  a  good  ford  ;  and,  follow* 
ing  for  about  three  hours  a  trail  which  led  along  the  bottom,^ 
we  entered  a  labyrinth  of  hills  below  the  main  ridge,  and  halt- 
ed  to  noon  in  the  ravine  of  a  pretty  little  stream,  timbered 
with  Cottonwood  of  a  large  size,  ash-leaved  maple,  with  cherrj 
and  other  shrubby  trees.  The  hazy  weather,  which  had  pre* 
vented  any  very  extended  views  since  entering  the  Green 
River  valley,  began  now  to  disappear.  There  was  a  slight 
rain  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  at  noon,  when  the 
tfaermometer  had  risen  to  79*5^,  we  had  a  bright  sun,  with  blui^ 
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¥ky  and  scattered  cumuli.  Accordiog  to  the  barometer^  oui 
halt  here  among  the  hills  was  at  an  elevation  of  5,320  feet. 
"Crossing  a  dividing  ridge  m  the  afternoon,  we  followed  down 
another  little  Bear  River  tributary,  to  the  point  where  it  emerged 
on  an  open  green  flat  among  the  hills,  timbered  with  groves, 
and  bordered  with  cane  thickets,  but  without  water.  A  pretty 
little  rivulet  coming  out  of  the  hillside,  and  overhung  by  tall 
ilowering  plants  of  a  species  I  had  not  hitherto  seen,  furnish- 
ed us  with  a  good  camping.place.  The  evening  was  cloudy, 
the  temperature  at  sunset  69^,  and  the  elevation  5,140  feet« 
Among  the  plants  occurring  along  the  road  during  the  day, 
epineUes  des  prairies  (grindelia  squarraso)  was  in  considerable 
libundance,  and  is  ampng  the  very  few  plants  remaining  in 
bloom — the  whole  country  having  now  an  autumnal  appear- 
ance,  in  the  crisp  and  yellow  plants,  and  dried-up  grasses 
Many  cranes  were  seen  during  the  day,  with  a  few  antelope, 
very  shy  and  wild. 

28th. — ^During  the  night  we  had  a  thunder-storm,  with 
moderate  rain,  which  has  made  the  air  this  morning  very  clear, 
the  thermometer  being  at  55^.  Leaving  our  encampment  at 
the  Cane  spring,  and  quitting  the  trail  on  which  we  had  been 
traveling,  and  which  would  probably  have  afforded  us  a  good 
road  to  the  lake,  we  crossed  some  very  deep  ravines,  and,  in 
about  an  hour's  traveling,  again  reached  the  river.  We  were 
now  in  a  valley  five  or  six  miles  wide,  between  mountain 
ranges,  which,  about  thirty  miles  below,  appeared  to  close  up  and 
terminate  the  valley,  leaving  for  the  river  only  a  very  narrow 
pass,  or  canon,  behind  which  we  imagined  we  would  find  the 
broad  waters  of  the  lake.  We  made  the  usual  halt  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  clear  stream,  having  a  slightly  mineral  taste, 
perhaps  of  salt,)  4,760  feet  above  the  gulf.  In  the  afternoon 
we  climbed  a  very  steep  sandy  hill;  and  after  a  slow  and 
ending  day's  march  of  27  miles,  encamped  at  a  slough  on  the 
rfver.  There  were  great  quantities  of  geese  and  ducks,  of 
which  only  a  few  were  shot;  the  Indians  having  probably 
made  them  very  wild.  The  men  employed  themselves  in  fish- 
ing, but  caught  nothing.  A  skunk,  {mephitis  Americana^) 
#hich  was  killed  in  the  afternoon,  made  a  supper  &>r  one  of 
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the  messes.  The  river  is  bordered  occasionally  with  fields  of 
cane,  which  we  regarded  as  an  indication  of  our  approach  to 
a  lake-country.  We  had  frequent  showers  of  rain  during  the 
night,  with  thunder. 

29th. — The  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  54^,  with  air  from 
the  NW.,  and  dark  rainy  clouds  moving  on  the  horizon ;  rain 
squalls  and  bright  sunshine  by  intervals.  I  rode  ahead  with 
Basil  to  explore  the  country,  and,  continuing  about  three  miles 
along  the  river,  turned  directly  off  on  a  trail  running  towards 
three  marked  gaps  in  the  bordering  range,  where  the  moun- 
tains appeared  cut  through  their  bases,  towards  which  the  river 
plain  rose  gradually.  Putting  our  horses  into  a  gallop  oa 
some  fresh  tracks  which  showed  very  plainly  in  the  wet 
path,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  party  of  Shoshonee  In- 
dians, who  had  fallen  into  the  trail  from  the  north.  We  could 
only  communicate  by  signs ;  but  they  made  us  understand 
that  the  road  through  the  chain  was  a  very  excellent  oner, 
leading  into  a  broad  valley  which  ran  to  the  southward.  We 
halted  to  noon  at  what  may  be  called  the  gate  of  the  pass ;  on 
either  side  of  which  were  huge  mountains  of  rock,  between 
which  stole  a  little  pure  water  stream,  with  a  margin  just  suf- 
ficiently large  for  our  passage.  From  the  river,  the  plain  had 
gradually  risen  to  an  altitude  of  5,500  feet,  and,  by  meridian 
observation,  the  latitude  of  the  entrance  was  42°. 

In  the  interval  of  our  usual  halt,  several  of  us  wandered 
along  up  the  stream  to  examine  the  pass  more  at  leisure. 
Within  the  gate,  the  rocks  receded  a  little  back,  leaving  a  very 
narrow,  but  most  beautiful  valley,  through  which  the  little 
stream  wound  its  way,  hidden  by  the  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs — aspen,  maple,  willow,  cherry,  and  elder;  a  fine 
verdure  of  smooth  short  grass  spread  over  the  remaining  space 
to  the  bare  sides  of  the  rocky  walls.  These  were  of  a  blue 
limestone,  which  constitutes  the  mountain  here ;  and  opening 
directly  on  the  grassy  bottom  were  several  curious  caves, 
which  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  root-diggers.  On  one  side 
was  gathered  a  heap  of  leaves  for  a  bed,  and  they  were  dry, 
open,  and  pleasant.  On  the  roofs  of  the  caves  I  remarked 
liituminous  exudations  from  the  rock. 
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The   trcoil  was   an  excellent  one  for  pack-horses;  but  as  it 
sometimes  crossed  a  shelving  points  to  avoid  the  shrubbery  we 
were  obliged  in  several  places  to  open  a  road  for  the  carriage 
through   the  wood.     A  squaw  on  horseback,  accompanied    by 
five  or  six  dogs,  entered  the  pass  in  the  afternoon;  but  was 
too  much  terrified  at  finding  herself  in  such  unexpected  com- 
pany to  make  any  pause  for  conversation,  and  hurried  off  at  a 
good  pace — being,  of  course,  no  further  disturbed  than  by  an 
accelerating  shout     She  was  well  and  showily  dressed,  and 
was    probably  going  to  a  village  encamped  somewhere  near, 
and  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  root-diggers.     We 
now  had  entered  a  country  inhabited  by  these  people ;  and  as 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage  we  shall  frequently  meet  with  them 
in  various  stages  of  existence,  it  will  be  well  to  inform  yon 
that,  scattered  over  the  great  region  west  of  the  Rocky  moun* 
tains,  and  south  of  the  Great  Snake  river,  are  numerous  In- 
dians  whose  subsistence  is  almost  solely  derived  from  roots  and 
seeds,  and  such  small  animals  a5  chance  and  great  good  fbr« 
tune  sometimes  bring  within  their  reach.    They  are  miserably 
poor,  armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  clubs;  and,  as  the 
country  they  inhabit  i^  almost  destitute  of  game,  they  have  no 
means  of  obtaining  better  arms.     In  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  just  mentioned,  they  live  generally  in  solitary  families; 
and  farther  to  the  south  they  are  gathered  together  in  villages. 
Those  who  live  together  in  villages,  strengthened  by  associa- 
tion, are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  more  genial  and  richer 
parts  of  the  country ;  while  the  others  are  driven  to  the  ruder 
mountains,  and  to  the  more  inhospitable  parts  of  the  country. 
But  by  simply  observing,  in  accompanying  us  along  our  road, 
you  will  become  better  acquainted  with  these  people  than  we 
could  make  you  in  any  other  than  a  very  long  description,  and 
you  will  find  them  worthy  of  your  interest. 

Roots,  seeds,  and  grass,  every  vegetable  that  aflTords  any 
nourishment,  and  every  living  animal  thing,  insect  or  worm, 
they  eat.  Nearly  approaching  to  the  lower  animal  creatioUj 
their  sole  employment  is  to  obtain  food ;  and  they  are  con- 
stantly occupied  in  struggling  to  support  existence. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  pase  is  tiie  SMiMi^ 
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fofk^  wnich  has  fallen  from  the  cliOTs  above,  and  standing  per: 
pendicularly  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  presents  itseU: 
like  a  watch-tower  in  the  pass.  It  will  give  you  a  tolerablji 
correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  scenery  in  thiii  country 
where  generally  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  up  from  Gosm 
paratively  unbroken  plains  and  level  valleys ;  but  it  will  ezi^ 
tirely  fail  in  representing  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  de- 
lightful place,  where  a  green  valley,  full  of  foliage  and  a  fauof 
dred  yards  wide,  contrasts  with  naked  crags  that  spire  up  into 
a  blue  line  of  pinnacles  3,000  feet  above,  sometimes  crested 
with  cedar  and  pine,  and  sometimes  ragged  and  bare. 

The  detention  that  we  met  with  in  opening  the  road,  and 
perhaps  a  willingness  to  linger  on  the  way,  made  the  after- 
noon's travel  short ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  entrance^ 
we  passed  through  another  gate,  and  encamped  on  the  stream 
at  the  junction  of  a  little  fork  from  the  southward,  around 
which  the  mountains  stooped  more  gently  down,  forming  a 
small  open  cove. 

As  it  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  Basil  and  myself  lo^ 
one  direction,  and  Mr.  Preuss  in  another,  set  out  to  exploit' 
the  country,  and  ascended  different  neighboring  peaks,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  some  indications  of  the  lake ;  but  though 
our  elevation  afforded  magnificent  views,  the  eye  ranging  over 
a  large  extent  of  Bear  river,  with  the  broad  and  fertile  Cachg^ 
valley  in  the  direction  of  our  search,  was  only  to  be  seen  a  bed" 
of  apparently  impracticable  mountains.  Among  these,  the  trait 
we  had  been  following  turned  sharply  to  the  northward,  and  it, 
began  to  be  doubtful  if  it  would  not  lead  us  away  from  the  ob^ 
ject  of  our  destination  ;  but  I  nevertheless  determined  to  keefi 
it,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  eventually  bring  us  right.  A. 
•quail  of  rain  drove  us  out  of  the  mountain,  and  it  was  late, 
when  we  reached  the  camp.  The  evening  closed  in  with  fre*^ 
quent  showers  of  rain,  with  some  lightning  and  thunder.         :  * 

SOth.-^We  had  constant  thunder-storms  during  the  nighty 
but  in  the  morning  the  clouds  were  sinking  to  the  horizon,  aod^ 
the  air  was  clear  and  cold,  with  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at 
890.  Elevation  by  barometer  5,580  feet.  We  were  in  mo^ 
tian  mAj,  <¥mtin«ing  up  the  little  atiBtm  i^ithoct  «iOt)ameriiiy 
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mxf  ascent  where  a  horse  would  not  easily  gallop ;  and,  cross* 
kkg  ft  slight  dividing  ground  at  the  summit,  descended  upon 
ft  small  stream,  along  which  continued  the  same  excellent 
lt>ad.  In  riding  through  the  pass,  numerous  cranes  were  seen ; 
acBd  praine  hens,  or  grouse,  (bonasia  umheUus,)  which  lately 
kftd  been  rare,  were  very  abundant. 

'  This  little  affluent  brought  us  to  a  larger  stream,  down 
wtiich  we  traveled  through  a  more  open  bottom,  on  a  level 
fOad,  where  heavily-laden  wagons  could  pass  without  obstacle* 
The  hills  on  the  right  grew  lower,  and,  on  entering  a  more 
open  country,  we  discovered  a  Shoshonee  village ;  and  being 
c«sirous  to  obtain  information,  and  purchase  from  them  some 
roots  and  berries,  we  halted  on  the  river,  which  was  lightly 
wooded  with  cherry,  willow,  maple,  service-berry,  and  aspen. 
A  meridian  observation  of  the  sun,  which  I  obtained  here,  gave 
4^  14''  22^""  for  our  latitude,  and  the  barometer  indicated  ft 
beight  of  5,170  feet.  A  number  of  Indians  came  immediately 
over  to  visit  us,  and  several  men  were  sent  to  the  village  with 
goods,  tobacco,  knives,  cloth,  vermilion,  and  the  usual  trinkets, 
^  exchange  for  provisions.  But  they  had  no  game  of  any 
kind ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  roots  from  them,  as 
tftey  were  miserably  poor,  and  had  but  little  to  spare  from 
their  winter  stock  of  provisions.  Several  of  the  Indians  drew 
aidde  their  blankets,  showing  me  their  lean  and  bony  figures ; 
aiiid  I  would  not  any  longer  tempt  them  with  a  display  of  our 
merchandise  to  part  with  their  wretched  subsistence,  when  they 
gave  as  a  reason  that  it  would  expose  them  to  temporary  starv- 
ation.  A  great  portion  of  the  region  inhabited  by  this  nation, 
^nnerly  abounded  in  game — ^the  buffalo  ranging  about  in 
berds,  as  we  had  found  them  on  the  eastern  waters,  and  the 
]ilftiDS  dotted  with  scattered  bands  of  antelope ;  but  so  rapidly 
have  they  disappeared  within  a  few  years,  that  now,  as  we 
journeyed  along,  an  occasional  bu^alo  skull  and  a  few  wild 
antelope  were  all  that  remained  of  the  abundance  which  had 
covered  the  country  with  animal  life. 

' :  The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  buffalo  is  disap- 
pearing from  our  territories  will  not  appear  surprising  when 
vto  Mmeaiber  the  s  real  aoale  on  which  taeir  deatnioUoii  ia 
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yearly  carried  on.     With  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  busi 
ness  of  the  American  trading-posts  is  cariied  on  in  their  skins  ; 
every  year  the  Indian  villages  make  new  lodges,  for  which  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo  furnishes  the  material ;  and  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  where  they  are  still  found,  the  Indians  derive 
their  entire  support  from  them,  and  slaughter  them  with   a 
thoughtless  and  abominable  extravagance.     Like  the  India aa 
themselves,  they  have  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Great  West  ; 
and  as,  like  them,  they  are  visibly  diminishing,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  throw  a  glance  backward  through  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  give   some  account  of  their  former  distribution 
through  the  country,  and  the  limit  of  their  western  range. 

The  information  is  derived  principally  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
supported  by  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  the  country.  Our  knowledge  does  not  go  farther  back 
than  the  spring  of  1824,  at  which  time  the  buffalo  were  spread 
in  immense  numbers  over  the  Green  River  and  Bear  River 
valleys,  and  through  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Colora- 
do, or  Green  river  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  Lewis's  fork 
of  the  Columbia  river ;  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hall  then  form- 
ing the  western  limit  of  their  range.  The  buffalo  then  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  that  country,  and  frequently  moved 
down  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as 
far  as  the  Fishing  falls.  Below  this  point  they  never  descend- 
ed in  any  numbers.  About  the  year  1834  or  1835  they  began 
to  diminish  very  ripidly,  and  continued  to  decrease  until  1838 
or_1840,  when,  with  the  country  we  have  just  described,  they 
entirely  abandoned  all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  north  of  Lew- 
is's fork  of  the  Columbia.  At  that  time,  the  Flathead  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their  buffalo  on  the  heads  of  Salm- 
on river,  and  other  streams  of  the  Columbia ;  but  now  they 
never  meet  with  them  farther  west  than  the  three  forks  of  the 
Missouri,  or  the  plains  of  the  Yellow-stone  river. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
buffalo  have  not  so  entirely  abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacif- 
ic, in  the  Rocky- Mountain  region  south  of  the  Sweet  Water,  as 
vci  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Pass.     This  partial  distribu-^ 
tion  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  the  great  pastoral  beauty  of 
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that  country,  which  bears  marks  of  having  been  one  of  their 
favorite  haunts,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  white  hunters  have 
more  frequented  the  northern  than  the  southern  region — it  be- 
ing north  of  the  South  Pass  that  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  tra- 
ders,  have  had  their  rendezvous  lor  many  years  past ;  and 
from  that  section  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  beaver  and  rich 
fbrs  were  taken,  although  always  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as 
the  most  profitable  hunting-ground. 

In  that  region  lying  between  the  Green  or  Colorado  rivef 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  over  the  Yampah, 
Kooyah,  Whiief  and  Grand  rivers — all  of  which  are  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado— the  buffalo  never  extended  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward as  they  did  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia ;  and  only  in 
one  or  two  instances  have  they  been  known  to  descend  as  far 
west  as  the  mouth  of  White  river.  In  traveling  through  the 
C5ountry  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  observation  readily  led 
me  to  the  impression  that  the  buffalo  had,  for  the  first  time, 
crossed  that  range  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  only  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  period  we  are  considering ;  and  in  this  opinion  I 
am  sustained  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  older  trappers  in  that 
country.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  never 
meet  with  any  of  the  ancient  vestiges  which,  throughout  all  the 
country  lying  upon  their  eastern  waters,  are  found  in  the  great 
highways,  continuous  for  hundreds  of  miles,  always  several 
inches,  and  sometimes  several  feet  in  depth,  which  the  buffalo 
have  made  in  crossing  from  one  river  to  another,  or  in  traver- 
sing the  mountain  ranges.  The  Snake  Indians,  more  particu- 
larly those  low  down  upon  Lewis's  fork,  have  always  been 
very  grateful  to  the  American  trappers,  for  the  great  kindness 
(as  they  frequently  expressed  it)  which  they  did  to  them,  in 
driving  the  buffalo  so  low  down  the  Columbia  river. 

The  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  buffalo  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  their  extraordinary  diminution, 
will  be  made  clearly  evident  from  the  following  statement : 
At  any  time  between  the  years  1824  and  1836,  a  traveler 
might  start  from  any  given  point  south  or  north  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  ranged  journeying  by  the  most  direct  route  to  the 
Missouri  river ;  and,  during  the  whole  distf 
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always  be  among  large  bands  of  buffalo,  which  would  ne^^sr 
be  out  of  his  view  until  he  arrived  almost  within  sight  of  tiie^ 
abodes  of  civilization. 

At  this  time,  the  buffalo  occupy  but  a  very  limited  space, 
principally  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountain^ 
sometimes  extending  at  their  southern  extremity  to  a  conside- 
rable dbtance  into  the  plains  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  and  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  Mexico  as  fa* 
south  as  Texas. 

The  following  statement,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Sanford,  a  partner  in  the  American  Fur  Company,  will  fur 
ther  illustrate  this  subject,  by  extensive  knowledge  acquired 
during  several  years  of  travel  through  the  region  inhabited  by 
the  buffalo : 

"  The  total  amount  of  robes  annually  traded  by  ourselves 
and  others  will  not  be  found  to  differ  much  from  the  following 
statement : 

Robos. 
American  Fur  Company  .        -        -        -        -        70,000 

Hadson's  Bay  Company  -        -        -        -        -        10,000        ; 

AU  other  oompanies,  prol>abIy  ....        10,000 

Making  a  total  of         ....        90,000 
■8  an  average  annual  return  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

"In  the  northwest,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  purchase 
from  the  Indians  but  a  very  small  number — ^their  only  maricet 
being  Canada,  to  which  the  cost  of  transportation  nearly  equals' 
the  produce  of  the  furs ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent 
period  that  they  have  received  buffalo  robes  in  trade ;  and  out' 
of  the  great  number  of  buffalo  annually  killed  throughout  the 
extensive  region  inhabited  by  the  Camanches  and  other  kindred' 
tribes,  no  robes  whatever  are  furnished  for  trade.     During^' 
only  four  months  of  the  year,  (from  November  until  March,) 
the  skins  are  good  for  dressing ;  those  obtained  in  the  remahs^ 
ing  eight  months  are  valueless  to  traders ;  and  the  hides  df - 
bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any  season. 
Probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  skins  are  taken  from 
the  animals  killed,  even  when  they  are  in  good  season^  the 
labor  of  preparing  and  dMssing  the  robes  being  vary  gntii 
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lod  it  is  seldom  that  a  lodge  trades  more  than  twenty  skins 
in  a  year.  It  is  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  autumn,  that  the  greatest  number  of  buffalo  are  killed, 
and  yet  at  this  time  a  skin  is  never  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
tiade." 

From  these  data,  which  are  certainly  limited,  and  decidedly 
within  bounds,  the  reader  is  lefl  to  draw  his  own  inference  of 
he  immense  number  annually  killed. 

In  1842,  I  found  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte 
demcrUesy  as  their  French  traders  expressed  it,  with  the  failure 
of  the  buffalo ;  and  in  the  following  year,  large  villages  from 
the  Upper  Missouri  came  over  to  the  mountains  at  the  heads 
of  the  Platte,  in  search  of  them.  The  rapidly  progressive 
failure  of  their  principal,  and  almost  their  only  means  of  sub-, 
sistence,  has  created  great  alarm  among  them ;  and  at  this 
time  there  are  only  two  modes  presented  to  them,  by  which 
they  see  a  good  prospect  for  escaping  starvation  :  one  of  these 
is  to  rob  the  settlements  along  the  frontier  of  the  States ;  and 
the  other  is  to  form  a  league  between  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Sioux  nation,  the  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  and  make  war 
against  the  Crow  nation,  in  order  to  take  from  them  their 
country,  which  is  now  the  best  bufialo  country  in  the  west. 
This  plan  they  now  have  in  consideration ;  and  it  would  proba- 
bly  be  a  war  of  extermination,  as  the  Crows  have  long  been 
advised  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  say  that  they  are  perfectly 
prepared.  These  are  the  best  warriors  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains,  and  are  now  allied  with  the  Snake  Indians ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  their  combination  would  extend  itself  to  the 
Utahs,  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  war  against  the  Sioux. 
1%  la  in  this  section  of  country  that  my  observation  formerly  led 
n^e  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  military  post. 

The  farther  course  of  our  narrative  will  give  fuller  and  more 
detailed  information  of  the  present  disposition  of  the  buffalo  in 
the  country  we  visited. 

Among  the  roots  we  obtained  here,  I  could  distinguish  only 
five  or  six  different  kinds ;  and  the  supply  of  the  Indians  whom 
w^  met  consisted  principally  of  yampah,  {anethum  graveolenSf) 
tdbapco-root,  {Valeriana,)  and  a  large  root  of  a  species  of 
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thistle,  (circium  Virginianum,)  which  now  is  occasionally  abun- 
dant, and  is  a  very  agreeably  flavored  vegetable. 

We  had  been  detained  so  long  at  the  village,  that  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  made  only  five  miles,  and  encamped  on  the  same 
river  after  a  day's  journey  of  19  miles.  The  Indians  inform- 
ed us  that  we  should  reach  the  big  salt  water  after  having 
slept  twice  and  traveling  in  a  south  direction.  The  stream 
had  here  entered  nearly  a  level  plain  or  valley,  of  good  soil, 
eight  or  ten  miles  broad,  to  which  no  termination  was  to  be 
seen,  and  lying  between  ranges  of  mountains  which,  on  the 
right,  were  grassy  and  smooth,  unbroken  by  rock,  and  lower 
than  on  the  left,  where  they  were  rocky  and  bald,  increasing 
in  height  to  the  southward.  On  the  creek  were  fringes  of 
young  willows,  older  trees  being  rarely  found  on  the  plains, 
where  the  Indians  burn  the  surface  to  produce  better  grass. 
Several  magpies  (pica  Hudsopica)  were  seen  on  the  creek  thia 
afternoon ;  and  a  rattlesnake  was  killed  here,  the  first  which 
had  been  seen  since  leaving  the  eastern  plains.  Our  camp  to- 
night had  such  a  hungry  appearance  that  I  suffered  the  little 
cow  to  be  killed,  and  divided  the  roots  and  berries  among  the 
people.  A  number  of  Indians  from  the  village  encamped 
near. 

The  weather  the  next  mornmg  was  clear,  the  thermometer 
at  sunrise  at  44*5^  ;  and,  continuing  down  the  valley,  in  about 
five  miles  we  followed  the  little  creek  of  our  encampment  to 
its  junction  with  a  larger  stream,  called  Roseaux,  or  Reed  river. 
Immediately  opposite,  on  the  right,  the  range  was  gathered  into 
its  highest  peak,  sloping  gradually  low,  and  running  off  to  a 
point  apparently  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  below.  Between  this 
(now  become  the  valley  stream)  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
we  journeyed  along  a  handsome  sloping  level,  which  frequent 
springs  from  the  hills  made  occasionally  miry,  and  halted  to 
noon  at  a  swampy  spring,  where  there  were  good  grass  and 
abundant  rushes.  Here  the  river  was  forty  feet  wide,  with  a 
considerable  current,  and  the  valley  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  the  soil  being  generally  good,  of  a  dark  color,  and 
apparently  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  nay  hid  become 
oright  and  pleasant,  with  the  thermometer  at  ^lo.     By  obser- 
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vation,  our  latitude  was  41"  59'  31'',  and  the  elevation  above 
the  sea  4,670  feet.  On  our  left,  this  afternoon,  the  range  at 
long  intervals  formed  itself  into  peaks,  appearing  to  terminate, 
about  forty  miles  below,  in  a  rocky  cape,  beyond  which  sev- 
eral others  were  faintly  visible ;  and  we  were  disappointed 
when,  at  every  little  rise,  we  did  not  see  the  lake.  Towaixla 
evening,  our  way  was  somewhat  obstructed  by  fields  of  arte- 
trUsia^  which  began  to  make  their  appearance  here,  and  we 
encamped  on  the  Roseaux,  the  water  of  which  had  acquired  a 
decidedly  salt  taete,  nearly  opposite  to  a  canon  gap  in  the 
mountains^  through  which  the  Bear  river  enters  this  valley. 
As  we  encamped,  the  night  set  in  dark  and  cold,  with  heavy 
rain,  and  the  artemisia,  which  was  our  only  wood,  was  so 
wet  that  it  would  not  bum.  A  poor,  nearly  starved  dog,  with 
a  wound  in  his  side  from  a  ball,  came  to  the  camp,  and  re- 
mained with  us  until  the  winter,  when  he  met  a  very  unex- 
pected fate. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. — The  morning  was  squally  and  cold;  the  sky  scattered 
over  with  clouds ;  and  the  night  had  been  so  uncomfortable, 
that  we  were  not  on  the  road  until  eight  o'clock.  Traveling 
between  Boseaux  and  Bear  rivers,  we  continued  to  descend  the 
valley,  which  gradually  expanded,  as  we  advanced,  into  a  level 
plain,  of  good  soil,  about  25  miles  in  breath,  between  moun- 
tains 3,000  and  4,000  feet  high,  rising  suddenly  to  the  clouds, 
which  all  day  rested  upon  the  peaks.  These  gleamed  out  in 
the  occasional  sunlight,  mantled  with  the  snow  which  had  fallen 
upon  them,  while  it  rained  on  us  iu  the  valley  below,  of  which 
the  elevation  here  was  4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  coun- 
try before  us  plainly  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  the 
lake,  though,  as  the  ground  we  were  traveling  afforded  no  ele- 
vated point,  nothing  of  it  as  yet  could  be  seen ;  and  at  a 
great  distance  ahead  were  several  isolated  mountains  resem 
bling  islands,  which  they  were  afterwards  found  to  be.  On  this 
upper  plain  the  grass  was  everywhere  dead ;  and  among  the 
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shrubs  with  which  it  was  ahnost  eTclusively  occupied,  (arte* 
misia  being  the  most  abundant,)  frequently  occurred  handsome 
clusters  of  several  species  of  dieteria  in  bloom.  Purshia  iri* 
denlata  was  among  the  frequent  shrubs.  Descending  to  the 
bottoms  of  Bear  river,  we  found  good  grass  for  the  animals, 
and  encamped  about  300  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Ro.%auX« 
which  here  makes  its  junction,  without  communicatii\^  any  of 
its  salty  taste  to  the  main  stream,  of  which  the  water  i-cmain^ 
perfectly  pure.  On  the  river  are  only  willow  thickets,  (salix 
Jongifotia,)  and  in  the  bottoms  the  abundant  plants  ar^  canes, 
soldiago,  and  helianthi,  and  along  the  banks  of  Roseaux  arer 
fields  of  malva  rotundifolia.  At  sunset  the  thermometer  wa^i 
at  54*5^,  and  the  evening  clear  and  calm;  but  I  deferred 
making  any  use  of  it  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  } 
endeavored  to  obtain  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite  ;  but  it 
was  lost  in  a  bank  of  clouds,  which  also  rendered  our  usual 
observations  indifferent. 

Among  the  useful  things  which  formed  a  portion  of  oui 
equipage,  was  an  India-rubber  boat,  18  feet  long,  made  some^ 
what  in  the  form  of  a  bark  canoe  of  the  northern  lakes.  The 
sides  were  formed  by  two  air-tight  cylinders,  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  connected  with  others  forming  the  bow  and  stem. 
To  lessea  the  danger  from  accidents  to  the  boat,  these  were 
divided  into  four  different  compartments,  and  the  interior  space 
was  sufficiently  large  to  contain  five  or  six  persons,  and  a  con 
siderable  weight  of  baggage.  The  Roseaux  being  too  deep  tc 
be  forded,  our  boat  was  filled  with  air,  and  in  about  one  houi 
all  the  equipage  of  the  camp,  carriage  and  gun  included,  fer. 
tied  across.  Thinking  that  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  day 
we  might  reach  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  I  got  into  the  boat  with 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  and  paddled  down  Bear  river,  intending  at 
night  to  rejoin  the  party,  which  in  the  mean  time  proceeded 
on  its  way.  The  river  was  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  yarcb 
broad,  and  the  water  so  deep,  that  even  on  the  comparatively 
shallow  points  we  could  not  reach  the  bottom  with  15  leet; 
On  either  side  were  alternately  low  bottoms  and  willow  points, 
with  an  occasional  high  praiiie;  and  for  five  or  six  hours  we 
followed  slowly  the  winding  course  of  the  river,  which  crept' 
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•long  with  a  sluggbh  current  among  frequent  detours  several 
miles  around,  sometimes  running  for  a  considerable  distance 
directly  up  the  valley.  As  we  were  stealing  quietly  down  the 
stream,  trying  in  vain  to  get  a  shot  at  a  strange  large  bird  that 
was  numerous  among  the  willows,  but  very  shy,  we  came  un* 
ejpectedly  upon  several  families  of  Root-Diggers,  who  were 
encaniped  among  the  rushes  on  the  shore,  and  appeared  very 
busy  about  several  weirs  or  nets  which  had  been  rudely  made 
of  canes  and  rushes  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  They 
were  very  much  startled  at  our  appearance,  but  we  soon  es- 
tablished an  acquaintance ;  and  finding  that  they  had  some 
loots,  I  promised  to  send  some  men  with  goods  to  trade  with 
tbem.  They  had  the  usual  very  large  heads,  remarkable 
among  the  Digger  tribe,  with  matted  hair,  and  were  almost 
entirely  naked :  looking  very  poor  and  miserable,  as  if  their 
lives  had  been  spent  in  the  rushes  where  they  were,  beyond 
which  they  seemed  to  have  very  little  knowledge  of  any  thing. 
From  the  words  we  could  comprehend,  their  language  was 
that  of  the  Snake  Indians. 

Our  boat  moved  so  heavily,  that  we  had  made  very  little 
progress ;  and,  finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  overtake 
the  camp,  as  soon  as  we  were  sufficiently  far  below  the  Indians, 
we  put  to  the  shore  near  a  high  prairie  bank,  hauled  up  the 
boat,  and  cached  our  effects  in  the  willows.  Ascending  the 
bank,  we  found  that  our  desultory  labor  had  brought  us  only  a 
few  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  and,  going  out  into  the  prairie,  after 
a  search  we  found  the  trail  of  the  camp,  which  Was  nowhere  in 
sight,  but  had  followed  the  general  course  of  the  river  in  a  large 
circular  sweep  which  it  makes  at  this  place.  The  sun  was 
about  three  hours  high  when  we  found  the  trail ;  and  as  our 
people  had  passed  early  in  the  day,  we  had  the  prospect  of  a 
vigorous  walk  before  us.  Immediately  where  we  landed,  the 
high  arable  plain  on  which  we  had  been  traveling,  for  several 
days  past,  terminated  in  extensive  low  flats,  very  generally 
occupied  by  salt  marshes,  or  beds  of  shallow  lakes,  whence  the 
water  had  in  most  places  evaporated,  leaving  their  hard  surface 
tncrusted  with  a  shining  white  residuum,  and  absolutely  cov. 
eied  with  very  small  univalve  shells.    As  we  advanced^  the 
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whole  cour.  try  around  us  assumed  this  appearance ;  ana  thefiB 
was  no  other  vegetation  than  the  shrubby  chenopodiaceous  and 
other  apparently  saline  plants,  which  were  confined  to  the 
rising  grounds.  Here  and  there,  on  the  river  bank,  which 
was  raised  like  a  levee  above  the  flats  through  which  it  ran, 
was  a  narrow  border  of  grass  and  short  black-burnt  willows ; 
the  stream  being  very  deep  and  sluggish,  and  sometimes  six 
Jiundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  wide.  After  a  rapid  walk  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  we  caught  sight  of  the  camp-fires  among  clumps 
of  willows,  just  as  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountains  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  filling  the  clear  sky  with  a  golden 
yellow.  .These  last  rays,  to  us  so  precious,  could  not  have 
revealed  a  more  welcome  sight.  To  the  traveler  and  the 
hunter,  a  camp-fire  in  the  lonely  wilderness  is  always  cheer- 
ing ;  and  to  ourselves,  in  our  present  situation,  after  a  hard 
march  in  a  region  of  novelty,  approaching  the  debotiches  of  a 
river,  in  a  lake  of  almost  fabulous  reputation,  it  was  doubly  so. 
A  plentiful  supper  of  aquatic  birds,  and  the  interest  of  the  scenet 
soon  dissipated  fatigue ;  and  I  obtained  during  the  night  emer- 
sions of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  satellites  of  Jupiter,  with 
observations  for  time  and  latitude. 

3d. — The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  light  air  from  the  north, 
and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  45-5°.  At  three  in  the 
morning,  Basil  was  sent  back  with  several  men  and  horses  for 
the  boat,  which,  in  a  direct  course  across  the  flats,  was  not  ten 
miles  distant ;  and  in  the  mean  time  there  was  a  pretty  spot  of 
grass  here  for  the  animals.  The  ground  was  so  low  that  we 
could  not  get  high  enough  to  see  across  the  river,  on  account 
of  the  willows ;  but  we  were  evidently  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake,  and  the  water- fowl  made  this  morning  a  noise  like  thun- 
der.  A  pelican  (pelecanus  onocrotalus)  was  killed  as  he  passed 
by,  and  many  geese  and  ducks  flew  over  the  camp.  On  the 
dry  salt  marsh  here  is  scarce  any  other  plant  than  salicorrda 
herbacea. 

In  the  afternoon  the  men  returned  with  the  boat,  bringing 
with  them  a  small  quantity  of  roots  and  some  meat,  which  the 
Indians  had  told  them  was  bear-meat. 

Descending  the  river  for  about  three  milesi  in  the  aft^niQcxii 
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we  found  a  bar  to  any  further  traveling  in  that  direction — the 
stream  being  spread  out  in  several  branches,  and  covering  the 
low  grounds  with  water,  where  the  miry  nature  of  the  bottom 
did  not  permit  any  further  advance.  We  were  evidently  on 
the  border  of  the  lake,  although  the  rushes  and  canes  which 
covered  the  marshes  prevented  any  view ;  and  we  accordingly 
encamped  at  the  little  delta  which  forms  the  mouth  of  Bear 
river — a  long  arm  of  the  lake  stretching  up  to  the  north,  be- 
tween us  and  the  opposite  mountains.  The  river  was  bordered 
^ith  a  fringe  of  willows  and  canes,  among  which  were  inter- 
spersed a  few  plants ;  and  scattered  about  on  the  marsh  was  a 
species  of  uniola,  closely  allied  to  U.  spicata  of  our  sea-coast. 
The  whole  morass  was  animated  with  multitudes  of  water-fowl, 
which  appeared  to  be  very  wild — rising  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
round  about  at  the  sound  of  a  gun,  with  a  noise  like  distant 
thunder.  Several  of  the  people  waded  out  into  the  marshes, 
and  we  had  to-night  a  delicious  supper  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
plover. 

Although  the  moon  was  bright,  the  night  was  otherwise 
favorable ;  and  I  obtained  this  evening  an  emersion  of  the  first 
satellite,  with  the  usual  observations.  A  mean  result,  depend- 
ing on  various  observations  made  during  our  stay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, places  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  longitude  112°  19^  30''^ 
west  from  Greenwich;  latitude  41°  30^22^'';  and,  according 
to  the  barometer,  in  elevation  4,200  feet  above  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  night  was  clear,  with  considerable  dew,  which 
I  had  remarked  every  night  since  the  first  of  September.  The 
next  morning,  while  we  were  preparing  to  start,  Carson  rode 
into  the  camp  with  flour  and  a  few  other  articles  of  light  pro- 
vision, sufficient  for  two  or  three  days — a  scanty  but  very  ac- 
ceptable supply.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  difficult  to  be  had  at  Fort 
Hall,  which  had  been  entirely  exhausted  by  the  necessities  of 
the  emigrants.  He  brought  me  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dwight, 
who,  in  company  with  several  emigrants,  had  reached  that 
place  in  advance  of  Mr:  Fitzpatrick,  and  was  about  continuing 
bis  journey  to  Vancouver. 
Returning  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  we  were  occupied 
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until  nearly  sunset  in  crossing  to  the  left  bank — ^the  streanqi^ 
which  in  the  last  five  or  six  miles  of  its  course  is  very  znuch 
narrower  than  above,  being  very  deep  immediately  at  the 
banks ;  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  animals 
over.  The  people  with  the  baggage  were  easily  crossed  in 
the  boat,  and  we  encamped  on  the  lefl  bank  where  we  crossed, 
the  river.  At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  75®,  and  there, 
was  some  rain  during  the  night,  with  a  thunder-storm  at  a  dis-' 
tance. 

5th. — Before  us  was  evidently  the  bed  of  the  lake,  being  a 
great  salt  marsh,  perfectly  level  and  bare,  whitened  in  places 
by  saline  efflorescences,  with  here  and  there  a  pool  of  watejr^ 
and  having  the  appearance  of  a  very  level  seashore  at  low  tide. 
Immediately  along  the  river  was  a  very  narrow  strip  of  vege- 
tation,  consisting  of  willows,  helianthi,  roses,  flowering  vines^ 
and  grass ;  bordered  on  the  verge  of  the  great  marsh  by  a 
fringe  of  singular  plants,  which  appear  to  be  a  shrubby  sali. 
cornia,  or  a  genus  allied  to  it. 

About  12  miles  to  the  southward  was  one  of  those  isolated 
mountains,  now  appearing  to  be  a  kind  of  peninsula ;  and  to- 
wards this  we  accordingly  directed  our  course,  as  it  probably 
afibrded  a  good  view  of  the  lake  ;  but  the  deepening  mud  as 
we  advanced  forced  us  to  return  towards  the  river,  and  gain 
the  higher  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Here 
we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  noon,  on  a  beautiful  little 
stream  of  pure  and  remarkably  clear  water,  with  a  bed  of  rock 
in  situ,  on  which  was  an  abundant  water-plant  with  a  white, 
blossom.  There  was  good  grass  in  the  bottoms ;  and,  amidst 
a  rather  luxuriant  growth,  its  banks  were  bordered  with  a 
large  showy  plant,  (eupatorium  purpureum,)  which  I  here  saw/ 
fi)r  the  first  time.     We  named  the  stream  Clear  creek. 

We  continued  our  way  along  the  mountain,  having  found- 
here  a  broad  plainly-beaten  trail,  over  what  was  apparentljf^ 
the  shore  of  the  lake  in  the  spring  ;  the  ground  being  high  and 
firm,  ana  the  soil  excellent,  and  covered  with  vegetation,., 
among  which  a  leguminous  plant  {glycyrrhiza  lepidota)  was  ji 
characteristic  plant.  The  ridge  here  rises  abruptly  to  th^ 
height  of  about  4,000  feet,  its  face  being  very  prominently 
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^narked  with  a  massive  stratum  of  rose-colored  granular  qufurt& 
which  is  evidently  an  altered  sedimentary  rock,  the  lines  of 
deposition  being  very  distinct.  It  is  rocky  and  steep— divided 
into  several  mountains — and  the  rain  in  the  valley  appears  t^ 
be  always  snow  on  their  summits  at  this  season.  Near  a  re* 
markably  rocky  point  of  the  mountain,  at  a  large  spring  of 
pure  water,  were  several  hack  berry- trees,  (celtis^)  probably  a 
new  species,  the  berries  still  green  ;  and  a  short  distance  far- 
ther, thickets  of  sumach,  (rhiis,) 

On  the  plain  here  I  noticed  blackbirds  nod  grouse.  In  abou^ 
seven  miles  from  Clear  creek,  the  trail  brought  us  to  a  plao^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  there  issued,  with  considera- 
ble force,  10  or  12  hot  springs,  highly  impregnated  with  salt. 
In  one  of  these  the  thermometer  stood  at  136^,  and  in  another 
at  132*5o,  and  the  water,  which  was  spread  in  pools  over  the 
low  ground,  was  colored  red. 

An  analysis  of  the  red  earthy  matter  deposited  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  from  the  springs,  gives  the  following  result : 

Fcnnida  of  iron        ..•••..  S3-56 

.    Carbonate  of  magnefia        .•••••  ff4Q 

Carbonate  of  lime    -••-•••  50*4^ 

Salphate  of  lime          .•••...  2*00 

Chloride  of  sodinm  --•••••  3*45 

'     83ica  and  alumina      -        -        •        •        -        -        •  3*00 

•     Water  and  Ion        --.,..  5^ 

100HH)o 

At  this  place  the  trail  we  had  been  following  turned  to  the 
left,  apparently  with  a  view  of  entering  a  gorge  in  the  moun 
tain,  from  which  issued  the  principal  fork  of  a  large  and  coip 
paratively  well-timbered  stream,  called  Weber's  fork.  We 
accordingly  turned  off  towards  the  lake,  and  encamped  on  this 
river,  which  was  100  to  150  feet  wide,  with  high  banks,  apd 
very  clear  pure  water,  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
salt. 

^  6th. — ^Leaving  the  encampment  early,  we  again  directed  our 
course  for  the  peninsular  buUe  across  a  low  shrubby  plain, 
crossing  in  the  way  a  slough-like  creek  with  miry  banks,  and 
wooded  with  thickets  of  thorn,  {crata^us,)  which  vrere  leaded 
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with  berries.  This  time  we  reached  the  butte  without  any 
difficulty,  and,  ascending  to  the  summit,  immediately  at  our 
feet  beheld  the  object  of  our  anxious  search — ^the  waters  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  stretching  in  still  and  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond 
the  limit  of  our  vision.  It  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  the 
exploration  ;  and  as  we  looked  eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the  first 
emotions  of  excited  pleasure,  I  am  doubtful  if  the  followers  of 
Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when,  from  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  Western  ocean. 
It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  object,  and  a  noble  iemdnus  to 
this  part  of  our  expedition ;  and  to  travelers  so  long  shut  up 
among  mountain  ranges,  a  sudden  view  over  the  expanse  of 
silent  waters  had  in  it  something  sublime.  Several  large  id- 
ands  raised  their  high  rocky  heads  out  of  the  waves ;  but 
whether  or  not  they  were  timbered,  was  still  left  to  our  imagi- 
nation, as  the  distance  was  too  great  to  determine  if  the  dark 
hues  upon  them  were  woodland  or  naked  rock.  During  the 
day  the  clouds  had  been  gathering  black  over  the  mountains  to 
the  westward,  and,  while  we  were  looking,  a  storm  burst  down 
with  sudden  fury  upon  the  lake,  and  entirely  hid  the  inlands 
from  our  view.  So  far  as  we  could  see,  along  the  shores  there 
was  not  a  solitary  tree,  and  but  little  appearance  of  grass  ;  and 
on  Weber's  fork,  a  few  miles  below  our  last  encampment,  the 
timber  was  gathered  into  groves,  and  then  disappeared  entire- 
ly. As  this  appeared  to  be  the  nearest  point  to  the  lake,  where 
a  suitable  camp  could  be  found,  we  directed  our  course  to  one 
of  the  groves,  where  we  found  a  handsome  encampment,  with 
good  grass  and  an  abundance  of  rushes,  {equisetum  hyemaU.) 
At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  55^  ;  the  evening  clear  and 
calm,  with  some  cumuli. 

7th. — The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  a  temperature 
at  sunrise  of  39*5^.  The  day  was  spent  in  active  preparation 
^r  our  intended  voyage  on  the  lake.  On  the  edge  of  the  stream 
a  favorable  spot  was  selected  in  a  grove,  and,  felling  the  tim- 
ber, we  made  a  strong  coral,  or  horse-pen,  for  the  aninuUs, 
and  a  little  fort  for  the  people  who  were  to  remain.  We  were 
now  probably  in  the  country  of  the  Utah  Indians,  though  none 
lende  on  t!;d  lake.     The  India-rubber  boat  was  repaired  with 
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prepared  cloth  and  gum,  and  filled  with  air,  in  readiness  fer 
the  next  day. 

The  provisions  which  Carson  brought  with  him  being  now 
exhausted,  and  our  stock  reduced  to  a  small  quantity  of  roots, 
I  determined  to  retain  with  me  only  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  for  the  execution  of  our  design ;  and  accordingly  seven 
were  sent  back  to  Fort  Hall,  under  the  guidance  of  Francois 
Lajeunesse,  who,  having  been  for  many  years  a  trapper  in  the 
country,  was  considered  an  experienced  mountaineer.  Though 
they  were  provided  with  good  horses,  and  the  road  was  a  re- 
markably plain  one  of  only  four  days'  journey  for  a  horse- 
man, they  became  bewildered,  (as  we  afterwards  learned,)  and, 
losing  their  way,  wandered  about  the  country  in  parties  of  one 
or  two,  reaching  the  fort  about  a  week  afterwards.  Some 
straggled  in  of  themselves,  and  the  others  were  brought  in  by 
loidians  who  had  picked  them  up  on  Snake  river,  about  sixty 
miles  below  the  fort,  traveling  along  the  emigrant  road  in  full 
march  for  the  Lower  Columbia.  The  leader  of  this  adventurous 
party  was  Francois. 

Hourly  barometrical  observations  were  made  during  the 
day,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  party  for  Fort  Hall,  we 
occupied  ourselves  in  continuing  our  little  preparations,  and  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  country  in  the  vicinity.  The 
bottoms  along  the  river  were  timbered  with  several  kinds  of 
willow,  hawthorn,  and  fine  cotton  wood-trees  {populus  canadeU' 
sis)  with  remarkably  large  leaves,  and  sixty  feet  in  height  by 
measurement. 

We  formed  now  but  a  small  family.  With  Mr.  Preuss  and 
myself,  Carson,  Bernier,  and  Basil  Lajeunesse,  had  been 
selected  for  the  boat  expedition — ^the  first  attempted  on  this  in- 
terior  sea ;  and  Badeau,  with  Derosier,  and  Jacob,  (the  colored 
man,)  were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  camp.  We  were  favor- 
ed with  most  delightful  weather.  To-night  there  was  a  bril- 
liant  sunset  of  golden  orange  and  green,  which  left  the  west- 
era  sky  clear  and  beautifully  pure ;  but  clouds  in  the  east  made 
me  lose  an  occultation.  The  summer  frogs  were  singing  around 
us,  and  the  evening  was  very  pleasant,  with  a  temperature  of 
<K^— ^  night  of  a  more  southern  autumn.    For  our  supper 
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we  had  fompah^  the  nott  agreeably  flavored  of  the   rooiai, 
seasoned  by  a  small  fat  duck,  which  had  come  in  the  way  of 
Jacob's  rifle.     Around  our  fire  to-night  were  many  specula- 
tions on  what  to-morrow  would  bring  forth,  and  in  our  busy 
conjectures  we  fancied  that  we  should  find  every  one  of  the 
laxge  islands  a  tangled  wilderness  of  trees  and  shrubberj^ 
teeming  with  game  of  every  description  that  the  neighboring 
region  afibrded,  and  which  the  foot  of  a  white  man  or  Indism 
had  never  violated.     Frequently,  during  the  day,  clouds  had 
rested  on  the  summits  of  their  lofty  mountains,  and  we  be- 
lieved that  we  should  find  clear  streams  and  springs  of  fresh 
water ;  and  we  indulged  in  anticipations  of  the  luxurious  re- 
pasts with  which  we  were  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  past 
privations.     Neither,  in  our  discussions,  were  the  whirlpool 
and  other  mysterious  dangers  forgotten,  which  Indian  and 
hunters'  stories  attributed  to  this  unexplored  lake.     The  men 
had  found  that,  instead  of  being  strongly  sewed,  (like  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  which  had  so  triumphantly  rode  the  canons 
of  the  upper  Great  Platte,)  our  present  boat  was  only  pasted 
together  in  a  very  insecure  manner,  the  maker  having  been 
allowed  so  little  time  in  the  construction,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  crowd  the  labor  of  two  months  into  several  days.     The 
insecurity  of  the  boat  was  sensibly  felt  by  us ;  and,  mingled 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  that  we  all  felt  at  the 
prospect  of  an  undertaking  which  had  never  before  been  ac- 
complished, was  a  certain  impression  of  danger,  sufficient  to 
give  a  serious  character  to  our  conversation.     The  momentary 
view  which  had  been  had  of  the  lake  the  day  before,  its  gieat 
extent  and  rugged  blands,  dimly  seen  amidst  the  dark  waters 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  sudden  storm,  were  calculated  to  heighten 
the  idea  of  undefined  danger  with  which  the  lake  was  generally 
associated. 

8th. — A  calm,  clear  day,  with  a  sunrise  temperature  of 
41^.  In  view  of  our  present  enterprise,  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  boat  had  been  made  to  consist  in  three  air-tight 
bags,  about  three  feet  long,  and  capable  each  of  containing  five 
gallons.  These  had  been  filled  with  water  the  night  befoi^ 
and  wer$  now  placed  in  the  boati  with  9Qr  ^jiajUcf tf  ^  infl^ 
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consisting  of  a  sextant,  telescope,  spy-glass,  theftttomt* 
%er,  and  barometer. 

-    We  left  the  camp  at  sunrise,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  voyi^ 

<lown  the  river,  in  which  there  was  generally  eight  or  ten  feet 

"of  water,  deepening  as  we  neared  the  mouth  in  the  latter  part 

of  the  day.     In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  discovered  that 

tmo  of  the  cylinders  leaked  so  much  as  to  require  one  man 

roonstantly  at  the  bellows,  to  keep  them  sufficiently  full  ef  aif 

'to-  support  the  boat.     Although  we  had  made  a  very  early 

start,  we  loitered  so  much  on  the  way — stopping  every  now 

'wtBd  then,  and  floating  silently  along,  to  get  a  shot  at  a  goose 

or  duck — that  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  reached  the 

.  outlet.   The  river  here  divided  into  several  branches,  filled  with 

fluvials,  and  so  very  shallow  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we 

could  get  the  boat  along,  being  obliged  to  get  out  and  wade. 

We  encamped  on  a  low  point  among  rushes  and  young  willows, 

'where  was  a  quantity  of  drifl- wood,  which  served  for  our  fires. 

The  evening  was  mild  and  clear;  we  made  a  pleasant  bed  of 

young  willows ;  and  geese  and  ducks  enough  had  been  killed 

;#9r  an  abundant  supper  at  night,  and  for  breakfast  the  next 

morning.     The  stillness  of  the  night  was  enlivened  by  millions 

of  water.fowl.    Lat.  (by  observation)  41^  11^  2^^^ ;  and  long. 

il2oil'30'^ 

9th.-— The  day  was  clear  and  calm ;  the  thermometer  at 

sunrise  at  49^.     As  is  usual  with  the  trappers  on  the  eve  of 

any  enterprise,  our  people  had  made  dfeams,  and  theirs  hap> 

pened  to  be  a  bad  one— one  which  always  preceded  evil — and 

GGKBequently  they  looked  very  gloomy  this  morning  ;  but  w6 

-hurried  through  our  breakfast,  in  order  to  made  an  early  start, 

.  and  have  all  the  day  before  us  for  our  adventure.     The  chan- 

•iu^  in  a  short  distance  became  so  shallow  that  our  navigation 

was  at  an  endj  being  merely  a  sheet  of  sof^  mud,  with  a  feW 

indies  of  water,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  forming  the  low. 

urater  shore  of  the  lake.     All  this  place  was  absolutely  cover- 

•  ed  with  flocks  of  screaming  plover.     We  took  off  our  clothes^ 

:.and»  getting  overboard,  commenced  dragging  the  boat — ^making, 

.jby  this  operation,  a  very  curious  trail,  and  a  very  disagreeable 

wtaM  m  arirrini(  up  the  mud|  as  we  sank  abova  thd  luiee  ttt 
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•▼ery  stqp.  The  water  here  was  still  fresti,  with  only  an  Hi 
sipid  and  disagreeable  taste,  probably  derived  from  the  bed  of 
fetid  mud.  After  proceeding  in  this  way  about  a  mile,  we 
eame  to  a  small  black  ridge  on  the  bottom,  beyond  which  the 
water  became  suddenly  salt,  beginning  gradually  to  deepen, 
and  the  bottom  was  sandy  and  firm.  It  was  a  remarkable  di* 
vision,  separating  the  fresh  waters  of  the  rivers  from  the  briny 
water  of  the  lake,  which  was  entirely  saturated  with  commoir 
salt.  Pushing  our  little  vessel  across  the  narrow  boundary^ 
we  sprang  on  board,  and  at  length  were  afloat  on  the  waters 
of  the  unknown  sea. 

We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountainous  islands,  but  directed 
our  course  towards  a  lower  one,  which  it  had  been  decided  we 
should  first  visit,  the  summit  of  which  was  formed  like  the 
crater  at  the  upper  end  of  Bear  River  valley.  So  long  as  we 
eould  touch  the  bottom  with  our  paddles,  we  were  very  gay  ; 
but  gradually,  as  the  water  deepened,  we  became  more  still  i» 
our  frail  batteau  of  gum-cloth  distended  with  air,  and  widi 
pasted  seams.  Although  the  day  was  very  calm,  there  was  a 
considerable  swell  on  the  lake ;  and  there  were  white  patchee 
of  feam  on  the  surface,  which  were  slowly  moving  to  the 
southward,  indicating  the  set  of  a  current  in  that  direction,  and 
recalling  the  recollection  of  the  whirlpool  stories.  The  water 
continued  to  deepen  as  we  advanced — the  lake  becoming  al-» 
most  transparently  clear,  of  an  extremely  beautiful  bright-grees 
color ;  and  the  spray,  which  was  thrown  into  the  boat  and 
over  our  clothes,  was  directly  converted  into  a  crust  of  com» 
mon  salt,  which  covered  also  our  hands  and  arms.  <'  Captain,'' 
said  Carson,  who  fer  some  time  had  been  looking  suspiciously 
at  some  whitening  appearances  outside  the  nearest  island% 
<'  what  are  those  yonder  ? — ^won't  you  just  take  a  look  with 
the  glass  V  We  ceased  paddling  for  a  moment,  and  found 
them  to  be  the  caps  of  the  waves  that  were  beginning  td 
break  under  the  force  of  a  strong  breeze  that  was  coming  up 
the  lake.  ' 

The  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  k 
rode  on  the  waves  like  a  water-bird ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ll 
was  extremely  slow  in  its  progrnss.    When  we  were  a  yttU 
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more  than  half  way  across  the  reach,  two  of  the  diTiaiODfl  be* 
tween  the  cylinders,  gave  way,  and  it  required  the  constant  use 
of  the  bellows  to  keep  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  For  a 
long  time  we  scarcely  seemed  to  approach  our  island,  but 
gradually  we  worked  across  the  rougher  sea  of  the  open  chan* 
nel,  into  the  smoother  water  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and 
began  to  discover  that  what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of  pelicans^ 
ranged  on  the  beach,  were  only  low  cliffs  whitened  with  salt 
by  the  spray  of  the  waves ;  and  about  noon  we  reached  the 
vhore,  the  transparency  of  the  water  enabling  us  to  see  the  bot« 
torn  at  a  considerable  depth. 

It  was  a  handsome  broad  beach  where  we  landed,  behind 
which  the  hill,  into  which  the  island  was  gathered,  rose  some- 
what abruptly  ;  and  a  point  of  rock  at  one  end  enclosed  it  in  a 
sheltering  way ;  and  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  drift- wood 
along  the  shore,  it  offered  us  a  pleasant  encampment.  We  did 
aot  suffer  our  frail  boat  to  touch  the  sharp  rocks,  but,  getting 
overboard,  discharged  the  baggage,  and,  lifting  it  gently  out  of 
Ihe  water,  carried  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  beach,  which  was 
imposed  of  very  small  fragments  of  rock. 

Among  the  successive  banks  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves,  our  attention,  as  we  approached  the  island, 
had  been  attracted  by  one  10  to  20  feet  in  breadth,  of  a  dark- 
brown  color.  Being  more  closely  examined,  this  was  found  to 
be  composed,  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  and  twelve  inchesi 
entirely  of  the  larva  of  insects,  or,  in  common  language,  of  the 
skins  of  worms,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  oats,  which  had 
been  washed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
^  Alluding  to  this  subject  some  months  afterwards,  when  trav- 
eling through  a  more  southern  portion  of  this  region,  in  com« 
pany  with  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  an  old  hunter,  I  was  informed 
by  him,  that,  wandering  with  a  party  jof  men  in  a  mountain 
country  east  of  the  great  California  range,  he  surprised  a  party 
of  several  Indian  families  encamped  near  a  small  salt  lake, 
who  abandoned  their  lodges  at  his  approach,  leaving  every 
thing  oehind  them.  Being  in  a  starving  condition,  they  were 
delighted  to  find  in  the  abandoned  lodges  a  number  of  skin 
falgSy  containing  a  quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  fish,  dried 
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Itttd  pbuiided.  On  this  they  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  wer3 
^thering  around  an  abundant  breakfast  the  next  moming, 
irh^n  Mr.  Walker  discovered  that  it  was  with  these,  or  a  sinii* 
tkr  worm,  that  the  bags  had  been  filled.  The  stomachs  of  th# 
ilout  trappers  were  not  proof  against  their  prejudices,  and  the 
i^ulsive  food  was  suddenly  rejected.  Mr.  Walker  had  fur^ 
tfier  opportunities  of  seeing  these  worms  used  as  an  article  of 
feod ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  the  same  as  those 
%e  saw,  and  appear  to  be  a  product  of  the  salt  lakes.  It  may 
bd  well  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  Mr.  Walker  was  associated 
with  Capt.  Bonneville  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tidns,  and  has  since  that  time  remained  in  the  country,  gener- 
ftUy  residing  in  some  one  of  the  Snake  villages,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  one  of  his  numerous  trapping  expeditions,  in  which  he 
U  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  leaders  who  have 
*v*^r  been  in  the  country. 

The  clifls  and  masses  of  rock  along  the  shore  were  whitened 
by  an  incrustation  of  salt  where  the  waves  dashed  up  againsf 
i9tem ;  and  the  evaporating  water,  which  had  been  left  in  holes 
and  hollows  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  was  covered  with  i 
crust  of  salt  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  ap. 
peared  strange  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  grand  reservoir^  one 
Off  our  greatest  wants  lately  had  been  salt.  Exposed  to  hi 
hiore  perfectly  dried  in  the  sun,  this  became  very  white  and 
iine,  having  the  usual  flavi^r  of  very  excellent  common  salt,' 
Without  any  foreign  taste  ;  but  only  a  little  was  collected  fot 
j^i^esent  use,  as  there  was  in  it  a  number  of  small  black  insects^ 

Carrying  with  us  tne  barometer  and  other  instruments,  in  the 
aiflernoon  we  ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island — a 
Mtre,  rocky  pe&k,  eight  hundred  feet  abovd  the  lake.  Stand. 
tit^  on  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  an  extended  view  of  the  lake^ 
foclosed  in  a  basin  of  nigged  mountains,  which  sometimes  leA 
ihiar^hy  flats  and  extensive  bottoms  between  them  and  the  shore^ 
and  in  other  places  came  directly  down  into  the  water  wftfi. 
bold  and  precipitous  bluffs.  Following  with  our  glasses  the 
Irregular  shores,  we  searched  for  some  indications  of  a  commu- 
nication with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  entrance  of  other 
nvdrs;  but  the  distance  was  so  tfreat  that  Ve  could  mak^  oo^ 
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Bdftiiag  with  certainty.     To  the  southward,  aeTfiral  pHiiaflttte 
fnouniaina,  8,000  or  4,000  feet  high,  entered  the  lake,  appear- 
ing,  so  far  as  the  distance  and  our  position  enabled  us  to  deter- 
mine, to  be  connected  by  flats  and  low  ridges  with  the  mouo- 
tains  in  the  rear.     These  are  probably  the  islands  usually  in« 
dicated  on  maps  of  this  region  as  entirely  detached  from  the 
shore.    The  season  of  our  operations  was  when  the  waters  were 
at  their  lowest  stage.     At  the  season  of  high  waters  in  the 
spring,  it  is  probable  that  the  marshes  and  low  grounds  are 
overflowed,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  considerably  greater, 
to  several  places  the  view  was  of  unlimited  extent — ^here  and 
there  a  rocky  islet  appearing  above  the  waters,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  beyond,  every  thing  was  vague  and  undefined.    As 
we  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water  spread  out  b^ieatfa 
us,  and  strained  our  eyes  along  the  silent  shores  over  which 
hung  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  which  were  so  full 
of  interest  to  us,  I  could  hardly  repress  the  almost  irresistible 
desire  to  continue  our  explorations ;  but  the  lengthening  snoif 
on  the  mountains  was  a  plain  indication  of  the  advancing  sea- 
son, and  our  frail  linen  boat  appeared  so  insecure  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  lake.     I 
therefore  unwillingly  resolved  to  terminate  our  survey  here, 
anid  remain  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what  we  had  been 
able  to  add  to  the  unknown  geography  of  the  region.     We  felt 
pleasure,  also,  in  remembering  that  we  were  the  first  who,  in 
^e  traditionary  annals  of  the  country,  had  visited  the  islands, 
and  broken,  with  the  cheerful  sound  of  human  voices,  the  long 
solitude  of  the  place.     From  the  point  where  we  were  standing, 
the  ground  fell  ofl*  on  every  side  to  the  water,  giving  us  a  per* 
feet  view  of  the  island,  which  is  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in 
circumference,  being  simply  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  there  is 
lieither  water  nor  trees  of  any  kind ;  although  the  FremonUa 
vermieuIarUy  which  was  in  great  abundance,  might  easily  be 
tbken  for  timber  at  a  distance.     The  plant  seemed  here  to  d^- 
lig}it  in  a  congenial  air,  growing  in  extraordinary  luxuriance 
i»even  to  eight  feet  high,  and  was  very  abundant  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  island,  where  it  was  almost  the  only  plant.     This 
^.fHfiiiientlf  a  saline -shmb :  its  leaves  have  a  salt  tastd  |  and 
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it  luxuriates  in  saline  soils,  where  it  is  usually  a  chaiaetffimrift 
It  is  widely  diffused  over  all  this  country.  A  chenopodiaceoas 
shrubi  which  is  a  new  species  of  obionb,  (O.  rigida,  7orr.  amd 
Frem,f)  was  equally  characteristic  of  the  lower  parts  of  tlie 
island.  These  two  are  the  striking  plants  on  the  island,  and 
belong  to  a  class  of  plants  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  vegetation  of  this  country.  On  the  lower  parts  of  tfae 
island,  also,  a  prickly  pear  of  very  large  size  was  frequeot. 
On  the  shore,  near  the  water,  was  a  woolly  species  of  pkaea; 
and  a  new  species  of  umbelliferous  plant  {lepManda)  was  sosct- 
tered  about  in  very  considerable  abundance.  These  consti- 
tuted all  the  v^etation  that  now  appeared  upon  the  bland. 

I  accidentally  left  on  the  summit  the  brass  cover  to  the<3l>- 
ject  end  of  my  spy-glass :  and  as  it  will  probably  remain  there 
undisturbed  by  Indians,  it  will  furnish  matter  of  speculation  to 
some  future  traveler.  In  our  excursions  about  the  island,  we 
did  not  meet  with  any  kind  of  animal ;  a  magpie,  and  another 
larger  bird,  probably  attracted  by  the  smoke  of  our  fire,  paid 
us  a  visit  from  the  shore,  and  were  the  only  living  things  seen 
during  our  stay.  The  rock  constituting  the  cliffs  along  the 
shore,  where  we  were  encamped,  is  a  talcous  rock,  or  steatitey 
with  brown  spar. 

At  sunset,  the  temperature  was  70^.  We  had  arrived  just 
in  time  to  obtain  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  other  ob- 
servations were  obtained  this  evening,  which  placed  our  caiAp 
in  latitude  41^  10'  42^^  and  longitude  112^  21'  0^'  from 
Greenwich.  From  a  discussion  of  the  barometrical  observa- 
tions made  during  our  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  we  have 
adopted  4,200  feet  for  its  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo. 
In  the  first  disappointment  we  felt  from  the  dissipation  of  our 
dream  of  the  fertile  islands,  I  called  this  DisappomtmetU  iskmd. 

Out  of  the  drift-wood,  we  made  ourselves  pleasant  Ik&e 
lodges,  open  to  the  water ;  and,  after  having  kindled  large  fires 
to  excite  the  wonder  of  any  straggling  savage  on  the  lake 
shores,,  lay  down,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  journey,  in  ptfr- 
feet  security ;  no  one  thinking  about  his  arms.  The  evenug 
was  extremely  bright  and  pleasant ;  but  the  wind  rose  during 
the  nighty  and  the  waves  began  to  break  heavily  on  the  dtone^ 
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anakiDg  our  island  tremble.    I  had  not  expected  in  our  iolaod 
.  HMiniey  to  hear  the  roar  of  an  ocean  surf;  and  the  strange- 
oass  of  our  situation,  and  the  excitement  we  felt  in  the  associ- 
ated interest  of  the  place,  made  this  one  of  the  most  interesting 
nights  I  made  during  our  long  expedition. 

In  the  morning,  the  surf  was  breaking  heavily  oq  the  shore, 

.and  we  were  up  early.  The  lake  was  dark  and  agitated,  and 
we  hurried  through  our  scanty  breakfast,  and  embarked — hav- 
ing first  filled  one  of  the  buckets  with  water  from  the  lake,  of 

.which  it  was  intended  to  make  salt.     The  sun  had  risen  by 

vtfae  time  we  were  ready  to  start ;  and  it  was  blowing  a  strong 
gale  of  wind,  almost  directly  off  the  shore,  and  raising  a  con- 

.sidefable  sea,  in  which  our  boat  strained  very  much.  It 
roughened  as  we  got  away  from  the  island,  and  it  required  all 

-  the  efibrts  of  the  men  to  make  any  head  against  the  wind  and 
aea,  the  gale  rising  with  the  sun ;  and  there  was  danger  of 

•  being  blown  into  one  of  the  open  reaches  beyond  the  island. 
.^t  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  the  depth  of  the 
.water  was  16  feet,  with  a  clay  bottom ;  but,  as  the  working  of 
the  boat  was  very  severe  labor,  and  during  the  operation  of 
.^ou^ding  it  was  necessary  to  cease  paddling,  during  which  the 

boat  lost  considerable  way,  I  was  unwilling  to  discourage  the 
men,  and  reluctantly  gave  up  my  intention  of  ascertaining  the 
depth  and  the  character  of  the  bed.  There  was  a  general 
about  in  the  boat  when  we  found  ourselves  in  one  fathom,  and 
we  soon  afler  landed  on  a  low  point  of  mud,  immediately  un- 
,der  the  htUte  of  the  peninsula,  where  we  unloaded  the  boat, 

•  and  carried  the  baggage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  firmer 
^^round.  We  arrived  just  in  time  for  meridian  observation, 
and  carried  the  barometer  to  the  summit  of  the  butte,  which  \» 
^0  feet  above  the  lake.     Mr.  Preuss  set  off  on  foot  for  the 

-  oamp,  which  was  about  nine  miles  distant ;  Basil  accompany- 
-ing  him,  to  bring  back  horses  for  the  boat  and  baggage.  •; 

The  rude-looking  shelter  we  raised  on  the  shpre,  our  scat- 
tered baggage  and  boat  lying  on  the  beach,  made  quite  a  pic- 
ture ;  and  we  called  this  the  FishermarCs  camp,  Lynpsiris 
graveolenSi  and  another  new  species  of  obione,  (O.  confertifb- 

ij^BcrT^Jrr.  if  Ftem.^  were  growing  on  the  low  grouQd^,.with 

18  * 
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InteTftpMdfl  spots  of  an  unwholesome  salt  grass,  on  a  • 
clay  soil,  with  a  few  other  plants. 

The  horses  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  hy  which  time  the 
gale  had  increased  to  such  a  height  that  a  man  could  scarcely 
stand  before  it ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  pack  our  baggage 
hastily,  as  the  rising  water  of  the  lake  had  already  reaehcfd 
the  point  where  we  were  halted.  Looking  back  as  we  rode 
ofl^  we  found  the  place  of  recent  encampment  entirely  covter- 
M.  The  low  plain  through  which  we  rode  to  the  camp  was 
covered  with  a  compact  growth  of  shrubs  of  extraordinavy 
size  and  luxuriance.  The  soil  was  sandy  and -saline;  fiat 
places,  resembling  the  beds  of  ponds,  that  were  bare  of  veg^A- 
ti^,  and  covered  with  a  powdery  white  salt,  being  interspersed 
among  the  shrubs.  Artemisia  tridentata  was  very  abundant, 
but  the  plants  were  principally  saline ;  a  large  and  vigorous 
ehenopodiaceous  shrub,  iive  to  eight  feet  high,  being  chame- 
teristic,  with  Fremontia  vermicularis,  and  a  shrubby  plant 
which  seems  to  be  a  new  salicomia*  We  reached  the  catap 
In  time  to  escape  a  thunder-storro  which  blackened  the  sky,  and 
Were  received  with  a  discharge  o£  the  howitzer  by  the  peo 
pie,  who,  having  been  unable  to  see  any  thing  of  \is  o»  the 
lake,  had  begun  to  feel  some  uneasiness. 

11th. — To-day  we  remained  at  this  camp,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  further  observations,  and  to  boil  down  the  water  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  lake,  for  a  supply  of  salt.  Roi^;hly 
evaporated  over  the  fire,  the  five  gallons  of  water  yielded  four- 
teen  pints  of  very  fine-grained  and  very  white  salt,  of  wfaieh 
the  whole  lake  may  be  regarded  as  a  saturated  solution.  A 
portion  of  the  salt  thus  obtained  has  been  subjected  to  analjnsisy 
giving,  in  100  parts,  the  following  proportions : 

Analysis  of  the  salt. 

Chloridaofsodiaiii,  (oomnumBalt,)     •        •        •        •  dt^SO  " 

Chloride  of  calcium,         ••••••  (Hil  "^^ 

Chloride  of  magiMifliim,     ••••••  &d4   .: 

BolpUii^erMda^ 0«    . 

Aa^iiata ef  lime,      • l-l^  :. 


AMftem  ^iiteiiiig  Utah  lake,  south  of  the  Spanish  ferk,  and  the 
first  waters  of  that  lake  which  our  road  of  1844  crosses  in 
f  doming  up  from  the  southward.     When  I  was  on  this  stream 
•wkh  Mr.  Walker  in  that  year,  he  informed  me  that  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  river  are  immense  beds  of  rock-salt  of  very 
Threat  thickness,  which  he  had  frequently  visited.     Farther  to 
--&fi  southward,  the  rivers  which  are  affluent  to  the  Colorado, 
.tucb  as  the  Rio  Vbgen,  and  Gila  river,  near  their  mouths, 
ave  impregnated  with  salt  by  the  cliffs  of  rock-salt  between 
-.-w^iich  they  pass.     These  mines  occur  in  the  same  ridge  in 
:  .thieh,  about  120  miles  to  the  northward,  and  subsequently  in 
their  more  Immediate  neighborhood,  we  discovered  the  fq|teils 
'belonging  to  the  oolitic  period,  and  they  are  probably  connect- 
.  4Mi  with  that  formation,  and  are  the  deposite  from  which  th& 
-  €rreat  Lake  obtains  its  salt.     Had  we  remained  longer,  w^ 
should  have  found  them  in  its  bed,  and  in  the  mountains  arouni^ 
<  its  shores.    By  observation  the  latitude  of  this  camp  is  41^  15^ 
4K>'^  and  longitude  1120  06^  43^^ 

'*    The  observations  made  during  our  stay  give  for  the  rate  of 

-ike  ohronometer  81*72''',  corresponding  almost  exactly  with  the 

rate  obtiiiQed  at  St.  Vrain's  fort.     Barometrical  observation^* 

were  made  fClmost  hourly  during  the  day.     This  morning  we 

'  braakfiuted  on  yampah>  and  had  only  kamas  for  supper ;  but 

;  a.  cap  of  good  coffee  stHl  dktinguished  us  from  our  Digger  ac 

rqtiaintances. 

12th. — The  morning  was  dear  knd  calm,  with  a  tempera- 

1  tore  at  sunrise  of  32°.     We  resumed  bur  journey  late  in  the 

c  day,  returning  by  nearly  the  same  route  which  we  had  traveled 

,  4a ^coming  to  the  lake ;  and,  avoiding  the  passage  of  Hawthorn 

creek,  struck  the  hills  a  little  below  the  hot  salt-springs.    The 

fiat  plain  we  had  here  passed  over  consisted  alternately  of  tolera- 

Uy  good  sandy  soil  and  of  saline  plats.     We  encamped  early 

on  dear  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ridge ;  one  of  the  peaks 

of  "^hich  We  escertained  by  measurement  to  be  4,210  feet 

above  the  lake,  or  about  6,400  feet  above  the  sea.     Behind 

th^se  front  peaks  the  ridge  rises  towards  the  Bear  River  moun. 

taiAs,  which  are  probably  as  high  as  the  Wind  River  chain 

-fill^MlliilMr^iMMelfyw^  timbered  with  i  ^xUiy  <if 
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trees.  Amoog  them  were  birch,  (beiulm^)  the  narmw^eafwl 
poplar,  (popuiiu  angustifoiia,)  several  kinds  of  willow,  (<ofia^) 
hawthorn,  {craiagtiSy)  alder,  (alnug  mridisy)  and  cerasusy  with 
an  oak  allied  to  querau  oZki,  but  very  distinct  from  that  or  ai»y 
other  species  in  the  United  States. 

We  had  to-night  a  supper  of  sea-gulls,  which  Carson  killed 
near  the  lake.  Although  cool,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
470,  musquitoes  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  troublesome 
this  evening. 

13th. — Continuing  up  the  river  valley,  we  crossed  seveiml 
small  streams ;  the  mountains  on  the  right  appearing  to  con- 
sist of  the  blue  limestone  which  we  had  observed  in  the  same 
ridge  to  the  northward,  alternating  here  with  a  granular  quartz 
already  mentioned.  One  of  these  .  streams,  which  ferms  a 
smaller  lake  near  the  river,  was  broken  up  into  several  chan- 
nels; and  the  irrigated  bottom  of  fertile  soil  was  covered 
with  innumerable  flowers,  among  which  were  purple  fields  of 
eupatorium  purpureunif  with  helianthi,  a  handsome  solidago,  {S. 
canadensUy)  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  in  bloom.  ContinU' 
ing  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  the  aflemoon  we  found  life 
or  six  hot-springs  gushing  out  together,  beneath  a  coqjy^nierate, 
consisting  principally  of  fragments  of  a  grayish-Wue  limestone, 
efflorescing  a  salt  upon  the  surface.  The  temperature  of  these 
springs  was  1.34^,  and  the  rocks  in  the  bed  were  colored  with 
a  red  deposite,  and  there  was  common  salt  crystallized  on  th(B 
margin.  There  was  also  a  white  incrustation  upon  leaves  and 
roots,  consisting  principaliy  of  carbonate  of  lime.  There 
were  rushes  seen  along  the  road  this  afternoon,  and  the  soC 
under  the  hilis  was  very  black,  and  apparently  very  good ; 
but  at  this  time  the  grass  is  entirely  dried  up.  We  encamped 
on  Bear  river,  immediately  below  a  cut-off,  the  canon  by  which 
the  river  enters  this  valley  bearing  north  by  compass.  The 
night  was  mild,  with  a  very  clear  sky ;  and  I  obtained  a  vei^ 
excellent  observation  of  an  occultation  of  Tau.  Arietis,  wiUi 
other  observjitions.  Both  immersion  and  emersion  of  the  .star 
were  observed ;  but,  as  our  observations  have  shown,  the 
phase  at  the  bright  limb  generally  gives  incorrect  longitudes^ 
mid  we  haye  adopted  the  result  obtaioedt  frooa  tho  ^s»emQ$ 
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c-mi  the  dark  limb,  without  allowing  any  weight  to  the  iimner. 
abn*  According  to  these  observations,  the  longitude  is  112o 
Od^  12'',  and  the  latitude  41o  42^  43^^  All  the  longitudes 
on  the  line  of  our  outward  journey,  between  St.  Vrain's  fort 
and  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  which  were  not  directly  de- 
termined by  satellites,  have  been  chronometrically  referzed  to 
4l|is  place. 

The  people  to-day  were  rather  low-spirited,  hunger  making 
them  very  quiet  and  peaceable ;  and  there  was  rarely  an  oath 

.  to  be  heard  in  the  camp—not  even  a  solitary  enfant  de  garce. 
It  was  time  for  the  men  with  an  expected  supply  of  provisions 
Irom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  be  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  gun 
was  fired  at  evening,  to  give  notice  of  our  locality,  but  met 

.  with  no  response. 

14th. — About  four  miles  from  this  encampment,  the  trail 
led  us  down  to  the  river,  where  we  unexpectedly  found  an  ex- 
^lent  ford — the  stream  being  widened  by  an  island,  and  not 
yet  disengaged  from  the  hills  at  tlte  foot  of  the  range.     We 

-encamped  on  a  little  creek  where  we  had  made  a  noon  halt  in 

^descending  the  river.  The  night  was  very  clear  and  pleasant, 
the  sunset  temperature  being  67o. 

The  people  this  evening  looked  so  forlorn,  that  I  gave  them 
permisMon  to  kill  a  fat  young  horse  which  I  had  purchased 
with  goods  fibm  the  Snake  Indians,  and  they  were  very  soon 
restored  to  gayety  and  good  humor.  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself 
could  not  yet  overcome  some  remains  of  civilized  prejudices, 
and  preferred  to  starve  a  little  longer ;  feeling  as  much  sad- 

-  dened  as  if  a  crime  had  been  committed. 

The  next  day  we  continued  up  the  valley,  the  soil  being 
eometimes  very  black  and  good,  occasionally  gravelly,  and 
occasionally  a  kind  of  naked  salt  plains.     We  found  on  the 

'way  this  morning  a  small  encampment  of  two  families  of 
Bnake  Indians,  from  whom  we  purchased  a  small  quantity  of 

^i^eo^db.  They  had  piles  of  seeds,  of  three  different  kinds, 
'Spread  out  upon  piecea  of  bufialo  robe  ;  and  the-  squaws  had 
just  gathered  about  a  bushel  of  the  root  of  a  thistle,  (ctrcuun 
tVirgimanum.)  They  were  about  the  ordinary  size  of  carrots, 
-^aiAf  as  I  hasnt  pietioiialy  mentiooedy  axe  Bwe«t  ^^mld  mix 
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flavored,  requiring  only  a  long  preparation.  They  had  a 
of  twelve  or  fit\een  horses,  and  appeared  to  be  growing  in 
the  sunshine  with  about  as  little  labor  as  the  plants  they  weie 
eating. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  met  an  Indian  on  horseback  who  bad 
killed  an  antelope,  which  we  purchased  of  him  for  a  Iktie 
powder  and  some  balls.  We  crossed  the  Roseaux,  anki  «n* 
camped  on  the  left  bank ;  halting  early  for  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  a  wholesome  and  abundant  supper,  and  were  pleasaaU- 
ly  engaged  in  protracting  our  unusual  oomforty  when  I'abeMi 
galloped  into  the  camp  with  news  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  en* 
camped  close  by  us,  with  a  good  supply  of  provisions — fhnr^ 
rice,  and  dried  meat,  and  even  a  little  butter.  Excitement  to- 
night made  us  all  wakeful ;  and  after  a  breakfast  before  suA- 
rise  the  next  morning,  we  were  agaid  on  the  road,  and,  con. 
tinning  up  the  valley,  crossed  some  high  points  of  hills,  and 
halted  to  noon  on  the  same  stream,  near  several  lodges  of. 
Snake  Indians,  from  whom  we  purchased  about  a  bushel  of 
service-berries,  partially  dried.  By  the  gift  of  a  knife,  I  pre*: 
vailed  upon  a  little  boy  to  show  me  the  kooyah  plant,  whidi- 
proved  to  be  Valeriana  edulis.  The  root  which  constitutes  tfaia. 
kooyahj  is  large,  of  a  very  bright  yellow  color,  with  the  charac* 
teristic  odor,  but  not  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  prepared  sob* 
stance.  It  loves  the  rich  moist  soil  of  river  bottoms,  wludi: 
was  the  locality  in  which  I  always  afterwards  found  it.  It- 
was  now  entirely  out  of  bloom  ;  according  to  my  observatioiii 
flowering  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  In  the  afternoon, 
we  entered  a  long  ravine  leading  to  a  pass  in  the  dividing  ridge; 
between  the  waters  of  Bear  river  aiid  the  Snake  river,  oi^ 
Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia ;  oui*  way  being  very  much  isEh^ 
peded,  and  almost  entirely  blocked  up,  l^  compact  fields  of' 
luxuriant  artemisia.  Taking  lea^  at  this  point  of  the  waters: 
of  Bear  river,  and  of  the  geogn^ieal  basm  whicb  eiidoaes  ti»/ 
system  of  rivers  and  creeks  whidi  belong  io  the  Great  Srii 
Lake,  and  which  so  richly  deierveh  a  ftitttrift  detailed  and  taaplej 
exploration,  I  can  say  of  it,  in  gtoehd  terms,  that  the  brit*  • 
toms  of  this  river,  (Bear,)  imd  of  some  ef  the  creeks  whi<^  1 
iw,  ftnn  a iMtural  i liling  end  fhandting  mMn  iarixaaak 
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4tB,  BOW,  knd  in  all  time  to  come.  The  bottoms  are  extensfiye ; 
water  excellent;  timber  sufficient;  the  soil  good,  and  well 
adapted  to  grains  and  grasses  suited  to  such  an  elevated  re- 
gion. A  military  post,  and  a  civilized  settlement,  would  be 
ef  great  value  here ;  grass  and  salt  so  much  abound.  The 
ktke  will  furnish  exhaustless  supplies  of  salt.  All  the  moun- 
tafiis  here  are  covered  with  a  valuable  nutritions  grass,  called 
bunch-grass,  from  the  form  in  which  it  grows,  which  has  h 
second  growth  in  the  fall.  The  beasts  of  the  Indians  were  fat 
ilpon  it ;  onr  own  found  it  a  good  subsistence ;  and  itd  quantity 
will  sustain  any  amount  of  cattle,  and  make  this  truly  a  bucolic 
region. 

We  met  here  an  Indian  family  on  horseback,  which  had 
been  out  to  gather  service-berries,  and  were  returning  loaded. 
This  tree  was  scattered  about  on  the  hills ;  and  the  upper  part 
•of  the  pass  was  timbered  with  aspen,  (populus  irem, ;)  the 
common  blue  flowering-flax  occurring  among  the  plants.  The 
approach  to  the  pass  was  very  steep,  and  the  summit  about 
6^00  feet  above  the  sea — ^probably  only  an  uncertain  approxi- 
mation,  as  at  the  time  of  observation  it  was  blowing  a  violent 
gale  of  wind  from  the  northwest,  with  cumuli  scattered  in 
masses  over  the  sky,  the  day  otherwise  bright  and  clear.  Wh 
descended,  by  a  steep  slope,  into  a  broad  open  valley — good 
sDil*^from  four  to  live  miles  wide,  coming  down  immediately 
upon  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Pannack  river,  which  here 
loses  itself  in  swampy  ground.  The  appearance  of  the  coun* 
try  here  is  not  very  interesting.  On  either  side  is  a  regular 
range  of  mountains  of  the  usual  character,  with  a  little  timber, 
tolerably  rocky  on  the  right,  and  higher  and  more  smooth  on 
the  lefl,  with  still  higher  peaks  looking  out  above  the  range. 
The  valley  afforded  a  good  level  road,  but  it  was  late  when  ft 
brought  us  to  water,  and  we  encamped  at  dark.  The  norths 
west  wind  had  blown  up  very  cold  weather,  and  the  artemisia, 
which  was  our  firewood  to-night,  did  not  happen  to  be  very 
abundant.  This  plant  loves  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  cannot 
grow  in  the  good  bottoms  where  it  is  rich  and  moist,  but  on  every 
little  eminence,  where  water  does  not  rest  long,  it  maintains 
fthnlute  pds^ession.    Btova^km  above  the  sea  about  5,1^0  feet 
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At  night  scattered  fires  glimmered  along  the  mountaa^i^. 
pointing  out  camps  of  the  Indians ;  and  we  contrasted  the  com- 
parative security  in  which  we  traveled  through  this  country, 
with  the  guarded  vigilance  we  were  compelled  to  exert  amoiig 
the  Sioux  and  other  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bocky 
mountains. 

At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  50^,  and  at  midnight  at 

17th. — ^The  morning  sky  was  calm  and  clear,  the  tempera- 
ture at  daylight  being  25^,  and  at  sunrise  20^.  There  is 
throughout  this  country  a  remarkable  difference  between  th^ 
morning  and  mid-day  temperatures,  which  at  this  season  was 
very  generally  40^  or  50^,  and  occasionally  greater ;  and  fre- 
quently, after  a  very  frosty  morning,  the  heat  in  a  few  houn 
would  render  the  thinnest  clothing  agreeable.  About  noon  we 
reached  the  main  fork.  The  Pannack  river  was  before  us,  the 
valley  being  here  1^  miles  wide,  fertile,  and  bordered  by 
smooth  hills,  not  over  500  feet  high,  partly  covered  with  ce- 
dar ;  a  high  ridge,  in  which  there  is  a  prominent  peak,  rising 
behind  those  on  the  lefl.  We  continued  to  descend  this  stream, 
and  found  on  it  at  night  a  warm  and  comfortable  camp.  Flax 
occurred  so  frequently  during  the  day  as  to  be  almost  a  cha- 
racteristic, and  the  soil  appeared  excellent.  The  evening  was 
gusty,  with  a  temperature  at  sunset  of  59^.  I  obtained,  about 
midnight,  an  observation  of  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite^ 
the  night  being  calm  and  very  clear,  the  stars  remarkably 
bright,  and  the  thermometer  at  30^.  Longitude,  from  mean 
of  satellite  and  chronometer,  112^  29^  52^"^,  and  latitude,  by 
observation,  42^  44^  40"^. 

18th. — ^The  day  clear  and  calm,  with  a  temperature  of  25^ 
at  sunrise.  Afler  traveling  seven  or  eight  miles,  we  emerged 
on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  in  sight  of  the  famous  "  Three 
Butter"  a  well-known  landmark  in  the  country,  distant  abov^ 
45  miles.  The  French  word  buttCy  which  so  often  occurs  in 
this  narrative,  is  retained  from  the  familiar  language  of  the 
country,  and  identifies  the  objects  to  which  it  refers.  It  is 
natujralized  in  the  r^ion  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  even  if 
desirable  to  render  it  in  English,  I  know  of  no  word  which 
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would  be  its  precise  equivalent.  It  is  applied  to  tlie  detached 
hills  and  ridges  which  rise  rapidly,  and  reach  too  high  to  be 
cmlled  hills  or  ndges,  and  not  high  enough  to  be  called  moun- 
tains. Snob,  as  applied  in  the  western  states,  is  their  descrip. 
tire  term  in  Bnglish.  Cerro  is  the  Spanish  term ;  but  no 
translation,  or  periphrasis,  would  preserve  the  identity  of  these 
picturesque  landmarks,  fiimiliar  to  the  traveler,  and  often  seen 
at  a  great  distance.  Covered  as  far  as  could  be  seen  with  ar- 
tetnlsia,  the  dark  and  ugly  appearance  of  this  plain  obtained 
fer  it  the  name  of  Sc^  Desert ;  and  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised, on  reaching  the  Portneuf  river,  to  see  a  beautiful  green 
valley  with  scattered  timber  spread  out  beneath  us,  on  which, 
about  four  miles  distant,  were  glistening  the  white  walls  of  the 
fort.  The  Portneuf  runs  along  the  upland  plain  nearly  to  its 
mouth,  and  an  abrupt  descent  of  perhaps  two  hundred  feet 
brought  us  down  immediately  upon  the  stream,  which  at  the 
ford  is  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  with 
clear  water,  a  swift  current,  and  gravelly  bed;  but  a  little 
higher  up  the  breadth  was  only  about  thirty-five  yards,  with 
apparently  deep  water. 

In  the  bottom  I  remarked  a  very  great  number  of  springs 
Atad  sloughs,  with  remarkably  clear  water  and  gravel  beds. 
At  sunset  we  encamped  with  Mr.  Talbot  and  our  friends,  who 
i^me  on  to  Fort  Hall  when  we  went  to  the  lake,  and  whom  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  all  well,  neither  party  having  met 
with  any  mischance  in  the  interval  of  our  separation.  They, 
too,  had  had  their  share  of  fatigue  and  scanty  provisions,  as 
diere  had  been  very  little  game  left  on  the  trail  of  the  populous 
emigration ;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  rigidly  husbanded  our 
stock  of  flour  and  light  provisions,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
winter  and  the  long  journey  before  us. 

19th. — ^This  morning  the  sky  was  very  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  at  daylight  it  began  snowing  thickly,  and  continued  all 
day,  with  cold,  disagreeable  weather.  At  sunrise  the  temper 
ature  was  43o.  I  rode  up  to  the  fort,  and  purchased  from  Mr. 
Grant  (the  officer  in  charge  of  the  post)  several  very  indiffei- 
ent  horses,  and  five  oxen,  in  very  fine  order,  which  were  re- 
eeived  at  the  camp  with  great  satisfaction ;  and,  one  being 
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killed  at  evening,  the  usual  gayetj  and  good  hufnor  #§t#  it 
once  restored.     Night  came  in  stormy. 

20th. — We  had  a  night  of  snow  and  rain,  and  the  thermomL 
eter  at  sunrise  was  at  34^ ;  the  morning  was  dark,  with  & 
steady  rain,  and  there  was  still  an  inch  of  snow  on  the  ground^, 
with  an  abundance  on  the  neighboring  hills  and  mountain^ 
The  sudden  change  in  the  weather  wati  hard  for  our  animaH 
who  trembled  and  shivered  in  the  eold-^sometimes  taking  ir^lt 
uge  in  the  timber,  and  now  and  then  coming  out  and  raking 
the  snow  off  the  ground  for  a  little  grass,  or  eating  the  yoiin^ 
willows. 

2lst. — lee  made  tolerably  thick  during  this  night,  and  in  tlie 
morning  the  weather  cleared  up  very  bright,  with  a  teniperai 
ture  at  sunrise  of  29^  ;  and  I  obtained  a  meridian  observation 
for  latitude  at  the  fort,  with  observations  for  time.  The  sky- 
was  again  covered  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  thernoometer  at 
sunset  48®.  • 

22d. — ^The  morning  was  cloudy  and  unpleasant,  and  at  dum 
rise  a  cold  rain  commenced,  With  a  tetnperature  of  41^. 

The  early  approach  of  winter,  and  the  difficulty  of  support^ 
ing  a  lai^e  party,  determined  me  to  send  back  a  number  of 
the  men  who  had  become  satisfied  that  they  were  not  fitted  fbr 
the  laborious  service  and  frequent  privation  to  which  they  w^f^ 
necessarily  exposed,  and  which  there  was  reason  to  believe 
would  become  more  severe  in  the  further  extension  of  the  vo}^ 
age.  I  accordingly  called  them  together,  and,  informing  thetb 
of  my  intention  to  continue  our  journey  during  the  ensi^g 
winter,  in  the  course  of  which  they  would  probably  be  expomi 
to  considerable  hardship,  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  a  nomb^ 
of  them  to  return  voluntarily.  These  were  :  Charles  de  For- 
rest, Henry  Lee,  J.  Campbell,  Wm.  Creuss,  A.  Vasquez,  A% 
Pera,  Patrick  White,  B.  Tesson,  M.  Creely,  Francois  LajeU* 
nesse,  Basil  Lajeunesse.  Among  these  I  regretted  very 
much  to  lose  Basil  Lajeuncsse,  one  of  the  best  men  In  ntj^ 
party,  who  was  obliged,  by  the  condition^ of  his  family,  to  be 
at  home  in  the  coming  wititer.  Our  preparations  having  beefa 
completed  in  the  interval  of  our  stay  here,  both  parties  Wttfi 
•eady  this  morning  to  resume  their  respective  routes*- 
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>    .Sxfiept  that  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  wood  used  in  its 

construction,  Fort  Hall  very  much  resembles  the  other  trading 
posts  which  have  already  been  described  to  you,  and  would  be 
^npther  excellent  post  of  relief  for  the  emigration.  It  is  in  the 
low  rich  bottom  of  a  valley,  apparently  20  miles  long,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  Portneuf  river  with  Lewis's  fork  of  the 
0[>lumbia,  which  it  enters  about  nine  miles  below  the  Ibrt,  and 
Barrowing  gradually  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pannack  river,  where  it 
bas.a  breadth  of  only  two  or  three  miles.  Allowing  50  miles 
for  the  road  from  the  Beer  springs  of  Bear  river  to  Fort  Hall, 
its  distance  along  the  traveled  road  from  the  town  of  Westport, 
5)Dr  the  frontier  of  Missouri^  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie  and  the 
great  South  Pass,  is  1,323  miles.  Beyond  this  place,  on  the 
Line  of  road  along  the  barren  valley  of  the  Upper  Columbia, 
there  does  not  occur,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  to  the 
westward,  a  fertile  spot  of  ground  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
the  necessary  quantity  of  grain,  or  pasturage  enough  to  allow 
even  a  temporary  repose  to  the  emigrants.  On  their  recent 
passage,  they  had  been  able  to  obtain,  at  very  high  prices  and 
JA  insufficient  quantity,  only  such  assistance  as  could  be  afford, 
ed  by  a  small  and  remote  trading-post — ^and  that  a  foreign  one— r 
which,  in  the  supply  of  its  own  wants,  had  necessarily  drawn 
is^round  it  some  of  the  resources  of  civilization,  but  which  ob- 
tained nearly  all  its  supplies  from  the  distant  depot  of  Van* 
couver,  by  a  difficult  water-carriage  of  250  miles  up  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  and  a  land-carriage  by  pack-horses  of  600  miles. 
■An  American  military  post,  sufficienUy  strong  to  give  to  theit 
road  a  perfect  security  against  the  Indian  tribes,  who  are  un- 
fettled  in  locality  and  very  uncertain  in  their  disposition,  and 
which,  with  the  necessaiy  facilities  for  the  repair  of  their 
equipage,  would  be  able  to  aflbrd  them  relief  in  stock  and 
grain  from  the  produce  of  the  post,  would  be  of  extraordinary 
value  to  the  emigration.  Such  a  post  (and  all  others  which 
Q^y  be  established  on  the  line  to  Oregon)  would  naturally 
ibrm  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement,  at  which  supplies  and  repose 
would  be  obtained  by  the  emigrant,  or  trading  caravans,  which 
IQay  hereafler  traverse  these  elevated,  and.  in  many  placefl^ 
flfs^at^  9^4  inhospitable  regions. 
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I  subjoin  an  analysis  of  the  soil  in  the  river  bottom  near 
Fort  Hall,  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  enabling  yon  to  farm 
some  correct  idea  of  its  general  character  in  the  neighbovii^r 
country.  I  characteiize  it  as  good  land,  but  the  analysis  wMl 
show  its  precise  properties. 

Analysis  of  the  SoU. 

SUkChia 68-5S 

Alumiiia         •••••••.  745 

Carbonate  of  lime   ..•••••  8*51 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    •»•«••  5K)9 

Oxide  of  iron 1*40 

Ofganio  yegetable  matter 4-74 

Water  and  loM       ....               .        •  4*S6 


100-00 


Our  observations  place  this  post  in  longitude  112^  29^  54^^, 
latitude  43^  01'  3(K^  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  4,5tM) 
feet. 

Taking  leave  of  the  homeward  party,  we  resumed  our  jour, 
ney  down  the  valley,  the  weather  being  very  cold,  and  the 
rain  coming  in  hard  gusts,  which  the  wind  blew  directly  in  our 
faces.  We  forded  the  Portneuf  in  a  storm  of  rain,  the  water 
in  the  river  being  frequently  up  to  the  axles,  and  about  110 
yards  wide.  After  the  gust,  the  weather  improved  a  little, 
and  we  encamped  about  three  miles  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pannack  river,  on  Lewis's  fork,  which  here  has  a  breadth  of 
about  120  yards.  The  temperature  at  sunset  was  42^;  the 
sky  partially  covered  with  dark,  rainy  clouds. 

23d. — ^The  temperature  at  sunrise  was  32° ;  the  morning 
dark,  and  snow  falling  steadily  and  thickly,  with  a  light  air 
from  the  southward.  Profited  of  being  obliged  to  remain  ic 
camp,  to  take  hourly  barometrical  observations  from  sunrise  te 
midnight.  The  wind  at  eleven  o'clock  set  in  from  the  north- 
ward in  heavy  gusts,  and  the  snow  changed  into  rain.  In  the 
aflernoon,  when  the  sky  brightened,  the  rain  had  washed  all 
the  snow  from  the  bottoms;  but  the  neighboring  mountains, 
from  summit  to  foot,  were  luminously  white — an  inauspicious 
eomiDencenient  of  the  autumn,  of  which  this  was  the  first  day. 
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24t}i.*— The  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  Sl^«  and  a  blue  sky 
iu  the  west  promised  a  fine  day.  The  river  bottoms  here  are 
narrow  and  swampy,  with  frequent  sloughs ;  and  after  cross- 
ihg  the  Pannack,  the  road  continued  along  the  uplands,  ren- 
dered  very  slippery  by  the  soil  of  wet  clay,  and  entirely  cov- 
ered with  artemisia  bushes,  among  which  occur  frequent  frag- 
ments of  obsidian.  At  noon  we  encamped  in  a  grove  of 
willows,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  group  of  islands  about  half  a 
mile  above  the  American  falls  of  Snake  river.  Among  the 
willows  here,  were  some  bushes  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  currant, 
(rihes  aureum.)  The  river  here  enters  between  low  mural 
banks,  which  consist  of  a  fine  vesicular  trap-rock,  the  interme- 
diate portions  being  compact  and  crystalline.  Gradually  be- 
coming higher  in  its  downward  course,  these  banks  of  scoriated 
volcanic  rock  form,  with  occasional  interruptions,  its  charac- 
teristic feature  along  the  whole  line  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Liower 
Columbia,  resembling  a  chasm  which  had  been  rent  through 
the  country,  and  which  the  river  had  afterwards  taken  for  its 
bed.  The  immediate  valley  of  the  river  is  a  high  plain  cov- 
ered with  black  rocks  and  artemisias.  In  the  south  is  a  bor- 
dering range  of  mountains,  which,  although  not  very  high,  are 
broken  and  covered  with  snow ;  and  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
north  is  seen  the  high,  snowy  line  of  the  Salmon  river  moun- 
tains, in  front  of  which  stand  out  prominently  in  the  plain  the 
three  isolated  rugged-looking  mountains  commonly  known  as 
the  Three  BuUes.  Between  the  river  and  the  distant  Salmon 
river  range,  the  plain  is  represented  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  as  so 
entirely  broken  up  and  rent  into  chasms  as  to  be  impracticable 
fi>r  a  man  even  on  foot.  In  the  sketch  annexed,  the  point  of 
view  is  low,  but  it  conveys  very  well  some  idea  of  the  open 
character  of  the  country,  with  the  buttes  rising  out  above  the 
general  line.  By  measurement,  the  river  above  is  870  feet 
wide,  immediately  contracted  at  the  fall  in  the  form  of  a  lock, 
by  jutting  piles  of  scoriaceous  basalt,  over  which  the  foaming 
river  must  present  a  grand  appearance  at  the  time  of  high 
water.  The  evening  was  clear  and  pleasant,  with  dew ;  and 
at  sunset  the  temperature  was  54^.  By  observation,  the  lati 
tnde  18.420  AT  05",  and  the  longitude  112o  40^  Id".    A  few 
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bundrad  yards  below  the  falls,  and  on  the  leil  bank  of  the 
is  an  escarpment  from  which  we  obtained  some  speciinens. 

25th. — Thermometer  at  sunrise  47o.  The  day  came  19 
dear,  with  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  which  commenced  al 
eleven  of  the  last  night.  The  road  to-day  led  along  the  rivei^ 
which  is  full  of  rapids  and  small  falls.  Grass  is  very  scai^ ; 
and  along  the  rugged  banks  are  scattered  cedars,  wit^  mm 
abundance  of  rocks  and  sage.  We  traveled  fourteen  miic^ 
and  encamped  in  the  afternoon  near  the  river,  on  a  ro^y 
oreeky  the  bed  of  which  was  entirely  occupied  with  bouklem 
of  a  very  large  size.  For  the  last  three  or  four  miles  tfar 
right  bank  of  the  river  has  a  palisaded  appearance.     Ope  ai 

the  oxen  was  killed  here  for  food.     The  thermometer  at  eve- 

•  ♦ «       « 

oing  was  at  55°,  the  sky  almost  overcast,  and  the  barometev 
indicated  an  elevation  of  4,400  feet. 

26th. — Rain  during  the  night,  and  the  temperature  at  suo« 
jrise  42^.  Traveling  along  the  river,  in  about  four  miles  w« 
reached  a  picturesque  stream,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of 
Fall  creek.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  many  falls  which  occui 
in  a  short  distance ;  and  its  bed  is  composed  of  a  calcareou#. 
tufa^  or  vegetable  rock,  composed  principally  of  the  reniain* 
of  reeds  and  mosses,  resembling  that  at  the  Basin  springs  on 
Bear  river. 

The  road  along  the  river  bluffs  had  been  occasionally  verji: 
bad ;  and  imagining  that  some  rough  obstacles  rendered  sucdl 
a  detour  necessary,  we  followed  for  several  miles  a  piaiav 
wagon-road  leading  up  this  stream,  until  we  reached  a  poiai> 
whence  it  could  be  seen  making  directly  towards  a  low  plaocr: 
in  the  range  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  and  we  becamt 
immediately  aware  that  we  were  on  a  trail  formed  by  a  partjr' 
of  wagons,  in  company  with  whom  we  h^d  encamped  at  £h». 
grove,  near  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  which  you  will  i^t 
member  were  proceeding  to  Upper  California  under  the  dircGt, 
tion  of  Mr.  Jos.  Chiles.     At  the  time  of  their  departure,  .90 
practicable  passes  were  known  in  the  southern  Rocky  mouih 
tains  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  prpbi '-. 
able  apprehension  of  difficulty  in  attempting  to  pass  near  tijtt 
m^^  frontier  f»f  New  Mexi99,  tqg^thfjr  wijh  t^  dei)$rt.«bMr. 
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<tf  the  unexplored  regkm  beyond,  had  induded  tksnl  le 

take  n  miore  ooithern  and  oireuitous  route  by  way  of  the  Sweet 

Water  pass  and  Fort  Hali.   Tbey  had  still  between  them  and  the 

▼alley  of  the  Sacramento  a  great  mass  of  mountains,  forming 

tka  Sierra  NevadOf  here  commonly  known  as  the  GruU  Calu 

fmrma,  vuwniotii,  and  which  were  at  this  time  considered  as 

psieseoting  an   impracticable   barrier  to    wheeled-carriages. 

Yarioua  considerations  had  suggested  to  thorn  a  division  of  the 

Ikarty  ;  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  camp,  including  the  wag* 

dBSy  with  the  mail  and  other  stores,  were  now  proceeding  under 

the  guidance  of  Mr.  Joeeph  Walker,  who  had  engaged  to  con* 

dect  tfaem,  by  a  long  sweep  to  the  southward,  around  what  is 

oelled  the  /xotnl  cfiht  motmtom  ;  and,  crossing  through  a  pass 

known  only  to  himself,  gain  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  by 

the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.     It  was  a  long  and  a  hazardous 

JooYBey  for  a  party  in  which  there  were  women  and  children. 

Sixty  days  was  the  shortest  period  of  time  in  which  they  could 

reach  the  point  of  the  mountain,  and  their  route  lay  through  a 

country  inhabited  by  wild  and  badly^dlsposed  Indians,  and 

very  poor  in  game ;  but  the  leader  was  a  man  possessing  great 

and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  with  an  extraordinary 

firmness  and  decision  of  character.     In  the  mean  time,  Mr* 

Chiles  had  passed  down  the  Columbia  with  a  party  of  ten  or 

twelve  men,  with  the  intention  of  reaclung  the  settlements  on 

the  Sai^amento  by  a  more  direct  course,  which  indefinite  infers 

naalioD  from  hunters  had  indicated  in  the  direction  of  the  head^ 

itaters  of  the  Bxovtrt  aux  Malheurs;   and  having  obtained 

tlMfe  a  reinforcement  of  animals,  and  a  supply  of  provisions, 

iMtet  the  wagons  before  they  should  have  reached  the  point  of 

the  mountain,  at  a  place  which  had  been  previously  agreed 

u)K>n.     In  the  course  of  our  narrative,  we  shall  be  able  to  |^vi 

yott  some  information  of  the  fortuses  which  attended  tbe  mov% 

meats  of  these  adventurous  travelers. 

Having  discovered  our  error,  we  immediately  regained  the 
line  along  the  river,  which  the  road  quitted  about  noon,  and 
encamped  at  five  o'clock  on  the  stream  called  Rail  river,  (ili. 
eNire  mm  Ct^eux^)  having  traveled  only  13  miles.  In  the  north, 
lhe43efaliMi  Rivet  mOUataMoaare  vUM^  at  a  very  for  dlilaOQei 
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and  on  the  left,  the  ridge  in  which  Raft  river  heads  is  aboiit^ 
miles  distant,  rocky,  and  tolerably  high.  Thermometer  «t 
sunset  440,  with  a  partially  clouded  sky,  and  a  sharp  wind 
from  the  S.W. 

27th« — ^It  was  now  no  longer  possible,  as  in  our  previous 
journey,  to  travel  regularly  every  day,  and  find  at  any  mo- 
ment a  convenient  place  for  repose  at  noon  or  a  camp  at  night ; 
but  the  halting.places  were  now  generally  fixed  along  the  road, 
by  the  nature  of  the  country,  at  places  where,  with  water, 
there  was  a  little  scanty  grass.  Since  leaving  the  American 
falls,  the  road  had  frequently  been  very  bad ;  the  many  short, 
steep  ascents,  exhausting  the  strength  of  our  worn-out  animals, 
requiring  always  at  such  places  the  assistance  of  the  men  to 
get  up  each  cart,  one  by  one ;  and  our  progress  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  wheeled-carriages,  though  light  and  made  for  the 
purpose,  in  such  a  rocky  country,  was  extremely  slow  ;  and  1 
again  determined  to  gain  time  by  a  division  of  the  camp.  Ac- 
cordingly, to-day,  the  parties  again  separated,  constituted  verj 
much  as  before— Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remaining  in  charge  of  the 
heavier  baggage. 

The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  a  white  frost,  and 
the  temperature  at  sunrise  249. 

To-day  the  country  had  a  very  forbidding  appearance ;  and, 
after  traveling  20  miles  over  a  slightly  undulating  plain,  we 
encamped  at  a  considerable  spring,  called  Swamp  creek,  ris- 
ing in  low  grounds  near  the  point  of  a  spur  from  the  moun- 
tain. Returning  with  a  small  party  in  a  starving  condition 
from  the  westward  12  or  14  years  since,  Cars(»i  had  met  here 
three  or  four  buffalo  bulls,  two  of  which  wero  killed.  They 
were  among  the  pioneers  which  had  made  the  experiment  of 
colonizing  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  which  had  faU- 
ed,  as  herotofore  stated.  At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at 
46^,  and  the  evening  was  overoast,  with  a  cool  wind  from,  the 
S.  £.,  and  to-night  we  had  only  sage  for  firowood.  Mingled 
with  the  artemisia  was  a  shrubby  and  thorny  chenopodiaceous 
plant. 

28th. — ^Thermometer  at  sunrise  40^.  The  wind  rose  early 
tQ  «  gale  from  the  west,  with  a  very  cold  driving  rain;  and 
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mfter  an  uncomfortable  day's  ride  of  25  miles,  ^e  were  glad 
when  at  evening  we  found  a  sheltered  camp,  where  there  was 
an  abundance  of  wood,  at  some  elevated  rocky  islands  covered 
with  cedar,  near  the  commencement  of  another  long  canon  of 
-^e  river.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  detention  at  a  deep 
Kttle  stream  called  Goose  creek,  and  some  occasional  rocky 
places,  we  had  to-day  a  very  good  road ;  but  the  country  has 
a  barren  appearance,  sandy,  and  densely  covered  with  the  ar* 
.tetnisias  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. Here  I  remarked,  among  the  sage  bushes,  green  bunch- 
es of  what  is  called  the  second  growth  of  grass.  The  river 
to-day  has  had  a  smooth  appearance,  free  from  rapids,  with  a 
low  sandy  hill-slope  bordering  the  bottoms,  in  which  there  is  a 
little  good  soil.  Thermometer  at  sunset  45°,  blowing  a  gale, 
and  disagreeably  cold. 

29th. — The  thermometer  at  sunrise  dd<^,  with  a  bright  sun, 
and  appearance  of  finer  weather.  The  road  for  several  miles 
was  extremely  rocky,  and  consequently  bad  ;  but,  entering  af^ 
ter  this  a  sandy  country,  it  became  very  good,  with  no  other  in- 
terruption than  the  sage  bushes,  which  covered  the  river  plain 
liis  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and,  with  their  uniform  tint  of 
dark  gray,  gave  to  the  country  a  gloomy  and  sombre  appear- 
>ftnce.  All  the  day  the  course  of  the  river  has  been  between 
Walls  of  the  black  volcanic  rock,  a  dark  line  of  the  escarp, 
ment  on  the  opposite  side  pointing  out  its  course,  and  sweeping 
along  in  foam  at  places  where  the  mountains  which  border 
the  valley  present  always  on  the  lefl  two  ranges,  the  lower 
one  a  spur  of  the  higher;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
"Salmon  River  mountains  are  visible  at  a  great  distance.  Hav- 
ing made  24  miles,  we  encamped  about  five  o'clock  on  Rock 
(«feek — ^a  stream  having  considerable  water,  a  swifl  current, 
iacid  wooded  with  willow. 

'  30th. — ^Thermometer  at  sunrise  28°.  In  its  progress  towards 
the  river,  this  creek  soon  enters  a  chasm  of  the  volcanic  rock, 
which  in  places  along  the  wall  presents  a  columnar  appearance ; 
and  the  road  becomes  extremely  rocky  whenever  it  passes  near 
its  banks.  It  is  only  about  twenty  feet  wide  where  the  road 
citMses  it,  with  a  deep  bed,  and  steep  banks,  covered  with  rocky 
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flragments,  with  willows  and  a  little  grass  on  its  narrow  bottom. 
The  8(h1  appears  to  be  full  of  calcareous  matter,  with  whicli 
the  rocks  are  incrusted.  The  fragments  of  rock  which  had 
been  removed  by  the  emigrants  in  making  a  road,  wheie  we 
ascended  from  the  bed  of  this  creek,  were  whitened  with  lime  -; 
and  during  the  aflemoon's  march  I  remarked  in  the  soil  a  con- 
siderably quantity  of  calcareous  concretions.  Towards  even- 
ing the  sages  became  more  sparse,  and  the  clear  spaces  weve 
occupied  by  tufts  of  green  grass.  The  river  still  continoed  its 
course  through  a  trough,  or  open  canon ;  and  towards  sonaet 
we  followed  the  trail  of  several  wagons  which  had  turned  ir 
towards  Snake  river,  and  encamped,  as  they  had  done,  ihi  the 
top  of  the  escarpment.  There  was  no  grass  here,  the  soil 
among  the  sage  being  entirely  naked ;  but  there  is  occasionally 
a  little  bottom  along  the  river,  which  a  short  ravine  of  rocks, 
at  rare  intervals,  leaves  accessible ;  and  by  one  of  these  we 
drove  our  animals  down,  and  found  some  toleraUy  good 
bordering  the  water. 

Immediately  opposite  to  us,  a  subterranean  river  bursts 
directly  from  the  face  of  the  escarpment,  and  falls  in  white 
foam  to  the  river  below.  The  main  river  is  enclosed  witk 
mural  precipices,  which  form  its  characteristic  feature  along  % 
great  portion  of  its  course.  A  melancholy  and  strange-looking 
country*— one  of  fracture,  and  vblence,  and  fire. 

We  had  brought  with  us,  when  we  separated  from  the  canap, 
a  large  gaunt  ox,  in  appearance  very  poor ;  but,  beii^  killed 
to-night,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  he  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  fat.  As  usual  at  such  occurrences,  the  evenuig 
was  devoted  to  gayety  and  feasting ;  abundant  fare  now  laeoe 
an  epoch  among  us ;  and  in  this  laborious  life,  in  such  a  coihi- 
try  as  this,  our  men  had  but  little  else  to  enjoy.  The  tempi^r- 
ature  at  sunset  was  65^,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  very  high 
wind.  By  the  observation  of  the  evening,  the  encampment 
was  in  longitude  lU^  2y  04^%  and  in  latitude  42<>  9^  A4f\ 
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OCTOBER. 

Itrt.-^The  morning  clear,  with  wind  from  the  west,  and  the 
t^itnometer  at  55^.  We  descended  to  the  bottoms,  taking 
Mth  us  the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  fall  in  the  op* 
posite  ciifis ;  and  while  it  was  being  filled  with  air,  we  occiu 
pied  ourselves  in  measuring  the  river,  which  is  1,786  feet  in 
'  brea<lth,  with  banks  300  feet  high.  We  were  surprised,  on 
ear  arrival  at  the  opposite  side,  to  find  a  beautiful  basin  of 
clear  water,  formed  by  the  falling  river,  around  which  the 
ftx^ks  were  whitened  by  some  saline  incrustation.  Here  the 
Indians  had  constructed  wicker  dams,  although  I  was  informed 
that  the  salmon  do  not  ascend  the  river  so  far ;  and  its  charac- 
ter below  would  apparently  render  it  impracticable. 

The  ascent  of  the  steep  hill-side  was  rendered  a  little  diffi- 

•  evil  by  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs  and  fields  of  cane ;  and  them 

were  frequent  hidden  crevices  among  the  rocks,  where  the 

'  Water  was  heard  rushing  below ;  but  we  succeeded  in  reach- 

'  ing  the  main  stream,  which,  issuing  from  between  strata  of  the 

'  trap-rock  in  two  principal  branches,  produced  almost  imme* 

diately  a  torrent,  22  feet  wide,  and  white  with  foam.    It  is  a 

.'.picturesque  spot  of  singular  beauty,  overshadowed  by  bushes, 

from  under  which  the  torrent  glances,  tumbling  into  the  white 

basin  below,  where  the  clear  water  contrasted  beautifully  with 

'  the  muddy  stream  of  the  river.     Its  outlet  was  covered  with  a 

-  rank  growth  of  canes,  and  a  variety  of  unusual  plants,  and 

•nettles,  {urtica  canahina,)  which,  before  they  were  noticed,  had 

^  set  our  hands  and  arms  on  fire.     The  temperature  of  the  spring 

Was  56^,  while  that  of  the  river  was  51^.     The  perpendicular 

~  'height  of  the  place  at  which  this  stream  issues  is  45  foet  above 

'  the  river,  and  162  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  4>recipice-^ 

'  making  neariy  200  feet  for  the  height  of  the  wall.    On  the 

hill-side  here  was  obtained  a  specimen  consisting  principally 

of  fragments  of  the  shells  of  small  Crustacea,  and  which  was 

probably  formed  by  deposition  from  these  springs,  proceeding 

from  some  lake  or  river  in  the  highlands  above. 

We  resumed  our  journey  at  noon,  the  day  being  hot  mod 
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bright ;  and,  after  a  inarch  of  17  miles,  encamped  at  sunset  on 
the  river,  near  several  lodges  of  Snake  Indians. 

Our  encampment  was  about  one  mile  below  the  FtMt^ 
faSU"-^  series  of  cataracts  with  very  inclined  planes, 
are  probably  so  named  because  they  form  a  barrier  to  the 
cent  of  the  sahnon ;  and  the  great  fisheries,  from  which  th(| 
inhabitants  of  this  barren  region  almost  entirely  derive  a  sub- 
sistence, commence  at  this  place.  These  appeared  to  be  un- 
usually  gay  savages,  fond  of  loud  laughter ;  and,  in  their  ap« 
parent  good  nature  and  merry  character,  struck  me  as  being 
entirely  different  from  the  Indians  we  had  been  accustomed  tx| 
see.  From  several  who  visited  our  camp  in  the  evening,  we 
purchased,  in  exchange  for  goods,  dried  salmon.  At  this  seasm 
they  are  not  very  fat,  but  we  were  easily  pleased.  The  In- 
dians made  us  comprehend,  that  when  the  salmon  came  up  the 
river  in  the  spring,  they  are  so  abundant  that  they  merely 
throw  in  their  spears  at  random,  certain  of  bringing  out  a  fish« 

These  poor  people  are  but  slightly  provided  with  wintejr 
clothing ;  there  is  but  little  game  to  famish  skins  for  the  pui^ 
pose ;  and  of  a  little  animal  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  numer- 
ous, it  required  20  skins  to  make  a  covering  to  the  knees.  Bifit 
they  are  still  a  joyous,  talkative  race,  who  grow  fat  and  be- 
come poor  with  the  salmon,  which  at  least  never  fail  themr-r 
the  dried  being  used  in  the  absence  of  the  fresh.  We  are  en* 
camped  immediately  on  the  river  bank,  and  with  the  salmoo 
jumping  up  out  of  the  water,  and  Indians  paddling  about  in 
boats  made  of  rushes,  or  laughing  around  the  fires,  the  camp 
to-night  has  quite  a  lively  appearance. 

The  river  at  this  place  is  more  open  than  for  some  distance 
above,  and,  for  the  time,  the  black  precipices  have  disappeax«r 
ed,  and  no  calcareous  matter  is  visible  in  the  soil.  The  ther* 
Bdometer  at  sunset  74^,  clear  and  calm. 

2d. — The  sunrise  temperature  was  48^ ;  the  weather  clear 
and  calm.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  encampment,  we  crossed 
a  stream  of  clear  water,  with  a  variable  breadth  of  10  to  25 
yards,  broken  by  rapids,  and  lightly  wooded  with  willow,  and 
having  a  little  grass  on  its  small  bottom-land.  The  barren- 
ness of  the  country  is  in  fine  contrast  to-day  with  the  mingled 
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beauty  ancr  grandeur  of  the  river,  whioh  is  mo»e  dpen  than 
hitherto,  with  a  constant  successioti  of  falls  and  rapidii.  Over 
ihe  edge  of  the  black  cliffs,  and  out  from  their  faces,  are  fall- 
ing numberless  streams  and  springs ;  and  all  the  line  of  the 
river  is  in  motion  with  the  play  of  the  water.  In  about  seven 
miles  we  reached  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  fall  I 
had  seen  on  the  river. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  vertical  fall  is  perhaps  18  feet 
high ;  and  nearer,  the  sheet  of  foaming  water  is  divided  and 
l^roken  into  cataracts,  where  several  little  islands  on  the  brink 
and  in  the  river  above,  give  it  much  picturesque  beauty,  and 
make  it  one  of  those  places  the  traveler  turns  again  and  again 
to  fix  in  his  memory.  There  were  several  lodges  of  Indians 
h^e,  from  whom  we  traded  salmon.  Below  this  place  the 
river  makes  a  remarkable  bend  ;  and  the  road,  ascending  the 
ridge,  gave  us  a  fine  view  of  the  river  below,  intersected  at 
many  places  by  numerous  fish  dams.  In  the  north,  about 
M  miles  distant,  were  some  high  snowy  peaks  of  the  Salmon 
River  mountains ;  and  in  the  northeast,  the  last  peak  of  the 
range  was  visible  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  100  miles  or  more. 
The  river  hills  consist  of  very  broken  masses  of  sand,  covered 
everywhere  with  the  same  interminable  fields  of  sage,  and  oc- 
casionally the  road  is  very  heavy.  We  now  frequently  saw 
Indians,  who  were  strung  along  the  river  at  every  little  rapid 
where  fish  are  to  be  caught,  and  the  cry  haggaz,  haggai,  (fish,) 
was  constantly  heard  whenever  we  passed  near  their  huts,  or 
met  them  in  the  road.  Very  many  of  them  were  oddly  and 
partially  dressed  in  overcoat,  shirt,  waistcoat,  or  pantaloons, 
or  whatever  article  of  clothing  they  had  been  able  to  procure 
in  trade  from  the  emigrants ;  for  we  had  now  entirely  quitted 
the  country  where  hawks'  bells,  beads,  and  vermilion  were 
the  current  coin,  and  found  that  here  only  useful  articles,  and 
chiefly  clothing,  were  in  great  request.  These,  however,  are 
eagerly  sought  after ;  and  for  a  few  trifling  pieces  of  clothing, 
travelers  may  procure  food  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the 
Columbia. 

We  made  a  long  stretch  across  the  upper  plain,  and  en- 
camped on  the  bluff,  where  the  grass  was  very  green  and 
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fiod,  the  floil  of  the  upper  plains  containing  a  oonsideTable  pn»» 
portion  of  calcareous  matter.  This  green  freshness  of  the 
grass  was  very  remarkable  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Again 
we  heard  the  roar  of  the  fall  in  the  river  below,  where  the 
waler  in  an  unbroken  volume  goes  over  a  descent  of  several 
fec«.  The  night  is  clear,  and  the  weather  continues  very  warm 
and  pleasant,  with  a  sunset  temperature  of  70^. 

8d. — The  morning  was  pleasant,  with  a  temperature  at  sun- 
liae  of  43^*  The  road  was  brc^en  by  ravines  among  the 
hills,  and  in  one  of  these,  which  made  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek, 
I  ibund  a  fragmentary  stratum,  or  brecciated  conglomerate, 
eonsisting  of  flinty  slate  pebbles,  with  fragments  of  limestone 
oontaining  Ibssil  shells. 

On  the  left,  the  mountains  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  2C 
or  80  miles,  appearing  smooth  and  rather  low ;  but  at  inter* 
vals  higher  peaks  look  out  from  beyond,  and  indicate  that  the 
vain  ridge,  which  we  are  leaving  with  the  course  c^  the  river^ 
•ad  whidi  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Great  Basin, 
still  maintains  its  elevation.  About  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
the  ford  where  the  road  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  Snake 
fiver.  An  Indian  was  hired  to  conduct  us  through  the  ford, 
which  proved  impracticable  for  us,  the  water  sweeping  away 
the  howitser  and  neariy  drownii^  the  mules,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  extricate  by  cutting  them  out  of  the  harness.  The 
river  here  is  expanded  into  a  little  bay,  in  which  there  are  two 
iriaadsy  across  which  is  the  road  of  the  ford ;  and  the  emi- 
grants had  passed  by  placing  two  of  their  heavy  wagons  abreast 
of  each  other,  so  as  to  oppose  a  considerable  mass  against  the 
body  of  water.  The  Indians  informed  us  that  one  of  the  men, 
fai  attempting  to  turn  some  cattle  which  had  taken  a  wrong  di« 
vectioB,  wes  carried  off  by  the  current  and  drowned.  Since 
their  passage,  the  water  had  risen  considerably ;  but,  fortu- 
aately,  we  had  a  resource  in  a  boat,  which  was  filled  with  air 
and  launched;  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  were  safely  encamped 
on  the  opposite  bank,  the  animals  swimming  across,  and  the 
carriage,  howitzer,  and  baggage  of  the  camp,  being  carried 
over  in  the  boat.  At  the  place  where  we  crossed,  above  the 
Wands,  the  river  had  narrowed  to  a  breadth  of  1,04^  foot  hf- 
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measureinent,  the  greater  portioa  of  which  was  fiom  six  ta> 
ejght  feet  deep.  We  were  obliged  to  make  our  camp  where 
we  landed,  among  the  Indian  lodges,  which  are  semicircular 
huts  made  of  willow,  thatched  over  with  straw,  and  open  to  the 
sunny  south*  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  our  encampment 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  was  42^  55^  58^'' ;  chronometric 
longitude  115^  04^  46^^  and  the  traveled  distance  from  Fort 
Hall  208  miles- 

4th* — Calm,  pleasant  day,  with  the  thermometer  at  sunrise 
at  47^.  Leaving  the  river  at  a  c(»isiderable  distance  to  the 
lefl,  and  following  up  the  bed  of  a  rocky  creek,  with  oo> 
casional  holes  of  water,  in  about  six  miles  we  ascended,  by  a 
long  and  rather  steep  hill,  to  a  plain  600  feet  above  the  river, 
over  which  we  continued  to  travel  during  the  day,  having  a 
broken  ridge  2,000  or  3,000  feet  high  on  the  right.  The  plain 
termiDates,  where  we  ascended,  in  an  escarpment  of  vesicular 
trap-rock,  which  supplies  the  fragments  of  the  creek  below. 
The  sky  clouded  over  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  northwesti 
with  a  few  drops  of  rain  and  occasional  sunlight,  threatening 
a  change. 

Artemisia  still  covers  the  plain,  but  Purshia  tridenUUa 
makes  its  appearance  here  on  the  hill-sides  and  on  bottoms  of 
the  creeks— quite  a  tree  in  size,  larger  than  the  artemisia. 
We  crossed  several  hollows  with  a  little  water  in  them,  and 
iipproved  grass;  and,  tumiog  off  from  the  road  in  the  after- 
noon in  search  of  water,  traveled  about  three  miles  up  the  bed 
of  a  willow  creek,  towards  the  mountain,  and  found  a  good 
encampment,  with  wood  and  grass,  and  little  ponds  of  water 
m  the  bed  of  the  creek ;  which  must  be  of  more  importance 
at  other  seasons,  as  we  found  there  several  old  fixtures  for  fish* 
ing.  There  were  many  holes  on  the  creek  prairie,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Diggers  in  search  of  roots. 

.  Wind  increased  to  a  violent  galo  from  the  N.  W.,  with  a 
temperature  at  sunset  of  57^. 

6th. — The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  and  at  sunrise  the 
thermometer  was  at  32^.  The  road  to-day  was  occasionally 
eztrenaely  rocky,  with  hard  volcanic  fragments,  and  our  travels 
ing  very  slow.    In  about  nine  miles  the  road  hmigfaft  oa  to  s 
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group  of  smcMng  hot  springs,  with  a  temperature  of  164^^ 
There  were  a  few  helianthi  in  bloom,  with  some  other  low 
plants,  and  the  place  was  green  round  about ;  the  ground  warm 
and  the  air  pleasant,  with  a  summer  atmosphere  that  was  very 
grateful  in  a  day  of  high  and  cold,  searching  wind.  T^ 
locks  were  covered  with  a  white  and  red  incrustation ;  aad 
the  water  has  on  the  tongue  the  same  unpleasant  effect  a9  that 
of  the  Basin  spring  on  Bear  river.  They  form  several  bratiefa- 
es,  and  bubble  up  with  force  enough  to  raise  the  small  peb- 
bles several  inches.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  deposite 
with  which  the  rocks  are  incrusted : 

Silica        -        - 72-55 

Carimnato  of  lime      •••••••  14*60 

Cariwnate  of  magnesia       •-•••••  1*93 

Oxide  of  iron     -•••••-•  4'6£» 

Alamina --  0-70 

Chloride  of  aodiarn,  &c    \ 

Sulphate  of  0oda                \         .        •        •        •        .  1*10 

Sulphate  of  lime,  &c.       y 

Oi*gaiiic  vegetable  matter )          .....        '5'*>0 
Water  and  hmn  j         •        •        •       -        •  ^ 

10000 

These  springs  are  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  (a  dark  and 
rugged-looking  mountain,)  in  which  some  of  the  nearer  rocks 
have  a  reddish  appearance,  and  probably  consist  of  a  reddish- 
brown  trap,  fragments  of  which  were  scattered  along  the  road 
after  leaving  the  spring.  The  road  was  now  about  to  orooR 
the  point  of  this  mountain,  which  we  judged  to  be  a  spur  fiom 
the  Salmon  River  range.  We  crossed  a  small  creek,  and  «ii-> 
camped  about  sunset  on  a  stroam,  which  b  probably  Lake 
river.  This  is  a  small  stream,  some  five  or  six  feet  broad, 
with  a  swift  current,  timbered  principally  with  willows  and 
some  few  cottonwoods.  Along  the  banks  were  canes,  rose- 
bushes, and  clematis,  with  Purshia  tridentata  and  artemiaias 
on  the  upper  bottom.  The  sombre  appearance  of  the  ooantry 
b  somewhat  relieved  in  coming  unexpectedly  from  the  dark 
rocks  upon  these  green  and  wooded  water-courses,  sunk  in 
chasms ;  and,  in  the  spring,  the  contrasted  effect  must 
diem  beautifiil. 
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~    The  thennometer  at  sunaet  47o,  and  the  night  thieataning 
snow. 

.  6th.— -The  morning  warm,  the  thermometer  46^  at  sunrise, 
%nd  sky  entirely  clouded.  After  traveling  about  three  miles 
over  an  extremely  rocky  road,  the  volcanic  fragments  began 
to  disappear ;  and,  entering  among  the  hills  at  the  point  of  the 
mountain,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  a  granite  country. 
Here,  the  character  of  the  vegetaticm  was  very  much  changed ; 
ilie  artemisia  disappeared  almost  entirely,  showing  only  at  in- 
tervals towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  was  replaced  by 
Purshia  tridentata,  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  small  fields  of 
dieteria  divaricala^  which  gave  bloom  and  gayety  to  the  hilb. 
These  were  everywhere  covered  with  a  fresh  and  green  short 
grass,  like  that  of  the  early  spring.  This  is  the  fall  or  second 
growth,  the  dried  grass  having  been  burnt  off  by  the  Indians ; 
and  wherever  the  fire  has  passed,  the  bright,  green  color  is 
universal.  The  soil  among  the  hills  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  river  plain,  being  in  many  places  black,  in 
others  sandy  and  gravelly,  but  of  a  firm  and  good  character, 
appearing  to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  granite  rocks* 
which  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

In  quitting  for  a  time  the  artemisia  (sage)  through  which  we 
had  been  so  long  voyaging,  and  the  sombre  appearance  of 
which  is  so  discouraging,  I  have  to  remark,  that  I  have  been 
informed  that  in  Mexico  wheat  is  grown  upon  the  ground  which 
produces  this  shrub ;  which,  if  true,  relieves  the  soil  from  the 
character  of  sterility  imputed  to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  dispute  about  the  grass,  which  is  almost  universal  on  thift 
'  hills  and  mountains,  and  always  nutritious,  even  in  its  dry 
state.  We  passed  on  the  way  masses  of  granite  on  the  slope 
of  the  spur,  which  was  very  much  weathered  and  abraded. 
This  is  a  white  feldspathic  granite,  with  small  scales  of  black 
mica ;  smoky  quartz  and  garnets  appear  to  constitute  this  por* 
tion  of  the  mountain. 

The  road  at  noon  reached  a  broken  ridge,  on  which  were 

scattered  many  boulders  or  blocks  of  granite ;  and,  passing 

■  very  small  streams,  where,  with  a  little  more  than  the  usual 

timber^  was  sometimes  gathered  a  little  wilderness  of  plants, 
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ve  •oMn^ed  on  a  anidl  strram,  after  a  inarch  of  32  nilw  iv- 
company  with  a  few  Indians.  Temperature  at  sunaet  bV>  | 
pjod  the  night  was  partially  dear,  with  a  few  stars  visihle 
through  drilling  white  clouds.  The  Indians  made  aa  ua« 
•UGcessful  attempt  to  steal  a  few  horses  from  us— a  thing  o€' 
oourse  with  thein^  and  to  prevent  which  the  traveler  b  on  perv. 
petual  watch. 

7th:-«The  day  was  bright,  clear,  pleasant,  with  a  teropenu. 
ture  of  450 ;  and  we  breakfasted  at  sunrise,  the  birds  singing' 
in  the  trees  as  merrily  as  if  we  were  in  the  midst  of  summer^ 
On  the  upper  edge  of  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  oreek^ 
the  black  volcanic  rock  appears ;  and  ascending  these,  the 
load  passed  through  a  basin,  around  which  the  hills  swept  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  crater* 
Here  were  strata  and  broken  beds  of  black  sooriated  rock,  and 
hills  composed  of  the  same,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  wbick 
there  was  an  opening  resembling  a  rent.  We  traveled  to-day 
through  a  country  resemUiBg  that  of  yesterday,  where,  aU 
though  the  surface  was  hilly,  the  road  was  good,  being  fim^ 
and  entirely  free  from  rocks  and  artembia.  To  our  left,  bo% 
low,  was  the  great  sage  plain  ;  and  on  the  right  were  the  seay 
mountains,  which  presented  a  smoothly-brok^d  eharacler^  or 
rather  a  surface  waved  into  numberless  hills.  The  road  wa^ 
oecasionally  enlivened  by  meeting  Indians,  and  the  day  wan 
extremely  beautiful  and  pleasant ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  be 
firee  from  the,  sage,  even  for  a  day.  When  we  had  traveled 
about  eight  miles,  we  were  nearly  opposite  to  the  highest  poN 
tion  of  the  mountains  on  the  left  side  of  the  Smoke  River  val^ 
ley ;  and,  continuing  on  a  few  miles  beyond,  we  came  sud« 
dei^y  in  sight  of  the  bioad  green  line  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bitiire  Bois^e,  (wooded  river,)  black  near  the  gorge  where  it 
debouches  into  the  plains,  with  high  precipices  of  basalt,  be- 
tween walls  of  which  it  passes,  on  emerging  from  the  moun* 
tains.  Following  with  the  eye  its.  upward  course,  it  appean 
I0  be  shut  in  among  lofty  mountains,  confining  its  vall^  in  a 
very  rugged  country. 

Descending  the  bills,  after  traveling  a  few  miles  along  the 
kigh  rlftJD»  tbft  Mid  bm»g]itiNid0ir«i^^tbihottNMitf  ibi 
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Hrer»  whieh  is  a  beautiful,  rapid  atreaoi,  with  dear  motiiitaia 
water ;  and)  as  the  name  indicates,  well  wooded  with  some  ra* 
necies  of  timber---amoDg  which  are  handsome  oottonwoods. 
Such  a  stream  had  become  quite  a  norelty  in  this  country,  and 
we  were  delighted  this  afternoon  to  make  a  pleasant  camp  under 
fine  oM  trees  again.  There  were  several  Indian  encampments 
scattered  along  the  river ;  and  a  number  of  their  inhabitantSi 
ia  the  course  of  the  evmiing,  came  to  the  camp  on  horseback 
with  dried  and  fresh  fi^,  to  trade.  The  ev^iing  was  deari 
and  the  temperature  at  sunset  57^. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of  this  region  by  parties 
engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  a  small  party  of  men,  under  the  com* 
mand  of '  ■  ■  Reid,  constituting  all  the  garrison  of  a  small  fort 
on  this  river,  were  surprised  and  massacred  by  the  Indians ; 
and  to  this  event  the  stream  owes  its  ocoasicwal  name  of  Reid^t 
river.  On  the  8th  we  traveled  about  26  miles,  the  ridge  on 
the  right  having  scattered  pines  on  the  upper  parts ;  and,  con- 
tinuing  the  next  day  our  road  alcmg  the  river  bottom,  after  a 
day's  travel  of  24  miles,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  a  mile  above  the  mouth,  and  early  the 
next  morning  arrived  at  Fort  BaUe,  This  is  a  simple  dwelling, 
house  on  the  righl  bank  of  Snake  river,  about  a  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Riviere  Bois^e ;  and  on  our  arrival  we  were  re» 
ceived  with  an  agreeable  hospitality  by  Mr.  Payette,  an  officer 
of  the  Hudsf»'s  Bay  Company,  in  charge  of  the  fort,  all  of  whose 
garrison  consisted  in  a  Canadian  engage. 

Here  the  road  recrosses  the  river,  which  is  broad  and  deep ; 
but,  with  our  good  boat,  aided  by  two  canoes,  which  were 
£>und  at  the  place,  the  camp  was  very  soon  transferred  to  the 
left  bank.  Here  we  found  ourselves  again  surrounded  by  the 
sage ;  artemisia  tridentata,  and  the  difierent  shrubs  which  du* 
ring  our  voyage  had  always  made  their  appearance  abundantly 
on  saline  soils,  being  here  the  prevailing  and  almost  the  only 
plants.  Among  them  the  surface  was  covered  with  the  usual 
saline  efiioresceaces,  which  here  consist  almost  entirely  of  car* 
bonate  of  soda,  with  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Mr* 
Payette  had  made  but  slight  attempts  at  cultivation,  his  effi>rto 

tiring  hwiiai  to  mmx^i%fim 
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•d  tolerably  well ;  the  post  being  principally  supported  by 
•almon.  He  was  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  us,  and  we  made 
a  sensible  impression  upon  all  his  comestibles ;  but  our  prinei- 
pal  inroad  was  into  the  dairy,  which  was  abundantly  supplied, 
stock  appearing  to  thrive  extremely  well ;  and  we  had  aa  tw- 
usual  luxury  in  a  present  of  fresh  butter,  which  was,  however, 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  Fort  Hall — ^probably  from  some 
accidental  cause.  During  the  day  we  remained  here,  there 
were  considerable  numbers  of  miserable,  half-naked  Indians 
around  the  fort,  who  had  arrived  from  the  neighboring  naoun- 
tains.  During  the  summer,  the  only  subsistence  of  these  peo- 
ple is  derived  from  the  salmon,  of  which  they  are  not  provident 
enough  to  lay  up  a  sufficient  store  for  the  winter,  during  which 
many  of  them  die  from  absolute  starvation. 

Many  little  accounts  and  scattered  histories,  together  with 
an  acquaintance  which  I  gradually  acquired  of  their  modes  of 
life,  had  left  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  pic- 
tured in  my  mind  as  a  race  of  people  whose  great  and  constant 
occupation  was  the  means  of  procuring  a  subsistence ;  and 
though  want  of  space  and  other  reasons  will  prevent  me  from 
detailing  the  many  incidents  which  made  this  familiar  to  me, 
this  great  feature  among  the  characteristics  of  the  country  will 
gradually  be  forced  upon  your  mind. 

Pointing  to  the  group  of  Indians  who  had  just  arrived  from 
the  mountains  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  valley,  and  who  were  re- 
garding our  usual  appliances  of  civilization  with  an  air  of  be- 
wildered curiosity,  Mr.  Payette  informed  me  that,  every  year 
vnce  his  arrival  at  this  post,  he  had  unsuccessfully  endeavored 
to  induce  -these  people  to  lay  up  a  store  of  salmon  for  their 
winter  provision.  While  the  summer  weather  and  the  salmon 
lasted,  they  lived  contentedly  and  happily,  scattered  along  the 
diflerent  streams  where  fish  are  to  be  found  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  winter  snows  began  to  fall,  little  smokes  would  be  seen 
rising  among  the  mountains,  where  they  would  be  found  in 
miserable  groups,  starving  out  the  winter ;  and  sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,  reduced  to  the  horror  of  canni- 
balism—the strong,  of  course, -preying  on  the  weak.  Certain 
it  is  th^  are  driven  to  «iy  extremity  fqr  food>  and  eat  evwy 
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inseet)  «iid  every  creeping  thing,  however  loathsome  and  ra- 
{Milsive.  Snails,  lizards,  ants — all  are  devoured  with  the  readi- 
ness and  greediness  of  mere  animals. 

In  common  with  all  the  other  Indians  we  had  encountered 
ainee  reaching  the  Pacific  waters,  these  people  use  the  Shosho- 
nee  or  Snake  language,  which  you  will  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark, in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  is  the  universal  language 
over  a  very  extensive  region. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  I  obtained,  with  the  usual  obser- 
vations, a  very  excellent  emersion  of  the  first  satellite,  agree- 
ing very  nearly  with  the  chronometer.  From  these  observa- 
tions, the  longitude  of  the  fort  is  116o  47^  (MK^  latitude  43^  49^ 
22^^,  and  elevation  above  the  sea  2,100  feet. 

Sitting  by  the  .fire  on  the  river  bank,  and  waiting  for  the 
immersion  of  the  satellite,  which  did  not  take  place  until  afler 
midnight,  we  heard  the  monotonous  song  of  the  Indians,  with 
which  they  accompany  a  certain  game  of  which  they  are  very 
'  Ibnd.  Of  the  poetry  we  could  not  judge,  but  the  music  was 
miserable. 

11th. — The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  light  breeze  from 
4he  east,  and  a  temperature  at  sunrise  of  39^.  A  part  of  a 
bullock  purchased  at  the  fort,  together  with  the  boat,  to  assist 
bim  in  crossing,  was  left  here  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  at  11 
io'clock  we  resumed  our  journey;  and  directly  leaving  the 
river,  and  crossing  the  artemisia  plain,  in  several  ascents  we 
cached  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  where  the  road  entered  a  dry  sandy 
mrilow,  up  which  it  continued  to  the  head;  and,  crossing  a 
dividing  ridge,  entered  a  similar  one.  We  met  here  two  poor 
emigrants,  (Irishmen,)  who  had  lost  their  horses  two  days 
mnce — probably  stolen  by  the  Indians ;  and  were  returning  to 
the  fort,  in  hopes  to  hear  something  of  them  there.  They  had 
Yeeemly  had  nothing  to  eat ;  and  I  halted  to  unpack  an  ani- 
mal, and  gave  them  meat  for  their  dinner.  In  this  hollow,  the 
Artemisia  is  partially  displaced  on  the  hill-sides  by  grass ; 
iiXid  descending  it  —  miles,  about  sunset  we  reached  the 
J^imire  aux  Malheurs,  (the  unfortunate  or  unlucky  river,) — a 
considerable  stream,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50  feet,  and^ 
at  this  time,  18  inches'  depth  of  water* 
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TJw  bottom  lands  were  geoerally  one  and  a  half  mile  Inonj, 
oovered  principally  with  long  dry  grass ;  and  we  had  difiioal^ ' 
to  find  sufficient  good  grass  for  the  camp.  With  the  ezoeptioa 
of  a  bad  place  of  a  few  hundred  yards  long,  which  occurmd  in 
founding  a  point  of  hill  to  reach  the  Ibid  of  the  rirer,  the  mad 
during  the  day  had  been  very  good. 

12th«**The  morning  was  clear  and  calm,  and  the  thermaab> 
eter  at  sunrise  28^.  My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  smoke 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  foid^  where  I 
fi>und,  on  the  low  banks  near  the  water,  a  considerable  minv 
ber  of  hot  springs,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
1930,  Xhe  ground,  which  was  too  hot  for  the  naked  fi)ot,  was 
Covered  above  and  below  the  springs  with  an  incrustation  of 
common  salt,  very  white  and  good,  and  fine*grained. 

Leading  for  five  miles  up  a  brosd  dry  branch  of  the  Malheon 
river,  the  road  entered  a  sandy  hollow,  where  the  sur&ce  was 
rendered  firm  by  the  admixture  of  other  rock ;  beii^  good  aad 
level  until  arriving  near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  where  it  bei> 
came  a  little  rocky,  and  we  met  with  a  number  of  sharp^  aa» 
cents  over  an  undulating  surface.  Crossing  here  a  dividing 
ridge,  it  becomes  an  excellent  road  of  gradual  descent  down  a 
very  marked  hollow ;  in  which,  after  ten  miles,  willows  begaa 
to  appear  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  head  of  the  RboUre  anw  Boideaim^ 
(Birch  river ;)  and  descending  seven  miles,  we  found,  at  its 
junction  with  another  branch,  a  little  water,  not  very  good  or 
abundant,  but  sufficient,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  a  camjK 
Crossing  Birch  river,  we  continued  for  about  four  miles  across 
a  point  of  hill ;  the  country  on  the  left  bdng  entirely  moun^ 
tainous,  with  no  level  spot  to  be  seen ;  wh^ice  we  descended 
to  Snske  river — here  a  fine-looking  stream,  with  a  large  body 
of  water  anji  a  smooth  current ;  although  we  hear  the  roari 
and  see  below  us  the  commenoement  of  rapids,  where  i4  enters 
among  the  hills.  It  forms  here  a  deep  bay,  with  a  low  sand 
island  in  the  midst ;  and  its  course  among  the  mountains  is 
agreeably  exchanged  for  the  black  voleanic  rock.  The 
weather  during  the  day  had  been  veiy  bright  and  extremely 
hot;  but,  as  usual,  so  soon  as  tbo  «im  went  down,  it  w«a  oaeas* 
sary  to  put  on  overooatp* 
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1  obtained  this  evendsg  an  obaervatioB  of  an  emenioB  ctihi$ 
first  aatellite,  and  our  observations  of  the  evening  place  this 
ebcampment  in  latitude  44°  17^  36^^,  and  longitude  116<^  56^ 
45^^,  which  is  the  mean  of  the  results  from  the  satellite  and 
chron<Mneter.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  1,880  feet.  At 
this  encampment,  the  grass  is  scanty  and  poor. 

13th. — The  morning  was  bright,  with  the  temperature  at 
•UBiise  380.  The  horses  had  strayed  off  during  the  night, 
fMCobably  in  search  of  grass ;  and,  alter  a  considerable  delayi 
we  had  succeeded  in  finding  all  but  two,  when,  about  nine 
o'clock,  we  heard  the  sound  of  an  Indian  song  and  drum  ap- 
proaclttBg ;  and  shortly  after,  three  Cayuse  Indians  appeared 
in  sight,  bringing  with  them  the  two  animals.  They  belonged 
lo  a  party  which  had  been  on  a  buffalo^hunt  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Rooky  mountains,  and  were  hurrying  home  in  ad- 
vanoe.  We  presented  them  with  some  tobacco  and  other 
things,  with  which  they  appeared  well  satisfied,  and,  moderating 
ibeir  pace,  traveled  in  company  with  us. 

We  were  now  about  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  great  southeni 
l^eaaoh  of  the  Columbia  river,  to  which  the  absence  of  timber, 
and  the  scarcity  of  water,  give  the  appearance  of  a  desert,  to 
enAer  a  mountainous  region,  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in 
which  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  nutritious  grasses 
and  dense  ferest-^land  embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  pe« 
cuHar  to  the  country,  and  on  which  the  timber  exhibits  a  luxu* 
riaaoe  of  growth  unknown  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent 
and  to  Burope.  This  mountainous  region  connects  itself  in 
the  southward  and  westward  with  the  elevated  country  be« 
longing  to  the  Cascade  or  California  range ;  and,  as  will  be 
remarked  in  the  coarse  of  the  narrative,  forms  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  fertile  and  timbered  lands  along  the  desert  and 
mojuntainous  region  included  within  the  Great  Basin — a  term 
which  I  apply  to  the  intermediate  region  between  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  next  range,  containing  many  lakes,  with 
their  own  system  of  rivers  and  creeks,  (of  which  the  Great 
Salt  is  the  principal,)  and  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
eoean,  or  tl^  great  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  This  Great  Basin 
b  yei  to  be  adequately  explored.    And  here,  on  quitting  the 
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banks  of  a  sterile  river,  to  enter  on  arable  mountains,  the 
mark  may  be  made,  that,  on  this  western  slope  of  our  contineDt, 
the  usual  order  or  distribution  of  good  and  bad  soil  is  often  re- 
versed ;  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  being  often  sterile,  and 
darkened  with  the  gloomy  and  barren  artemisia ;  while  th^r 
mountain  is  often  fertile,  and  covered  with  rich  grass,  pleasant 
lo  the  eye,  and  good  for  flocks  and  herds. 

Leaving  entirely  the  Snake  river,  which  is  said  hence(R>rtlr 
to  pursue  its  way  through  canons,  amidst  rocky  and  imprac 
ticable  mountains,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  traveling 
with  animals,  we  ascended  a  long  and  steep  hill ;  and  crossti^ 
he  dividing  ridge,  came  down  into  the  valley  of  Burnt  river^ 
which  here  looks  like  a  hole  among  the  hills.  The  average 
CTeadth  of  the  stream  here  is  thirty  feet ;  it  is  well  fringed 
with  the  usual  small  timber ;  and  the  soil  in  the  bottoms  is 
good,  with  better  grass  than  we  had  lately  been  accustomed  lo 

We  now  traveled  through  a  very  mountainous  country ;  the 
stream  running  rather  in  a  ravine  than  a  valley,  and  the  road 
is  decidedly  bad  and  dangerous  for  single  wagons,  frequently 
crossing  the  stream  where  the  water  is  sometimes  deep ;  and 
all  the  day  the  animals  were  fatigued  in  climbing  up  and  de- 
scending a  succession  of  steep  ascents,  to  avoid  the  precipitous 
hill-sides ;  and  the  common  trail,  which  leads  along  the  moun« 
tain.side  at  places  where  the  river  strikes  the  base,  is  some* 
times  bad  even  for  a  horseman.  The  mountains  along  tlHf" 
day's  journey  were  composed,  near  the  river,  of  a  slaty  cal 
careous  rock  in  a  metamorphic  condition.  It  appears  origi 
nally  to  have  been  a  slaty  sedimentary  limestone,  but  ib^ 
present  condition  indicates  that  it  has  been  altered,  and  hai 
become  partially  crystalline — probably  from  the  proximity  of 
volcanic  rocks.  But  though  traveling  was  slow  and  fatiguing; 
to  the  animals,  we  were  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  which  was  green  and  refreshing  after  our  tedious 
journey  down  the  parched  valley  of  Snake  river.  The  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  good  bunch-grass,  {festuca;)  the 
water  of  the  streams  was  cold  and  pure ;  their  bottoms  were 
handsomely  wooded  with  various  kinds  of  Irees ;  and  huge  and 
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lofty  pioturesque  precipices  where  the  river  cut  through  the 
mountain. 

We  found  in  the  evening  some  good  grass  and  rushes ;  and 
encamped  among  large  timber,  principally  Inrch,  which  had 
been  recently  burnt,  and  blackened,  and  almost  destroyed  by 
firs.  The  night  was  calm  and  tolerably  clear,  with  the  ther. 
mometer  at  sunset  at  59^.  Our  journey  to-day  was  about 
tm^enty  miles. 

14th. — ^The  day  was  clear  and  calm,  with  a  temperature  at 
stinrise  of  46^.  A  Her  traveling  about  three  miles  up  the 
valley,  we  found  the  river  shut  up  by  precipices  in  a  kind  of 
oanon.  and  the  road  makes  a  circuit  over  the  mountains.  In 
the  afternoon  we  reached  the  river  again,  by  another  little 
ravine ;  and,  after  traveling  along  it  for  a  few  miles,  left  it  en. 
closed  among  rude  mountains;  and,  ascending  a  smaller 
branch,  encamped  on  it  about  five  o'clock,  very  much  elevated 
above  the  valley.  The  view  was  everywhere  limited  by 
mountains,  on  which  were  no  longer  seen  the  black  and  barren 
rocks,  but  a  fertile  soil,  with  excellent  grass,  and  partly  well 
covered  with  pine.  I  have  never  seen  a  wagon-road  equally 
bad  in  the  same  space,  as  this  of  yesterday  and  to-day.  I 
noticed  where  one  wagon  had  been  overturned  twice,  in  a  very 
short  distance ;  and  it  was  surprising  to  me  that  those  wagons 
which  were  in  the  rear,  and  could  not  have  had  much  assist- 
ance, got  through  at  all.  Still,  there  is  no  mud ;  and  the  road 
has  one  advantage,  in  being  perfectly  firm.  The  day  had  been 
warm  and  very  pleasant,  and  the  night  was  perfectly  clear. 

15th. — ^The  thermometer  at  daylight  was  42^,  and  at  sun* 
rise  40^  ;  clouds,  which  were  scattered  over  all  the  sky,  dis- 
appeared with  the  rising  sun.  The  trail  did  not  much  im- 
prove until  we  had  crossed  the  dividing-ground  between  the 
tMU^  (Burnt)  and  Powder  rivers.  The  rock  displayed  on  the 
mountains,  as  we  approached  the  summit,  was  a  compact  trap, 
decomposed  on  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  apparently  an  altered 
argillaceous  sandstone,  containing  small  crystalline  nodules  of 
anolcime,  apparently  filling  cavities  originally  existing.  From 
die  summit  here,  the  whole  horizon  shows  high  mountains ; 
ao  high  plain  or  level  is  to  be  seen ;  and  on  the  left,  from  south 
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•found  hy  the  west  to  north,  the  mountains  are  blaoll  with 
pines ;  while,  through  the  remaining  space  to  the  eastwald^, 
they  are  bald,  with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  pines. 
You  wOl  remark  that  we  are  now  entering  a  region  wh<»re  «fl 
the  elevated  parts  are  covered  with  dense  and  heavy  forests* 
From  the  dividing-grounds  we  descended  by  a  mountttin-voad 
to  Powder  river,  on  an  old  bed  of  which  we  encamped.  !>»• 
scendiog  from  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  a  picturesque  view  of 
high  rocky  mountains  on  the  right,  illuminated  by  the  settkig 
■un. 

From  the  heights  we  had  looked  in  vun  for  a  well-knowii 
landmark  on  Powder  river,  which  had  been  described  to  me 
by  Mr.  Payette  as  Parbre  seulf  (the  lone  tree ;)  and,  on  anriviiq^ 
at  the  river,  we  found  a  fine  tall  pine  stretched  on  the  ground, 
which  had  been  felled  by  some  inconsiderate  emigrant  ax^. 
It  had  been  a  beacon  on  the  road  for  many  years  past.  Our 
Cayuses  had  become  impatient  to  reach  their  homes,  and  trav^ 
eled  on  ahead  to  day ;  and  this  afternoon  we  were  visited  by 
several  Indians  who  belonged  to  the  tribes  on  the  Columbie. 
They  were  on  horseback,  and  were  out  on  a  hunting  excuv- 
iion,  but  had  obtained  no  better  game  than  a  large  gray  hare, 
of  which  each  had  some  six  or  seven  hanging  to  his  saddle* 
We  were  also  vbited  by  an  Indian  who  had  his  lodge  and 
family  in  the  mountain  to  the  left.  He  was  in  want  of  amnm* 
nition,  and  brought  with  him  a  beaver-skin  to  exchange,  and 
which  he  valued  at  six  charges  of  powder  and  ball.  I  learned 
from  him  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  animals  remaining 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  temperature  at  sunset  was  61^,  and  the  evening  clear. 
I  obtained,  with  other  observations,  an  immersion  and  emersion 
of  the  third  datellite.     Elevation  8,100  feet. 

16th. — For  several  weeks  the  weather  in  the  daytime  has 
been  very  beautiful,  clear,  and  warm ;  but  the  nights,  in  com* 
parison,  are  very  cold.  During  the  night  there  was  ice  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  lodge  ;  and  at  daylight  the  thermo* 
meter  was  at  16^,  and  the  same  at  sunrise,  the  weather  being 
calm  and  clear.  The  annual  vegetation  now  is  nearly  gonni 
almost  all  the  plants  being  out  of  bloom* 
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Last  night  two  of  our  horses  had  run  oflf  again,  which  delay* 
%d  us  until  noon,  and  we  made  to-day  but  a  short  journey  of 
13  miles,  the  road  being  very  good,  and  encamped  in  a  fine 
t>c»ttom  of  Powder  river. 

The  thermometer  at  sunset  was  at  61^,  with  an  easterly 
'W^ifid,  and  partially  clear  sky ;  and  the  day  has  been  quite 
pleasant  and  warm,  though  more  cloudy  than  yesterday  ;  and 
the  sun  was  frequently  faint,  but  it  grew  finer  and  clearer  to- 
^wiirds  evening. 

17th. — ^Thermometer  at  sunrise  25^.  The  weather  at  day- 
4igiit  was  fine,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud  ;  but  these  came 
tip,  or  were  formed  by  the  sun,  and  at  seven  were  thick  over 
«11  the  sky.  Just  now,  this  appears  to  be  the  regular  course-— > 
elear  and  brilliant  during  the  night,  and  cloudy  during  the 
day.  There  is  snow  yet  visible  in  the  neighboring  mountains, 
which  yesterday  extended  along  our  route  to  the  left,  in  a  loAy 
and  dark-blue  range,  having  much  the  appearance  of  the  Wind 
River  mountains.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  received  their 
«ame  of  the  Blue  mountains  from  the  dark-blue  appearance 
giwen  to  them  by  the  pines.  We  traveled  this  morning  across 
the  affluents  to  Powder  river,  the  road  being  good,  firm,  and 
level,  and  the  country  became  constantly  more  pleasant  and 
interesting.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  very  deep,  and  is  black 
and  extremely  good,  as  well  among  the  hollows  of  the  hills  on 
the  elevated  plats,  as  on  the  river  bottoms,  the  vegetation  being 
sueh  as  is  usually  found  in  good  ground.  The  following  ana- 
lytical result  shows  the  precise  qualities  of  this  soil,  and  will 
justify  to  science  the  character  of  fertility  which  the  eye  at- 
tributes to  it : 

Analysis  of  Powder  river  soil. 

Silica          - 79-30 

Alamina          -.--••..  6*25 

Carbonate  of  lime        --•--•-  6*86 

.    Carboaato  of  magneria    .•••••  4*61^ 

/      Oxide  of  iron 1-SO 

Organic  matter        •••••••  4*50 

Water  and  loflB  -       ..•••••  4rSI7 

lOOM 
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From  the  waten  of  this  streamy  the  road  aaceBded  by  a  good 
aod  moderate  ascent  to  a  dividing  ridge,  but  immediately  eo 
tared  upon  ground  covered  with  fragments  of  an  altered  sill* 
cious  slate,  which  are  in  many  places  large,  and  render  tbe 
road  racking  to  a  carriage.  In  this  rock  the  planes  of  deposi- 
tion are  distinctly  preserved,  and  the  metamorphism  is  evident- 
ly due  to  the  proximity  of  volcanic  rocks.  On  either  side,  the 
mountains  here  are  densely  covered  with  tall  and  handsome 
trees ;  and,  mingled  with  the  green  of  a  variety  of  pines,  is  the 
yellow  of  the  European  larch,  {pinus  larix,)  which  loses  its 
leaves  in  the  fall.  From  its  present  color,  we  were  enabled  to 
see  that  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  forests  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  here  a  magnificent  tree,  attaining  sometimes  the 
height  of  200  feet,  which  I  believe  is  elsewhere  unknown. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  high  point  of  the  di- 
viding ridge,  from  which  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  Chrand 
Bond — a  beautiful  level  basin,  or  mountain  valley,  covered 
with  good  grass,  on  a  rich  soil,  abundantly  watered,  and  sui^ 
rounded  by  high  and  well-timbered  mountains — and  its  name 
descriptive  of  its  form — ^the  great  circle.  It  is  a  place— one 
of  the  few  we  have  seen  on  our  journey  so  far — where  a  farmer 
would  delight  to  establish  himself,  if  he  were  content  to  live  in 
the  seclusion  which  it  imposes.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  diame^ 
ter,  and  may,  in  time,  form  a  superb  county.  Probably  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  a  circuit,  the  wagons  had  directly  de- 
scended into  the  Rand  by  the  face  of  a  hill  so  very  rocky  and 
continuously  steep  as  to  be  apparently  impracticable,  and,  hU 
lowing  down  on  their  trail,  we  encamped  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Grand  Rond  river,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  I 
had  remarked,  in  descending,  some  very  white  spots  glistening 
on  the  plain,  and,  going  out  in  that  direction  afler  we  had  en- 
camped,  I  found  them  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dry  salt  lake,  or 
marsh,  very  firm  and  bare,  which  was  covered  thickly  with  a 
fine  white  powder,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  (thirty-three  in  one  hundred  parts.) 

The  old  grass  had  been  lately  burnt  off  from  the  surround- 
ing hills,  and,  wherever  the  fire  had  passed,  there  was  a  recent 
growth  of  strong,  green,  and  vigorous  grass ;  and  the  soil  of. 
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Ae  level  prairie,  which  sweepa  directly  up  to  the  foot  of  the 

surrounding  mountains,  appears  to  be  very  rich,  produ-'ibff 
dax  spontaneously  and  luxuriantly  in  various  places. 

Analysis  of  Grand  Rand  soil. 

SUica,            7(X1 

Alumina,         ••-.••..  10*97 

lime  and  magnesia,          ••-••.  i^g 

Oxide  of  iron,           •..••••  SH21 

Vc^netable  matter,  partly  deoompoied,         •        •        •  8*16 

Water  and  loas,        ...-•..  5-46 

Phosphate  of  lime,    -•.-•••  i-Qi 

ioCKM) 

The  elevaticm  of  this  encampment  is  2,940  feet  above  the  sea. 
16th. — ^It  began  to  rain  an, hour  before  sunrise,  and  con* 
dnued  until  ten  o'clock ;  the  sky  entirely  overcast,  and  the 
temperature  at  sunrise  48^. 

.  We  resumed  our  journey  somewhat  later  than  usual,  travel* 
ing  in  a  nearly  north  direction  across  the  beautiful  valley ;  and 
about  noon  reached  a  place  on  one  of  the  principal  streams, 
where  I  had  determined  to  leave  the  emigrant  trail,  in  the  ex« 
pectation  of  finding  a  more  direct  and  better  road  across  the 
Blue  mountains.  At  this  place  the  emigrants  appeared  to 
have  held  some  consultation  as  to  their  further  route,  and  finally 
turned  directly  off  to  the  left;  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mouD« 
tain  in  about  three  miles,  which  they  ascended  by  a  hill 
as  steep  and  difficult  as  that  by  which  we  had  yesterday  de* 
jscended  to  the  Rond.  Quitting,  therefore,  this  xoad,  which,  a^ 
ter  a  very  rough  crossing,  issues  from  the  mountains  by  the 
heads  of  the  UmaUlah  river,  we  continued  our  northern  course 
across  the  valley,  following  an  Indian  trail  which  had  been 
indicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Payette,  and  encamped  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Grand  Rond,  on  a  slough-like  stream  of  very 
deep  water,  without  any  apparent  current.  There  are  some 
pines  here  on  the  low  hills  at  the  creek  ;  and  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Rond  is  a  very  heavy  body  of  timber,  which  de» 
scends  into  the  plain.  The  clouds,  which  had  rested  very  low 
along  the  mountain  sides  during  the  day,  rose  gradually  u  >  ir 
ihe  afternoon ;  and  in  the  evening  the  sky  was  almost  enti  'elj 
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elear,  with  a  temperature  at  Bunset  of  47^.  Some  uMhr^s^ 
observations  placed  the  camp  in  longitude  117^  28^  26^^  lati* 
tude  45<^  20^  AT^ ;  and  the  elevation  was  2,600  feet  above 
the  sea. 

19th. — ^This  morning  the  mountains  were  hidden  by  fcig; 
there  was  a  heavy  dew  during  the  nighty  in  which  the  composed 
thermometer  at  daylight  stood  jit  32^,  and  at  sunrise  tfaetea* 
perature  was  35<?. 

We  passed  out  of  the  Grand  Rond  by  a  fine  road  alpng^the'- 
creek,  which,  for  a  short  distance,  runs  in  a  kind  of  rpdty 
chasm.  Crossing  a  low  point,  which  was  a  little  rocky,  tfaei 
trail  conducted  into  the  open  valley  of  the  stream — a  handsome 
place  lor  farms ;  the  soil,  even  of  the  hills,  being  rich  and 
black.  Passing  through  a  point  of  pines,  which  bore  evidences 
of  being  very  much  frequented  by  the  Indians,  and  in  which 
the  trees  were  sometimes  apparently  200  feet  high,  and  three 
to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  we  halted  lor  a  few  minutes  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  mountains,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Rond  river,  at  an  elevation  of  2,700  feet.  Resumiiig 
our  journey,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountaiot. 
through  an  open  pine  forest  of  large  and  stately  trees,  among 
which  the  babam  pine  made  its  appearance ;  the  road  hmg 
good,  with  the  exception  of  one  steep  ascent,  with  a  oorres-^ 
ponding  descent,  which  might  both  have  been  easily  avoided, 
by  opening  the  way  for  a  short  distance  through  the  timber. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  we  encamped  on  the  stream  where 
we  had  halted  below,  as  the  night  overtook  us  on  the  mountatBi 
and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  without  water,  and  tie  up  the 
animals  to  the  trees  for  the  night.  We  halted  cm  a  smoo^ 
open  place  of  a  narrow  ridge,  which  descended  very  rapidly  to 
a  ravine  or  piny  hollow,  at  a  considerable  distance  below ;  and 
it  was  quite  a  pretty  spot,  had  there  been  water  near.  But 
the  fires  at  night  look  very  cheerless  aflter  a  day's  mareb^ 
when  there  is  no  preparation  for  supper  going  on  ;  and,  after 
sitting  some  time  around  the  blazing  logs,  Mr.  Preuss  and 
Carson,  with  several  others,  volunteered  to  take  the  Indra-rub'- 
ber  buckets  and  go  down  into  the  ravine  in  search  of  water. 
It  a  as  a  vary  diiiouh  way  in  the  darkn«m  down  the  i^tppet^ 
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Me  of  the  tfteep  mountaioy  aad  harder  still  to  climb  about  half 
a  mile  up  again ;  but  they  found  the  water,  and  the  oup  of 
eofibe  (which  it  enabled  us  to  make)  and  bread  were  only  en- 
joyed with  greater  pleasure. 

At  sunset  the  temperature  was  46^ ;  the  evening  remarka- 
bly dear ;  and  I  obtained  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite, 
which  does  not  give  a  good  result,  although  the  observation 
was  a  very  good  one.  The  chronometrie  longitude  was  117^ 
U»  34"^  latitude  45^  38^  07'^  and  we  I  ad  ascended  to  an 
elevation  of  3,630  feet.  It  appeared  to  have  snowed  yes- 
tetday  on  the  mountains,  their  summits  showing  very  white 
to>day« 

30th.-^There  was  a  heavy  white  frost  during  the  night,  and 
at  sunrise  the  temperature  was  37^. 

The  animals  had  eaten  nothing  during  the  night ;  and  we 
made  an  early  start,  continuing  our  route  among  the  pines, 
•vHiich  were  more  dense  than  yesterday,  and  still  retained  their 
magnificent  size.  The  larches  cluster  together  in  masses  on  the 
side  of  the  moantains,  and  their  yellow  foliage  contrasts  hand- 
somely with  the  green  of  the  balsam  and  other  pines.  After  a 
few  miles  we  ceased  to  see  any  pines,  and  the  timber  consisted 
of  several  varieties  of  spruce,  larch,  and  balsam  pine,  which 
have  a  regularly  conical  figure.  These  trees  appeared  from  GO 
to  nearly  200  feet  in  height ;  the  usual  circumference  being  10 
to  13  feet,  and  in  the  pines  sometimes  21  feet.  In  open  places 
near  the  summit,  these  trees  became  less  high  and  more  branch- 
ing,  the  conical  form  having  a  greater  base.  The  instrument 
cttrriage  occasioned  much  delay,  it  being  frequently  necessary 
to  fell  trees  and  remove  the  fallen  timber.  The  trail  we  were 
following  led  up  a  long  spur,  with  a  very  gradual  and  gentle 
rise.  At  the  end  of  three  miles,  we  halted  at  an  open  place 
near  the  summit,  from  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  over  the 
moiuitainous  country  where  we  had  lately  traveled,  to  take  a 
baiXMaetrical  observation  at  the  height  of  4,460  feet« 

After  traveling  oooasionally  through  open  places  in  the 
(brest,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  a  way  through  a  dense  body  of 
|in}beif»  ftrom  which  we  emerged  on  an  open  mountain-sid9, 
wbM^we  Ibund  a  number  of  small  springs,  and  encamped 
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after  a  day's  journey  of  ten  miles*    Our  eleTation  here 
5,000  feet. 

21st. — ^There  was  a  very  heavy  white  frost  during  the  night, 
and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  30^. 

We  continued  to  travel  through  the  forest,  in  which  the  road 
was  rendered  difficult  hy  fallen  trunks,  and  obstructed  by 
many  small  trees,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down.  But 
these  are  only  accidental  difficulties,  which  could  easily  he  re- 
moved, and  a  very  excellent  toad  may  be  had  through  tkis 
pass,  with  no  other  than -very  moderate  ascents  or  declivities. 
A  laborious  day,  which  had  advanced  us  only  six  miles  on  the 
road,  brought  us  in  the  afternoon  to  an  opening  in  the  forest, 
in  which  there  was  a  fine  mountain  meadow,  with  good  grass, 
and  a  large  clear-water  stream-— one  of  the  head  branches  of 
the  Umatilah  river.  During  this  day's  journey,  the  barometer 
was  broken  ;  and  the  elevations  above  the  sea,  hereafter  given, 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Some  of  the 
white  spruces  which  I  measured  to-day  were  twelve  feet  ia 
circumference,  and  one  of  the  larches  ten ;  but  eight  feet  was 
the  average  circumference  of  those  measured  along  the  road. 
I  held  in  my  hand  a  tape  line  as  I  walked  along,  in  order  to 
form  some  correct  idea  of  the  size  of  the  timber.  Their  height 
appeared  to  be  from  100  to  180,  anjj  perhaps  200  feet,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  larches  were  sometimes  100  feet  without  a  Hmb; 
but  the  white  spruces  were  generally  covered  with  branches 
nearly  to  the  root.  All  these  trees  have  their  branches,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  ones,  declining. 

22d. — The  white  frost  this  morning  was  like  snow  en  tiie 
ground  ;  the  ice  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  creek, 
and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  at  20^.  But,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  day  became  warm  and  pleasant,  and  our  road  over 
the  mountains  was  delightful  and  full  of  enjoyment. 

The  trail  passed  sometimes  through  very  thick  young  timber, 
in  which  there  was  much  cutting  to  be  done ;  but,  after  travel- 
ing a  few  miles,  the  mountains  became  more  bald,  and  we 
reached  a  point  from  which  there  was  a  very  extensive  view 
in  the  northwest.  We  were  on  the  western  verge  of  the  Blue 
mountains,  long  spurs  of  which,  very  precipitous  on  either 
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«Kteiided  down  into  the  valley,  the  waters  of  the  mountain 
roaring  between  them.  On  our  right  was  a  mountain  plateau, 
covered  with  a  dense  forest ;  and  to  the  westward^  immediate* 
ly  below  us,  was  the  great  Net  Perce  (pierced  nose)  prairie,  in 
which  dark  lines  of  timber  indicated  the  course  of  many  afflu- 
ents to  a  considerable  stream  that  was  pursuing  its  way  across 

.ike  plain  towards  what  appeared  to  be  the  Columbia  river. 
This  I  knew  to  be  the  Walahwalah  river,  and  occasional  spots 
miong  its  banks,  which  resembled  clearings,  were  supposed  to 

:be  the  mission  or  Indian  settlements;  but  the  weather  was 

.iHBoky  and  unfavorable  to  far  views  with  the  glass.  The  rock 
displayed  here  in  the  escarpments  is  a  compact  amorphous  trap, 
which  appears  to  constitute  the  mass  of  the  Blue  mountains  in 
this  latitude ;  and  all  the  region  of  country  through  which  we 
have  traveled  since  leaving  the  Snake  river  has  been  the  seat 

-of  violent  and  extensive  igneous  action.  Along  the  Burnt 
River  valley,  the  strata  are  evidently  sedimentary  rocks,  altered 
ay  the  intrusion  of  volcanic  products,  which  in  some  instances 
JMLve  penetrated  and  essentially  changed  their  original  condi- 
tioo.  Along  our  line  of  route  from  this  point  to  the  California 
mountains,  there  seems  but  little  essential  change.  All  our 
specimens  of  sedimentary  rocks  show  them  much  altered,  and 

;  volcanic  productions  appear  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole 
intervening  distance. 

The  rocul  now  led  along  the  mountain  side,  around  heads  of 

'  the  precipitous  ravines ;  and  keeping  men  ahead  td  clear  the 
road,  we  passed  alternately  through  bodies  of  timber  and  small 
open  prairies,  and  encamped  in  a  large  meadow,  in  view  of  the 

i  great  prairie  below. 

At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  40^,  and  the  night  was 
very  clear  and  bright.  Water  was  only  to  be  had  here  by 
descending  a  bad  ravine,  into  which  we  drove  our  animals,  and 

.  had  much  trouble  with  them  in  a  very  close  growth  of  small 
pines.  Mr.  Preuss  had  walked  ahead  and  did  not  get  into  the 
camp  this  evening.  The  trees  here  maintained  their  size,  and 
one  of  the  black  spruces  measured  15  feet  in  circumference. 

ilit  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  pines  have  reappeared  heie 

-«w«g  the  timber. 
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23d.-^The  morning  was  very  clear ;  there  haa  been  a  heavy 
white  frost  during  the  night,  and  at  suffrisc  the  thermometer 
was  at  310. 

After  cutting  through  two  thick  bodies  of  timber,  in  which 
I  noticed  some  small  trees  of  hemlock  spruce,  (jtertuscy)  the 
forest  became  more  open,  and  we  had  no  longer  any  trouble  to 
dear  a  way.  The  pines  here  were  11  or  12  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  110  feet  high,  and  appeared  to  love  the 
open  grounds.  The  trail  now  led  along  one  of  the  long  spurs 
of  the  mountain,  descending  gradually  towards  the  plain ;  and 
after  a  few  miles  traveling,  we  emerged  finally  from  the  forest, 
in  full  view  of  the  plain  below,  and  saw  the  snowy  mass  of 
Mount  Hood,  standing  high  out  above  the  surrounding  country 
at  the  distance  of  180  miles.  The  road  along  the  ridge  was 
excellent,  and  the  grass  very  green  and  good ;  the  old  grass 
having  been  burnt  off  early  in  the  autumn.  About  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  little  bottom  of  the  Walahwalah 
river,  where  we  found  Mr.  Preuss,  who  yesterday  had  reached 
this  place,  and  found  himself  too  far  in  advance  of  the  camp 
to  return.  The  stream  here  has  just  issued  from  the  narrow 
ravines,  which  are  walled  with  precipices,  in  which  the  rock 
has  a  brown  and  more  burnt  appearance  than  above. 

At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  48^,  and  our  position  was 
in  longitude  1 18°  00^  39^^  and  in  laUtude  45o  53'  36'^ 

The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  temperature  at  sunrise  of 
24^.  C/ossing  the  river,  we  traveled  over  a  hilly  country 
with  a  good  bunch-grass ;  the  river  bottom,  which  generally 
contains  the  best  soil  in  other  countries,  being  here  a  sterite 
level  of  rocks  and  pebbles.  We  had  found  the  soil  in  the  Blue 
mountains  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  appeared  also  to  be 
good  here  among  the  lower  hills.  Reaching  a  little  eminence 
over  which  the  trail  passed,  we  had  an  extensive  view  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  which  was  divided  and  spread  over  its 
bottom  in  a  network  of  water,  receiving  several  other  tribu- 
taries from  the  mountains.  There  was  a  band  of  several  bun- 
dred  horses  grazing  on  the  hills  about  two  miles  ahead  ;  and 
as  we  advanced  on  the  road  we  met  other  bands,  which  Indians 
were  driving  out  to  pasture  also  on  the  hills.    True  to  its  gea- 
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jHCal  character,  the  reverse  of  other  countries,  the  hills  and 
mountains  here  were  rich  in  grass,  the  bottoms  barren  and 
iterile. 

>  In  six  miles  we  crossed  a  principal  fork,  below  which  tlie 
scattered  waters  of  the  river  were  gathered  into  one  channel ; 
and,  passing  on  the  way  several  unfinished  houses,  and  some 
cleared  patches,  where  com  and  potatoes  were  cultivated,  we 
reached,  in  about  eight  miles  further,  the  missionary  establish* 
,inent  of  Dr.  Whitman,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  one 
udohe  house — t.  e.,  built  of  unburnt  bricks  as  in  Mexico. 
•  I  found  Dr.  Whitman  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia ;  but  had  the  pleasure  to  see  a  fine-looking  family 
.of  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  robust  health,  all 
indemnifying  themselves  for  previous  scanty  fare,  in  a  hearty 
consumption  of  potatoes,  which  are  produced  here  of  a  remark, 
ably  good  quality.  We  were  disappointed  in  our  expectation 
of  obtaining  com-meal  or  flour  at  this  station,  the  mill  belong, 
ing  to  the  mission  having  been  lately  burned  down ;  but  an 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  potatoes  banished  regrets,  and 
furnished  a  grateful  substitute  for  bread.  A  small  town  of 
Nez  Perce  Indians  gave  an  inhabited  and  even  a  populous  ap- 
pearance to  the  station ;  and,  after  remaining  about  an  hour, 
we  continued  our  route  and  encamped  on  the  river  about  four 
miles  below,  passing  on  the  way  an  emigrant  encampment. 

Temperature  at  sunset,  49^. 

25th.-- The  weather  was  pleasant,  with  a  sunrise  tempera- 
ture of  36^.  Our  road  to-day  had  nothing  in  it  of  interest ; 
and  the  country  offered  to  the  eye  only  a  sandy,  undulating 
plain,  through  which  a  scantily-timbered  river  takes  its  course. 
We  halted  about  three  miles  above  the  mouth,  on  account  of 
grass;  and  the  next  morning  arrived  at  the  Nez  Perce  fort, 
one  of  the  trading  establishments  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  junction  of  the  Walahwalah  with 
the  Columbia  river.  Here  we  had  the  first  view  of  this  river,  and 
found  it  about  1,200  yards  wide,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
apce  of  a  fine,  navigable  stream.  We  made  our  camp  in  a 
little  grove  of  willows  on  the  Walahwalah,  which  are  the  only 
Hees  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  were  obliged  to  Beqd 
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the  animals  back  to  the  encampment  we  had  left,  as  then 
scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  found.  The  poet  is  on  tlie 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  on  a  plain  of  bare  sands,  from  which  the 
air  was  literally  filled  with  clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  daring  one 
of  the  few  days  we  remained  here ;  tliis  place  being  one  of  the 
several  points  on  the  river  which  are  distinguished  for  prevail- 
ing high  winds,  that  come  from  the  sea.  The  appearance  of. 
the  post  and  country  was  without  interest,  except  that  we  heve 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  river  on  which  the  course  of. 
events  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  directing  attention  and 
conferring  historical  fame*  The  river  is,  indeed,  a  noble  ob« 
ject,  and  has  here  attained  its  full  magnitude.  About  nine 
miles  above,  and  in  sight  from  the  heights  about  this  post,  i» 
the  junction  of  the  two  great  forks  which  constitute  the  mala 
stream — ^that  on  which  we  had  been  traveling  from  Fort  Hall» 
and  known  by  the  names  of  Lewis's  fork,  Shoshonee,  and 
Snake  river;  and  the  North  fork,  which  has  retained  the 
name  of  Columbia,  as  being  the  main  stream. 

We  did  not  go  up  to  the  junction,  being  pressed  for  time;, 
but  thus  union  of  two  large  streams,  coming  one  from  the  south- 
east, and  the  other  from  the  northeast,  and  meeting  in  what, 
may  be  treated  as  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Oregon  val« 
ley,  thence  doubling  the  volume  of  water  to  the  ocean,  while 
opening  two  great  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior 
continent,  constitutes  a  feature  in  the  map  of  the  country, 
which  cannot  be  overlooked ;  and  it  was  probably  in  reference 
V>  this  junction  of  waters,  and  these  lines  of  communication^ 
that  this  post  was  established.  They  are  important  lines,  and». 
from  the  structure  of  the  country,  must  forever  remain  so^ 
— one  of  them  leading  to  the  South  Pass  and  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  other  to  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Atha- 
basca  river,  and  to  the  countries  drained  by  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  Bay.  The  British  fur  companies  now  use  both  lines  3. 
the  Americans,  in  their  emigration  to  Oregon,  have  begun  t^ 
follow  the  one  which  leads  towards  the  United  Sta^s.  BateauJK 
from  tide- water  ascend  to  the  junction,  and  thence  high  up 
Uie  North  fork,  or  Columbia.  Land  conveyance  only  is  used 
npon  the  line  of  Lewis's  fork.     To  the  emigrants  to  Ote§fm^ 
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tha  Nez  Perce  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  as  being,  to  those 
who  choose  it,  the  termination  of  their  overland  journey.  The 
broad  expanse  of  the  river  here  invites  them  to  embark  on  its 
bosom  ;-  and  the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest  furnish  the  means  of 
doing  so. 

From  the  South  Pass  to  this  place  is  about  1,000  miles ;  and 
as  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  that  pass  to  the  Missouri 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  it  may  be  assumed  that  2,000 
miles  is  the  neeessary  land  travel  in  crossing  from  the  United 
Stales  to  the  Pacific  oceai|.on  this  line.  From  the  mouth  of 
tiie  Great  Platte  it  would  be  about  100  miles  less. 

Mr.  McKinley,  the  commander  of  the  post,  received  us  with 
great  civility  ;  and  both  to  myself,  and  the  heads  of  the  emi- 
grants who  were  there  at  the  time,  extended  the  rights  of  hos* 
pitality  in  a  comfortable  dinner  to  which  he  invited  us. 

By  a  meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  only  observatioa 
diat  Uie  weather  permitted  us  to  obtain,  the  mouth  of  the  Wa 
lahwalah  river  is  in  latitude  46^  OS^  W^ ;  and,  by  the  road  wa 
had  traveled,  612  miles  from  Fort  Hall.  At  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  a  considerable  body  of  emigrants,  under  the  directioa 
of  Mr.  Applegate,  a  man  of  considerable  resolution  and  energy^ 
had  nearly  completed  the  building  of  a  number  of  Mackinaw 
boats,  in  which  they  proposed  to  continue  their  further  voyago 
down  the  Columbia.  I  had  seen,  in  descending  the  Walt^wa* 
lab  river,  a  fine  drove  of  several  hundred  cattle,  which  they 
had  exchanged  for  California  cattle,  to  be  received  at  Vanoou* 
ver,  and  which  are  considered  a  very  inferior  breed.  Tha 
othw  portion  of  the  emigration  had  preferred  to  complete  their 
journey,  by  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  taking  their 
stock  and  wagons  with  them. 

Having  reinforced  our  animals  with  eight  fresh  horses,  hired 
from  the  post,  and  increased  our  stock  of  provisions  with  dried 
salmon,  potatoes,  and  a  little  beef,  we  resumed  our  journey 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia,  being  guided  on  our  road 
by  an  intelligent  Indian  boy,  whom  I  had  engaged  to  accom. 
pany  us  as  far  as  the  Dalles. 

From  an  elevated  point  over  which  the  road  led,  we  obtained 
»r  iar  view  of  Mount  Hood,  150  miles  distant.     We  ob- 
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Idnad  oo  the  river  bank  an  observation  of  the  eon  at 
which  gave  for  the  latitude  45<>  5S'  08^^.  The  country  to^iay 
was  very  unprepoesesung,  and  our  road  bad  ;  and  as  we  toiled 
slowly  along  through  deep  loose  sands,  and  over  fragments  of 
black  volcanic  rock,  our  laborious  traveling  was  strongly  goo* 
trasted  with  the  rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Applegate's  fleet  of 
boatSy  which  suddenly  came  gliding  swiftly  down  the  broad 
river,  which  here  chanced  to  be  tranquil  and  smooth.  At  even- 
ing we  encamped  on  the  river  bank,  where  there  was  very* 
little  grass,  and  less  timber.  We  frequently  met  Indiana  on 
the  road,  and  they  were  collected  at  every  favorable  ^x)t  along 
the  river. 

29th. — ^The  rocul  continued  along  the  river,  and  in  the  course 
<^  the  day  Mount  St.  Helens,  another  snowy  peak  of  the  Cas- 
cade  range,  was  visible.  We  crossed  the  Umatilah  river  at  a 
fidl  near  its  mouth.  This  stream  is  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Walahwalah  river,  with  a  bed  of  volcanic  rock,  in  places  split 
into  fissures.  Our  encampment  was  similar  to  that  of  yester- 
day ;  there  was  very  little  grass,  and  no  wood.  The  Indians 
brought  us  some  pieces  fi>r  sale,  which  were  purchased  to  make 
our  fives. 

Slst.— By  observation,  our  camp  is  in  latitude  45^  5(K  05^% 
and  longitude  lld^  22^  18^^.  The  night  has  been  cold,  and 
we  have  white  frost  this  morning,  with  a  temperature  at  day- 
light of  25^9  and  at  sunrise  of  24^.  The  early  morning  was 
very  clear,  and  the  stars  bright ;  but,  as  usus^  since  we  are 
on  the  Columbia,  clouds  formed  immediately  Wth  the  rising 
son.  The  day  continued  fine,  the  east  being  covered  with 
scattered  clouds,  but  the  west  remaining  clear,  showing  the. 
remarkable  cone-like  peak  of  Mount  Hood  brightly  drawia 
against  the  sky.  This  was  in  view  all  day  in  the  southwest^ 
but  no  other  peaks  of  the  range  were  visible.  Our  road  wae 
a  bad  one,  of  very  loose,  deep  sand.  We  met  on  the  way  a. 
party  of  Indians  unusually  well-dressed.  They  appeared  in- 
telligent, and,  in  our  slight  intercourse,  impressed  me  with 
the  belief  that  they  possessed  some  aptitude  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages. 

We  continued  to  travel  along  the  river,  the  stream  bei^f 
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iBterspersed  with  many  sand-bars  (it  being  the  season  of  low 
ivttter)  and  with  many  islands,  and  an  apparently  good  navi* 
gation.  Small  willows  w«re  the  only  wood ;  rock  and  sand 
the  prominent  geological  feature.  The  rock  of  this  section  is 
ft  very  compact  and  tough  basalt,  occurring  in  strata  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  broken  into  fragments,  assuming 
the  form  of  columnar  hills,  and  appearing  always  in  escarp. 
ments,  with  the  broken  fragments  strewed  at  the  base  and  over 
the  adjoining  country. 

We  made  a  late  encampment  on  the  river,  and  used  to-night 
&e  purshia  tridenUUa  for  firewood.  Among  the  rocks  which 
Ibrmed  the  bank,  was  very  good  green  grass.  Latitude  45^ 
44'  23'^  longitude  llQo  45^  09^^ 


NOVEMBER. 


'  Ist. — ^Mount  Hood  is  glowing  in  the  sunlight  this  momingi 
and  the  air  is  pleasant,  with  a  temperature  of  38^.  We  con- 
tinued down  the  river,  and,  passing  through  a  pretty  green 
Yiilley,  bounded  by  high  precipitous  rocks,  encamped  at  the 
lower  end. 

On  the  right  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are  very  high 
aM  steep ;  the  river  is  1,690  feet  broad,  and  dark  bluffs  of 
rock  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance. 

2d. — The  river  here  entered  among  bluffs,  leaving  no  longer 
room  for  a  road  ;  and  we  accordingly  left  it,  and  took  a  more 
uiland  way  among  the  river  hills— on  which  we  had  no  sooner 
estered,  than  we  found  a  great  improvement  in  the  country. 
Tlie  sand  had  disappeared,  and  the  soil  was  good,  and  covered 
with  excellent  grass,  although  the  surface  was  broken  into  high 
hills,  with  uncommonly  deep  valleys.  At  noon  we  crossed 
John  Day's  river,  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  with  a  swift 
crtrrent  and  a  bed  of  rolled  stones.  It  is  sunk  in  a  deep  val- 
ley, which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  streams  in  this  region  ; 
aid  the  hill  we  descended  to  reach  it  well  deserves  the  name 
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of  moantam.  Some  of  the  emigrants  had  encamped  on  As 
river,  and  others  at  the  summit  of  the  farther  hill,  the  ancent 
of  which  had  probably  cost  their  wagons  a  day's  labor  ;  and 
others  again  had  halted  for  the  night  a  few  miles  beyond* 
where  they  had  slept  without  water.  We  also  encamped  in  a 
grassy  hollow  without  water ;  but,  as  we  had  been  forewarned 
of  this  privation  by  the  guide,  the  animals  had  all  been  water- 
ed at  the  river,  and  we  had  brought  with  us  a  sufficient  qtian* 
tity  for  the  night. 

8d.-->Aiier  two  hours'  ride  through  a  fertile,  hilly  country, 
covered,  as  all  the  upland  here  appears  to  be,  with  good  green 
grass,  we  descended  again  into  the  river  bottom,  along  which 
we  resumed  our  sterile  road,  and  in  about  four  miles  reached 
the  ford  of  the  Fall  river,  {Riviere  aux  Chutes,)  a  considerable 
tributary  to  the  Columbia.  We  had  heard,  on  reaching  the 
Nez  Perce  fort,  a  repetition  of  the  account  in  regard  to  the  un* 
settled  character  of  the  Columbia  Indians  at  the  present  time  ; 
and  to  our  little  party  they  had  at  various  points  manifested  a 
not  very  friendly  disposition,  in  several  attempts  to  steal  our 
horses.  At  this  place  I  expected  to  find  a  badly-disposed  band, 
who  had  plundered  a  party  of  14  emigrant  men  a  few  daym 
before,  and  taken  away  their  horses ;  and  accordingly  we  made 
the  necessary  preparation  for  our  security,  but  happily  met 
with  no  difficulty. 

The  river  was  high,  divided  into  several  arms,  with  a  rocky 
island  at  its  outlet  into  the  Columbia,  which  at  this  place  it 
rivalled  in  size,  and  apparently  derived  its  highly  characteris;. 
tic  name,  which  is  received  from  one  of  its  many  falls  some 
forty  miles  up  the  river.  It  entered  the  Columbia  with  a  roar 
of  falls  and  rapids,  and  is  probably  a  favorite  fishing  station 
among  the  Indians,  with  whom  both  banks  of  the  river  wen 
populous;  but  they  scarcely  paid  any  attention 'to  us.  The 
ford  was  very  difficult  at  this  time,  and,  had  they  entertained 
any  bad  intentions,  they  were  offered  a  good  opportunity  to 
carry  them  out,  as  I  drove  directly  into  the  river,  and  during 
tile  crossing  the  howitzer  was  occasionally  several  feet  under 
Water,  and  a  number  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  more  often  be 
loiw  than  above.     Our  guide  was  well  acquainted  with  Uw 
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ferd,  alio  we  succeeded  in  getting  every  thing  safe  over  to  the 
left  bank.  We  delayed  here  only  a  short  time  to  put  the  guB 
In  order,  and,  ascending  a  long  mountain  hill,  resumed  our 
route  again  among  the  interior  hills. 

The  roar  of  the  FaUs  of  ike  Columhia  is  heard  from  the 
heights,  where  we  halted  a  few  moments  to  enjoy  a  fine  view 
of  the  river  below.  In  the  season  of  high  water,  it  would  be 
a  very  interesting  object  to  visit,  in  order  to  witness  what  is  re- 
lated of  the  annual  submerging  of  the  fall  under  the  waters 
which  back  up  from  the  basin  below,  constituting  a  great  natu- 
ral lock  at  this  place.  But  time  had  become  an  object  of 
serious  consideration ;  and  the  Falls,  in  their  present  state,  had 
been  seen  and  described  by  many. 

After  a  day's  journey  of  17  miles,  we  encamped  among  the 
hills  on  a  little  clear  stream,  where,  as  usual,  the  Indians  im- 
mediately  gathered  round  us.  Among  them  was  a  very  old 
man,  almost  blind  from  age,  with  long  and  very  white  hair.  I 
happened  of  my  own  accord  to  give  this  old  man  a  present  of 
tobacco,  and  was  struck  with  the  impression  which  my  unpro* 
pitiated  notice  made  on  the  Indians,  who  appeared  in  a  remark- 
able manner  acquainted  with  the  real  value  of  goods,  and  to 
understand  the  equivalents  of  trade.  At  evening,  one  of  them 
spoke  a  few  words  to  his  people,  and,  telling  me  that  we  need 
entertain  no  uneasiness  in  regard  to  our  animals,  as  none  of 
tiiem  would  be  disturbed,  they  went  all  quietly  away.  In  the 
morning,  when  they  again  came  to  the  camp,  I  expressed  to  them 
the  gratification  we  felt  at  their  reasonable  conduct,  making 
Ihem  a  present  of  some  large  knives  and  a  few  smaller  articles. 

4th. — The  road  continued  among  the  hills,  and,  reaching  an 
eminence,  we  saw  before  us,  watered  by  a  clear  stream,  a  tol- 
erably large  valley,  through  which  the  trail  passed. 
•  In  comparison  with  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
tbe  great  eastern  plain,  these  are  disagreeably  dirty  in  their 
habits.  Their  huts  were  crowded  with  half-naked  women  and 
children,  and  the  atmosphere  within  was  any  thing  but  pleasant 
to  persons  who  had  just  been  riding  in  the  fresh  morning  air. 
We  were  somewhat  amused  with  the  scanty  dress  of  a  woman* 
whO|  in  common  with  the  others,  rushed  out  of  the  huts  on  oai 
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•irivtl,  and  who^  in  default  of  other  ooTering,  used  a  eMU  fir 
a  fig-leaf. 

The  road  in  ahout  half  an  hour  passed  near  an  elevated 
point,  from  which  we  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Columhia 
for  many  miles,  and  saw  in  the  distance  several  houses  snr- 
rounded  by  fields,  which  a  chief,  who  had  accompanied  tis 
horn  the  village,  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  Methodist  missionaiy 
station. 

In  a  few  miles  we  descended  to  the  river,  which  we  reached 
at  one  of  its  remarkably  interesting  features,  known  as  ths 
DaJhi  of  the  CohmUria.  The  whole  volume  of  the  river  at  this 
place  passed  between  the  walls  of  a  chasm,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  rent  through  the  basaltic  strata  which 
form  the  valley-rock  of  the  region.  At  the  narrowest  place 
we  found  the  breadth,  by  measurement,  58  yards,  and  the 
aYerage  height  of  the  walls  above  the  water  25  feet ;  forming 
a  trough  between  the  rocks — ^whence  the  name,  probably  ap- 
plied by  a  Canadian  voyageur.  The  mass  of  water,  in  the 
present  low  state  of  the  river,  passed  swifUy  between,  deep  and 
black,  and  curled  into  many  small  whirlpods  and  counter  cur 
rent9,  but  unbroken  by  foam,  and  so  still  that  scarcely  the 
sound  of  a  ripple  was  heard.  The  rock,  for  a  consid^able 
distance  from  the  river,  was  worn  over  a  large  portion  of  its 
surface  into  circular  holes  and  well-like  cavities,  by  the  abra- 
aion  of  the  jiver,  which,  at  the  season  of  high  waters,  is  spi)^ 
out  over  the  adjoining  bottoms. 

In  the  rocent  passage  through  this  chasm,  an  unfortunate 
event  had  occurrod  to  Mr.  Applegate's  party,  in  the  loss  of  one 
of  their  boats,  which  had  been  carried  under  water  in  the  midst 
of  the  Dalles,  and  two  of  Mr.  Applegate's  children  and  one 
nian  drowned.  This  misfortune  was  attributed  only  to  want 
of  skill  in  the  steersman,  as  at  this  season  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  navigation  ;  although  the  place  is  entirely  impassable 
at  high  water,  when  boats  pass  safely  over  the  great  falls  above, 
in  the  submeiged  state  in  which  they  then  find  themseWes. 

The  basalt  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  conati- 
tattos  the  rock  of  the  valley  higher  up  the  Columbia,  being  veiy 
eompaot,  with  a  few  round  cavities. 
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'  ^-  We  p»aed  rapidly  three  or  four  miles  down  the  level  rallejr 

and  encamped  near  the  mission.     The  character  of  th&  forest 

^ro^wth  here  changes^  and  we  found  ourselves,  with  pleasure, 

^^n  amoi^  oaks  and  other  forest-trees  of  the  east,  to  which 

ire  bad  long  heen  strangers ;  and  the  hospitable  and  kind  re- 

eeptivMi  with  which  we  were  welcomed  among  our  country 

people  at  the  mission,  aided  the  momentary  illusion  of  home. 

Two  good-looking  wooden  dwelling-houses,   and   a  large 

echooifaouse,  with  stables,  bam,  and  garden,  and  large  cleared 

^«ld8  between  the  houses  and  the  river  bank,  on  which  were 

aeattered  the  wooden  huts  of  an  Indian  village,  gave  to  the 

▼alley  the  cheerful  and  busy  air  of  civilization,  and  had  in  our 

ey^s  an  appearance  of  abundant  and  enviable  comfort. 

Our  land  journey  found  here  its  western  termination.     Th^ 

delay  involved  in  getting  our  camp  to  the  right  bank  of  th# 

Colombia,  and  in  opening  a  road  through  the  continuous  fores* 

m  Vancouver,  rendered  a  journey  along  the  river  impractica' 

ble  ;  and  on  this  »de  the  usual  road  acrobs  the  mountain- re« 

'  quired  strong  and  fresh  animals,  there  being  an  interval  of  three 

days  in  which  they  could  obtain  no  food.     I  therefore  wrote 

immtedtately  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  directing  him  to  abandon  the 

'carts  at  the  Walahwalah  missionary  station,  and,  as  soon  as 

'  the  necessary  pack-saddles  could  be  made,  which  his  party  re- 

qnired,  meet  me  at  the  Dalles,  from  which  point  I  proposed  to 

•  commence  our  homeward  journey.     The  day  after  our  arrival 

being  Sunday,  no  business  could  be  done  at  the  mission ;  but 

on  Monday,  Mr.  Perkins  assisted  me  in  procuring  from  the 

Indians  a  large  canoe,  in  which  I  designed  to  complete  our 

journey  to  Vancouver,  where  I  expected  to  obtain  the  necessary 

supply  of  provisions  and  stores  for  our  winter  journey.    Three 

■  Indians,  from  the  family  to  whom  the  canoe  belonged,  were 
engaged  to  assist  in  working  her  during  the  voyage,  and,  with 
them,  our  water  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself, 

■  with  Bemier  and  Jacob  Dodson.  In  chaise  of  the  party  which 
was  to  remain  at  the  Dalles  I  left  Carson,  with  instructions  to 

~  occupy  the  people  in  making  pack-saddles  and  refitting  their 
equipage.  The  village  from  which  we  were  to  take  the  caqpe 
was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  ten  miles  beloW|  hi 
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the  nioiiUi  of  the  Tinaneiui  creek ;  and  while  Mr.  Pretiss  prob 
oeeded  dowa  the  river  with  the  instruments,  in  a  little  canoe 
paddled  by  two  Indians,  Mr.  Perkins  accompanied  me  with 
the  remainder  of  the  party  by  land.  The  last  of  the  enugvants 
had  just  left  the  Dalles  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  traveling 
■ome  by  water  and  others  by  land,  making  ark-like  rafb,  oa 
which  they  had  embarked  their  families  and  households,  with 
their  large  wagons  and  other  furniture,  while  their  stock  were 
driven  along  the  shore. 

For  about  five  miles  below  the  Dalles,  the  river  is  narrow, 
and  probably  very  deep ;  but  during  this  distance  it  is  some- 
what open,  with  grassy  bottoms  on  the  left.  Entering,  then, 
among  the  lower  mountains  of  the  Cascade  range,  it  assumes 
a  general  character,  and  high  and  steep  rocky  hills  shut  it  in 
on  either  side,  rising  abruptly  in  places  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  gradually  acquiring  a 
noore  mountainous  character  as  the  river  approaches  the 
Cascades. 

After  an  hour's  travel,  when  the  sun  was  nearly  down,  we 
searched  along  the  shore  for  a  pleasant  place,  and  halted  to 
prepare  supper.  We  had  been  well  supplied  by  our  friends  at 
Uie  mission  with  delicious  salted  salmon,  which  had  been  taken 
at  the  fattest  season ;  also,  with  potatoes,  bread,  coffee,  and 
augar.  We  were  delighted  at  a  change  in  our  mode  of  travel- 
ing and  living.  The  canoe  sailed  smoothly  down  the  river ; 
at  night  we  encamped  upon  the  shore,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  comfortable  provisions  supplied  the  first  of  wants.  We  en- 
joyed the  contrast  which  it  presented  to  our  late  toilsome  march- 
ings, our  night  watchings,  and  our  frequent  privation  of  fixxi. 
We  were  a  motley  group,  but  all  happy :  three  unknown  In- 
diana ;  Jacob,  a  colored  man ;  Mr.  Preuss,  a  German ;  Bemier, 
Creole  French ;  and  myself. 

Being  now  upon  the  ground  explored  by  the  South  Sea 
expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  having  accomplished 
the  object  of  uniting  my  survey  with  his,  and  thus  presenting 
a  connected  exploration  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
and  the  winter  being  at  hand,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  econo- 
niase  time  by  voyaging  in  the  night,  as  is  customary  herf ,  to 
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4tvoid  the  high  winds,  which  rise  with  the  morning,  and  decline 
with  the  day. 

A<M3ordingly,  after  an  hour's  halt,  we  again  embarked,  and 

jresumed  our  pleasant  voyage  down  the  river.     The  wind  roee 

ta  a  ^ale  after  several  hours ;  but  the  moon  was  very  bright, 

and  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  canoe  glanced  rapidly  down  the 

atream,  the  waves  breaking  into  foam  alongside  ;  and  our  night 

voyage,  as  the  wind  bore  us  rapidly  along  between  the  dark 

mountains,  was  wild  and  interesting.     About  midnight  we  put 

to  the  shore  on  a  rocky  beach,  behind  which  was  a  dark-look- 

in^  pine  forest.     We  built  up  large  fires  among  the  rocks, 

which  were  in  lai^^e  masses  round  about ;  and,  arranging  oui 

blankets  on  the  most  sheltered  places  we  could  find,  passed  a 

delightful  night. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  at  daylight  we  resumed  our  jour* 
ney,  the  weather  being  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  river 
smooth  and  still.     On  either  side  the  mountains  are  all  pine- 
timbered,  rocky,  and  high.     We  were  now  approaching  (me 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  lower  Columbia  where  the  river 
forms  a  great  cascade^  with  a  series  of  rapids,  in  breaking 
through  the  range  of  mountains  to  which  the  lofty  peaks  of 
Mount  Hood  and  St.  Helens  belong,  and  which  rise  as  great 
pillars  of  snow  on  either  side  of  the  passage.     The  main 
branch  of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  the   Tkunalh,  issue  in 
cascades  from  this  range ;  and  the  Columbia,  breaking  through 
it  in  a  succession  of  cascades,  gives  the  idea  of  cascades  to 
the  whole  range ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Cascadb  Rangx, 
which  it  bears,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  Coast  Range  lower 
down.     In  making  a  short  turn  to  the  south,  the  river  forms 
the  cascades  in  breaking  over  a  point  of  agglomerated  masses 
pf  rock,  leaving  a  handsome  bay  to  the  right,  with  several 
rocky,  pine-covered  islands,  and  the  mountains  sweep  at  a  dis- 
-    tance  around  a  cove  Ivhere  several  small  streams  enter  the 
bay.     In  less  than  an  hour  we  halted  on  the  left  bank,  about 
five  minutes'  walk  above  the  cascades,  where  there  were  several 
Indian  huts,  and  where  our  guides  signified  it  was  customary 
to  hire  Indians  to  assist  in  malting  the  portage.     When  traveU 
faig  with  a  boat  as  light  as  a  canoe,  which  may  easily  be  oeiw 
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lied  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians,  this  is  much  the  better 
side  of  the  river  for  the  portage,  as  the  ground  here  is  very 
good  and  level,  being  a  handsome  bottom,  which  I  remarked 
was  covered  {as  toas  now  always  the  case  along  the  river)  with 
a  growth  of  green  and  fresh-looking  grass.     It  was  long  be- 
fore we  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Indians ;  but 
to  length,  when  they  had  first  received  the  price  of  their  assist- 
ance in  goods,  they  went  vigorously  to  work ;  and,  in  a  shorter 
time  than  had  been  occupied  in  making  our  arrangements,  the 
canoe,  instruments,  and  baggage,  were  carried  through'  (a 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile)  to  the  bank  below  the  main 
cascade,  where  we  again  embarked,  the  water  being  white 
with  fi>am  among  ugly  rocks,  and  boiling  into  a  thousand  whirl, 
pools.     The  boat  passed  with  great  rapidity,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  in  the  eddies  of  the  current.     Af^er  passing  through 
about  two  miles  of  broken  water,  we  ran  some  wild>looking 
rapids,  which  are  called  the  Lower  Rapids,  being  the  last  on 
the  river,  which  below  is  tranquil  and  smooth — a  broad,  mag. 
nificent  stream.     On  a  low  broad  point  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  at  the  lower  end  of  these  rapids,  were  pitched  many 
tents  of  the  emigrants,  who  were  waiting  here  for  their  friends 
from  above,  or  for  boats  and  provisions  which  were  expected 
from  Vancouver.     In  our  passage  down  the  rapids,  I  had 
noticed  their  camps  along  the  shore,  or  transporting  their 
goods  across  the  portage.     This  portage  makes  a  head  of  navi. 
gation,  ascending  the  river.     It  is  about  two  miles  in  length ; 
and  above,  to  the  Dalles,  is  45  miles  of  smooth  and  good  navi. 
gation. 

We  glided  on  without  further  interruption  between  very 
rocky  and  high  steep  mountains,  which  sweep  along  the  river 
valley  at  a  little  distance,  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  and 
showing  occasionally  lofty  escarpments  of  red  rock.  Nearer, 
the  shore  is  bordered  by  steep  escarped  hills  and  huge  vertical 
rocks,  from  which  the  waters  of  the  mountain  reach  the  river 
in  a  varietj^  of  beautiful  falls,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet 
in  height.  Occasionally  along  the  river  occurred  pretty  bot- 
toms, covered  with  the  greenest  verdure  of  the  spring.  To  a 
pnioaakfanl  &nner,  however,  it  does  not  offer  many  places  oT 
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sufficient  extent  to  be  valuable  for  agricultuie;    and  after 
passing  a  few  miles  below  the  Dalles,  I  had  scarcely  seen  a 
place  on  the  south  shore  where  wagons  could  get  to  the  river* 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  was  heightened  by  the  continuance 
of  very  delightful  weather,  resembling  the  Indian  summer  of 
the  Atlantic.      A  few  miles  below  the  cascades  we  passed  a 
singular  isolated  hill ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  miles 
cx^curred  five  very  pretty  falls  from  the  heights  on  the  left 
bank,  one  of  them  being  of  a  very  picturesque  character ;  and 
towards  sunset  we  reached  a  remarkable  point  of  rocks,  distin- 
guished, on  account  of  prevailing  high  winds,  and  the  delay  it 
frequently  occasions  to  the  canoe  navigation,  by  the  name  of 
Caps  Horn.    It  borders  the  river  in  a  high  wall  of  rock,  which 
oonies  boldly  down  into  deep  water ;  and  in  violent  gales  down 
the  river,  and  from  the  opposite  shore,  which  is  the  prevailing 
direction  of  strong  winds,  the  water  is  dashed  against  it  with 
considerable  violence.     It  appears  to  form  a  serious  obstacle 
to  canoe  traveling ;  and  I  was  informe|d  by  Mr.  Perkins,  that 
in  a  voyage  up  the  river  he  had  been  detained  two  weeks  at 
this  place,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  return  to  Vancouver. 

The  winds  of  this  region  deserve  a  particular  study.  They 
blow  in  currents,  which  show  them  to  be  governed  by  fixed 
laws ;  and  it  is  a  problem  how  far  they  may  come  from  the 
mountains,  or  from  the  ocean  through  the  breaks  in  the  momu 
iains  which  let  out  the  river. 

The  hills  here  had  lost  something  of  their  rocky  appearance, 
and  had  already  begun  to  decline.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
we  searched  along  the  river  for  an  inviting  spot ;  and,  finding 
a  clean  rocky  beach,  where  some  large  dry  trees  were  lying 
on  the  ground,  we  ran  our  boat  to  the  shore ;  and,  after  another 
comfortable  supper,  ploughed  our  way  along  the  rivejr  in  dark, 
ness.  Heavy  clouds  covered  the  sky  this  evening,  and  the 
wind  began  to  sweep  in  '^^usts  among  the  trees,  as  if  bad  weather 
were  coming.  As  we  advanced,  the  hills  on  both  sides  grew 
constantly  lower ;  on  the  right,  retreating  from  the  shore,  and 
forming  a  somewhat  extensive  bottom  of  intermingled  prairie 
and  wooded  land.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  opposite 
tea  small  stream  coming  in  from  the  north,  called  the  TIm 
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Prmine  rirer,  the  highlands  on  the  left  declined  to  the  pfadM^ 
and  three  or  four  miles  more  disappeared  entirely  on  both  sidea^ 
and  the  rirer  entered  the  low  country.  The  river  had  grada* 
ally  expanded ;  and  when  we  emerged  from  the  highlands,  the 
opposite  shores  were  so  distant  as  to  appear  indistinct  in  the 
uneertainty  of  the  light.  About  ten  o'clock  our  pilots  halted, 
apparently  to  confer  about  the  course ;  and,  after  a  little  hesU 
tation,  pulled  directly  across  an  open  expansion  of  the  river, 
where  the  waves  were  somewhat  rough  for  a  canoe,  the  wind 
blowing  very  fresh.  Much  to  our  surprise,  a  few  minutes  af* 
terwards  we  ran  aground.  Backing  off  our  boat,  we  made 
repeated  trials  at  various  places  to  cross  what  appeared  to  be  a 
point  of  shifting  sand-bars,  where  we  had  attempted  to  shorten 
the  way  by  a  cutoff.  Finally,  one  of  our  Indians  got  into  the 
water,  .and  waded  about  until  he  found  a  channel  sufficiently 
deep,  through  which  we  wound  along  after  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  again  entered  the  deep  water  below.  As  we  paddled 
rapidly  down  the  river,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  saw-mill  at 
work  on  the  right  bank ;  and,  letting  out  boat  float  quietly 
down,  we  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  unusual  sounds,  and 
before  midnight,  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  a 
mile  above  Fort  Vancouver.  Our  fine  dry  weather  had  given 
place  to  a  dark  cloudy  night.  At  midnight  it  began  to  rain ; 
and  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  gloomy  and  humid 
season,  which,  in  the  narrow  region  l3ring  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  coast,  supplies  the  place  of  winter. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  barque  Columbia,  lying  at  anchor  near  the  landing. 
She  was  about  to  start  on  a  voyage  to  England,  and  was  now 
ready  for  sea ;  being  detained  only  in  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  express  bateaux,  which  descend  the  Columbia  and  its  north 
fork  with  the  overland  mail  from  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
which  had  been  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time.  I  immediately 
waited  upon  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  executive  ofiicer  of  the  Hud-^ 
son  Bay  Company,  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  rooun* 
tains,  who  received  me  with  the  courtesy  an-^  hospitality  ibr 
which  he  has  been  eminently  distinguished,,  and  i^hich  makea 
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9kJbitoSbLe  and  delightful  impreesioii  on  a  traveler  from  the  long 
wildemess  from  which  we  had  issued.     I  was  immediately 
supplied  by  him  with  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions  to  re- 
fit and  support  my  party  in  our  contemplated  winter  journey 
to  the  States;  and  also  with  a  Mackinaw  boat  and  canoes^ 
manned  with  Canadian  and  Iroquois  voyageurs  and  Indians, 
ibr  their  transportation  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.    In  ad- 
ditioQ  to  this  efficient  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  these 
neoessary  supplies,  I  received  from  him  a  warm  and  gratifying 
sympathy  in  the  suffering  which  his  great  experience  led  him 
to  anticipate  for  us  in  our  homeward  journey,  and  a  letter  of 
recommendation  and  credit  for  any  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  into  whose  posts  we  might  be  driven  by  unexpected 
mislbrtune. 

Of  course,  the  future  supplies  for  my  party  were  paid  for, 
bills  on  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  being  readily 
taken ;  but  every  hospitable  attention  was  extended  to  me,  and 
I  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  a  room  in  the  fort,  '<  and  to 
make  myself  at  home  while  I  stayed" 

I  found  many  American  emigrants  at  the  fort ;  others  had 
already  crossed  the  river  into  their  land  of  promise^^the  Wa* 
lahmette  valley.  Others  were  daily  arriving ;  and  all  of  them 
have  been  furnished  with  shelter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  afforded 
by  the  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment.  Necessary 
clothing  and  provisions  (the  latter  to  be  returned  in  kind  from 
the  produce  of  their  labor)  were  also  furnished.  This  friendly 
assistance  was  of  very  great  value  to  the  emigrants,  whose 
families  were  otherwise  exposed  to  much  suffering  in  the 
winter  rains,  which  had  now  commenced ;  at  the  same  time 
they  were  in  want  of  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Those  who  had  taken  a  water  conveyance  at  the  Nez  Perce 
fort  continued  to  arrive  safely,  with  no  other  accident  than  hat 
been  already  mentioned.  The  party  which  had  crossed  over 
the  Cascade  mountains  were  reported  to  have  lost  a  number  of 
their  animals ;  and  those  who  had  driven  their  stock  down  the 
Columbia  had  brought  them  safely  in,  and  found  for  them  a 
ready  and  very  profitable  market,  and  were  already  proposing 
t^  vauim  to  the  States  in  the  spring  for  another  supply. 


1 
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In  the  space  of  two  days  our  preparations  had  been  oob. 
pleted,  and  we  were  ready  to  set  out  on  our  return.     It  wodd 
have  been  rery  gratifying  to  have  gone  down  to  the  Pacific, 
and,  solely  in  the  interest  and  love  of  geography,  to  have  sees 
the  ocean  on  the  western  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  continent,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  completeness  to  the 
geographical  picture  which  had  been  formed  in  our  minds; 
but  the  rainy  season  had  now  regularly  set  in,  and  the  air  vu 
filled  with  fogs  and  rain,  which  left  no  beauty  in  any  scenery, 
and  obstructed  observations.     The  object  of  my  instructions 
Had  been  entirely  fulfilled  in  having  connected  our  reeonnois- 
sance  with  the  surveys  of  Captain  Wilkes;  and  although  it 
would  have  been  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  terminate  hers 
also  our  ruder  astronomical  observations,  I  was  not,  for  such  a 
reason,  justified  to  make  a  delay  in  waiting  for  favorable 
weather. 

Near  sunset  of  the  10th,  the  boats  left  the  fort,  and  encamped 
after  making  only  a  few  miles.  Our  flotilla  conasted  of  a 
Mackinaw  barge  and  three  canoes — one  of  them  that  in  which 
we  had  descended  the  river ;  and  a  party  in  all  of  twenty  men* 
One  of  the  emigrants,  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Missouri,  who  had  left 
his  ftunily  and  property  at  the  Dalles,  availed  himself  of  tlm 
opportunity  afibrded  by  the  return  of  our  boats  to  bring  them 
down  to  Vancouver.  This  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  Messrs^ 
Applegate,  and  others  of  the  emigrants  whom  I  saw,  possessed 
intelligence  and  character,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
stamina,  as  well  as  the  enterprise,  which  give  solidity  and 
respectability  to  the  foundation  of  colonies. 

11th. — The  morning  was  rainy  and  misty.  We  did  not 
move  with  the  practised  celerity  of  my  own  camp ;  and  it  was 
nearly  nine  o'clock  when  our  motley  crew  had  finished  their 
breakfast  and  were  ready  to  start.  Once  afloat,  however,  they 
worked  steadily  and  well,  and  we  advanced  at  a  good  rate  up 
the  river;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which 
enabled  us  to  add  a  sail  to  the  oars.  At  evening  we  encamped 
on  a  warm-looking  beach,  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  river-hill^  immediately  at  the  lower  end  of  Cape  Horn. 
On  the  opposite  shore  is  said  to  be  a  singular  hole  in  the  mouRi 
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Udn,  firom  which  the  Indians  believe  comes  the  wind  producing 
these  gales.  It  is  called  the  Devil's  hole ;  and  the  Indians,  1 
,was  uAd,  had  been  resolving  to  send  down  one  of  their  slaves 
to  explore  the  region  below.  At  dark,  the  wind  shifted  into 
its  storniy  quarter,  gradually  increasing  to  a  gale  from  the 
southwest;  and  the  sky  becoming  clear,  I  obtained  a  good 
olservatioa  of  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite ;  the  result  of 
which  being  an  absolute  observational  have  adopted  for  the 
longitude  of  the  place. 

12th. — ^The  wind  during  the  night  had  increased  to  so  much 
violence,  that  the  broad  river  this  morning  was  angry  and 
white;  the  waves  breaking  with  considerable  force  against 
this  rocky  wall  of  the  cape.  Our  old  Iroquois  pilot  was  un. 
willing  to  risk  the  boats  around  the  point,  and  I  was  not  dis^ 
posed  to  hazard  the  stores  of  our  voyage  for  the  delay  of  a  day. 
Further  observations  were  obtained  during  the  day,  giving  for 
the  latitude  of  the  place  45o  38^  09^^ ;  and  the  longitude  ob- 
tahied  from  the  satellite  is  122o  6'  15^^. 

19th. — We-  had  a  day  of  disagreeable  and  cold  rain,  and, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  began  to  approach  the  rapids  of  the  cas- 
cades. There  is  here  a  high  timbered  island  on  the  left  shore, 
below  which,  in  descending,  I  had  remarked,  in  a  bluff  of  the 
river,  the  extremities  of  trunks  of  trees,  appearing  to  be  im- 
bedded in  the  rock.  Landing  here  this  afternoon,  I  found,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment,  a  stratum  of  coal  and  forest- 
trees,  imbedded  between  strata  of  altered  clay,  containing  the 
remains  of  vegetables,  the  leaves  of  which  indicate  that  the 
plants  were  dicotyledonous.  Among  these,  the  stems  of  some 
of  the  ferns  are  not  mineralized,  but  merely  charred,  retaining 
still  their  vegetable  structure  and  substance ;  and  in  this  con^ 
dition  a  portion  also  of  the  trees  remain.  The  indurated  ap^ 
pearance  and  compactness  of  the  strata,  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
the  mineralized  condition  of  the  coal,  are  probably  due  to  ig- 
neous action.  Some  portions  of  the  coal  precisely  resemble 
in  aspect  the  canal  coal  of  England,  and,  with  the  accompany. 
ittg  ibssils,  have  been  referred  to  the  tertiary  formation. 

These  strata  appear,  to  rest  upon  a  mass  of  agglomerated 
look,  being  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water  of  the  river  $  and 
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orer  them  is  the  eeoarpment  of  perhaps  80  feet,  rising  gradti. 
ally  in  the  rear  towards  the  mountains.  The  wet  and  cold 
evening,  and  near  approach  of  night,  prevented  me  from  ma- 
king any  other  than  a  slight  examination. 

The  current  was  now  very  swift,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
eordelle  the  boat  along  the  left  shore,  where  the  bank  was  cov- 
ered with  large  masses  of  rocks.  Night  overtook  us  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  island,  a  short  distance  below  the  cascades, 
and  we  halted  on  the  open  point.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lightei 
canoes,  paddled  altogether  by  Indians,  had  passed  ahead,  and 
were  out  of  sight.  With  them  was  the  lodge,  which  was  the 
only  shelter  we  had,  with  most  of  the  bedding  and  provisions. 
We  shouted,  and  fired  guns ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  hear  above  the  roar  of  the  river ;  and 
we  remained  all  night  without  shelter,  the  rain  pouring  down 
all  the  time.  The  old  voyageurs  did  not  appear  to  mind  it 
much,  but  covered  themselves  up  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
lay  down  on  the  sand-beach,  where  they  remained  quiet  until 
morning.  The  rest  of  us  spent  a  rather  miserable  night ;  and, 
to  add  to  our  discomfort,  the  incessant  rain  extinguished  our 
fires ;  and  we  were  glad  when  at  last  daylight  appeared,  and 
we  again  embarked. 

Crossing  to  the  right  bank,  we  eardeUed  the  boat  along  the 
shore,  there  being  no  longer  any  use  of  the  paddles,  and  put 
into  a  little  bay  below  the  upper  rapids.  Here  we  found  a 
lodge  pitched,  and  about  20  Indians  sitting  around  a  blazing 
fire  within,  making  a  luxurious  breakfast  with  salmon,  bread, 
butter,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  provisions.  In  the  forest,  on 
the  edge  of  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  is  an  Indian 
graveyard,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  tombs,  in  each  of  which 
were  the  scattered  bones  of  many  skeletons.  The  tombs  were 
inade  of  boards,  which  were  ornamented  with  many  figures  of 
men  and  animals  of  the  natural  size — from  their  appearance, 
constituting  the  armorial  device  by  which,  among  Indians,  the 
chiefs  are  usually  known. 

The  masses  of  rock  displayed  along  the  shores  of  the  ravine 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cascades,  afe  clearly  volcanic  pro- 
Aiets.    Between  this  cove,  which  I  called  Graveyard  bay,  and 
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amother  spot  of  smooth  water  above,  on  the  light,  called  Ludera 
bay*}  sheltered  by  a  jutting  point  of  huge  rocky  masses  at  the 
foot  of  the  cascades,  the  shore  along  the  intervening  rapids  is 
lined  with  precipices  of  distinct  strata  of  red  and  variously- 
<M>lored  lavas,  in  inclined  positions. 

The  masses  of  rock  forming  the  point  at  Luders  bay  consist 
of  a  porous  trap,  or  basalt*-a  volcanic  product  of  a  modem 
period.  The  rocks  belcmg  to  agglomerated  masses,  which 
fi>rm  the  immediate  ground  of  the  cascades,  and  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  constituting  a  bed  of  cemented  conglom** 
erate  rocks,  appearing  at  various  places  along  the  river. 
Here  they  are  scattered  along  the  shores,  and  through  the 
bed  of  the  river,  wearing  the  character  of  convulsicn,  which 
forms  the  impressive  and  prominent  feature  of  the  river  at  this 
place. 

Wherever  we  came  in  contact  with  the  rocks  of  these  moui^ 
tains,  we  found  them  volcanic,  which  is  probably  the  charao* 
ter  of  the  range ;  and  at  this  time,  two  of  the  great  snowy 
cones,  Mount  Regnier  and  St.  Helens,  were  in  action.  Oa 
the  23d  of  the  preceding  November,  St.  Helens  had  scattered 
its  ashes,  like  a  white  fall  of  snow,  over  the  Dalles  of  the  Cop 
lumbia,  50  miles  distant.  A  specimen  of  these  ashes  was 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Brewer,  one  of  the  clergymen  at  the 
Dalles. 

The  loAy  range  of  the  Cascade  mountains  forms  a  distinct 
boundary  between  the  opposite  climates  of  the  regions  along 
its  western  and  eastern  bases.  On  the  west,  they  present  a 
barrier  to  the  clouds  of  fog  and  rain  which  roll  up  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  beat  against  their  rugged  sides,  forming  the 
rainy  season  of  the  winter  in  the  country  along  the  coasts 
Into  the  brighter  skies  of  the  region  along  their  eastern  basci 
this  rainy  winter  never  penetrates;  and  at  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia  the  rainy  season  is  unknown,  the  brief  winter  being 
limited  to  a  period  of  about  two  months,  during  which  the  earth 
is  covered  with  the  slight  snows  of  a  climate  remarkably  mild 
for  so  high  a  latitude.  The  Cascade  range  has  an  average 
distance  of  about  130  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  It  extends  fi&r 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Columbia,  and  is  indicated  to  tbf 
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dbtant  observer,  both  in  coarse  and  position,  by  the  lofty  toI^ 
canic  peaks  which  rise  out  of  it,  and  which  are  visible  to  an 
Immense  distance. 

During  several  days  of  constant  rain,  it  kept  our  whole  force 
laboriously  employed  in  getting  our  barge  and  canoes  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  Cascades.  The  portage  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  emigrant  families ;  their  thin  and  insufficient  clothing; 
bareheaded  and  barefooted  children,  attesting  the  length  of 
their  journey,  and  showing  that  they  had,  in  many  instances, 
set  out  without  a  due  preparation  of  what  was  indispensable. 

A  gentleman  named  Luders,  a  botanist  from  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  arrived  at  the  bay  I  have  called  by  his  name  while 
we  were  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  boats.  I  was  delighted 
to  meet  at  such  a  place  a  man  of  kindred  pursuits ;  but  we 
had  only  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  conversation,  as  his  canoe, 
cinder  the  guidance  of  two  Indians,  was  about  to  run  the  rapids ; 
and  I  could  not  enjoy  the  satisifaction  of  regaling  him  with  a 
breakfast,  which,  after  his  recent  journey,  would  have  been  an 
extraordinary  luxury.  All  of  his  few  instruments  and  bag- 
gage  were  in  the  canoe,  and  he  hurried  around  by  land  to  meet 
at  at  the  Graveyard  bay ;  but  he  was  scarcely  out  of  sight, 
when,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians,  the  boat  was  drawn 
into  the  midst  of  the-rapids,  and  glanced  down  the  river,  hot- 
tom  up,  with  a  loss  of  every  thing  it  contained.  In  the  natural 
concern  I  felt  for  hi^  misfortune,  I  gave  to  the  little  cove  the 
name  of  Luders  bay.  \ 

15th. — We  continu4d  to-day  our  work  at  the  portage. 
-  About  noon,  the  tw()  barges  of  the  express  from  Montreal 
arrived  at  the  upper^qx>rtage  landing,  which,  for  large  boats,  i& 
on  the  right  banVof  the  river.  They  were  a  fine-looking 
crew,  and  amonj^  them  I  remarked  a  fresh-looking  woman 
and  her  daugh^r,  emigrants  from  Canada.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  see  the  order  and  speed  with  which  these  experienced  water, 
men  efibcted  the  portage,  and  passed  their  boats  over  the  cas* 
cades.  They  had  arrived  ai.  noon,  and  in  the  evening  they 
expected  to  reach  Vancouver.  These  bateaux  carry  the  ex- 
press of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  the  highest  navigable 
point  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  whence  it  is  ^earw 


md  hj  nn  overiand  party  to  Lake  Winipec,  vhoi^  il  || 
divided :  part  going  to  Montreal,  and  part  to  Hudaor  3f/« 
Thus  a  regular  communication  is  kept  up  betweea  thre^  yeiH 
remote  points. 

Tbe  Canadian  emigrants  were  much  chagrined  at  the  oh^iige 
of  climate,  and  informed  me  that,  only  a  few  miles  f^hoye,  iUfuji 
l|ad  left  a  country  of  bright  blue  sky  and  a  shining  sun.  Th^ 
next  morning  the  upper  parts  of  the  mount  i  ins  which  dir^tly 
overlook  the  cascades,  were  white  with  the  i'reshly  £^1^  lUiPVi 
ivhile  it  continued  to  rain  steadily  below. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  finished  the  portagey  ftnd,  e^ob^rking 
again,  moved  a  little  distance  up  the  right  bank^  in  ord^r  t0 
clear  the  smaller  rapids  of  the  cascades,  and  h^ye  a  amcpth 
^¥er  fer  the  next  morning.  Though  ire  mad^  but  a  feiy  mile% 
the  weather  improved  immediately;  and  though  the  jnlajf 
country  and  the  cloudy  mountains  were  clq^  bj^hind,  before 
us  was  the  bright  sky ;  so  distinctly  i9  oliiptite  here  marked  )iy 
a  mountain  boundary. 

17th. — We  had  today  an  q>portunity  to  coinpletQ  tlm 
sketch  of  that  portion  of  the  river  down  w)ucb  W^  hftf)  P<Hi9§ 
by  night. 

Many  places  occur  along  the  river,  where  the  stumpe,  or 
rather  portions  of  the  trunks  of  pine-tree^*  ar»  ptaoding  ftloi^g 
the  shore,  and  in  the  water,  where  they  m%y  b^  vpen  m  a  ppQ* 
siderable  depth  below  the  surface,  in  tbe  beautifully  plear  Wf  tef  ^ 
These  collections  of  dead  trees  are  called  on  the  Polumbiii  U|f 
ntbmergedforEMtf  and  are  supposed  to  have  beeu  crfieted  by  th0 
effects  of  some  convulsion  which  formed  (he  ciMc^des,  ani) 
which,  by  damming  up  tbe  river,  placed  these  \rem  uud^f 
irater  and  destroyed  them.  But  I  venture  to  presume  that  th^ 
cascades  are  older  than  the  trees ;  and  as  tbp«ie  ^ubme^ge^ 
forests  occur  at  five  or  six  places  along  the  riveri  I  bl|d  qa  opk 
portunity  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  have  beei»  formed  by 
immense  land-slides  from  the  mountains)  if  hiob  here  clcxsely 
shut  in  the  river,  and  which  brought  doiirn  with  them  into  th$ 
river  the  pines  of  the  mountain.  At  one  place,  PQ  the  rigltf 
napk^  I  remarked  a  place  where  a  portion  of  one  of  tbfW 
slidee  iifemed  tq  have  [daated  jtaelf,  ^iih  ftU  th^  AF^fgm^ 
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»,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  neighboring  hiU,  direoi^ 
amidst  the  falling  and  yellow  leaves  of  the  river  trees.  It  oo* 
eurred  to  me  that  this  would  have  been  a  beautiful  illustratioD 
to  the  eye  of  a  botanist. 

Following  the  course  of  a  slide,  whioh  was  very  pUkily 
mariced  along  the  mountain,  I  found  that  in  the  interior  paitt 
the  trees  were  in  their  usual  erect  position ;  but  at  the  extr^niljr 
of  the  slide  they  were  rocked  about,  and  thrown  into  a  eooiimou 
of  inclinations. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  sandy  bar  ia 
the  river,  whence  we  had  an  unexpected  view  of  Mount  Hood^ 
bearing  directly  south  by  compass. 

During  the  day  we  used  oar  and  sail,  and  at  night  had 
again  a  delightful  camping  ground,  and  a  dry  place  to  sle^ 
upon. 

18th. — ^The  day  again  was  pleasant  and  bright.  At  10 
o'clock  we  passed  a  rock  island,  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
river,  which  the  Indians  use  as  a  burial-ground ;  and  halting 
lor  a  short  time,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  at  the  village  of 
our  Indian  friends,  early  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  again  al 
the  Dalles. 

'  Carson  had  removed  the  camp  up  the  river  a  little  nearer 
to  the  hills,  where  the  animals  had  better  grass.  We  fiuind 
every  thing  in  good  order,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  partake 
of  an  excellent  roast  of  California  beef.  My  friend,  Mn 
Gilpin,  had  arrived  in  advance  of  the  party.  His  object  ia 
visiting  this  country  had  been  to  obtain  correct  ii 
of  the  Walahmette  settlements;  and  he  had  reached 
point  in  his  journey,  highly  pleased  with  the  country  over 
which  he  had  traveled,  and  with  invigorated  health.  On  the 
following  day  he  ccmtinued  his  journey,  in  our  returning  boat% 
to  Vancouver. 

The  camp  was  now  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  pie^- 
parations  for  our  homeward  journey,  which,  though  horoewardi 
contemplated  a  new  route,  and  a  great  circuit  to  the  south  and 
southeast,  and  the  exploration  of  the  Great  Basin  between  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Three  principal 
ob'eats  were  indicatiBd,  by  rei>ort  or  by  mi^  as  being  oa  this 
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Mtiter;  the  character  or  existence  of  which  I  wished  to  asonf « 
tbain,  and  which  I  assumed  as  landmarics,  or  leading  points,  oil 
^e  projected  line  of  return.     The  first  of  these  points  was  the 
Tiamath  lake,  on  the  table-land  between  the  head  of  Fall  river, 
>pirhich  comes  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  Sacramento,  which  goes 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ;  and  from  which  lake  a  river  of 
the  same  name  makes  its  way  westwardly  direct  to  the  ocean. 
"Phis  lake  and  river  are  often  called  Klamet,  but  I  have  chosen 
to  write  its  name  according  to  the  Indian  pronunciation.     The 
posdcion  of  this  lake,  on  the  line  of  inland  communication  be* 
tween  Oregon  and  California ;  its  proximity  to  the  demarca- 
tion boundary  of  latitude  42^ ;  its  imputed  double  character 
of  lake,  or  meadow,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  and 
tbe  hostile  and  warlike  character  attributed  to  the  Indians 
about  it — all  made  it  a  desirable  object  to  visit  and  examine^ 
From  this  lake  our  course  was  intended  to  be  about  southeast, 
'to  a  reported  lake  called  Mary's,  at  some  days'  journey  in  the 
Great  Basin ;  and  thence,  still  on  southeast,  to  the  reputed 
Buenaventura  river,  which  has  had  a  place  in  so  many  maps, 
knd  countenanced  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  great  river 
flowing  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Bay  of  San  Fran* 
tiisco.     From  the  Buenaventura  the  next  point  was  intended 
to  be  in  that  section  of  the  Rocky  mountains  which  includes 
the  heads  of  Arkansas  river,  and  of  the  opposite  waters  of  the 
Californian  gulf;  and  thence  down  the  Arkansas  to  Bent's  fort, 
and  home.     This  was  our  projected  line  of  return — a  great 
piart  of  it  absolutely  new  to  geographical,  botanical,  and  geolo* 
'gical  science — and  the  subject  of  reports  in  relation  to  lakes, 
rivers,  deserts,  and  savages  hardly  above  the  condition  of  mere 
wild  animals,  which  inflamed  desire  to  know  what  this  terra 
meognita  really  contained. 

It  was  a  serious  enterprise,  at  the  commencement  of  winter, 
to  undertake  the  traverse  of  such  a  region,  and  with  a  party 
consisting  only  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  they  of  many  na* 
tiotis — American,  French,  German,  Canadian,  Indian,  and 
'Colored — and  most  of  them  young,  several  being  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  All  knew  that  a  strange  country  was  to  be 
^Mtploredt  and  dangers  and  hardships  to  h%  encountered ;  btH 
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BO  eae  Lleached  at  th«  prospect.  On  the  eeDtrary,  couTa|pp 
and  confidence  animated  the  whole  party.  Cheerfulness,  readi- 
ness, subordination,  prompt  obedience,  characterized  all ;  nor 
did  any  extremity  of  peril  and  privation,  to  which  we  were  af- 
terwards exposed,  ever  belie,  or  derogate  from,  the  fine  spirit 
of  this  brave  and  generous  commencement.  The  course  of  the 
narrative  will  show  at  what  point,  and  for  what  reasons,  we 
were  prevented  from  the  complete  execution  of  this  plan,  after 
having  made  considerable  progress  upon  it,  and  how  we  were 
forced  by  desert  plains  and  mountain  ranges,  and  deep  snow% 
far  to  the  south,  and  near  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where,  indeed,  a  new  and 
ample  field  of  exploration  opened  itself  before  us.  For  th^ 
present,  we  must  follow  the  narrative,  which  will  first  lead  us 
south  along  the  valley  of  Fall  river,  and  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Cascade  range,  to  the  Tlamath  lake,  from  which,  or  its 
margin,  three  rivers  go  in  three  directions— one  west,  to  the 
ocean;  another  north,  to  the  Columbia;  the  third  south,  tp 
California. 

For  the  support  of  the  party,  I  had  provided  at  Vancouver  a 
jupply  of  provisions  for  not  less  than  three  months,  consisting 
principally  of  flour,  peas,  and  tallow — ^the  latter  being  used  in 
cooking ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  had  purchased  at  the  mis- 
.^ion  some  California  cattle,  which  were  to  be  driven  on  the 
hoof.  We  had  104  mules  and  horses— part  of  the  latter  pro- 
cured from  the  Indians  about  the  mission ;  and  for  the  susten- 
ance of  which,  our  reliance  was  upon  the  grass  which  w^ 
should  find,  and  the  soft  porous  wood  which  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted when  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  Mr.  Talbot  and  the  remainder  of  th^ 
party,  arrived  on  the  21st ;  and  the  camp  was  now  closely  en- 
gaged in  the  labor  of  preparation.  Mr.  Perkins  succeeded  in 
obtaining  as  a  guide  to  the  Tlamath  lake  two  Indians— one  of 
whom  had  been  there,  and  bore  the  marks  of  several  wounds 
Ae  had  received  from  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood , 
and  the, other  went  along  for  company.  In  order  to  enable  ua 
to  obtain  horses,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  the  various  In- 
ji^  viUf^^eft  io  th§  p^ighl^rhQ9^,  inigrqklnf  th^m  that  w^  werp 
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desirous  to  purchase,  and  appointing  a  day  for  them  to  bring 
them  in. 

We  made,  in  the  mean  time,  several  excursions  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Mr.  Perkins  walked  with  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  to 
the  heights,  about  nine  miles  distant^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  whence,  in  fine  weather,  an  extensive  view  may  be  had 
over  the  mountains,  including  seVeh  great  peaks  of  the  Cas- 
cade range ;  but  clouds,  on  this  occasion,  destroyed  the  antici- 
pated pleasure,  and  we  obtained  bearings  only  to  three  that 
were  visible — Mount  Regnier,  St.  Helens,  and  Mount  Hood. 
On  the  heights,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  mission,  a  very 
fine  view  may  be  had  of  Mount  Hood  and  St.  Helens.  In 
order  to  determine  their  position  with  as  much  accuracy  a6 
possible,  the  angular  distances  of  the  peaks  were  measured 
with  the  seltant,  at  different  fixed  points  from  which  they  could 
be  seen. 

The  Indians  brought  in  their  horses  at  th^  appointed  time, 
iind  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  number  in  exchange  fof 
goods ;  but  they  were  relatively  jniich  higher  here,  where 
goods  are  plenty  and  at  moderate  prices,  than  we  had  found 
them  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  our  voyage.  Several  of  the 
Indians  inquired  very  anxiously  to  know  if  we  had  any  dot* 
lars  ;  and  the  horses  we  procured  were  much  fewer  in  num-> 
ber  than  I  had  desired,  and  of  thin,  inferior  quality ;  the  oldest 
feind  poorest  being  those  that  were  sold  to  us.  These  horsesi 
hB  ever  in  our  journey  you  will  have  occasion  to  remark,  ard 
valuable  for  hardihood  and  great  endurance. 

24th.*^At  this  place  one  of  the  men  Was  discharged ;  and 
kt  tiie  request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  a  Chinook  Indian,  a  lad  of  nine- 
teen, who  Was  extremely  desirous  to  "  see  the  whites,"  and 
inake  som^  acquaintance  with  our  institutions,  was  received 
Into  xhe  party  under  hiy  special  diarge,  with  the  understand^ 
ing  that  I  Would  again  return  hihi  to  his  friends.  He  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  household  of  Mr.  t'erkins,  and  spoke 
a  few  words  of  the  English  language. 

25th. — ^We  were  all  up  early,  in  the  excitement  of  turning 
towards  home.  The  stars  were  brilliant,  imd  the  momlag 
tMf  the  thermometer  at  daylight  26^. 
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Our  preparations  had  been  fully  completed,  and  to-dajr 
eonimenced  our  journey.  The  little  wagon  which  had  hitherto 
carried  the  instruments,  I  judged  it  necessary  to  abandon ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  mission.  In  all  our  long 
traveling,  it  had  never  been  overturned  or  injured  by  any  ac- 
cident of  the  road ;  and  the  only  things  broken  were  the  glass 
lamps,  and  one  of  the  front  panels,  which  had  been  kicked  aiA 
by  an  unruly  Indian  horse.  The  howitzer  was  the  only 
wheeled  carriage  now  remaining.  We  started  about  noon, 
when  the  weather  had  become  disagreeably  cold,  with  flurries 
Df  snow.  Our  friend  Mr.  Perkins,  whose  kindness  had  been 
ictive  and  efficient  during  our  stay,  accompanied  us  several 
niles  on  our  road,  when  he  bade  us  farewell,  and  consignea 
IS  to  the  care  of  our  guides.  Ascending  to  the  uplands  be- 
yond the  southern  fork  of  the  Tinanena  creek,  we  found  the 
snow  lying  on  the  ground  in  frequent  patches,  although  the 
pasture  appeared  good,  and  the  new  short  grass  was  fresh  and 
green.  We  traveled  over  high,  hilly  land,  and  encamped  cxi  a 
little  branch  of  Tinanens  creek,  where  there  were  good  grass 
and  timber.  The  southern  bank  was  covered  with  snow, 
which  was  scattered  over  the  bottom ;  and  the  little  creek,  its 
borders  lined  with  ice,  had  a  chilly  and  wintry  look.  A  num. 
her  of  Indians  had  accompanied  us  so  far  on  our  road,  and  re« 
mained  with  us  during  the  night.  Two  bad-looking  fellows, 
who  were  detected  in  stealing,  were  tied  and  laid  before  ^ 
fire,  and  guard  mounted  over  them  during  the  night.  The 
night  was  cold,  and  partially  clear. 

26th. — ^The  morning  was  cloudy  and  misty,  and  but  a  few 
stars  visible.  During  the  night  water  froze  in  the  tents,  and 
at  sunrise  the  thermometer  was  at  20^.  Left  camp  at  10 
o'clock,  the  road  leading  along  tributaries  of  the  Tinanens,  and 
being,  so  far,  very  good.  We  turned  to  the  right  at  the  fork 
of  the  trail,  ascending  by  a  steep  ascent  along  a  spur  to  the 
dividing  grounds  between  this  stream  and  the  waters  of  Fall 
river.  The  creeks  we  had  passed  were  timbered  principally 
with  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees.  Snow  lies  everywhere 
here  on  the  ground,  and  we  had  a  slight  fall  during  the  mom- 
iug ;  but  towards  noon  the  bright  sky  yielded  to  a  bright  soil. 
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M  momiog  we  had  a  grand  view  of  St.  Helens  and  Ragqkr : 
tiie-iatter  appeared  of  a  conical  form,  and  very  loAy,  leading 
the  eye  far  up  into  the  sky.  The  line  of  the  timbered  country 
ja  very  distinctly  marked  here,  the  bare  hills  making  with  it  a 
remiurkable  contrast.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  commanded  a 
&ie  view  of  the  Taih  prairie,  and  the  stream  running  through 
&9  wJiich  la  a  tributary  to  the  Fall  river,  the  chasm  of  which 
is  visible  to  the  right.  A  steep  descent  of  a  mountain  hill 
iiiDUght  us  down  into  the  valley,  and  we  encamped  on  the 
stream  after  dark,  guided  by  the  light  of  fires,  which  some 
naked  Indians,  belonging  to  a  village  on  the  opposite  side,  were 
kindling  for  us  on  the  bank.  This  is  a  large  branch  of  the  Fall 
Tiver«  There  was  a  broad  band  of  thick  ice  some  fifteen  feet 
vide  on  either  bank,  and  the  river  current  is  swift  and  bold. 
The  night  was  cold  and  clear,  and  we  made  our  astronomical 
observation  this  evening  with  the  thermometer  at  20^. 

In  anticipation  of  coming  hardship,  and  to  spare  our  horses, 

there  was  much  walking  done  to-day ;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and 

.  myself  made  the  day's  journey  on  foot.     Somewhere  near  the 

nouth  of  this  stream  are  the  falls  from  which  the  river  takes 

its  name. 

.  27th. — ^A  fine  view  of  Mount  Hood  this  morning ;  a  rose- 
colored  mass  of  snow,  bearing  S.  85^  W.  by  compass.  The 
sky  is  clear,  and  the  air  cold ;  the  thermometer  2*5°  below 
zero,  the  trees  and  bushes  glittering  white,  and  the  ra;  id  stream 
filled  with  floating  ice. 

SdkUi  and  the  White  Crane^  'two  Indian  chiefe  who  had  ac* 
.  companied  us  thus  far,  took  their  leave,  and  we  resumed  our 
journey  at  10  o'clock.  We  ascended  by  a  steep  hill  from  the 
river  bottom,  which  is  sandy,  to  a  volcanic  plain,  around  which 
k>fty  hills  sweep  in  a  regular  form.  It  is  cut  up  by  gullies  of 
basaltic  rock,  escarpments  of  which  appear  everywhere  in  th^ 
hills.  This  plain  is  called  the  Taih  prairie,  and  is  sprinkled 
with  some  scattered  pines.  The  country  is  now  far  more  inter, 
esting  to  a  traveler  than  the  route  along  the  Snake  and  Colum-* 
bia  rivers.  To  our  right  we  had  always  the  mountains,  from 
the  midst  of  whose  dark  pine  forests  the  isolated  snowy  peakf 
were  looking  )ut  like  giants.     They  served  us  for  grand  bea. 
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eatM  to  B^w  the  rate  at  which  we  advanced  in  our  jonrn^. 
Bfoiint  Hood  was  already  becoming  an  old  acquaintancey  nndi 
When  We  ascended  the  prairie,  we  obtained  a  bearing  to  Metmi 
f Person,  B.   t9^  W.     The  Indian  superstition  has  peopled 
fliese  lofty  peaks  With  eril  spirits,  and  they  have  never  yM 
kno#ii  Uie  tinedd  of  a  htitiian  foot;    Sterilly  dra^^  agaiHift  iM 
Ajy  they  look  iA>  high  and  steep,  so  snoilry  and  rbdky^  that  It 
ipJI^Ars  almoM  imposslUe  to  climb  them ;  but  still  a  trial  irdttld 
hate  its  MtiractionA  for  the  adventurous  traveler.     A  small 
tHUl  takes  oiflf  through  the  prairie,  towaHls  a  low  pioifit  in  tii^ 
Muige^  and  perhaps  there  is  herb  a  pass  into  the  WahiaiiieM 
talle^.    Crosfling  the  plain,  we  descended  by  k  rocky  hill  wM 
f^  b^d  of  a  tributary  of  JF'idl  river,  and  madi»  an  bAHy  encamp^ 
meiit.     The  water  wajg  in  h61es,  and  frozen  dver ;  and  Mre  wet§ 
M^^  to  etit  through  the  ice  for  the  aiiimiili^  to  drink.     An 
oXf  which  was  raUier  troublesome  to  drive^  wits  killisd  here  for 
nod. 

The  evening  was  fine,  the  sky  hieing  Very  clear,  tod  I  oB^ 
(kihed  \m  immersioti  of  the  third  satellite^,  With  let  good  obserVA^ 
fidii  of  kii  emersion  of  the  first ;  the  letter  of  Whicli  giv<^  for 
the  longitude,  121^  02^  43^^ ;  the  latitude,  by  observatiob,  h^ 
titg^SPW  4Jy'.  The  tight  isirai  cold— thfe  therrodnreteir  flur- 
fi^  the  observations  stiuidiiig  at  9o. 

Ii8^.^— Thl^  sky  Was  clear  in  the  rtiothihgi  but  suddeiilj^ 
dlt^ded  over,  and  at  isunrise  it  began  to  snoiHr,  with  the  thef  mbni- 
eter  at  18^. 

We  Iriiversed  a  bh>keii  high  country,  partly  tlmbei^i  with 
pH^i  ftttd  libbiit  noon  crossed  t  mountainous  ridg^,  in  Whioh^ 
Mkn  }Sib  rock  dice&^olially  displayed,  the  formation  conaisCs  of 
Sml^A  mvk.  FHM|teieht  tracks  of  elk  were  visible  dk  tlii»  snow, 
dtk  m^  i%ht',  ih  the  afternodn,  a  high  plain,  partially  covered 
IHth  pifi^,  ^iii^hdied  about  ten  miles,  to  the  foot  6f  the  Oascadii 
jl^ountaiiis; 

At  evehmg  we  encamped  in  a  basin  narrowly  surrotfnded 
h]^  ifoeky  hills,  after  a  day's  journey  of  twenty-onA  miles. 
The  surrounding  rocks  are  either  volcanic  products,  f^  highly 
Altered  by  Volcanic  action,  consisting  of  quartz  and 
fXAcnred  sillcious  mksses. 


fMh. — ^We  emerged  from  the  bastn,  by  a  iMn&w  ft^j  Xfjffm 

%  considerable  branch  of  Fall  river,  ruiming  to  the  eastward 

through  a  narrow  valley.     The  trail,  descending  this  stiBann 

l>ix>ugbt  us  to  a  locality  of  hot  springs,  which  were  on  either 

i>mnk.     Those  on  the  left,  which  were  folrmed  into  deep  hand* 

soixie  basins,  would  have  been  delightful  baths,  if  the  outer  air 

had  not  been  so  keen,  the  thermotneter  in  these  being  nt  80^* 

Tliere  were  others  on  the  opposite  side,  At  the  ibot  of  «i  escarp. 

menty  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  194P.    Thesi 

'Waters  deposited  around  the  spring  a  brecciated  mass  of  quartt 

«nd  feldspar,  mueh  of  it  of  a  reddish  color. 

We  crossed  the  stream  here,  and  ascended  ligaih  to  a  high 
plain,  from  an  elevated  point  of  which  We  obtained  a  view  ei 
six  of  tiie  great  pieaks— -Mount  Jeffersoin,  Allowed  to  the  souths 
-ward  by  two  othe^  of  the  same  elafiis  $  ahd  ^stfcce^ing,  itt  It 
iBtill  greater  distance  to  the  soutibwatrd)  Were  thvee  other  lowe^ 
peaks,  clastering  together  ki  a  branch  ri<j^e.  These,  like  th^ 
•great  peaks,  were  snowy  masses,  seeondal^  dtAy  to  (b'^m ;  av^ 
-from  the  best  exaniination  our  time  pe^nntted,  W%  a!te  in^lTn^ 
to  believe  that  the  range  to  wMeh  they  belong  is  a  blNmch  ih>m 
the  great  chain  Which  hei^  bean  to  the  WestWIird.  The  trails 
during  the  remainder  of  the  4hy,  IbUoW^d  tea4r  te  iie  thfgb 
%ti^am  on  the  left,  Whieh  Was  ebi^BUdiAily  WiilM  in  betWlB^A 
high  roeky  htixAk.  We  halted  hr  ^^  Yi^l  bn  %  mie  by. 
stream. 

80th.— Our  journ^t  ^^^^V  ^^s  sh^.  Pftaiihg  bVfefr  a  hij^h 
ftlain,  Gta  whieh  wef^  sek^red  Medal's,  With  fnc^uent  beds  ef 
volcanic  rock  In  fragments  intei^i^sed  amon^  the  jgiiisa^ 
-grounds,  we  arrived  suddenly  on  the  terge  of  the  steep  iahd 
rocky  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  stl*eam  we  had  been  fellow, 
ing,  and  which  here  ran  directly  across  our  path,  emei^nj^ 
Tfom  the  mountains  on  the  right.  You  will  remark  that  thb 
country  is  abundantly  watered  witfi  large  streams,  which  poulr 
idown  from  the  neighboring  range. 

Tliese  streams  are  characterized  by  the  narrow  and  chasm- 
like valleys  in  which  they  run,  generally  sunk  a  thousand  Mt 
bel6w  the  plain.  At  the  verge  of  this  plain,  they  frequently 
tommence  in  vertical  precipices  of  basaltic  it)ck,  ^vA  Whioh 
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iMve  only  casual  places  at  which  they  can  be  enterad  Vy 
hones*  The  road  across  the  country,  which  would  otherwias 
be  very  good,  is  rendered  impracticable  for  wagoos  by  tfaeae 
streams*  There  is  another  tndl  among  the  mountaios,  usually 
Allowed  in  the  summer,  which  the  snows  now  compelled  us  to 
avoid ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this,  passing  neaser 
the  heads  of  these  streams,  would  affi>rd  a  much  better  road* 

At  such  places,  the  gun-carriage  was  unlimbered,  andseipa- 
rately  descended  by  hand.     Continuing  a  few  miles  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  we  encamped  early  in  an  open  bottom  among 
the  pines,  a  short  distance  below  a  lodge  of  Indians*     Heise, 
along  the  river  the  bluffs  present  escarpments  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height,  containing  strata  of  a  very  fine  poroe* 
lain  clay,  overlaid,  at  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  by 
a  massive  stratum  of  compact  basalt  <me  hundred  feet  in  thick« 
ness,  which  again  is  succeeded  above  by  other  strata  of  v(d- 
canic  rocks.     The  clay  strata  are  variously  colored,  some  of 
them  very  nearly  as  white  as  chalk,  and  very  fine-grained. 
Specimens  brought  from  these  have  been  subjected  to  micro- 
scopical examination  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  and 
are  considered  by  him  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
depositee  of  fiuviatile  infusoria  on  record.     While  they  abound 
in  genera  and  species  which  are  common  in  fresh  water,  but 
which  rarely  thrive  where  the  water  is  even  brackish,  not  one 
decidedly  marine  form  is  to  be  found  among  them ;  and  their 
fresh-water  origin  is  therefore  beyond  a  doubt.     It  is  equ^y 
certain  that  they  lived  and  died  at  the  situation  where  they 
-were  found,  as  they  could  scarcely  have  been  transported  by 
Tunning  waters  without  an  admixture  of  sandy  particles ;  from 
which,  however,  they  are  remarkably  free.     Fossil  infusoria 
of  a  fresh- water  origin  had  been  previously  detected  by  Mr- 
Bailey,  in  specimens  brought  by  Mr.  James  D.  Dana  from  the 
tertiary  formation  of  Oregon.     Most  of  the  species  in  those 
specimens  differed  so  much  from  those  now  living  and  known, 
that  he  was  led  to  infer  that  they  might  belong  to  extiiu^t 
species,  and  considered  them  also  as  affording  proof  of  an 
alteration,  in  the  formation  from  which  they  were  obtained,  of 
.fresh  and  salt-water  deoosites,  which,  common  enough   in 
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fiun>(»f ,  had  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  the  United  States 
Coming  evidently  from  a  locality  entirely  different,  our  speci* 
floens  show  yery  few  species  in  common  with  those  brought  by 
Mr.  Dana,  but  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  those  inhab- 
itHig  the  northeastern  states.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  from 
a  more  recent  deposite ;  but  the  presence  of  a  few  remarkable 
Ibrms  which  are  common  to  the  two  localities  renders  it  more 
probable  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  their  age. 

I  obtained  here  a  good  observation  of  an  emersion  of  the 
second  satellite ;  but  clouds,  which  rapidly  overspread  the  sky, 
prevented  the  usual  number  of  observations.  Those  which  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  are,  however,  good ;  and  give  for  the 
latitude  of  the  place  44^  35^  23^^  and  for  the  longitude  finom 
the  satellite  121o  10'  25^^ 
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1st. — ^A  short  distance  above  our  encampment,  we  crossea 
the  river,  which  was  thickly  lined  along  its  banks  with  ice. 
In  common  with  all  these  mountain-streams  the  water  was 
very  clear  and  the  current  swifl.  It  was  not  everywhere  ford- 
able,  and  the  water  was  three  or  four  feet  deep  at  our  crosnngy 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  wide.  As  was  frequently  the  case 
at  such  places,  one  of  the  mules  got  his  pack,  oonsistii^  oi 
iiugar,  thoroughly  wet,  and  turned  into  molasses.  One  of  the 
guides  informed  me  that  this  was  a  "  salmon. water,''  and 
pointed  out  several  ingeniously-contrived  places  to  catch  the 
fvah ;  among  the  pines  in  the  bottom  I  saw  an  immense  one, 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  A  steep  ascent  from  the  oppo* 
site  bank  delayed  us  again ;  and  as,  by  the  information  of  our 
guides,  grass  would  soon  become  very  scarce,  we  encamped 
on  the  height  of  land,  in  a  marshy  place  among  the  pines^ 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  grass.  We  (bund  here  a 
single  Nez  Perce  family,  who  had  a  very  handsome  horse  in 
their  drove,  which  we  endeavored  to  obtain  in  exchange  far  a 
good  oow ;  but  the  man  "  had  two  hearts^"  or,  rather,  he  had 
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0$^  iuul  Kii  wifb  had  another:  she  wanted  the  coiv,  bat  ft 
lb«E«i  the  hone  too  nrach  to  part  with  it.  These  people  attach 
jpeat  rtlvie  to  cattle,  with  which  they  are  endeavorifig  to  au^ 
fify  theiAselves. 

lld.-^n  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  the  nwnntain  peaks  tfaia 
mornhig  preaented  a  beautifnl  appearance,  the  snow  being  en^ 
tirely  ooTered  with  a  hise  of  rosy  gold.  We  travided  t&i^iy 
over  a  very  stony,  elevated  plain,  about  which  were  scattered 
vMar  and  pine,  and  encamped  on  another  branch  of  Fall  jrkeF. 
Wid  were  gradnally  ascending  to  a  more  elevated  regicR^ 
which  would  have  been  indicated  by  the  rapidly  ibcfe«Hig 
^[iftintities  of  anow  and  ice,  had  we  not  known  it  by  other 
tneana.  A  mikle,  ^hich  was  p4<^ed  with  our  cooAdng-ut^^ils^ 
wandered  off  among  the  pines  unperceiVed,  ^nd  several  tatkt 
were  sent  back  to  search  for  it. 

8d. — ^Leaving  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  with  the  party,  I  went  ahead 
with  the  howitzer  and  a  few  men,  in  order  to  gain  time,  as  our 
prepress  with  th^  gun  was  necessarily  slower.  The  country 
continued  the  same — ^vefy  stony,  with  cedar  and  pine  ;  and  we 
fOde  on  until  dlirk,  When  We  eri<mfhi$<$d  oh  It  Mll-^de  roVered 
#id)  "snoWf  Which  we  tised  to-nighl  ifer  Water,  fiid  We  Were  unf^ 
Me  t6  riBach  any  streanii. 

4th.-^-Our  fttilMU  h&d  takeb  the  b'a^k  track,  although  Hl 
gttkt  ttUftiber  Were  hobbled ;  find  We  Were  cohsequeMy  d^« 
Iftyed  ubtil  nodti.  Shortly  afleir  we  had  leil  tMs  etifcatn^ent> 
ilie  ixiountain  trail  fVom  the  D&lled  jolted  that  on  Which  we 
wisre  traveling.  After  pas^ii^  for  several  'miles  orer  an  arte- 
faliaia  plain,  the  ti^il  entered  h  beautiful  pine  forest,  thtough 
which  We  traveled  for  several  hoXkf^ ;  ^  about  '4  o'clock  de- 
Miiaded  intb  tb^  valley  of  Another  large  brahch,  oU  the  bottom 
6i  which  Were  spfiiceis  of  o^pen  pihes,  with  bccasional  meadows 
)df  good  grk^)  in  6ne  of  whfeh  We  encaniped.  The  stieam  19 
Ve^  swift  atfd  deefr,  and  itbcyot  40  feet  wide,  iii§d  n^rly  half 
frMsen  ttVer.  Aihrning  th^  tfihtter  h&te,  at^  krdieis  i40  feet 
high,  Uld  bver  three  ^et  in  dibftietidr.     Wib  had  to-nighl  tbft 

ntre  i^t  ^%  lunar  rainbow. 

t5ifh.-^T^day  tbfe  country  wla^  all  pine  ibrei^,  iind  beautliM 
W«iither  miM  dur  jdumey  d^Ilghtfbl.    It  lUM  ^  %tok  H 


Kbcft  {or  i^ter  clothes ;  and  the  snow,  which  lay  everywhere 
iii^^tches  ^t^ugh  ^e  forest,  wias  melliRg  rapidly.  After  tst 
fbw  hovril'  ride,  we  came  upon  a  fine  stream  in  the  midst  of 
ihe  fe^rest,  which  proved  to  be  the  principal  hranch  of  the  iPaH 
riv^r.  ft  wa^  occasionally  !200  feet  widl^-^-sonietinies  narrows 
ed  Id  00  feet — the  Waters  very  dear,  and  frequently  deep-. 
We  'Ascended  aloi^  the  river,  which  sonletinies  preseilM  iriieeti 
of 'foaming  cascadeis — its  banks  occasibhally  blablt^ned  with 
masses  of  scoriated  rock— and  found  a  ^ood  ehcafnpment  xfA 
th6  Verge  of  open  bottom,  which  had  beeh  ah  old  cumping. 
ground  of  the  Cayuse  Indians;  A  great  number  of  deer-hom 
were  lying  about,  indicating  game  in  the  neighborhood.  !%<§ 
timbigr  was  uniformly  large,  some  of  the  pines  meiasuring  ^ 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  12  to  13  feet  at  sfi 
feet  above. 

In  all  our  journeying,  we  had  ne'^er  traveled  through  a  cbtmi 
try  lirhere  ihe  rivers  Were  so  aboucidltig  m  ftills ;  and  the  name 
of  this  stream  is  singularly  characteristic.  At  every  placid 
where  we  come  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river,  is  heard  the 
roaririg  of  Iblls.  The  rock  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
th^  ledge  oVer  whfdi  it  falls,  is  a  scoriated  basalt,  with  a  brigWt 
metallic  fracture.  The  stream  g;o6s  over  in  one  dear  pitchj 
succeeded  by  h  Naming  cataract  of  several  hundred  yards; 
Ih  a  little  bottom  above  the  Iklh,  a  Miniali  %treath  discharges  ihtb 
afi  tniUmhair,  and  disappears  beloW. 

We  made  an  eariy  encampment,  and  fn  the  course  of  th6 
•Venihg  Mr.  JPitzimtrick  joined  us  heife  with  the  loSl  mttle* 
Our  )<)dge-i)olies  Were  nearly  Woi'n  out,  and  we  found  here  a 
bimdsome  set,  leaning  againdt  one  of  the  trees,  very  white, 
Mkl  cleanly  scraped.  Had  the  owners  been  here.  We  would 
hiivb  purchased  them ;  but  as  they  Were  not,  we  merely  lefl 
tbe  old  ones  in  their  place,  with  a  ismall  <q[uantity  of  tobacco. 

6th.; — ^The  ttiorning  Was  firdsty  and  dear.  We  t^ntinued  up 
the  stream  on  undulating  finest  ground,  over  which  there  Wa^ 
!i6lKtt6ited  nifueh  falimg  timber.  We  met  here  a  village  of  Neik 
Perce  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  coming  down  from  the 
rtiomitalns,  tad  had  with  them  fiile  bands  of  horses.  With  them 
iHM  -k  fbw  Bndte  Indians  ^f  the  rbot-tfigging  specif.    PikaH 
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the  forast  we  emerged  into  an  ojpea  valley  ten  or  twrive  mUm 
videytarough  which  the  stream  was  flowing  tranquilly^  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  feet  broad,  with  occasional  islandst 
bordered  with  fine  broad  bottoms.  Crossing  the  river, 
here  issues  from  a  great  mountain  ridge  on  the  right,  we  coa^ 
tinued  up  the  southern  and  smaller  branch  over  a  level  ooun. 
try,  consisting  of  fine  meadow-land,  alternating  with  piso  Cr- 
ests, and  encamped  on  it  early  in  the  evening.  A  wsisca  suo- 
shine  made  the  day  pleasant. 

7th. — To-day  we  had  good  traveling  ground,  the  trail  lead- 
ing sometimes  over  rather  sandy  soils  in  the  pine  forest,  aad 
sometimes  over  meadow-land  along  the  stream.  The  gr«U 
beauty  of  the  country  in  summer  constantly  suggested  itself 
to  our  imaginations ;  and  even  now  we  found  it  beautiful,  as 
we  rode  along  these  meadows,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
wide.  The  rich  soil  and  excellent  water,  surrounded  by  no- 
ble forests,  make  a  picture  that  would  delight  the  eye  of  a 
farmer. 

I  observed  to-night  an  occultation  of  a  Geminorum  ;  which, 
although  at  the  bright  limb  of  the  moon,  appears  to  give  a  very 
good  result,  that  has  been  adopted  for  the  longitude.  The  oc- 
cultation, observations  of  satellites,  and  our  position  deduced 
from  daily  surveys  with  the  compass,  agree  remarkably  wdl 
together,  and  mutually  support  and  strengthen  each,  other. 
The  latitude  of  the  camp  is  43^  3(K  36^^ ;  and  longitude,  de- 
duced  from  the  occultation,  121^  33^  5(K^. 

6th. — ^To-day  we  crossed  the  last  branch  of  tjne  Fall  riv^, 
issuing,  like  all  the  others  we  had  crossed,  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  from  the  mountains.  Our  direction  was  a  little  east 
of  south,  the  trail  leading  constantly  through  pine  forests.  The 
soil  was  generally  bare,  consisting,  in  greater  part,  of  a  y^. 
lowish- white  pumice-stone,  producing  varieties  of  magnificent 
pines,  but  not  a  blade  of  grass ;  and  to-night  our  horses  were 
obliged  to  do  without  fix)d,  and  use  snow  for  water.  These 
pines  are  remarkable  for  the  red  color  of  the  bolls ;  and  ame«g 
them  occurs  a  species  of  which  the  Indians  had  informed  me 
when  leaving  the  Dalles.  The  unusual  size  of  the  cone  (16  or 
16  inches  long)  had  attracted  their  attentkui ;  and  they  poiJiled 
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il  out  to  itie  among  the  ouiiosities  of  the  oountiy.  Thej  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  larice  diameter  than  their  height, 
whiob  usually  averages  only  aoout  120  feet.  The  leaflets  are 
0hort-*-only  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  five  in  a  sheath ;  the 
bark  of  a  red  color. 

Qth**— The  trail  leads  always  through  splendid  pine  forests. 
Crossing  dividing  grounds  by  a  very  fine  road,  we  descended 
•Tery  gently  towards  the  south.  The  weather  was  pleasant, 
and  we  halted  late.  The  soil  was  very  much  like  that  of  yes- 
terday ;  and  on  the  surface  of  a  hill  near  our  encampmenti 
were  displayed  beds  of  pumice-stone ;  but  the  soil  produced 
no  grass,  and  again  the  animals  fared  badly. 

10th. — ^The  country  began  to  improve ;  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  we  reached  a  spring  of  cold  water  on  the  edge  of  a  sa^ 
Tannah,  or  grassy  meadow,  which  our  guides  infi>rmed  us  wqs 
an  arm  of  the  Tlamath  lake ;  and  a  few  miles  further  we  en« 
tered  upon  an  extensive  meadow,  or  lake  of  grass,  surrounded 
by  timbered  mountains.  This  was  the  Tlamath  lake.  It  wais 
a  picturesque  and  beautiful  spot,  and  rendered  more  attractive 
to  us  by  the  abundant  and  excellent  grass,  which  our  animals, 
afler  traveling  through  pine  forests,  so  much  needed ;  but  the 
broad  sheet  of  water  which  constitutes  a  lake  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Overlooking  it,  immediately  west,  were  several  snowy  knobs^ 
belonging  to  what  we  have  considered  a  branch  of  the  Cascade 
range.  A  low  point,  covered  with  pines,  made  out  into  the 
lake,  which  afforded  us  a  good  place  for  an  encampment,  and 
for  the  security  of  our  horses,  which  were  guarded  in  view  on 
the  open  meadow.  The  character  of  courage  and  hostility  at- 
tributed to  the  Indians  in  this  quarter  induced  more  than  usual 
precaution ;  and,  seeing  smokes  rising  from  the  middle  of  the 
lake  (or  savannah)  and  along  the  opposite  shores,  I  directed 
ihe  howitzer  to  be  fired.  It  was  the  first  time  our  guides  had 
'^een  it  discharged ;  and  the  bursting  of  the  shell  at  a  distance, 
which  was  something  like  the  second  fire  of  the  gun,  amazed 
and  bewildered  them  with  delight.  It  inspired  them  with  tri- 
umphant  feelings ;  but  on  the  camps  at  a  distance  the  efiTeo 
was  different,  for  the  smokes  in  the  lake  and  on  the  shores  im 
mediately  disappeared. 
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Tbe  point  oh  which  we  were  encamped  foittts,  with  lht»-«^ 
posite  eastern  shore,  a  narrow  neck,  connecting  the  body  of 
the  lake  with  a  deep  cove  or  bay  which  receives  the  [Hrincipal 
affluent  stream,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  which  the  watel* 
(or  rather  ice)  was  at  this  time  dispersed  in  shallow  pobls^ 
Among  the  grass,  and  scattered  over  the  prairie  lake^  appeared 
to  be  similar  marshes.  It  is  simply  a  shallow  basin,  wlneh,  !bi* 
a  short  period  iat  the  time  of  melting  snows,  is  covered  with 
water  from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  but  this  probably  so^ 
runs  off,  and  leaves  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  gireen  sa*- 
vannah,  through  the  midst  of  which  the  river  Tlamath,  which 
flows  to  the  ocean,  winds  its  way  to  the  outlet  oh  the  s6u& 
Western  side. 

11th. — No  rndiarts  made  their  appearance,  and  I  determine 
to  ]f>ay  them  a  visit.  Accordingly  the  jpeople  wfe're  gathered 
together,  and  we  rode  out  towards  the  vi!!ffge  in  the  midd}6 
of  the  lake  which  one  of  our  guides  had  previously  visited*. 
It  could  not  be  directly  approached,  as  a  large  part  of  the  lakd 
appeared  a  marsh ;  and  there  *were  sheets  of  ice  among  th6 
grass  on  which  our  horses  could  not  keep  thdr  footing.  W6 
therefore  followed  the  guide  for  a  considerable  distance  aionj| 
the  forest ;  and  then  turned  off  towards  the  village,  which  wfe 
soon  began  to  see  was  a  few  large  huts,  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  collected  the  Indians.  When  we  had  arrived  within  harf 
a  mile  of  the  village,  two  persoiis  were  seen  advancing  to  meet 
us ;  and,  to  please  the  fancy  of  onr  guides,  we  ranged  our- 
selves into  Sa  long  line,  riding  abreast,  Whife  they  galloped 
ahead  to  meet  the  strangers. 

We  were  surprised,  oh  riding  tip,  to  find  orro  of  them  a  wo- 
man, having  never  before  known  a  squaw  to  take  any  part  ia 
the  business  of  war.  They  wefe  the  village  chief  and  his  wifb, 
Who,  in  excitement  arid  alarm  at  the  unusual  event  and  appear- 
ance, had  coihe  out  to  meet  their  ifate  tbgether.  The  chief 
Was  a  very  prepossessing  Indian,  With  handsome  features,  and 
a  singularly  sofl  and  agrecfable  voice — so  remarkable  as  to 
attract  general  notice. 

The  huts  Were  grouped  together  oh  the  bank  of  this  river 
which,  from  being  spread  out  in  a  shallow  maiiHh  at  the  uppo^ 
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^d  of  th«  \ukhi  Wfts  6ollect^  here  into  a  single  sti^Mft.  l*hM^ 
^vere  large  round  huts,  perhaps  20  feet  in  diametel*,  witn 
rounded  tops,  on  which  was  the  door  by  which  they  descend^ 
ed  into  the  interior.  Withih,  they  were  supported  by  posti 
and  beams. 

Almost  like  plants,  these  people  seem  to  have  adapted  theiiii 
lielves  to  the  toil,  and  to  be  growing  on  what  the  immediate 
locality  afibrded.     Their  only  subsistence  at  the  time  appear- 
ed to  be  a  small  fish,  great  quantities  of  which,  that  had  heed 
bmoked  and  dried,  were  suspended  on  strings  about  the  lodge. 
Heaps  of  straw  were  lying  around ;  and  their  residence  in  th($ 
midst  of  grass  and  rilsheis  hhd  taught  them  a  jf^eculiar  skill  in 
Converting  this  material  to  Useful  purposed.    Theii*  ilhoei^  Werd 
ttiade  of  dtraw  or  gra^.  Which  iSeeitted  well  adapted  fcr  d 
snowy  country ;  and  the  women  wore  on  their  head^  a  eloselyi 
woven  basket,  #hrch  made  a  very  good  cap.     Among  othet 
things,  Were  party-colored  mats  about  four  feet  square,  ivhicft 
We  purchased  to  lay  on  the  dnow  under  our  blankets,  and  td 
use  for  table-cloths. 

Numbers  of  singuldr-lookii^  d(^,  feseihbling  WolVe^^  #erd 
sitting  on  the  tops  of  the  huts ;  and  of  these  we  purchased  d 
young  one,  which,  after  its  biithplace.  Was  hamed  Tlamath: 
The  language  spoken  by  thede  Indians  i^  different  from  thai 
of  the  Shoshonee  and  Oolun^bia  RiVer  tHbes ;  and  Otherwise 
than  by  signs  they  cannot  utiderstand  each  other.  They  mad^ 
lis  comprehend  that  they  were  at  #Ar  Irith  the  people  who 
lived  to  the  southward  and  to  the  eastward ;  but  I  coUld  obtaitt 
from  them  no  certain  information.  The  river  oh  which  they 
live  enters  the  Cascade  mountains  on  th^  Western  ^ide  of  thift 
lake,  and  breaks  through  them  by  a  passage  impracticable  fbf 
travelers ;  but  over  the  mountains,  to  the  horthward,  ails  passed 
which  present  no  other  obstaclie  than  in  the  almost  impienetra^ 
ble  forests.  Unlike  any  Indians  We  had  previously  seen^  these 
wore  shells  in  their  noses.  We  returned  to  our  camp,  aftef 
remaining  here  an  hour  oi*  two,  accompanied  by  a  numbeir  of 
Indians. 

•  Irfc  order  to  recruit  a  little  the  strength  of  our  animals,  and 
Mian  fiome  acquaintance  with  the  lociality,  we  tenlained  bMH 
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tofr  the  remainder  of  the  day.  By  obaervaiion,  tlie  latitttde  ef 
the  camp  was  42^  50^  5V^,  and  the  diameter  of  the  lake,  or 
meadow,  as  has  been  intimated,  about  20  miles.  It  is  a  -pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  spot,  and,  under  the  hand  of  cultivatioay 
might  become  a  little  paradise.  Game  is  found  in  the  forest, 
timbered  and  snowy  mountains  skirt  it,  and  fertility  character- 
izes it.  Situated  near  the  heads  of  three  rivers,  and  on  the4iBe 
of  inland  communication  with  California,  and  near  to  lagans 
noted  for  treachery,  it  will  naturally,  in  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  of  Oregon,  become  a  point  for  military  occupatioii 
and  settlement. 

From  Tiamath  lake,  the  further  continuation  of  our  voyags 
anumed  a  character  of  discovery  and  exploration,  which,  firom 
the  Indians  here,  we  could  obtain  no  information  to  direct,  and 
where  the  imaginary  maps  of  the  country,  instead  of  assisting, 
exposed  us  to  8uf!ering  and  defeat.  In  our  journey  across  the 
desert,  Mary's  lake,  and  the  famous  Buenaventura  river,  wece 
two  points  on  which  I  relied  to  recruit  the  animals  and  repose 
the  party.  Forming,  agreeably  to  the  best  maps  in  my  pos- 
session,  a  connected  water*llne  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  I  felt  no  other  anxiety  than  to  pass  saf<^ 
across  the  intervening  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Buenaventura, 
where,  in  the  softer  climate  of  a  more  southern  latitude,  our 
horses  might  find  grass  to  sustain  them,  and  ourselves  be  shd* 
tered  from  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  from  the  inhospitable  des- 
ert. The  guides  who  had  conducted  us  thus  far  on  our  jour- 
ney were  about  to  return ;  and  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  obtain 
others  to  lead  us,  even  for  a  few  days,  in  the  direction  (east) 
which  we  wished  to  go.  The  chief  to  whom  I  applied  alleged 
the  want  of  horses,  and  the  snow  on  the  mountains  across 
which  our  course  would  carry  us,  and  the  sickness  of  his  fiuni- 
ly,  as  reasons  for  refusing  to  go  with  us. 

12th. — This  morning  the  camp  was  thronged  with  Tiamath 
Indians  from  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  lake  ;  but,  knowing 
the  treacherous  disposition  which  is  a  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  Indians  south  of  the  Columbia,  the  camp  was  kept  con- 
stantly on  its  guard.  I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  dtsasteto 
which  Smith  and  other  travelers  had  met  with  in  this  ooonHgri 
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and  therefore  was  equally  vigilant  in  guarding  against  treache> 
ry  and  violence. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  had  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Indians,  in  a  few  days'  traveling  we  should  reach 
another  lai^  water,  probably  a  lake,  which  they  indicated  ex* 
actly  in  the  course  we  were  about  to  pursue.  We  struck  our 
tents  at  10  o'clock,  and  crossed  the  lake  in  a  nearly  east  di^ 
lection,  where  it  has  the  least  extension-— the  breadth  of  the 
'^arm  being  here  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  There  were 
ponds  of  ice,  with  but  little  grass,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  pack-animals  across,  which 
^11  frequently,  and  could  not  get  up  with  their  loads,  unassist- 
ed. The  morning  was  very  unpleasant,  snow  falling  at  inter- 
rals  in  large  flakes,  and  the  sky  dark.  In  about  two  hours  we 
0UC€seeded  in  getting  the  animals  over ;  and,  after  traveling 
another  hour  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  we  turned  up 
into  a  cove  where  there  was  a  sheltered  place  among  the  tim- 
ber, with  good  grass,  and  encamped.  The  Indians,  who  had 
accompanied  us  so  far,  returned  to  their  village  on  the  south- 
t^astem  shore*  Among  the  pines  here,  I  noticed  some  five  or 
six  feet  in  diameter. 

Idth. — The  night  has  been  cold ;  the  peaks  around  the  lake 
gleam  out  brightly  in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  thermometer  is 
at  zero.  We  continued  up  the  hollow  formed  by  a  small  afflu- 
ent to  the  lake,  and  immediately  entered  an  open  pine  for- 
est on  the  mountain.  The  way  here  was  sometimes  obstructed 
by  fallen  trees,  and  the  snow  was  four  to  twelve  inches  deep. 
The  mules  at  the  gun  pulled  heavily,  and  walking  was  a  little 
laborious.  In  the  midst  of  the  wood,  we  heard  the  sound  of 
galloping  horses,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  our  Tlamath  chief  with  several  Indians.  He 
seemed  to  have  found  his  conduct  inhospitable  in  letting  the 
strangers  depart  without  a  guide  through  the  snow,  and  had 
come,  with  a  few  others,  to  pilot  us  a  day  or  two  on  the  way. 
After  traveling  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  forest  for 
about  four  hours,  we  reached  a  considerable  stream,  with  a 
Border  of  good  grass  ;  and  here,  by  the  advice  of  our  guides, 
ipra  eooamped.    It  is  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  two  to  fou| 
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feet  deep,  th^  water  clear,  with  some  current ;  and,  according 
to  the  information  of  our  Indians,  is  the  principal  affluent  to  the 
lake,  and  the  head.water  of  the  Tlamath  river. 

A  very  clear  sky  enabled  ine  to  obtain  here  to-night  good 
observations,  including  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite  of 
Jupiter,  which  gave  for  the  long.  121<3  2(K  42^^  and  for  th« 
lat.  ATP  hV  26^' .  This  emersion  coincides  remarkably  well 
with  the  result  obtained  from  an  occultation  at  the  encampment 
of  December  7th  to  8th,  1843 ;  from  which  place,  the  line  of 
ouir  survey  gives  hxk  easting  of  13  miles.  The  day's  journey 
Was  12  miles. 

14th. — Our  road  was  oVer  k  broad  nmuhtain,  and  We  rode 
seven  hours  in  a  thick  snow-stonh,  always  through  pine  forests^ 
when  we  came  doWii  upon  the  he&d-waters  of  another  strean^ 
on  which  ther^  was  gVass.  The  sttoW  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
and  only  the  high  swamp-gi'dss  appeared  above;  The  Indiima 
were  thinly  clad,  and  I  had  reiharked  during  the  day  that  diey 
suffered  from  cold.  This  evening  they  told  me  that  the  snow, 
was  getting  too  deep  on  the  mountiain,  and  I  could  not  indued 
Ihem  to  go  any  farther.  The  stream  We  had  struck  issued 
from  the  mountain  in  an  easterly  direction,  turning  to  thd 
touthward  a  short  distance  below;  and,  drawing  its  course 
upon  the  ground,  they  madd  us  comprehend  that  it  pursued  itd 
way  for  a  l(H)g  distance  in  that  dii^ction,  uniting  with  man^ 
other  streams,  and  gradually  becoming  a  great  riv^r^  With* 
out  the  subsequent  information,  which  confirmed  the  opinion^ 
We  became  immediately  satisfied  that  this  water  formed  the 
principal  stream  of  the  SacramenUi  Hitef)  ahd^  consequently, 
that  Uiis  main  affluent  of  the  bky  of  Sai^  Franoisc6  had  itk 
source  within  the  limits  of  thife  United  States^  and  q>po6ite  ii 
tributary  to  the  Columbia,  and  lie^r  th^  head  ot  the  Tlaiiiatk 
river,  which  goes  to  the  o6ean  north  of  42®,  atid  within  tbd 
United  States. 

15th. — A  present,  consisting  of  useful  goods,  afforded  muck 
Satisfaction  to  our  guides ;  atid,  showing  them  the  national 
Hag,  I  explained  that  it  ireis  a  symbol  of  otir  nation ;  and  they 
togaged  always  to  receive  it  ki  a  friendly  manner.  The  chief 
tioftited  ibtit  a  dourse*,  by  foIlbwin|f  wkich  we  would  ai9iV«  M 


the  big  water,  where  no  more  snow  was  to  be  found.  Trardf 
ing  in  a  direction  N.  60^  £.  by  compass,  which  the  Indiaqe 
informed  me  would  avoid  a  bad  mountain  to  the  rights  we 
crossed  the  Sacramento  where  it  turned  to  the  southward,  and 
entered  a  grassy  level  plain — a  smaller  Grand  Rond ;  fix>Kn 
the  lower  end  of  which  the  river  issued  into  an  inviting  country 
pf  low  rolling  hills.  Crossing  a  hard- frozen  swamp  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Rond,  we  entered  again  the  pine  forest,  in 
which  very  deep  snow  made  our  traveling  slow  and  laborious. 
We  were  slowly  but  gradually  ascending  a  mountain ;  and, 
afler  a  hard  journey  of  seven  hours,  we  came  to  some  naked 
places  among  the  timber,  where  a  few  tufls  of  gr^ss  showed 
above  the  snow,  on  the  side  of  a  hollow ;  and  here  we  encamped, 
pvir  coWy  which  every  day  got  poorer,  was  killed  here,  but  the 
meat  was  rather  tough. 

16th. — We  traveled  this  morning  through  snow  about  three 

ieet  deep,  which,  being  crusted,  very  much  cut  the  feet  pf  ovlt 

^imals.      The  mountain   still  gradually  rose;    we  Gros8e4 

several  spring  heads  covered  with  quaking  asp ;  otherwise  i| 

was  all  pine  forest.     The   air  was  dark  witlj  falling  snow, 

which  everywhere  weighed  down  the  trees.     The  depths  pf  th^ 

forest  were  profoundly  still  |  and  below,  we  scarcely  felt  a  br^at|i 

of  the  wind  which  whirled  the  snow  through  their  branches. 

I  found  that  it  required  some  exertion  of  constancy  to  adl^ere 

steadily  to  one  course  through  the  woods,  when  we  were  un^ 

certain  how  far  the  forest  extended,  or  what  lay  beyond ;  and, 

on  account  of  our  animals,  it  would  be  bad  to  spend  another 

night  on  the  mountain.     Towards  noon  the  forest  looked  clear 

ahead,  appearing  suddenly  to  terminate  ;  and  beyond  a  certain 

point  we  could  see  no  trees.     Riding  rapidly  ahead  to  this 

9pot,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  vertical  and  rocky 

Wall  of  the  n>ountain.     At  our  feet — more  than  a  thousand 

&et  below — we  looked  into  a  green  prairie  country,  in  which 

a  beautiful  lake,  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  was  spread  along 

the  foot  of  the  mountains,  its  shores  bordered  with  green  grass. 

Just  then  the  sun  broke  out  among  the  clouds,  and  illumiuated 

t|ie  country  below,  while  around  us  the  storm  raged  fiercely. 

liiQt  ft  psiTticl^  pf  ioe  w«i  tq  b^  «^^  on  the  lake,  or  mow  o& 
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ili  bordera,  and  all  was  l&e  summer  or  spring.  The  glow  of 
the  aun  in  tiie  valley  below  brightened  up  our  hearts  with  sod* 
den  pleasure  ;  and  we  made  the  woods  ring  with  joyful  shouts 
to  those  behind ;  and  gradually,  as  each  came  up,  he  stopped 
to  enjoy  the  unexpected  scene.  Shivering  on  snow  diree  fee: 
deep,  and  stiffening  in  a  cold  north  wind,  we  exclaimed  at  once 
that  the  names  of  Summer  Lake  and  Winter  Ridge  shonld  be 
applied  to  these  two  proximate  places  of  such  sudden  and  vio^ 
lent  contrast. 

We  were  now  immediately  on  the  verge  of  the  ^rest  land, 
in  which  we  had  been  traveling  so  many  days ;  and,  looking 
ferward  to  the  east,  scarce  a  tree  was  to  be  seen.  Viewed 
from  our  elevation,  the  face  of  the  country  exhibited  only 
rocks  and  grass,  and  presented  a  region  in  which  the  artemisia 
became  the  principal  wood,  furnishing  to  its  scattered  inhabi- 
tants fuel  for  their  fires,  building  material  for  their  huts,  and 
shelter  for  the  small  game  which  ministers  to  their  hunger 
and  nakedness.  Broadly  marked  by  the  boundary  at  the 
mountain  wall,  and  immediately  below  us,  were  the  first 
waters  of  that  Great  Interior  Basin  which  has  the  Wahsatch 
and  Bear  River  mountains  for  its  eastern,  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  for  its  western  rim  ;  and  the  edge  of  which  we  had 
entered  upwards  of  three  months  before,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake* 

When  we  had  sufficiently  admired  the  scene  below,  we  be- 
gan to  think  about  descending,  which  here  was  impossible,  and 
we  turned  towards  the  north,  traveling  always  along  the  rocky 
wall.  We  continued  on  for  four  or  five  miles,  making  ine£ 
fectual  attempts  at  several  places ;  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  down  at  one  which  was  extremei^  difficult  of  descent! 
Night  had  closed  in  before  the  foremost  reached  the  bottom, 
and  it  was  dark  before  we  all  found  ourselves  together  in  the 
valley.  There  were  three  or  four  half-dead  dry  cedar-trees 
on  the  shore,  and  those  who  first  arrived  kindled  bright  fires  to 
light  on  the  others.  One  of  the  mules  rolled  over  and  over 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  into  a  ravine,  but  recovered  himself 
without  any  other  injury  than  to  his  pack ;  and  the  howitzer 
was  left  midway  the  mountain  until  morning.  By  observatioOy 
tho  latitude  of  this  encampment  is  43^  57^  33^'.     It  delayiBi 
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lis  umil  near  noon  the  next  day  to  reoover  ounelves  and  pat 
every  thing  in  order ;  and  we  made  only  a  short  camp  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  which,  in  the  summer  tempera- 
ture  we  enjoyed  to-day,  justified  the  name  we  had  given  it. 
Our  course  would  have  taken  us  to  the  other  shore,  and  over 
the  highlaods  heyond ;  hut  I  distrusted  the  appearance  of  the 
couBlry,  and  decided  to  follow  a  plainly-beaten  Indian  trail 
leading  along  this  side  of  the  lake.  We  were  now  in  a  country 
where  the  scarcity  of  water  and  of  grass  makes  traveling  dan« 
gerous,  and  great  caution  was  necessary. 

18th.— We  continued  on  the.  trail  along  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  lake  and  the  high  rocky  wall,  from  which  we 
had  looked  down  two  days  before.  Almost  every  half  mile  we 
ccQsaed  a  little  spring,  or  stream  of  pure  cold  water,  and  the 
grass  was  certainly  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  the  early  spring. 
From  the  white  efflorescence  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we 
were  enabled  to  judge  that  the  water  was  impure,  like  that  of 
lakes  we  subsequently  found,  but  the  mud  prevented  us  from 
approaching  it.  We  encamped  near  the  eastern  point  of  the 
lake,  where  there  appeared  between  the  hills  a  broad  and  low 
connecting  hollow  with  the  country  beyond.  Frmn  a  rocky 
hill  in  the  rear,  I  could  see,  marked  out  by  a  line  of  yellow 
dried  grass,  the  bed  of  a  stream,  which  probably  connected  the 
lake  with  other  waters  in  the  spring. 

The  observed  latitude  of  this  encampment  is  42^  ASf  ZV\ 

19th. — ^After  twoliours'  ride  in  an  easterly  direction,  through 
a  low  country,  the  high  ridge  with  pine  forest  still  to  our  right; 
and  a  rocky  and  bald  but  lower  one  on  the  left,  we  reached  a 
considerable  fresh-water  stream,  which  issues  from  the  piny 
mountains.  So  far  as  we  had  been  able  to  judge,  between  this 
stream  and  the  lake  we  had  crossed  dividing  grounds,  and  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  connection,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  impure  condition  of  the  lake  water. 

The  rapid  stream  of  pure  water,  roaring  along  between 
eanks  overhung  with  aspens  and  willows,  was  a  refreshing  and 
unexpected  sight ;  and  we  followed  down  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  brought  us  soon  into  a  marsh,  or  dry  lake, 
farmed  by  Uie  expanding  waters  of  the  stream*    It  was  ooveiw 
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pd  with  high  veeds  and  rusheoi  and  large  patches  of  ^lomid 
had  been  turned  up  by  the  squaws  in  digging  for  roots,  as  if  a 
farmer  had  been  preparing  the  land  for  grain.  I  could  not 
aucceed  in  finding  the  plant  fi>r  which  they  had  been  digg^iiig* 
There  were  frequent  trails,  and  fresh  tracks  of  Indians ;  and, 
frorn  th^  abundant  signs  visible,  the  black-tailed  hare  appeals 
|o  be  numerous  here.  It  was  evident  that,  in  other  seasonsp 
this  place  iras  a  sheet  of  water.  Crossing  this  marsh  towards 
the  eastern  hills,  and  passing  over  a  bordering  plain  of  heavy 
sands,  covered  with  artemisia}  we  eacamped  before  sundoii^ 
on  the  Preekf  which  here  was  very  small,  having  lost  its  water 
In  the  YParshy  grounds.  We  found  here  tolerably  good  grass* 
The  wind  to-night  was  high,  and  we  had  no  longer  our  hu^ 
pine  fireS)  bMt  were  driven  to  our  old  resource  of  small  dried 
>(^iUows  and  artemisia.  About  12  inilea  ahead,  the  valley  ap 
pears  to  be  closed  ii^  by  a  high,  dark-looking  ridge. 

30th- — Traveling  for  a  few  hours  down  the  stream  this 
liioming,  we  turned  the  point  of  a  hill  on  our  left,  and  came 
^Vlddenly  in  sight  of  another  and  much  larger  lake,  which, 
alopg  its  eastern  shore,  was  closely  bordered  by  the  high  black 
lidge  whipb  walled  it  in  by  a  precipitous  face  on  this  side. 
Throughout  this  region  the  face  of  the  country  is  characterized 
t)y  these  precipices  of  black  volcanic  rock,  generally  enclosing 
the  valleys  of  streams,  and  frequently  terminating  the  hills. 
O&en,  iQ  the  course  of  our  journey,  we  would  he  tempted  to 
pontinue  our  road  up  the  gentle  ascent  of  a  sloping  hill,  which, 
(It  the  summit,  would  terminate  abruptly  in  a  black  precipice 
Spread  out  over  a  length  of  20  miles,  the  lake,  when  we  first 
came  in  view,  presented  a  handsome  sheet  of  water,  and  I 
gave  to  it  the  name  pf  Lake  Abert,  in  honor  of  the  chief  of 
the  corps  to  which  I  belonged.     The  fresh-water  stream  we 
))ad  folloived  emptied  into  the  lake  by  a  little  fall ;  and  I  was 
doubtful  for  a  moment  whether  to  go  on,  or  encamp  at  this 
place.     The  miry  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  did 
not  allow  us  to  examine  the  water  conveniently,  and,  being 
now  on  the  bprders  of  a  desert  country,  we  were  moving  cau- 
tiously.    It  was,  however,  still  early  m  the  day,  and  1  ooo. 
linued  on  (rusting  either  that  the  water  would  be  drinkablD 
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or  that  we  should  find  some  little  spring  from  the  hiU-sida.  We 
were  following  an  Indian  trail  which  led  along  the  steep  rocky 
precipice — a  black  ridge  along  the  western  shore  holding  out 
no  prospect  whatever.  The  white  efflorescences  which  lined 
the  shore  like  a  bank  of  snow,  and  the  disagreeable  odor  which 
^led  the  air  as  soon  as  we  came  near,  informed  us  too  plainly 
that  the  water  belonged  to  one  of  those  fetid  salt  lakes  which 
are  common  in  this  region.  We  continued  until  late  in  the 
evening  to  work  along  the  rocky  shore,  i»ut,  as  often  after- 
«rards,  the  dry,  inhospitable  rock  deceived  us ;  and,  halting  on 
the  lake,  we  kindled  up  fires  to  guide  those  who  were  Btrag« 
gling  along  behind.  We  tried  the  water,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  drink  it,  and  most  of  the  people  to-night  lay  down  without 
eating  ;  but  some  of  us,  who  had  always  a  great  reluctance  to 
close  the  day  without  supper,  dug  holes  along  the  shore,  and 
obtained  water,  which,  being  filtered,  was  sufilciently  palata* 
ble  to  be  used,  but  still  retained  much  of  its  nauseating 
taste.  There  was  very  little  grass  for  the  animals,  the  shore 
being  lined  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  chenopodiaceous  shrubs^ 
which  burned  with  a  quick  bright  flame,  and  made  our  firewood. 
.  The  next  morning  we  had  scarcely  traveled  two  hours  along 
die  shore,  when  we  reached  a  place  where  the  mountains  made 
a  bay,  leaving  at  their  feet  a  low  bottom  around  the  lake. 
Here  we  found  numerous  hillocks  covered  with  rushes,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  deep  hoIes>  or  springs,  of  pure  water ; 
and  the  bottom  was  covered  with  grass,  which,  although  of  a 
salt  and  unwholesome  quality,  and  mixed  with  saline  efflo- 
rescences, was  still  abundant,  and  made  a  good  halting-place 
to  recruit  our  animals,  and  we  accordingly  encamped  here  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  rode  ahead  several  miles  to  as- 
certain if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  water-course  entering 
tiie  lake,  but  found  none,  the  hills  preserving  their  dry  charac- 
ter, and  the  shore  of  the  lake  sprinkled  with  the  same  white 
powdery  substance,  and  covered  with  the  same  shrubs.  There 
were  flocks  of  ducks  on  the  lake,  and  firequent  tracks  of  In- 
dians along  the  shore,  where  the  grass  had  been  recently  burnt 
by  their  fires. 

We  ascended  the  bordering  mountain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  vaof^ 
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perfeolTiawoftkelakei in sketohingka  figure:  hills Mrcq^ eo 
tirel J  aiomid  its  basin,  from  which  the  waters  have  no  outlflt. 

2ad.^-To^la3r  we  left  this  fcrbidding  lake.  In^mssaUe 
looky  ridges  barred  our  progress  to  the  eastward,  and  I  aoeoid- 
ingly  bore  off  towards  the  south,  oyer  an  extensive  sage^i^aln. 
At  a  ooosiderable  distance  ahead,  and  a  little  on  our  left,  was 
a  range  of  snowj  mountains,  and  the  country  declined  gradu- 
ally  towards  the  loot  of  a  high  and  nearer  ridge,  ittwnediatffJy 
befcre  0%  which  presented  the  feature  of  black  predpioes  now 
becoming  common  to  the  country.  On  the  summit  of  tlir 
ridgei  snow  was  visible ;  and  there  being  every  indication  ot 
a  stream  at  its  base,  we  rode  on  until  after  dark,  but  were  on* 
able  to  reach  it,  and  halted  among  the  sage-bushes  on  the  qpea 
plain,  without  either  grass  or  water.  The  two  India-rubbn 
bags  had  been  filled  with  water  in  the  morning,  which  afiorded 
sufficient  for  the  camp;  and  rain  in  the  night  formed  peels^ 
which  relieved  the  thirst  of  the  animals.  Where  we  encamped 
on  the  bleak  sandy  plain,  the  Indians  had  made  huts  or  ciroular 
enclosures,  about  four  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  broad,  of  artemisia 
bushes.  Whether  these  had  been  forts  or  houses,  or  what  thej 
had  been  dcnng  in  such  a  desert  place,  we  could  not  ascertain. 

28d. — ^The  weather  is  mild;  the  thermometer  at  daylight 
88^;  the  wind  having  been  from  the  southward  for  several 
days.  The  country  has  a  very  fi>rbidding  appearance,  jffesent- 
ing  to  the  eye  nothing  but  sage,  and  barren  ridges.  We  rode 
up  towards  the  mountain,  along  the  foot  of  which  we  found  a 
lake,  that  we  could  not  aj^roach  on  account  of  the  mud ;  and, 
passing  around  its  southern  end,  ascended  the  slope  at  the  foot 
of  the  ridge,  where  in  some  hollows  we  had  discovered  bushes 
and  small  trees — in  such  situations,  a  sure  sign  of  water.  We 
found  here  several  springs,  and  the  hill-side  was  well  sprinkled 
with  a  species  oifestuca — a  better  grass  than  we  had  found  for 
many  days.  Our  elevated  position  gave  us  a  good  view  over 
the  country,  but  we  discovered  nothing  very  encouraging. 
Southward,  about  ten  miles  distant,  was  another  smail  lake, 
towards  which  a  broad  trail  led  along  the  ridge ;  and  this  ap* 
pearing  to  afford  the  most  practicable  route,  I  determined  to 
«MCias»^oarjottni^  in  that  direction. 


>  24tli.-^We  found  the  water  at  the  lake  tolerably  pore,  ana 
eficsamped  at  the  farther  end.  There  were  some  good  graaa 
and  canes  along  the  shore,  and  the  vegetables  at  this  plaoe 
eonsisted  principally  of  ohenopodiaceous  shrubs. 

85th.-*-We  were  roused  on  ChriKtmas  morning  by  a  dis- 
•(sfaarge  from  the  smalUarms  and  howitzer,  with  which  our 
people  saluted  the  day ;  and  the  name  of  which  we  bestowed 
on  the  lake.  It  was  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  this  remote  and 
<le«date  region,  in  which  it  had  been  so  commemorated.  Al- 
wa3rs,  on  days  of  religious  or  national  commemoration,  our 
voytTgeurs  expect  some  unusual  allowance ;  and  baring  nothing 
dse,  I  gave  them  each  a  little  brandy,  (which  was  carefully 
guarded,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  a  traveler  can  carry,) 
with  some  coffee  and  sugar,  which  here,  where  every  eatable 
was  a  luxury,  was  sufiicient  to  make  them  a  feast.  The  day 
-was  sunny  and  warm ;  and  resuming  our  journey,  we  crossed 
eome  slight  dividing  grounds  into  a  similar  basin,  walled  in  on 
the  right  by  a  lofty  mountain  ridge.  The  plainly  .beaten  trail 
still  continued,  and  occasionally  we  passed  camping.grounds 
•of  the  Indians,  which  indicated  to  me  that  we  were  on  one  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country.  In  the  afternoon  I 
attempted  to  travel  in  a  more  eastern  direction ;  but  after  a 
few  laborious  miles,  was  beaten  back  into  the  basin  by  an  im. 
passable  country.  There  were  fresh  Indian  tracks  about  the 
valley,  and  last  night  a  horse  was  stolen.  We  encamped  on 
the  valley  bottom,  where  there  was  some  cream.like  water  in 
ponds,  colored  by  a  clay  soil,  and  frozen  over.  Ohenopodia- 
ceous shrubs  constituted  the  growth,  and  made  again  our  fire- 
wood.  The  animals  were  driven  to  the  hill,  where  there  was 
tolerably  good  grass. 

26th. — Our  general  course  was  again  south.  The  country 
consists  of  larger  or  smaller  basins,  into  which  the  mountain 
waters  run  down,  forming  small  lakes:  they  present  a  perfect 
level,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  immediately  and  abruptly. 
Between  the  successive  basins,  the  dividing  grounds  are  usu- 
ally  very  slight ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  seasons  of  high 
water,  many  of  these  basins  are  in  communication.  At  such 
tanas  there  is  sTideotly  an  abundance  of  water,  tiMiagbnow  wte 
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find  scarcely  more  than  the  dry  beds.  On  eitfa  it  Jde^  the 
mountains,  though  not  very  high,  appear  to  be  rocky  and  sterile. 
The  basin  in  which  we  were  traveling  declined  towards  the 
southwest  comer,  where  the  mountains  indicated  a  narrow  out- 
let ;  and,  turning  round  a  rocky  point  or  cape,  we  continued 
up  a  lateral  branch  valley,  in  which  we  encamped  at  nigfat,  gsl 
a  rapid,  pretty  little  stream  of  fresh  water,  which  we  found  un- 
expectedly  among  the  sage,  near  the  ridge,  on  the  right  ^de  of 
the  valley.  It  was  bordered  with  grassy  bottoms  and  clamps 
of  willows ;  the  water  partially  frozen.  This  stream  belongs 
to  the  basin  we  had  left.  By  a  partial  observation  to-nigh^,  our 
camp  was  found  to  be  directly  on  the  42d  parallel.  To-night 
a  horse  belonging  to  Carson,  one  of  the  best  we  had  in  thb 
camp,  was  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

27th. — ^We  continued  up  the  valley  of  the  stream,  the  prin 
cipal  branch  of  which  here  issues  from  a  bed  of  high  moun- 
tains. We  turned  up  a  branch  to  the  left,  and  fell  into  an  In- 
dian trail,  which  conducted  us  by  a  good  road  over  open  bottoms 
along  the  creek,  where  the  snow  was  five  or  six  inches  deep. 
Gradually  ascending,  the  trail  led  through  a  good  broad  pass 
in  the  mountain,  where  we  found  the  snow  about  one  foot  deep. 
There  were  some  remarkably  large  cedars  in  the  pass,  which 
were  covered  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  frost,  which  we  sup. 
posed  might  possibly  indicate  the  neighborhood  of  water ;  and 
as,  in  the  arbitrary  position  of  Mary's  lake,  we  were  already 
beginning  to  look  for  it,  this  circumstance  contributed  to  oor 
hope  of  finding  it  near.  Descending  from  the  mountain,  we 
reached  another  basin,  on  the  flat  lake  bed  of  which  we  found 
no  water,  and  encamped  among  the  sage  on  the  bordering  plain, 
where  the  snow  was  still  about  one  foot  deep.  Among  this  the 
grass  was  remarkably  green,  and  to-night  the  animals  fared 
tolerably  well. 

28th. — ^The  snow  being  deep,  I  had  determined,  if  any  more 
horses  were  stolen,  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  into  the 
mountains,  and  put  a  temporary  check  to  their  sly  operations ; 
but  it  did  not  occur  again. 

Our  road  this  morning  lay  down  %  level  valley,  bordered 
by  steep  mountainous  ridges,  rising  rery  abruptly  fircxm  the 
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f  lain.  Artemisia  was  the  principal  plant,  mingled  with  Pre* 
tnontia  and  the  chenopodiaceous  shrubs.  The  artemisia  was 
here  extremely  large,  being  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  high.  Riding  quietly  along  over  the  snow,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  snakes  rising  among  these  bushes ;  and,  gal- 
loping up»  we  found  two  huts,  open  at  the  top,  and  loosely  built 
of  sage,  which  appeared  to  have  been  deserted  at  the  instant ; 
and,  looking  hastily  around,  we  saw  several  Indians  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  near  by,  and  several  others  scrambling  up 
the  side.  We  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly,  that  they 
had  been  well*nigh  surprised  in  their  lodges.  A  sage  fire  was 
burning  in  the  middle ;  a  few  baskets  made  of  straw  were 
lying  about,  with  one  or  two  rabbit-skins ;  and  there  was  a 
little  grass  scattered  about,  on  which  they  had  been  lying. 
**  Tabibo— bo  I"  they  shouted  from  the  hills — a  word  which,  in 
the  Snake  language,  signifies  toftzfe— -and  remained  looking  at 
us  from  behind  the  rocks.  Carson  and  Godey  rode  towards 
the  hill,  but  the  men  ran  off  like  deer.  They  had  been  so 
much  pressed,  that  a  woman  with  two  children  had  dropped 
behind  a  sage-bush  near  the  lodge,  and  when  Carson  acci« 
dentally  stumbled  upon  her,  she  immediately  began  screaming 
in  the  extremity  of  fear,  and  shut  her  eyes  fast  to  avoid  seeing 
him.  She  was  brought  back  to  the  lodge,  and  we  endeavored 
in  vain  to  open  a  communication  with  the  men.  By  dint  of 
presents,  and  friendly  demonstrations,  she  was  brought  to  calm- 
ness ;  and  we  found  that  they  belonged  to  the  Snake  nation, 
•peaking  the  language  of  that  people.  Bight  or  ten  appeared 
to  live  together,  under  the  same  little  shelter ;  and  they  seemed 
to  have  no  other  subsistence  than  the  roots  or  seeds  they  might 
have  stored  up,  and  the  hares  which  live  in  the  sage,  and  which 
they  are  enabled  to  track  through  the  snow,  and  are  very 
skilful  in  killing.  Their  skins  afford  them  a  little  scanty  cov. 
ering.  Herding  together  among  bushes,  and  crouching  almost 
naked  over  a  little  sage  fire,  using  their  instinct  only  to  procure 
food,  these  may  be  considered,  among  human  beings,  the  near- 
est approach  to  the  animal  creation.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  these  had  never  before  seen  the  face  of  a  white  man. 
The  day  had  been  pleasant,  but  about  two  o'clock  it  began 
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yo  blow ;  and  crossing  a  slight  dividing  ground  we  enoAmpsd 
the  sheltered  side  of  a  hill,  where  there  was  good  buoch-grasB, 
having  made  a  day's  journey  of  24  miles.  The  night  closed  In, 
threatening  snow ;  but  the  large  sage^bushes  made  bright  ires. 

29th.^-The  morning  mild,  and  at  4  o'clock  it  oomnaenoed 
snowing.  We  took  our  way  across  a  plain,  thickly  eovereo 
with  snow,  towards  a  range  of  hills  in  the  southeast.  Th« 
sky  soon  became  so  dark  with  snow,  that  little  could  be  seer 
of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  we  reached  the  summit  o# 
the  hills  in  a  heavy  snow^orm.  On  the  side  we  had  ap 
proached,  this  had  appeared  to  be  only  a  ridge  of  low  hlHs  ; 
and  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  bed 
of  broken  mountains,  which,  as  far  as  the  weather  would 
permit  us  to  see,  declined  rapidly  to  some  low  country  atoad, 
pr»<ienting  a  dreary  and  savage  character ;  and  for  a  moment 
I  looked  around  in  doubt  on  the  wild  and  inhospitable  prospect, 
soaicely  knowing  what  road  to  take  which  might  conduct  us 
to  some  place  of  shelter  for  the  night.  Noticing  among  the 
kills  the  head  of  a  grassy  hollow,  I  determined  to  follow  it,  m 
the  hope  that  it  would  conduct  us  to  a  stream.  We  followed 
a  winding  descent  for  several  miles,  the  hollow  gradually 
broadening  into  little  meadows,  and  becoming  the  bed  of  a 
stream  as  we  advanced ;  and  towards  night  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  willow  grove,  where  we 
found  a  sheltered  camp,  with  water  and  excellent  and  abondaot 
grass.  The  grass,  which  was  covered  by  the  snow  on  the 
bottom,  was  long  and  green,  and  the  &ce  of  the  mountain  had 
4  more  favorable  character  in  its  vegetation,  being  smoother, 
And  covered  with  good  bunch-grass.  The  snow  was  deep,  and 
the  night  very  cold.  A  broad  trail  had  entered  the  valley  from 
the  right,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  camp  were  the  tracks 
where  a  considerable  party  of  Indians  had  passed  on  horseback, 
who  had  turned  out  to  the  left,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
crossing  the  mountains  to  the  eastward. 

SOth. — After  following  the  stream  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  it  entered  a  canon  where  we  could  nd 
follow ;  but,  determined  not  to  leave  the  stream,  we  sparefaed 
a  passage  below,  where  we  could  regain  it,  and  entered «  sag. 
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a)#r-  mmmw  valley.    The  water  had  now  more  the  appearanoa 

of  a  flowing  creek ;  several  times  we  passed  gioves  of  willowy 

and  we  began  to  feel  ourselves  out  of  all  difficulty.    From  ouf 

position,  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  stream  would 

find  its  outlet  in  Mary's  lake,  and  conduct  us  into  a  better 

country.    We  had  descended  rapidly,  and  here  we  found  very 

lUtle  snow*    On  both  sides,  the  mountains  showed  often  stu* 

peadous  and  curious-looking  rocks,  which  at  several  places  so 

nar rpwed  the  valley,  that  scarcely  a  pass  was  left  for  the  camp. 

It  was  a  singular  place  to  travel  through — shut  up  in  the  earth, 

a  soirt  of  chasm,  the  little  strip  of  grass  under  our  feet,  tha 

rough  walls  of  bare  rock  on  either  hand,  and  the  narrow  strip 

of  sky  above.    The  grass  to-night  was  abundant,  and  we  en 

cywiped  in  high  spirits. 

91st.— After  an  hour's  ride  this  morning,  our  hopes  wev^ 
Wpe  more  destroyed.  The  valley  opened  put,  and  befose  ua^ 
%gain  lay  one  pf  the  dry  basins.  After  some  search,  we  dis>^ 
Qoyered  9"  high-water  outlet,  which  brought  us  in  a  few  milesii 
and  by  a  descent  of  several  hundred  feet,  into  a  long,  broad 
basin,  in  which  we  found  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  obtained, 
sufficient  water  by  cutting  the  ice.  The  grass  on  the  bottoms 
was  salt  and  unpalatable. 

Here  we  concluded  the  year  1843,  and  our  new  year's  eve  wa^ 
rather  a  gloomy  one.  The  result  of  our  journey  began  to  be  very 
uncertain ;  the  country  was  singularly  Hnfavorable  tp  travel ;, 
the  grasses  being  frequently  of  a  very  unwholesome  charaGter,r 
^  the  hoofe  of  our  animals  were  so  worn  and  cut  by  the  roc^ 
that  inany  of  them  were  laiii^  and  could  scarcely  be  got  alopgti 


JANUARY. 

Nbw  Tsae's  DAT,  1844. — ^We  epntiaued  down  the  yalle^^ 
between  ft  dry-looking  black  ridge  pn  the  left,  and  a  mora 
snowy  and  high  one  qk^  the  right.  Our  road  was  bad  along, 
the  bottom,  being  broken  by  gillies  and  impeded  by  sage,  and 
sandy  on  the  hUls,  where  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass,  nor 
Aws  any  appear  <m  the  mountains     The  soil  in  many  pUpQt 
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ffww"^  of  a  fine  powdery  sand,  corered  with  a  saline  effloi 
eoBoe;  and  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  desert* 
During  the  day  we  directed  owr  course  towards  a  black  cape, 
at  the  foot  of  which  a  column  of  smoke  indicated  hot  springs. 

3d.-— We  were  on  the  road  early.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  hidden  by  falling  snow.  We  traveled  along  the  bed  of  the 
Mreaniy  in  some  places  dry,  in  others  covered  with  ice ;  the 
traveling  being  very  bad,  through  deep  fine  sand,  rendered 
tenacious  by  a  mixture  of  clay.  The  weather  cleared  up  a 
little  at  noon,  and  we  reached  the  hot  springs  of  which  we  had 
seen  the  vapor  the  day  before.  There  was  a  large  field  of  the 
usual  salt  grass  here,  peculiar  to  such  places.  The  country 
otherwise  is  a  perfect  barren,  without  a  blade  of  grass,  the 
only  plant  being  some  dwarf  Fremontias.  We  passed  the 
loeky  cape,  a  jagged  broken  point,  bare  and  torn.  The  rocks 
aie  volcanic,  and  the  hills  here  have  a  burnt  appearance — 
cinders  and  coal  occasionally  appearing  as  at  a  blacksmith's 
Ibrge.  We  crossed  the  large  dry  bed  of  a  muddy  lake  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  and  encamped  at  night,  without  water 
and  without  grass,  among  sage-bushes  covered  with  snow. 
The  heavy  road  made  several  mules  give  out  to-day ;  and  a 
hone,  which  had  made  the  journey  from  the  States  success- 
ftilly,  thus  far,  was  left  on  the  trail. 

8d.— A  fog,  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards, 
covered  the  country,  and  the  men  that  were  sent  out  afber  the 
horses  were  bewildered  and  lost ;  and  we  were  consequently 
detained  at  camp  until  late  in  the  day.  Our  situation  had 
now  become  a  serious  one.  We  had  reached  and  run  over 
the  position  where,  according  to  the  best  maps  in  my  posses- 
sion,  we  should  have  found  Mary's  lake  or  river.  We  were 
evidently  on  the  verge  of  the  desert  which  had  been  reported 
to  us ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  so  forbidding, 
that  I  was  afraid  to  enter  it,  and  determined  to  bear  away  to 
the  southward,  keeping  close  along  the  mountains,  in  the  full 
expectati(Hi  of  reaching  the  Buenaventura  river.  This  morning 
I  put  every  man  in  the  camp  on  foot — ^myself,  of  course,  among 
the  rest — and  in  this  manner  lightened  by  distribution  the  loads 
of  the  animals.     We  traveled  seven  or  eight  miles  along  the 
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ridge  bordering  the  valley,  and  encamped  where  there  were  a 
few  bunches  of  grass  on  the  bed  of  a  hill-torrent,  without  wa. 
'ier.  There  were  some  large  artemisias;  but  the  principal 
plants  are  chenopodiaceous  shrubs.  The  rock  composing  the 
mountains  is  here  changed  suddenly  into  white  granite.  The 
feg  showed  the  tops  of  the  hills  at  sunset,  and  stars  enough  for 
observations  in  the  early  evening,  and  then  closed  over  us  as 
before.     Latitude  by  observation,  40^  46^  15^^. 

4th. — ^The  fog  to-day  was  still  more  dense,  and  the  people 
again  were  bewildered.  We  traveled  a  few  miles  around 
the  western  point  of  the  ridge,  and  encamped  where  theiB 
were  a  few  tufls  of  grass,  but  no  water.  Our  animals  now 
were  in  a  very  alarming  state,  and  there  was  increased  anx* 
iety  in  the  camp. 

5th. — Same  dense  fog  continued,  and  one  of  the  mules  died 
in  camp  this  morning.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  on 
such  occasions  as  these,  that  animals  which  are  about  to  die 
leave  the  band,  and,  coming  into  the  camp,  lie  down  about  the 
fires.  We  moved  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  little  better 
grass,  about  two  miles  distant.  Taplin.  one  of  our  best  men, 
who  had  gone  out  on  a  scouting  excuisioD,  ascended  a  moun* 
tain  near  by,  and  to  his  surprise  emerged  into  a  region'  of 
bright  sunsdiine,  in  which  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain 
were  glowing,  while  below  all  was  obscured  in  the  dark- 
est  fog. 

6th. — ^The  fog  continued  the  same,  and,  with  Mr.  Preusa 
and  Carson,  I  ascended  the  mountain,  to  sketch  the  leading 
features  of  the  country  as  some  indication  of  our  future  route, 
while  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  explored  the  country  below.  In  a  very 
short  distance  we  had  ascended  above  the  mist,  but  the  view 
obtained  was  not  very  gratifying.  The  fog  had  partially 
cleared  off  from  below  when  we  reached  the  summit ;  and  in 
the  southwest  comer  of  a  basin  communicating  with  that  in 
which  we  had  encamped,  we  saw  a  loily  column  of  smoke,  16 
miles  distant,  indicating  the  presence  of  hot  springs.  There, 
also,  appeared  to  be  the  outlet  of  those  draining  channels  of  the 
country ;  and,  as  such  places  afforded  always  more  or  less 
grass,  I  determined  to  steer  in  that  direction.     The  ridge  wa 
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luul  ascended  appeared  to  be  composed  of  fragments  of  wMte 
granite.     We  saw  here  traces  of  sheep  and  antelope. 

Entering  the  neighboring  valley,  and  crossing  the  bed  of 
another  lake,  after  a  hard  day's  travel  over  ground  of  yielding 
mud  and  sand,  we  reached  the  springs,  where  we  found  an 
abundance  of  grass,  which,  though  only  tolerably  good,  made 
this  place,  with  reference  to  the  past,  a  refreshing  and  agree- 
able spot. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  locality  of  hot  springs  we  had 
met  daring  the  journey.  The  basin  of  the  largest  one  has  a 
circumference  of  several  hundred  feet ;  but  there  is  at  one  ex- 
tremity a  circular  space  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  boiling  water.  It  boils  up  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  with  much  noise.  The  water  is  clear,  and  the 
^ring  deep :  a  pole  about  sixteen  feet  long  was  easily  immersed 
in  the  centre ;  but  we  had  no  means  of  forming  a  good  idea  of 
the  depth.  It  was  surrounded  on  the  margin  with  a  border  of 
green  grass,  and  near  the  shore  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  206^.  We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  of  the 
centre,  where  the  heat  was  greatest ;  but,  by  dispersing  the 
water  with  a  pole,  the  temperature  at  the  margin  was  increased 
to  2ibQ9^  and  in  the  centre  it  was  doubtless  higher.  By  driving 
the  pole  towards  the  bottom,  the  water  was  made  to  boil  up 
with  increased  force  and  noise.  There  are  several  other  inter- 
esting places,  where  water  and  smoke  or  gas  escape ;  but  they 
would  require  a  long  description.  The  water  is  impregnated 
with  common  salt,  but  not  so  much  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  gen- 
eral cooking;  and  a  mixture  of  snow  made  it  pleasant  to 
drink. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  valley  bottom  is  covered 
almost  exclusively  with  ohenopodiaceous  shrubs,  of  greater 
luxuriance^  and  larger  growth,  than  we  have  seen  them  in  any 
preceding  part  of  the  journey. 

I  (Stained  this  evening  some  astronomical  observations. 

Our  situation  now  required  caution.  Including  those  which 
gave  out  ftom  the  injured  condition  of  their  feet,  and  those 
stolen  by  Indians,  we  had  lost,  since  leaving  the  Dalles  of  the 
Cblumbia,  fifteen  animals ;  and  of  these^  nine  had  been  UA  ii 


the  iMt  few  days.  I  tkerelbre  determined,  until  we  diould 
reach  a  oountrjr  of  water  and  vegetation,  to  feel  our  way  ahead, 
by  having  the  line  of  route  explored  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  advance,  and  only  to  leave  a  present  encampment 
when  the  succeeding  one  was  known. 

Taking  with  me  Godey  and  Carson,  I  made  lo-day  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  and  found  in  a  ravine, 
in  the  bordering  mountains,  a  good  encamping  place,  where 
was  water  in  springs,  and  a  suffident  quantity  of  grass  for  a 
night.  Overshadowing  the  springs  were  some  trees  of  the 
sweet  Cottonwood,  which,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  we 
saw  again  with  pleasure ;  regarding  them  as  harbingers  of  a 
better  country.  To  us,  tiiey  were  eloquent  oi  green  prairies 
and  buffalo.  We  found  here  a  broad  and  plainly-marked  trail, 
on  which  there  were  tracks  of  horses,  and  we  i4>peared  to  have 
regained  one  of  the  thoroughfares  which  pass  by  die  watering, 
places  of  the  country.  On  the  western  mountains  of  the  vid* 
ley,  with  which  this  of  the  boiling  spring  communicates,  we 
remarked  scattered  cedars — probably  indicating  that  we  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  timbered  region  extending  to  the  Pacific. 
We  reached  the  camp  at  sunset,  after  a  day's  ride  of  about 
40  miles.  The  horses  we  rode  were  in  good  order,  being  of 
some  that  were  kept  for  emergencies,  and  rarely  used. 

Mr.  Preuss  had  ascended  one  of  the  mountains,  and  occupied 
the  day  in  sketching  the  country;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had 
found,  a  few  miles  distant,  a  hollow  of  excellent  grass  and  pure 
'  water,  to  which  the  animals  were  driven,  as  I  remained  another 
day  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  recruit  their  strength*  In- 
dians appear  to  be  everywhere  prowling  about  like  wild  ani- 
mals, and  there  is  a  fresh  trail  across  the  snow  in  the  valley  near. 

Latitude  of  the  boiling  springs,  4(P  39^  46^^. 

On  the  9th  we  crossed  over  to  the  oottonwood  camp.  Among 
the  shrubs  on  the  hills  were  a  few  bushes  of  ephedra  oeddemUiHSf 
which  afterwards  occurred  frequently  along  the  road,  and,  as 
usual,  the  lowlands  were  occupied  with  artemida.  While  the 
party  proceeded  to  thb  place,  Carson  and  myself  reconnoitred 
the  road  in  advance,  and  found  another  good  encampment  far 
the  following  day. 
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10Cfa.-«We  continued  our  reamnoiasance  ahead,  pnniiing  n 
0Diith  direction  in  the  basin  alcmg  the  ridge ;  the  camp  follow- 
ing slowly  after.  On  a  large  trail  there  is  never  any  doubt 
of  finding  suitable  places  for  encampments.  We  reached  the 
end  of  the  basin,  where  we  found,  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountaiA 
which  enclosed  it,  an  abundance  of  good  bunch*grass.  Leav- 
ing a  signal  fi>r  the  party  to  encamp,  we  continued  our  way 
up  the  hollow,  intending  to  see  what  lay  beyond  the  mountain* 
Tile  hollow  was  seyeral  miles  long,  forming  a  good  pass ;  the 
now  deepening  to  about  a  foot  as  we  neared  the  summit.  Be* 
yond,  a  defile  between  the  mountains  descended  rapidly  alx>ui 
two  thousand  feet ;  and,  filling  up  all  the  lower  space,  was  a 
■heet  of  green  water,  some  twenty  miles  broad.  It  broke  upon 
our  eyes  like  the  ocean.  The  neighboring  peaks  rose  high 
above  us,  and  we  ascended  one  of  them  to  obtain  a  better  view. 
The  waves  were  curling  in  the  breeze,  and  their  dark-green 
color  showed  it  to  be  a  body  of  deep  water.  For  a  long  time 
we  sat  enjoying  the  view,  for  we  had  become  fatigued  with 
mountains,  and  the  free  expanse  of  moving  waves  was  very 
grateful.  It  was  set  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains,  which,  from 
our  position,  seemed  to  enclose  it  almost  entirely.  At  the  west 
•m  end  it  communicated  with  the  line  of  basins  we  had  left  a 
few  days  since ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  it  swept  a  ridge  of 
snowy  mountains,  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra.  Its  position  at 
Irst  inclined  us  to  believe  it  Mary's  lake,  but  the  rugged  moun. 
tains  were  so  entirely  discordant  with  descriptions  of  its  low 
rushy  shores  and  open  country,  that  we  concluded  it  some  un. 
known  body  of  water,  which  it  afterwards  proved  to  be. 

On  our  road  down,  the  next  day,  we  saw  herds  of  mountain 
sheep,  and  encamped  on  a  little  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  de- 
file, about  a  mile  from  the  margin  of  the  water,  to  which  we 
hurried  down  immediately.  The  water  is  so  slightly  salt,  that, 
at  first,  we  thought  it  fresh,  and  would  be  pleasant  to  drink 
when  no  other  could  be  had.  The  shore  was  rocky— -a  hand- 
some beach,  which  reminded  us  of  the  sea.  On  some  large 
granUe  boulders  that  were  scattered  about  the  shore,  I  remaik* 
•d  a  coating  of  calcareous  substance,  in  A>me  places  a  few 
inoheai  and  in  others  a  ftot  in  thickness.    Near  our  camp^  tlii 
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which  were  of  primitive  rock,  were  also  covered  with 
this  8ttb8taace»  which  was  ia  too  great  quantity  on  the  rnoun* 
tains  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  have  been  deposited  by 
water,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  spread  over  the 
xocks  in  mass.* 

Where  we  had  halted  appeared  to  be  a  favorite  camping* 
place  for  Indians. 

13th»-— We  followed  again  a  broad  Indian  trail  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  to  the  southward.  For  a  short  space  we  had 
room  enough  in  the  bottom ;  but,  after  traveling  a  short  dis^ 
tance,  the  water  swept  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  mountains, 
the  peaks  of  which  are  about  3,000  feet  above  the  lake.  The 
trail  wound  along  the  base  of  these  precipices,  against  which 
the  water  dashed  below,  by  a  way  nearly  impracticable  for  the 
howitzer.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  morning  the  lake  was 
nearly  hid  by  a  snow-storm,  and  the  waves  broke  on  the  nar 
row  beach  in  a  long  line  of  foaming  serf,  five  or  six  feet  high* 
The  day  was  unpleasantly  cold,  the  wind  driving  the  snow 
sharp  against  our  faces ;  and,  having  advanced  only  about  12 
miles,  we  encamped  in  a  bottom  formed  by  a  ravine,  covered 
with  good  grass,  which  was  fresh  and  green. 

We  did  not  get  the  howitzer  into  camp,  but  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  on  the  rocks  until  morning.  We  saw  several  flocks 
of  ^eep,  but  did  not  succeed  in  killing  any.  Ducks  were 
riding  on  the  waves,  and  several  large  fish  were  seen.  The 
inountain  sides  were  crusted  with  the  calcareous  cement  pre- 
yiously  mentioned.    There  were  chenopodiaceous  and  other 


*  The  label  attached  to  a  specimen  of  this  rock  was  lost ;  hot  I  ap« 
peud  an  analysis  of  that  which,  from  memory,  I  judge  to  be  the  speci- 
men t 

Carbonate  of  lime   .......      77*31 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 5^5 

Oxide  of  iron 1*60 

Alumina 1<05 

Silica 9*55 

lie  matter,  water,  and  loM       ....        6*94 
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dinibi  along  the  beach ;  and,  at  the  fixil  of  the  rocksy  an  alMa> 
danoe  of  q^dra  ocddenUUiSj  whose  dark-green  color  makei 
them  eyergreens  among  the  shrubby  growth  of  the  lake.  To> 
wards  evening  the  snow  began  to  fail  heavily,  and  the  country 
had  a  wintry  appearance. 

The  next  rooming  the  snow  was  rapidly  melting  under  a 
warm  sun.  Part  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  bringing  up 
the  gun ;  and,  making  only  nine  miles,  we  encamped  on  the 
shore,  opposite  a  very  remarkable  rock  in  the  lake,  which  had 
attracted  our  attention  for  many  miles.  It  rose,  according  to 
our  estimate,  600  feet  above  the  water,  and,  from  the  point  we 
viewed  it,  presented  a  pretty  exact  outline  of  the  great  pyra« 
mid  of  Cheops.  Like  other  rocks  along  the  shore,  it  seemed 
to  be  incrusted  with  calcareous  cement.  This  striking  feature 
au^ested  a  name  for  the  lake,  and  I  called  it  Pyramid  Lake ; 
and  though  it  may  be  deemed  by  some  a  fanciful  resemblance, 
I  can  undertake  to  say  that  the  future  traveler  wUl  find  much 
more  striking  resemblance  between  this  rock  and  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt)  than  there  is  between  them  and  the  object  from  which 
they  take  their  name. 

The  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  4,890  feet,  being 
nearly  700  feet  higher  than  the  Great  Salt  lake,  from  which  it 
lies  nearly  west,  and  distant  about  eight  degrees  of  longitude. 
The  position  and  elevation  of  this  lake  make  it  an  object  of 
geographical  interest.  It  is  the  nearest  lake  to  the  western 
rim,  as  the  Great  Salt  lake  is  to  the  eastern  rim,  of  the  Great 
Basin  which  lies  between  the  base  of  the  Rooky  mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada — and  the  extent  and  character  of 
which,  its  whole  circumference  and  contents,  it  is  so  desirable 
to  know. 

The  last  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  driven  from  the 
Dalles  was  killed  here  for  food,  and  was  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

15th.*->-A  few  poor-looking  Indians  made  their  appearance 
this  morning,  and  we  eucoeeded  in  getting  one  into  the  carapi 
He  was  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  tunic  of  hare-skina. 
He  told  us  that  there  was  a  river  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  but 
that  he  Unod  in  the  rooks  near  by.    From  the  few  words  our 
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people  could  understand,  he  spoke  a  dialeet  of  the  Snake  la»i 
guage ;  but  we  were  not  aH«*  *o  understand  enough  to  know 
whether  the  river  ran  in  or  out,  or  what  was  its  course ;  con* 
sequently,  there  still  remained  a  chance  that  this  might  be 
Mary's  lake. 

Groves  of  large  cottonwood,  which  we  could  see  at  the  mouth 
^f  the  river,  indicated  that  it  was  a  stream  of  considerable  size, 
and,  at  all  events,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  now  we 
were  in  a  country  where  human  beings  could  live.  Accom- 
panied  by  the  Indian,  we  resumed  our  road,  passing  <m  the 
way  several  caves  in  the  rock  where  there  were  baskets  and 
seeds,  but  the  people  had  disappeared.  We  saw  also  horse* 
tracks  along  the  shore. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  approaching  the 
groves  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  three  or  four  Indians  met  us 
on  the  trail.  We  had  an  explanatory  conversation  in  signs, 
and  then  we  moved  on  together  towards  the  village,  which  the 
chief  said  was  encamped  on  the  bottom. 

Reaching  the  groves,  we  found  the  Met  of  a  large  fresh* 
water  stream,  and  all  at  once  were  satisfied  that  it  was  neither 
Mary's  river  nor  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  but  that  we 
had  discovered  a  large  interior  lake,  which  the  Indians  inform* 
ed  us  had  no  outlet.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and,  by  the 
mark  of  the  water-line  along  the  shore,  the  spring  level  is 
about  12  feet  above  its  present  waters.  The  chief  commenced 
speaking  in  a  loud  voice  as  we  approached ;  and  parties  of  In* 
dians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  issued  from  the  thickets. 
We  selected  a  strong  place  for  our  encampment — a  grassy 
bottom,  nearly  enclosed  by  the  river,  and  furnished  with  abun* 
dant  firewood.  The  village,  a  collection  of  straw  huts,  was  a 
few  hundred  yards  higher  up.  An  Indian  brought  in  a  large 
fish  to  trade,  which  we  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to 
find  was  a  8almon«trout ;  we  gathered  round  him  eagerly. 
The  Indians  were  amused  with  our  delight,  and  immediately 
brought  in  numbers,  so  that  the  camp  was  soon  stocked.  Their 
flavor  was  excellent — superior,  in  fact,  to  that  of  any  fish  I 
have  ever  known.  They  were  of  extraordinary  size — about 
PM  large  4a  the  Columbia  River  aaJjaion-«->geQerally  fimn  imm 
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to  ibur  feet  in  length.  From  the  information  of  Mr.  Walker, 
who  passed  among  some  lakes  lying  more  to  the  eastward^  thi^i 
fish  is  common  to  the  streams  of  the  inland  lakes.  He  subse- 
quently informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  them  weighing  six 
pounds  when  cleaned  and  the  head  taken  off,  which  corre 
spends  very  well  with  the  size  of  those  obtained  at  this  plac$« 
They  doubtless  formed  the  subsistence  of  these  people,  who 
hold  the  fishery  in  exclusive  possession. 

I  remarked  that  one  of  them  gave  a  fish  to  the  Indian  we 
had  first  seen,  which  he  carried  off  to  his  family.  To  them  it 
was  probably  a  feast ;  being  of  the  Digger  tribe,  and  having 
no  share  in  the  fishery,  living  generally  on  seeds  and  roots. 
Although  this  was  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  fish  have  not 
yet  become  fat,  they  were  excellent,  and  we  could  only  im- 
agine what  they  are  at  the  proper  season.  These  Indians 
were  very  fat,  and  appeared  to  live  an  easy  and  happy  life. 
They  crowded  into  the  camp  more  than  was  consistent  with 
our  safety,  retaining  always  their  arms ;  and,  as  they  made 
some  unsatisfactory  demonstrations,  they  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  come  armed  into 
the  camp ;  and  strong  guards  were  kept  with  the  horses. 
Strict  vigilance  was  maintained  among  the  people,  and  one- 
third  at  a  time  were  kept  on  guard  during  the  night.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  dispositions,  uniformly  pre- 
served, conducted  our  party  securely  through  Indians  famed 
for  treachery. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  a  salmon-trout  feast  as  is  seldom 
seen  was  going  on  in  our  camp ;  and  every  variety  of  manner 
in  which  fish  could  be  prep.ared — boiled,  fried,  and  roasted  in 
the  ashes — was  put  into  requisition ;  and  every  few  minutes 
an  Indian  would  be  seen  running  off  to  spear  a  fresh  one. 
Whether  these  Indians  had  seen  whites  before,  we  could  not 
be  certain ;  but  they  were  evidently  in  communication  with 
others  who  had,  as  one  of  them  had  some  brass  buttons,  and 
we  noticed  several  other  articles  of  civilized  manufacture. 
We  could  obtain  from  them  but  little  information  respecting 
the  country.  They  made  on  the  ground  a  drawing  of  the 
fiver,  which  they  represented  as  issuing  from  another  l&ke  io 
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the  monntains  thi^ee  or  four  days  distant,  in  a  direction  a  little 
west  of  south ;  beyond  which,  they  drew  a  mountain ;  and 
further  still,  two  rivers ;  on  one  of  which  they  told  us  that 
people  like  ourselves  traveled.  Whether  they  alluded  to  the 
settlements  on  the  Sacramento,  or  to  a  party  from  the  United 
States  which  had  crossed  the  Sierra  about  three  degrees  to  the 
southward,  a  few  years  since,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevail  on  some  of  them  to  guide  us 
for  a  few  days  on  the  road,  but  they  only  looked  at  each  other 
and  laughed. 

The  latitude  of  our  encampment,  which  may  be  considered 
the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  is  39^  dV  13^^  by  our  observations. 

16th. — This  morning  we  continued  our  journey  along  this 
beautiful  stream,  which  we  naturally  called  the  Salmon  Trout 
river.  Large  trails  led  op  on  either  side ;  the  stream  was 
handsomely  timbered  with  large  cottonwoods ;  and  the  waters 
were  very  clear  and  pure.  We  were  traveling  alcmg  the 
mountains  of  the  great  Sierra,  which  rose  on  our  right,  covered 
with  snow ;  but  below  the  temperature  was  mild  and  pleasant. 
We  saw  a  number  of  dams  which  the  Indians  had  constructed 
to  catch  fish.  After  having  made  about  18  miles,  we  encamp- 
ed under  some  large  cottonwoods  on  the  river  bottom,  where 
there  was  tolerably  good  grass. 

17th. — This  morning  we  left  the  river,  which  here  issues  from 
the  mountains  on  the  west.  With  every  stream  1  now  expected 
to  see  the  great  Buenaventura ;  and  Carson  hurried  eagerly  to" 
search,  on  every  one  we  reached,  for  beaver  cuttings,  which 
he  always  maintained  we  should  find  only  on  waters  that  ran 
to  the  Pacific  ;  and  the  absence  of  such  signs  was  to  him  a  sure 
Indication  that  the  water  had  no  outlet  from  the  Great  Basin.  We 
foil  )wed  the  Indian  trail  through  a  tolerably  level  country,  with 
small  sage-bushes,  which  brought  us,  after  20  miles'  joumeyi 
to  another  large  stream,  timbered  with  cottonwood,  and  flow- 
ing also  out  of  the  mountains,  but  running  more  directly  to  the 
eastward. 

On  the  way  we  surprised  a  family  of  Indians  in  the  hills  ^ 
but  tne  man  ran  up  the  mountain  with  rapidity  ;  and  the  wo- 
man was  so  terrified*  and  kept  up  such  a  C(Hitinued  scream* 
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iag»  that  we  eotild  do  Dothiog  with  her,  and  were  obliged  to  lai 
her  go. 

18th. — ^There  were  Indian  lodges  and  fish-dams  on  the  stream. 
There  were  no  beaver  cuttings  on  the  river ;  but  below,  U 
turned  round  to  the  right ;  and,  hoping  that  it  would  prove  a 
branch  of  the  Buenaventura,  we  followed  it  down  lor  about 
three  hours,  and  encamped. 

I  rode  out  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Carson  to  reconuoitn 
the  country,  which  had  evidently  been  alarmed  by  the  new^ 
of  our  appearance.  This  stream  joined  with  the  open  valley 
of  another  to  the  eastward ;  but  which  way  the  main  water 
ran,  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  Columns  of  smoke  rose  over  &q 
eountry  at  scattered  intervals — signals  by  which  the  Indians 
liere,  as  elsewheiB,  communicate  to  each  other  that  aieaaies  ai«Q 
in  the  country.  It  is  a  signal  of  ancient  and  very  universal 
application  among  barbarians. 

Examining  into  the  condition  of  the  animals  when  I  return* 
ed  into  the  camp,  I  found  their  feet  so  much  cut  up  by  the 
rocks,  and  so  many  of  them  lame,  that  it  was  evidently  impost 
sible  that  they  could  cross  the  country  to  the  Rocky  moun^ 
tains.  Every  piece  of  iron  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose 
had  been  converted  into  nails,  and  we  could  make  no  further 
use  of  the  shoes  we  had  remaining.  I  therefore  determined 
to  abandon  my  eastern  course,  and  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada 
into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  wherever  a  practicable  pas9 
could  be  found.  My  decision  was  heard  with  joy  by  the  pep*> 
pie,  and  diffused  new  life  throughout  the  camp. 

Latitude,  by  ob6ervati(H[i,  39^  24<  W\ 

19th. — ^A  great  number  of  smokes  are  still  visible  this  morn* 
ing,  attesting  at  once  the  alarm  our  appearance  had  spread 
among  these  people,  and  their  ignorance  of  us.  If  they 
knew  the  whites,  they  would  understand  that  their  only  oU 
ject  in  coming  among  them  was  to  trade,  which  required 
peace  and  friendship ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  trade-— con* 
sequently,  nothing  to  attract  the  white  man ;  hence  their  fea* 
and  flight. 

At  daybreak  we  had  a  heavy  snow ;  but  set  out,  and,  re* 
turning  up  the  stream^  went  out  of  our  way  in  a  circuit  ofe 
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a  Htt3e  moumain ;  and  encamped  on  the  same  streamy  a  tew 
miles  above,  in  latitude  Z9^  19^  2V^  by  observation. 

20th.— *To-day  we  continued  up  the  stream,  and  encamped 
en  it  close  to  the  mountains.  The  freshly  fallen  snow  was 
covered  with  the  tracks  of  Indians,  who  had  descended  from 
the  upper  waters,  probably  called  down  by  the  smokes  in  the 
plain. 

We  ascended  a  peak  of  the  range,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  this  stream  behind  the  first  ridge,  where  it  was  winding  its 
course  through  a  somewhat  open  valley,  and  I  sometimes  re- 
gvet  that  I  did  not  make  the  trial  to  cross  here ;  but  while  we 
had  fair  weather  below,  the  mountains  were  darkened  with 
Siting  snow,  and,  feeling  unwilling  to  encounter  them,  we 
tamed  away  again  to  the  southward.  In  that  direction  w« 
traveled  the  next  day  over  a  tolerably  level  country,  having 
always  the  high  mountains  on  the  wort.  There  was  but  little 
snow  or  rock  on  the  ground ;  and,  after  having  traveled  24 
miles,  we  encamped  again  on  another  large  stream,  running 
ctf  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  to  meet  that  we  had  left. 
It  ran  through  broad  bottoms,  having  a  fine  meadow-land  ap* 
pearance. 

Latitude  39^  01^  53^^ 

'22d. — ^We  traveled  up  the  stream  about  fourteen  miles,  to 
die  foot  of  the  mountains,  from  which  one  branch  issued  in  the 
southwest,  the  other  flowing  S.S.B.  along  their  base.  Leaving 
the  canp  below,  we  ascended  the  range  through  which  the 
first  stream  passed,  in  a  canon ;  on  the  western  side  was  a  circu* 
lar  valley  about  15  miles  long,  through  which  the  sUneam  wound 
its  way,  inniing  from  a  gorge  in  the  main  mountain,  which 
rose  abruptly  beyond.  The  valley  looked  yellow  with  faded 
grass ;  and  the  trail  we  had  followed  was  visible,  making  to* 
wards  the  goi^e,  and  this  was  evidently  a  pass ;  but  again, 
while  all  was  bright  sunshine  on  the  ridge  and  on  the  valley 
where  ^c  were,  the  snow  was  falling  heavily  in  the  moun* 
tains.  I  determineu  ^  <70  still  to  the  southward,  and  encamp* 
ed  on  the  stream  near  the  foras  ^  !]S  animals  being  fatiguec 
and  the  grass  tolerably  good. 
.  Th»  >Qek<^  the  ridge  we  had  ascended  is  a  compaot  lava,  as 
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iaming  a  granitic  appearance  and  structure,  and  ceotaiimig» 
in  aome  places,  small  nodules  of  obsidian.  So  far  as  oompod* 
tion  and  aspect  are  concerned,  the  rock  in  other  parts  of  the 
ridge  appears  to  be  granite ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  oolj 
a  compact  form  of  lava  of  recent  origin. 

By  observation,  the  elevation  of  the  encampment  was  5>(^ 
feet ;  and  the  latitude  38^  49^  54^^. 

23d. — We  moved  along  the  course  of  the  other  branch  to- 
wards the  southeast,  the  country  affording  a  fine  road ;  and^ 
passing  some  slight  dividing-grounds,  descended  towards  the 
valley  of  another  stream.  There  was  a  somewhat  rough-look^ 
ing  mountain  ahead,  which  it  appeared  to  issue  from,  or  to 
enter— we  could  not  tell  which  ;  and  as  the  course  of  the  val« 
ley  and  the  inclination  of  the  ground  had  a  favorable  directioni 
we  were  sanguine  to  find  here  a  branch  of  the  Buenaventura ; 
but  were  again  disappointed,  finding  it  an  inland  water,  on 
which  we  encamped  after  a  day's  journey  of  24  miles.  It  was 
evident  that,  from  the  time  we  descended  into  the  plain  at 
Summer  lake,  we  had  been  flanking  the  great  range  of  mouii* 
tains  which  divided  the  Great  Basin  from  the  waters  of  ths 
Pacific ;  and  that  the  continued  succession,  and  almost  oon« 
nection,  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  we  encountered,  were  the 
drainings  of  that  range.  Its  rains,  springs,  and  snows,  would 
sufficiently  account  for  these  lakes  and  streams,  numerous  as 
they  were. 

24th. — A  man  was  discovered  running  towards  the  camp  as 
we  were  about  to  start  this  morning,  who  proved  to  be  an  In- 
dian of  rather  advanced  age — a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  worked  up  into  the  resolution  of  visiting 
the  strangers  who  were  passing  through  the  country.  He 
seized  the  hand  of  the  first  man  he  met  as  he  came  up,  out  of 
breath,  and  held  on,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  protection.  Us 
brought  with  him,  in  a  little  skin  bag,  a  few  pounds  of  the 
seeds  of  a  pine-tree,  which  to-day  we  saw  for  the  first  timei 
and  which  Dr.  Torrey  has  described  as  a  new  species,  under 
the  name  of  pinus  manopkyJlus  ;  in  popular  language  it  might 
be  called  the  nut  pine.  We  purchased  them  all  from  htm 
The  nut  is  oily,  of  very  agreeable  flavor^  and  most  he  JBiy 
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hntrltknis,  as  it  coastitutes  the  principal  suosistenee  of  the 
tribes  among  which  we  were  now  traveling.  By  a  present 
of  scarlet  cloth,  and  other  striking  articles,  we  prevailed  upon 
this  man  to  be  our  guide  of  two  days'  journey.  As  clearly  as 
possible  by  signs,  we  made  him  understand  our  object ;  and 
he  engaged  to  conduct  us  in  sight  of  a  good  pass  which  he 
knew.  Here  we  ceased  to  hear  the  Shoshonee  language-— 
that  of  this  man  being  perfectly  unintelligible.  Several  In- 
dians^  who  had  been  waiting  to  see  what  reception  he  would 
fneet  with,  now  came  into  camp ;  and,  accompanied  by  the 
new*coniers,  we  resumed  our  journey. 

.  The  load  led  us  up  the  creek,  which  here  becomes  a  rather 
ni]Mid  mountain  stream,  fifty  feet  wide,  between  dark-looking 
hills  without  snow ;  but  immediately  beyond  them  rose  snowy 
mountains  on  either  side,  timbered  principally  with  the  nut 
pme.  On  the  lower  grounds,  the  general  height  of  this  tree  is 
twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  eight  inches  the  greatest  diameter ; 
it  is  rather  branching,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  singular,  but 
f^easant  odor.  We  followed  the  river  for  only  a  short  distance 
along  a  rocky  trail,  and  crossed  it  at  a  dam  which  the  Indians 
made  us  comprehend  had  been  built  to  catch  salmon  trout. 
The  snow  and  ice  were  heaped  up  against  it  three  or  four  feet 
deep  entirely  across  the  stream. 

'^  Leaving  here  the  stream,  which  runs  through  impassable 
canons,  we  continued  our  road  over  a  very  broken  country, 
passing  through  a  low  gap  between  the  snowy  mountains. 
The  rock  which  occurs  immediately  in  the  pass  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  impure  sandstone,  containing  scales  of  black  mica. 
This  may  be  only  a  stratified  lava.  On  issuing  from  the  gap, 
the  compact  lava,  and  other  volcanic  products  usual  in  the 
country,  again  occurred.  We  descended  from  the  gap  into  a 
wide  valley,  or  rather  basin,  and  encamped  on  a  small  tribu- 
tary  to  the  last  stream,  on  which  there  was  very  good  grass.  It 
was  covered  with  such  thick  ice,  that  it  required  some  labor  with 
pickaxes  to  make  holes  for  the  animals  to  drink.  The  banks 
are  lightly  wooded  with  willow,  and  on  the  upper  bottoms  are 
Mge  and  Fremontia,  with  ephedra  occidenUdUy  which  begins 
pQQCsar  more  finsquently.    The  day  has  been  a  summer  one* 
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w«nn  mad  pleasant ;  no  snow  on  the  trail,  whiohi  as  v«  lue  d 
on  foot,  makes  traveling  more  agreeable.  The  hunters  went 
into  a  neighboring  mountain,  but  found  no  game.  We  liaTe 
liTe  Indians  in  camp  to-night. 

25th.— The  morning  was  oold  and  bri^t,  and  as  the  suo 
rose  the  day  became  beautiful.  A  party  of  twelve  IndJam 
came  down  from  the  mountains  to  trade  pine  nuts^  of  which 
each  one  carried  a  little  beg.  These  seemed  now  to  be  the 
staple  of  the  country ;  and  whenever  we  met  an  Indian,,  kia 
friendly  salutation  consisted  in  offering  a  few  nuts  lo  emt 
and  to  trade;  their  only  arms  were  bows  and  fllnt*pcunted 
snows.  It  appeared  that  in  almost  all  the  valleys  the  neiglibor« 
ing  bands  were  at  war  with  each  other ;  and  we  had  sons 
difficulty  in  prevailing  on  our  guides  to  accompany  os  on  dna 
day's  journey,  being  at  war  with  the  people  on  the  ether  side 
of  a  Urge  snowy  mountain  which  lay  belbre  us. 

The  general  level  of  the  country  appeared  to  be  getting 
higher,  and  we  were  gradually  entering  the  heart  of  the  mouo^ 
tains.  Accompanied  by  all  the  Indians,  we  ascended  a  long 
ri4ge»  and  reached  a  pure  spring  at  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
where  the  Indians  had  waylaid  and  killed  an  antelope,  and 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  left  us.  Our  pacific  oondud 
had  quieted  their  alarms ;  and  though  at  war  among  each  other, 
yet  all  confided  in  us — thanks  to  the  combined  effects  of  power 
and  kindness — for  our  arms  inspired  respect,  and  our  iiu 
tie  presents  and  good  treatment  conciliated  their  confidence. 
Here  we  suddenly  entered  snow  six  inches  deep,  and  the  grosad 
was  a  little  rocky,  with  volcanic  fragments,  the  mountain  ap. 
pearing  to  be  composed  of  such  rook.  The  timber  oonstBts 
principally  of  nut  pines,  (pitms  monophyUus^)  which  here  aro 
of  laiger  size — 12  to  15  inches  in  diameter;  heaps  of  eonea 
lying  on  the  ground,  where  the  Indians  have  gathered  the 

SAoHa  • 

The  snow  deepened  gradually  as  we  advanced.  Our  gvides 
wore  out  their  moccasins ;  and  putting  one  of  them  on  a  hone, 
we  enjoyed  the  unusual  sight  of  an  Indian  who  could  not  ride, 
{le  could  not  even  guide  the  animal,  and  appeared  to  have  aa 
knowledge  of  horsesr    H^  in^w.Vaa  thma  or  ter  Aatdeep 
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mtk  die"  sunmiit  of  the  paM ;  and  from  this  point  the  guide  pmnt- 
ed  out  our  future  road,  declining  to  go  any  further.  Below  us 
was  a  little  valley ;  and  beyond  this  the  mountains  rose  high- 
er  still,  one  ridge  above  another,  presenting  a  rude  and  rocky 
outline.  We  descended  rapidly  to  the  valley :  the  snow  im* 
peded  us  but  little ;  yet  it  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  foot 
of  Uie  mountain. 

The  day  had  been  so  warm  that  our  moccasms  were  wet 
with  meltii^  snow ;  but  here,  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  de* 
elinet,  the  air  gets  suddenly  cold,  and  we  had  great  difiicuhy 
to  keep  our  feet  from  freezing*-our  moccasins  being  froasen 
perfectly  stiff.  After  a  hard  day's  march  of  27  miles,  we 
feached  the  river  some  time  after  dark,  and  found  the  sno# 
about  a  foot  deep  on  the  bottom^-4he  river  being  entirely  frozen 
over.  We  found  a  comfortable  camp,  where  there  were  dry 
willows  abundant,  and  we  soon  had  blazing  fires.  A  little 
brandy,  which  I  husbanded  with  great  care,  remained,  and  I 
da  not  know  any  medicine  more  salutary,  or  any  drink  (except 
oofiee)  more  agreeable,  than  this  in  a  cold  night  and  after  a 
Inrd  day^s  march.  Mr.  Preuss  questioned  whether  the  famed 
ssctar  ever  possessed  so  exquisite  h  flavor.  All  felt  it  to  be  a 
reviving  cordial. 

.  The  next  morning,  when  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen  over 
the 'mountains,  the  thermometer  was  at  3^  below  zero  i 
but  the. sky  was  bright  and  pure,  and  the  weather  changed 
rapidly  into  a  pleasant  day  of  summer.  I  remained  encamped 
in  order  to  examine  the  country,  and  allow  the  animals  a  day 
of  l*e8t,  the  grass  being  good  and  abundant  under  the  snow. 

The  river  is  fifty  or  eighty  feet  wide,  with  a  lively  current, 
and  very  clear  water.  It  forked  a  little  above  our  camp,  one 
of  its  branches  coming  directly  from  the  south.  At  its  head 
appeared  to  be  a  handsome  pass ;  and  from  the  neighboring 
heights  we  could  see,  beyond,  a  comparatively  low  and  open 
country,  which  was  supposed  to  form  the  valley  of  the  Buena. 
?Antura.  The  oth^  branch  issued  from  a  nearer  pass,  in  a 
Aureotion  S.  75^  W.,  forking  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
fiBM/riag  a  part  of  its  waters  from  a  little  lake.  I  irsa  la 
idviiwia  Jofrtbe  camp  when  ow  kit  guidea  had  left  nii;  hrn^ 
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st>  far  as  could  be  understood,  this  was  the  pass  whieh  fiiejf 
had  indicated,  and,  in  company  with  Carson,  to-day  I  set  ou: 
to  explore  it.  Entering  the  range,  we  continued  in  a  norths 
westerly  direction  up  the  valley,  which  here  bent  to  the  right 
It  was  a  pretty  open  bottom,  locked  between  lofty  mountains, 
which  supplied  frequent  streams  as  we  advanced.  On  the 
lower  part  they  were  covered  with  nut-pine  trees,  and  above 
with  masses  of  pine,  which  we  easily  recognised,  from  the 
darker  color  of  the  foliage.  From  the  fresh  trails  which 
occurred  frequently  during  the  morning,  deer  appeared  to  be 
remarkably  numerous  in  the  mountain. 
.  We  had  now  entirely  left  the  desert  country,  and  were  oo 
the  verge  of  a  region  which,  extending  westward  to  the  riiores 
of  the  Pacific,  abounds  in  large  game,  and  is  covered  with  a 
singular  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life. 

The  little  stream  grew  rapidly  smaller,  and  in  about  twelve 
miles  we  had  reached  its  head,  the  last  water  coming  imme- 
diately  out  of  the  mountain  on  the  right ;  and  this  spot  was  so- 
lected  for  our  next  encampment.  The  grass  showed  well  ia 
sunny  places ;  but  in  colder  situations  the  snow  was  deep,  and 
began  to  occur  in  banks,  through  which  the  horses  found  some 
difficulty  in  breaking  a  way. 

To  the  left,  the  open  valley  continued  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection, with  a  scarcely  perceptible  ascent,  forming  a  beautiful 
pass,  the  exploration  of  which  we  deferred  until  the  next  day» 
and  returned  to  the  camp. 

To-day  an  Indian  passed  through  the  valley,  on  his  way 
into  the  mountains,  where  he  showed  us  was  his  lodge.  We 
comprehended  nothing  of  his  language ;  and,  though  he  ap^ 
peared  to  have  no  fear,  passing  along  in  full  view  of  the  oamp, 
he  was  indisposed  to  hold  any  communicsetion  with  us,  but 
showed  the  way  he  was  going,  and  pointed  for  us  to  go  on  oar 
load. 

.    By  observation,  the  latitude  of  this  encampment  was  389 
18^  W\  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea  6,310  feet. 

27th. — ^Leaving  the  camp  to  follow  slowly,  with  directions 
to  Carson  to  encamp  at  the  place  agreed  on,  Mr.  Fitzpatriek 
•od  myself  oqntinued  the  reconnoissaDce.   Arriving  at  the  iwaa 
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•f  the  8tjwm,  we  bogan  to  eater  the  pass— passing  ooeasioiiaU 
ly  through  open  groves  of  large  pine-trees,  on  the  warm  side 
of  the  defile,  where  the  snow  had  melted  away,  occasionally 
exposing  a  large  Indian  trail.  Continuing  along  a  narrow 
meadow^  we  reaehed,  in  a  few  miles,  the  gate  of  the  pass,  where 
there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  prairie,  about  50  yards  wide,  be- 
tveea  walls  of  granite  rock.  On  either  side  rose  the  rooun- 
taiosy  forming  on  the  left  a  rugged  mas^.  or  nucleus,  whc^ly 
cever«d  with  deep  snow,  presenting  a  g]  tiering  and  icy  sur* 
face.  Al  the  time,  we  supposed  this  to  be  the  point  into  which 
they  were  gathered  between  the  two  gn^at  rivers,  and  from 
wMch  the  waters  flowed  off  to  the  bay.  This  was  the  icy  and 
odd  side  of  the  pass,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  hardly  touched 
the  snow.  On  the  left,  the  mountains  rose  i&to  peaks,  but  they 
were  lower  and  secondary,  and  the  country  had  a  somewhat 
n^re  open  and  lighter  character.  On  the  right  were  several 
hot  springs,  wiiich  appeared  remarkable  in  such  a  place.  lo 
going  through,  we  felt  impressed  by  the  majesty  of  the  moan* 
tain,  along  the  huge  wall  of  which  we  were  riding.  Here 
there  was  no  snow ;  but  immediately  beyond  was  a  deep  bank, 
thipugh  which  we  dragged  our  horses  with  considerable  effort* 
We  then  immediately  struck  upon  a  stream,  which  gathered 
itaelf  rapidly,  and  descended  quick ;  and  the  valley  did  not 
preserve  the  open  character  of  the  other  side,  af^aring  below 
to  form  a  canon.  We  therefore  climbed  one  of  the  peaks  oa 
the  right,  leaving  our  horses  below ;  but  we  were  so  much 
shut  up  that  we  did  not  obtain  an  extensive  view,  and  what  we 
saw  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  awakened  considerable 
doubt.  The  valley  of  the  stream  pursued  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection, appearing  below  to  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  beyond 
which  further  view  was  ciit  off.  It  was,  nevertheless,  resolved 
ta  continue  our  road  the  next  day  down  this  valley,  which  we 
trusted  still  would  prove  that  of  the  middle  stroam  between  the 
two  groat  rivers.  Towards  the  summit  of  this  peak,  the  fields 
f  snow  were  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  the  northern  side  ;  and 
WiB  saw  several  large  hares,  which  had  on  their  winter  color, 
being  white  as  the  snow  around  them. 
.  .The  winter  day  is  short  in  the  mountaiiu,  the  sun  Jiavuig 
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bat. a  SDiaU  spiMe  of  sky  to  travel  over  la  die-vUble  |Mut 
above  our  horisEon ;  and  the  moment  his  rays  are  gone,  tl|e 
air  is  keenly  cold.  The  interest  of  our  work  had  detained 
us  long,  and  it  was  after  nightfall  when  we  reached  the  camp. 

28th. — To-day  we  went  through  the  pass  with  all  the  camp, 
«nd,  after  a  hard  day's  journey  of  twelve  miles,  encamped  on 
a  high  point  where  the  snow  had  been  blown  oft^  and  the  re- 
posed grass  afforded  a  scanty  pasture  for  the  animals.  Soaw 
and  broken  country  together  made  our  traveling  difficult  $  we 
were  often  compelled  to  make  large  circuits,  and  ascend  the 
highest  and  most  exposed  ridges,  in  order  to  avoid  snow,  whiok 
in  other  places  was  banked  up  to  a  great  depth. 

During  the  day  a  few  Indians  were  seen  circling  aroimd  nm 
on  snow^hoes,  and  skimming  along  like  birds ;  but  we  could 
not  bring  them  within  speaking  distance.  Grodey,  who  was  a 
little  distance  from  the  camp,  had  sat  down  to  tie  his  moccasins, 
when  he  heard  a  low  whistle  near,  and,  locking  up,  saw  tiiK> 
Indians  half  hiding  behind  a  it>ck  about  forty  yards  distaol ; 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  approach,  but  breaking  into  a 
]augh,  skimmed  off  over  the  snow,  seeming  to  have  no  idea  of 
Ihe  power  of  firearms,  and  thinking  themselves  perfectly  safr 
when  beyond  arm's  length. 

To-night  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  howitzer  ia^e 
oanqp.  This  was  the  most  laborious  day  we  had  yet  passed 
through,  the  steep  ascents  and  deep  snow  exhausting  both  mes 
and  animals.  Our  single  chroncnneter  had  stopped  during  the 
day,  and  its  error  in  time  occasioned  the  loss  of  an  eclipse  «f  a 
satellite  this  evening.  It  had  not  preserved  the  rate  widi 
which  we  started  from  the  Dalles,  and  this  will  account  ^tlie 
absence  of  longitudes  along  this  interval  of  our  journey. 

29th. — ^From  this  height  we  could  see,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below,  yellow  spots  in  the  valley,  which  indicated  that 
there  was  not  much  snow.  One  of  these  places  we  expected 
to  reach  to-night ;  and  some  time  being  required  to  bring  up  the 
gun,  I  went  ahead  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  a  few  men,  leav- 
ing the  camp  to  follow,  in  diarge  of  Mr.  Preuss*  We  fdlowed 
a  trail  down  a  hollow  where  the  Indians  had  desoesded,  the 
fMasr  bmug  soid^  jImi  we  aever  came  near  the  p^vnd^^koS 


Mb  wily  made  our  deflceot  the  easier,  and,  when  ir^  reached 
a  Itctie  affluent  to  the  river,  at  the  bottom,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  presence  of  eight  or  ten  Indians.  They  seemed 
lo  be  watching  our  motions,  and,  like  the  others,  at  first  «rere 
iodbposed  to  let  us  approach,  ranging  themselves  like  birds  on 
a  &llen  log,  on  the  hill-side  above  our  heads,  where«  being  out 
^  cur  reach,  they  thought  themselves  safe.  Our  friendly  de- 
taeanor  reconciled  them,  and,  when  we  got  near  enough,  they 
HOttiediately  stretched  out  to  us  handfuls  of  pine-nuts,  which 
•eetned  an  exercise  of  hospitality.  We  made  them  a  few 
presents,  and,  telling  us  that  their  village  was  a  few  miles  be* 
low,  they  went  on  to  let  their  people  know  what  we  were.  The 
priaeipal  stream  still  running  through  an  impracticable  canon, 
we  ascended  a  very  steep  hill,  which  proved  afterwards  the 
last  and  fatal  obstacle  to  our  little  howitzer,  which  was  finally 
abandoned  at  this  place.  We  passed  through  a  small  meadow 
a  few  miles  below,  orossiog  the  river,  which  depth,  swift  curw 
veot,  axid  rock,  made  it  difficult  to  ford ;  and,  after  a  few  more 
mles  of  very  difficult  trail,  issued  into  a  larger  prairie  bottom, 
«t  the  farther  end  of  which  we  encamped,  in  a  position  ren- 
^red  strong  by  rocks  and  trees.  The  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain were  covered  with  the  nut-pine.  Several  Indians  appeared 
•oil  the  hill-side,  reconnoitring  the  camp,  and  were  induced  to 
come  in ;  others  came  in  during  the  afternoon ;  and  in  the 
^evening  we  held  a  council.  The  Indians  immediately  made  it 
clear  that  the  waters  on  which  we  were  also  belonged  to  the 
■Great  Basin,  in  the  edge  of  which  we  had  been  since  the  17th 
of  December ;  and  it  became  evident  that  we  had  still  the  great 
-tidge  on  the  left  to  cross  before  we  could  reach  the  Pacific 
waters. 

We  explained  to  the  Indians  that  we  were  endeavoring  to 
^nd  a  passage  across  the  mountains  into  the  country  of  the 
whites,  whom  we  were  going  to  see ;  and  told  them  that  we 
wished  them  to  bring  us  a  guide,  to  whom  we  would  give 
presents  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  other  articles,  which  were  shown 
4o  them.  They  looked  at  the  reward  we  ofiPered,  and  conferred 
v^Vitb  «|ich  other,  biit  pointed  to  the  snow  on  the  mountain,  and 
lAvtw-tbdi?..  IttMida  Mifas  4hilr  narki,  and  imiiiil  thm  Attt^ 
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their  heads,  to  show  the  depth ;  and  signified  that  itiras  inqpos- 
sible  for  us  to  get  through.  They  made  signs  that  wd  must  go 
to  the  southward,  over  a  pass  through  a  lower  range,  which 
thejF  pointed  out :  there,  they  said,  at  the  end  of  one  day's 
travel,  we  would  find  people  who  lived  near  a  pass  in  the  great 
mountain ;  and  to  that  point  they  engaged  to  furnish  us  a  guide. 
They  appeared  to  have  a  confused  idea,  from  report,  (^  whites 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  onoe^  they 
told  us,  about  two  years  ago,  a  party  of  twelve  men  like  oor* 
selves  had  ascended  their  river,  and  crossed  to  the  o&er  waters. 
-They  pointed  out  to  us  where  they  had  crossed ;  but  then,  they 
said,  it  was  summer  time ;  but  now  it  would  be  impossible.  I 
believe  that  this  was  a  party  led  by  Mr.  Chiles,  one  of  the  only 
two  men  whom  I  know  to  have  passed  through  the  Califorma 
mountains  from  the  interior  of  the  Basin — Walker  being  the 
other ;  and  both  were  engaged  upwards  of  twenty  days,  in  the 
summer  time,  in  getting  over.  Chiles's  destination  was  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  to  which  he  descended  by  the  Stanidaus 
river ;  and  Walker  subsequently  informed  me  that,  like  my- 
self,  descending  to  the  southward  on  a  more  eastern  line,  day 
after  day  he  was  searching  for  the  Buenaventura,  thinking  that 
he  had  found  it  with  every  new  stream,  until,  like  me,  he  abaa- 
donejd  all  idea  of  its  existence,  and,  turning  abruptly  to  the 
right,  crossed  the  great  chain.  These  were  both  western  men, 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  exploratory  enterprise  which  char* 
acterizes  that  people. 

The  Indians  brought  in  during  the  evening  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pine-nuts,  which  we  traded  from  them.  When  roasted, 
their  pleasant  flavor  made  them  an  agreeable  addition  to  tir 
now  scanty  store  of  provisions,  which  were  reduced  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  Our  principal  stock  was  in  peas,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  contain  scarcely  any  nutriment.  We  had  still  a 
little  flour  lefl,  some  coflfee,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar,  which  I 
reserved  as  a  defence  against  starvation. 

The  Indians  informed  us  that  at  certain  seasons  they  have 
nsh  in  their  waters,  which  we  supposed  to  be  salmon.trout :  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  they  live  uixMi  the  pine^nuts,  which 
ibfm  their  grvtx  winter  subsistenoe—- a  pordon  being,  always  at 
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hmai^  Ant  up  in  the  natural  storehouse  of  the  ocmes.  At 
IBreaeot,  they  were  presented  to  us  as  a  whole  people  living 
upon  this  ample  vegetable. 

The  other  division  of  the  party  did  not  come  in  to-night,  but 
aoearaped  in  the  upper  meadow,  and  arrived  the  next  morning. 
They  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  howitzer  beyond  tiw 
place  mentioned,  and  where  it  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Preuss,  in 
obedienoe  to  my  orders ;  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  snow-bank^ 
and  snow-^lds  still  ahead,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  detentioa 
to  which  it  would  subject  us,  I  reluctantly  determined  to  leave 
it  there  ior  the  time.  It  was  of  the  kind  invented  by  the  French 
for  the  mc^untain  part  of  their  war  in  Algiers ;  and  the  distance 
it  had  come  with  us  proved  how  well  it  was  adapted  to  its  pur. 
po6e»  We  left  it,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  whole  party,  who 
were  grieved  to  part  with  a  companion  which  had  made  the 
whole  distance  from  St.  Louis,  and  commanded  respect  for  Pf 
va  some  critical  occasions,  and  which  might  be  needed  fi>r  tbo 
same  purpose  again. 

;  BOth.— Our  guide,  who  was  a  young  man,  joined  us  this 
moming ;  and,  leaving  our  encampment  late  in  the  day,  we 
descended  the  river,  which  immediately  opened  out  into  a 
broad  valley,  furnishing  good  traveling  ground.  In  a  short 
distanoe  we  passed  the  village,  a  collection  of  straw  huts ;  and 
a  few  miles  below,  the  guide  pointed  out  the  place  where  the 
whites  had  been  encamped,  before  they  entered  the  mountain. 
With  our  late  start  we  made  but  ten  miles,  and  encamped  on 
die  low  river-bottom,  where  there  was  no  snow,  but  a  great  deal 
of  ice ;  and  we  cut  piles  of  long  grass  to  lay  under  our  blan- 
kets,  and  fires  were  made  of  large  dry  willows,  groves  of 
which  wooded  the  stream.  The  river  took  here  a  northeasterly 
direction,  and  through  a  spur  from  the  mountains  on  the  left 
was  the  gap  where  we  were  to  pass  the  next  day. 

Slst. — ^We  took  our  way  over  a  gently  rising  ground,  the 
dividing  ridge  being  tolerably  low ;  and  traveling  easily  along 
a  broad  trail,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  reached  the  upper 
part  of  the  pass,  when  it  began  to  snow  thickly,  with  very  cold 
weather.  The  Indians  had  only  the  usual  scanty  covering, 
appeared  to  sufifer  greatly  ftrom  the  cold.    All  left  us, 
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eapt  dor  guide.  Half  hidden  hy  the  stemiy  the  mimntmm 
hoked  dreary ;  ard,  as  night  began  to  approach,  the  guide 
showed  great  reluctance  to  go  forward.  I  placed  him  between 
two  rifles,  for  the  way  began  to  be  difficult.  Traveling  a  little 
farther,  we  struck  a  ravine,  which  the  Indian  said  would  eon- 
duct  us  to  the  river ;  and  as  the  poor  fellow  sufbied  greatly, 
shivering  in  the  snow  which  fell  upon  his  naked  skin,  I  would 
not  detain  him  any  longer ;  and  be  ran  off  to  the  mountain, 
where  he  said  was  a  hut  near  by.  He  had  kept  the  blue  and 
soarlet  cloth  I  had  given  him  tightly  rolled  up,  preferring  rather 
to  endure  the  cold  than  to  get  them  wet.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  one  of  the  men  had  his  foot  frostbitten ;  and  about 
dark  we  had  the  satisftiction  to  reach  the  bottoms  of  a  stream 
timbered  with  large  trees,  among  which  we  found  a  sheltered 
camp,  with  an  abundance  of  such  grass  as  the  season  afforded 
fer  the  animals.  We  saw  befere  U8»  in  descending  fiiom  the 
pass,  a  great  continuous  range,  along  which  stretched  the 
valley  of  the  river ;  the  lower  parts  steep,  and  dark  with  pines, 
while  above  it  was  hidden  in  clouds  of  snow.  This  we  felt 
instantly  satisfied  was  the  central  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  great  California  mountain,  which  only  now  intervened  be* 
tween  us  and  the  waters  of  the  bay.  We  had  made  a  forced 
inarch  of  2d  mile8»  and  three  mules  had  given  out  on  the 
Toad.  Up  to  this  point,  with  the  exception  of  two  stolen  by 
Indians,  we  had  lost  none  of  the  horses  which  bad  been  brought 
from  the  Columbia  river,  and  a  number  of  these  were  still 
•trong  and  in  tolerably  good  order.  We  had  now  67  animals 
in  the  band. 

We  had  scarcely  lighted  our  fires,  when  the  camp  was 
erowded  with  nearly  naked  Indians ;  some  of  them  were  fur. 
aished  with  long  nets  in  addition  to  bows,  and  appeared  to 
nave  been  out  on  the  sage  hills  to  hunt  rabbits.  These  nets 
were  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  long,  kept  upright  in  the  ground 
by  slight  sticks  at  intervals,  and  were  made  from  a  kind  of 
wild  hemp,  very  much  resembling  in  manufacture  those  com. 
men  among  the  Indians  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  They 
came  among  us  without  any  fear,  and  scattered  themselves 
aheut  ths  fires,  mainly  oocupied  in  gratifying  their  astoc'.isb- 
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Mm.  I  was  struck  by  the  singular  appearaoce  of  a  row  of 
about  a  dozen,  who  were  sitting  on  their  haunches  perched  on 
a  log  near  one  of  the  fires,  with  their  quick  sharp  eyes  foik>w. 
ing  every  motion. 

We  gathered  togeUier  a  few  of  the  oiost  intelligent  of  the^ 
Indians,  and  held  this  evening  an  interesting  council.  I  ex- 
plained  to  them  my  intentions.  I  told  them  that  we  had  come 
from  a  very  far  country,  having  been  traveling  now  nearly  a 
year,  and  that  we  were  desirous  simply  to  go  across  the  moun- 
tain into  the  country  of  the  other  whites.  There  were  two 
who  appeared  particularly  intelligentr— one,  a  somewhat  old 
man.  He  told  me  that,  before  the  snows  fell,  it  was  six  sleep* 
to  the  place  where  the  whites  lived,  but  that  now  it  was  im- 
possible to  cross  the  mountain  on  account  of  the  deep  snow ; 
and  showing  us,  as  the  others  had  done,  that  it  was  over  our 
heads,  he  urged  us  strongly  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
which  he  said  would  conduct  us  to  a  lake  in  which  there  were, 
many  large  fish.  There,  he  said,  were  many  people ;  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground ;  and  we  might  remain  there  until 
the  spring.  From  their  descriptions,  we  were  enabled  to 
judge  that  we  had  encamped  on  the  upper  water  of  the  Salmon 
Trout  river.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  our  communi- 
cation was  only  by  signs,  as  we  understood  nothhig  of  their 
language ;  but  they  spoke,  notwithstanding,  rapidly  and  ve. 
hemently,  explaining  what  they  conudered  the  folly  of  doir 
intentions,  and  urging  us  to  go  down  to  the  lake.  Tah-vCf  a 
word  signifying  snow,  we  very  soon  learned  to  know,  from  its- 
fk*equent  repetition.  I  told  him  that  the  men  and  the  horsea 
were  strong,  that  we  would  break  a  road  through  the  snow ; 
and  spreading  befere  him  our  bales  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  trta- 
kets,  showed  him  what  we  would  give  for  a  guide.  It  waa 
necessary  to  obtain  one,  if  possible ;  for  I  had  determined  here 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  mountaki.  Pulling  a  bunch  of 
grass  fVom  the  ground,  afler  a  short  discussion  among  them, 
selves,  the  old  man  made  us  comprehend,  that  if  we  could 
break  through  the  snow,  at  the  end  of  three  days  we  would 
come  down  upon  grass,  which  he  showed  us  would  be  about 
inches  high,  and  where  the  ground  was  entirely  free.    S» 
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Cu*y  he  said)  he  had  been  in  hunting  for  elk ;  but  beycmd  tiial 
(end  he  dosed  his  eyes)  he  had  seen  nothing ;  but  there  was 
one  among  them  who  had  been  to  the  whites,  and,  going  out  of 
the  lodge,  he  returned  with  a  young  man  of  very  intelligent 
i^ypearance.  Here,  said  he,  is  a  young  man  who  has  seen  the 
whites  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  he  swore,  first  by  the  sky,  and 
then  by  the  ground,  that  what  he  said  was  true.  With  a  large 
present  of  goods,  we  prevailed  upon  this  young  man  to  be  our 
guide,  and  he  acquired  among  us  the  name  of  Melo — a  word 
signifying  friend,  which  they  used  very  frequently.  He  was 
thinly  clad,  and  nearly  barefix>t ;  his  moccasins  being  about 
worn  out.  We  gave  him  skins  to  make  a  new  pair,  and  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  undertaking  to  us.  The  Indians  remained 
in  the  camp  during  the  night,  and  we  kept  the  guide  and  two 
others  to  sleep  in  the  lodge  with  us — Carson  lying  across  the 
door,  and  having  made  them  comprehend  the  use  of  oar  fire 
amis* 


FEBRUARY. 


1st.— The  snow,  which  had  intermitted  in  the  evening,  com- 
menced falling  again  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  it  snowed 
steadily  all  day.  In  the  morning  I  acquainted  the  men  with 
my  decision,  and  explained  to  them  that  necessity  required  us 
to  make  a  great  eSbrt  to  clear  the  mountains.  I  reminded 
them  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  with  which 
they  were  familiar  from  the  descriptions  of  Carson,  who  had 
been  there  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who,  in  our  late  priva- 
tions, had  delighted  us  in  speaking  of  its  rich  pastures  and 
abounding  game,  and  drew  a  vivid  contrast  between  its  sum- 
mer  climate,  less  than  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  falling 
snow  around  us.  I  informed  them  (and  long  experience  had 
given  them  confidence  in  my  observations  and  good  instru- 
ments)  that  almost  directly  west,  and  only  about  70  miles  dis. 
tant,  was  the  great  farming  establidiment  of  Captain  Sutter^— 
a  gentleman  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Missouri^  and^  emi* 
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patuig-ta  th»  country,  had  become  the  posaessor  of  a  priacU 
pality.  I  assured  them  that,  from  the  heights  of  the  mountaia 
before  us,  we  should  doubtless  see  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  and  with  one  effort  place  ourselves  again  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  The  people  received  this  decision  with  the  cheerful 
obedience  which  had  always  characterized  them,  and  the  day 
was  immediately  devoted  to  the  preparations  necessary  to  ena- 
ble us  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Leggins,  moccasins,  clothing — 
«11  were  put  into  the  best  state  to  resist  the  cold.  Our  guide 
was  not  neglected.  Extremity  of  suffering  might  make  him 
desert ;  we  therefore  did  the  best  we  could  for  him.  Leggins, 
moccasins,  some  articles  of  clothing,  and  a  large  green  blan- 
ket, in.  addition  to  the  blue  and  scarlet  cloth,  were  lavished 
upon  him,  and  to  his  great  and  evident  contentment.  He  ar. 
rayed  himself  in  all  his  colors,  and,  clad  in  green,  blue,  and 
scarlet,  he  made  a  gay-looking  Indian ;  and,  with  his  various 
presents,  was  probably  richer  and  better  clothed  than  any  of 
his  tribe  had  ever  been  before. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  provisions  were  very  low  ;  we 
bad  neither  tallow  nor  grease  of  any  kind  remaining,  and  the 
want  of  salt  became  cme  of  our  greatest  privations.  The  poor 
dog  which  had  been  found  in  the  Bear  River  valley,  and  which 
t)ad  been  a  compagnon  de  voyage  ever  since,  had  now  become 
&t,  and  the  mess  to  which  it  belonged,  requested  permission  to. 
kill  it.  Leave  was  granted.  Spread  out  on  the  snow,  the 
meat  looked  very  good ;  and  it  made  a  strengthening  meal 
£pr  the  greater  part  of  the  camp.  Indians  brought  in  two 
or  three  rabbits  during  the  day,  which  were  purchased  from 
them. 

The  river  was  40  to  70  feet  wide,  and  now  entirely  frozen 
over.  It  was  wooded  with  large  cottonwood,  willow,  and  grain 
de  hcsuf.    By  observation,  the  latitude  of  this  encampment  was 

2d. — It  had  ceased  snowing,  and  this  morning  the  lower  ait 
was  clear  and  frosty ;  and  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above, 
ihe  peaks  of  the  Sierra  now  and  then  appeared  among  the. 
rolling  clouds,  which  were  rapidly  dispersing,  before  the  sun.- 
Our  Indian  shook  his  head  as  he  pointed  to  the  icy  pinnacles* 


•koothig  b%fa  up  into  the  sk  j,  and  seeming  almoe^  immedlsteljf 
iiboTe  m.  Crossing  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  left^ng  it  Imme- 
diately, we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  alon^  the 
Talley  of  a  tiibutary  stream.  The  people  were  unusually  si 
lent,  for  every  man  knew  that  our  enterprise  was  hazardous, 
and  the  issue  doubtful. 

The  snow  deepened  rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  break  a  road.  For  this  service,  a  party  of  ten  was  formed, 
mounted  on  the  strongest  horses,  each  man  in  succession  open- 
ing the  road  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  until  himself  and  hia 
horse  became  fatigued,  when  he  stepped  aside,  and,  the  remain^ 
ing  number  passing  ahead,  he  took  his  station  in  the  rear.  Leav* 
ing  this  stream,  and  pursuing  a  very  direct  course,  we  passed 
over  an  intervening  ridge  to  the  river  we  had  leflb  On  the 
vay  we  passed  two  low  huts  entirely  covered  with  snow,  which 
might  very  easily  have  escaped  observation*  A  family  waa  ItVr 
ing  in  each ;  and  die  only  trail  I  saw  in  the  neighborhood  waa. 
from  the  door4iole  to  a  nutpine  tree  near,  which  suj^lied  them 
with  food  and  fud.  We  found  two  similar  buU  on  the  ereek) 
where  we  next  arrived ;  and,  traveling  a  little  higher  op,  en» 
eamped  on  its  banks  in  about  four  feet  d^h  of  snow.  Carson 
Ibond  near,  an  open  hill-side,  where  the  wind  and  the  snn  had 
fnelted  the  snow,  leaving  exposed  suflksent  bunch-grass  for  the 
animals  to-night 

The  nut-pines  were  now  giving  way  to  heavy  timber,  and 
there  were  some  immense  pines  on  the  bottom,  around  the  roots 
of  which  the  sun  had  melted  away  the  snow ;  and  here  we  mad^ 
Qur  camp  and  built  huge  fires.  To-day  we  had  traveled  16 
miles,  and  our  elevation  above  the  sea  was  6,760  feet 

3d.— Turning  our  &ces  directly  towards  the  main  chain,  we 
ascended  an  open  hollow  along  a  small  tributary  to  the  river 
▼hich,  aceordii^  to  the  fadians,  issues  from  a  mountain  to  the 
W^  The  «ow  waa  so  deep  in  the  hollow,  that  we  were 
4iUigttd  to  tmvel  along  die  steep  hill-sidep,  and  over  spurs, 
whwre  tlie  wind  and  son  had  in  places  lessened  the  snow,  and 
whavtt  the  grass,  which  appeared  to  be.  in  good  quality  along 
tbe  aides  of  tbe  mountains^  was  exposed.    We  opened  our  road 


in  ^  flsme  wmj  as  yesterday,  but  made  only  seven  miles^  and 
SQ<Murnped  by  some  springs  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hili^ 
by  whioh  the  hollow  asoended  to  another  basin  m  the  moud- 
tain.  The  little  stream  below  was  entirely  buried  in  snow. 
The  springs  were  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  lofly  cedar,  which 
here  made  its  first  appearance  ;  the  usual  height  was  120  to 
130  feet,  and  one  that  was  measured  near  by  was  six  feet  in 
diameter. 

There  being  no  grass  exposed  here,  the  horses  were  sent 
back  to  that  which  we  had  seen  a  few  miles  below.  We  oc- 
eupied  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  beating  down  a  road  to  the 
feot  of  the  hill,  a  mile  or  two  distant ;  the  snow  being  beaten 
down  when  moist,  in  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  and  then  harS 
frozen  at  night,  made  a  foundation  that  would  bear  the  weight 
of  the  animals  next  nnorning.  During  the  day  several  Indians 
joined  us  on  snow-shoes.  These  were  made  of  a  circular  hoop, 
about  a  feot  in  diameter,  the  interior  space  being  filled  with  an 
open  networic  of  baric.  i 

4th. — I  went  ahead  early  with  two  or  three  men,  each  with  a 
led  horse  to  break  the  road.  We  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
hollow  entirely,  and  work  along  the  mountain-side,  which  was 
very  steep,  and  the  snow  covered  with  an  icy  crust.  We  cut 
a  looting  as  we  advanced,  and  trampled  a  road  through  fer  the 
animals ;  but  occasionally  one  plun^^ed  outside  the  trail,  and 
slided  along  the  field  to  the  bottom,  a  hundred  yards  below. 
Late  in  the  day  we  reached  another  bench  in  the  hollow, 
where,  in  summer,  the  stream  passed  over  a  small  precipice. 
Here  was  a  short  distance  of  dividing  ground  between  the  two 
ridges,  and  beyond  an  open  basin,  some  ten  miles  across,  whose- 
bottom  presented  a  field  of  snow.  At  the  Airther  or  westani 
fide  rose  the  m.iddle  crest  of  the  mountain,  a  dark-lookifl||i!ii^p| 
af  volcanic  rock. 

The  summit  line  presented  a  range  of  naked  peaka^sf|Nk 
rently  destitute  of  snow  and  vegetation ;  but  below,  th«  Ikfii 
of  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  timber  of  extraordinary 
size. 

Towtzds  a  pass  which  the  guide  indicated  here,  we  attempted 
%  ^  iHpilWlPUli  te  fon»  a  road ;  butaAeraIabertoiie|iiungiA|{< 
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tfuoagh  two  or  thjree  handred  yards,  our  best  hones  g«t6  oolt 
entirely  refusing  to  make  any  further  effort,  and,  fer  the  tiiaay 
we  were  brought  to  a  stand.  The  guide  infomied  us  that  we 
were  entering  the  deep  snow,  and  here  began  the  difficulties 
of  the  mountain ;  and  to  him,  and  almost  to  all,  our  enterprise 
seemed  hopeless.  I  returned  a  short  distance  back^  to  the 
break  in  the  hollow,  where  I  met  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

The  camp  had  been  occupied  all  the  day  in  endeavoring  fd 
saoend  the  hill,  but  only  the  best  horses  had  succeeded  ;  the 
animals,  generally,  not  having  sufficient  strength  to  bring 
themselves  up  without  the  packs ;  and  all  the  line  of  road  be- 
tween this  and  the  springs  was  strewed  with  camp-stores  and 
equipage,  and  horses  floundering  in  snow.  I  therefi^re  im« 
mediately  encamped  on  the  ground  with  my  own  mess,  which 
was  in  advance,  and  directed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  encamp  at 
the  springs,  and  send  all  the  animals,  in  charge  of  Tabeau, 
with  a  strong  guard,  back  to  the  place  where  they  bad  been 
pastured  the  night  before.  Here  was  a  small  spot  of  level 
ground,  proteoted  on  one  side  by  the  mountain,  and  on  the  other 
sheltered  by  a  little  ridge  of  rock.  It  was  an  open  grove  of 
pines,  which  assimilated  in  size  to  the  grandeur*of  the  rootm- 
tain,  being  frequently  six  feet  in  diameter. 

To-night  we  had  no  ahelter,  but  we  made  a  large  fire  around 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  huge  pines ;  and  covering  the  sli6w 
with  small  boughs,  on  which  we  spread  our  Uankets,  soon 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  night  was  very  bright  and 
clear,  though  the  thermometer  was  only  at  10^.  A  strong 
wind,  which  sprang  up  at  sundown,  made  it  intensely  cold ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights  during  the  journey. 

Two  Indians  joined  our  party  here ;  and  one  <^  them,  an 
old  man,  immediately  began  to  harangue  us,  saying  that  our- 
selves and  animals  would  perish  in  the  snow ;  and  that  if  we 
would. go  back,  he  would  show  us  another  and  a  better  way 
9iQXon  the  mountain.  He  spoke  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  them 
was  a  singular  repetition  of  phrases  and  arrangemest  of  words, 
which  rendered  his  speech  striking  and  not  unmusical. 

We  had  now  begun  to  understand  some  words,  and,  with  the 
•id  of  signs,  essay  pompiphsnded  Iks  oU  msa'^  timpi*  ideas* 
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^  Redi'  upon  roek— rock  upon  rock— «now  upon  snoWy"'  sud 
)m  ;  ^^  even  if  you  get  over  the  saow,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  down  from  the  mountains."  He  made  us  the  sign  of 
pa^eoftpioeSf  and  showed  us  how  the  feet  of  the  hOTses  would 
8lip»  and  tbxow  them  off  from  the  narrow  trails  that  led  along 
iJieir  qide0>»  Our  Chmook,  who  comprehended  even  more 
readily  than  ourselves,  and  believed  our  situation  hopeless, 
joovered  bi**  head  with  his  blanket,  and  began  to  weep  and  la* 
fioent.  ^'  I  wanted  to  see  the  whites,"  said  he ;  ''I  came  away 
from  my  own  people  to  see  the  whites,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to 
die  among,  them,  but  hero" — and  he  looked  around  into  tiie 
oold  night  and  gloomy  forest,  and,  drawing  his  blanket  over 
]|is  head,  began  again  to  lament. 

Seated  around  the  tree,  the  firo  illuminating  the  rocks  and 
the  tall  bolls  of  the  pines  round  about,  and  the  old  Indiao 
haranguing,  we  presented  a  group  of  very  serious  faces. 

i&tb«*— The  night  had  been  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we  were  up 
Yery  early.  Our  guide  was  standing  by  the  fire  with  all  his 
to^ry  on  J  and  seeing  him  shiver  in  the  cold,  I  throw  on 
his  shouldejra  one  of  my  blankets.  We  missed  him  a  lew 
minutes  afterwards,  and  never  saw  him  again.  He  had  desert- 
ed.  His  bad  faith  and  treachery  were  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  estimate  of  Indian  character,  which  a  long  intercourse  with 
this  people  had  gradually  forced  upon  my  mind. 

While  a  portion  of  the  camp  were  occupied  in  bringing  up 
the  baggage  to  this  point,  the  remainder  were  busied  in  makings 
sledges » and  snow-shoes.  I  had  determined  to  explore  the 
mouotain  ahead,  and  the  sledges  were  to  be  used  in  transport- 
ing the  baggage. 

The  mountains  here  consisted  wholly  of  a  white  micaceous 
granite.  The  day  was  perfectly  clear,  and,  while  the  sun  was 
in  the  sky,  warm  and  pleasant. 

By  observatian  our  latitude  was  BOP  AStf  20^^ ;  and  elevalkii 
J>y  ^  boiling  point,  7,400  feet 

6tb. — Accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzpatriek,  I  set  out  to-day 
with  a  reconnoitring  party  on  snow-shoes.  We  marohed  al 
in  single  file,  trampling  Uie  snow  as  heavily  as  we  cook', 
tiva  <^n  basin^.io  a  march  of  about  ten 


fM0&od  tiM  ttip  of  oae  of  the  pedis,  to  the  left  of  tile  pMi  indBoiited 
hy  out  g«ide»  Per  b^ow  uo,  dimmed  by  the  distance,  wais  a 
kff§e  snovleM  yaUey,  boonded  on  the  western  side,  at  the  diit 
lanoe  of  about  a  huadved  miies,  by  a  low  range  of  nomMina^ 
whioh  Caiaon  fooognised  with  delight  as  the  momiteins  bordei^ 
ing  the  oeast.  **  There,^'  said  he,  <^  is  the  little  mountain — it  is 
(dbKm  yean  aioce  I  saw  it ;  bat  I  am  just  as  sure  as  if  I  had 
aaen  it  yesterday."  Between  us,  then,  and  this  low  eoast  ranges 
was  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento ;  and  no  one  who  had  not 
aooonpanied  us  through  the  incidents  of  our  life  fer  the  last 
fcw  months  oould  realize  the  delight  with  which  at  last  we 
looked  down  upon  it.  At  the  distance  of  apparently  30  miles 
beyond  us  were  distinguished  spots  of  prairie ;  and  a  dark  line 
whioh  could  be  traced  with  the  glass,  was  imagined  to  be  the 
aouiBS  ef  the  river ;  but  we  were  evidently  at  a  great  height 
above  the  valley,  and  between  us  and  the  plains  extended  milea 
tf  snowy  fields  and  hrdien  ridges  of  pine-coveied  mountains. 
:  It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  turned  towards  the  camp} 
aftd  it  grew  rapidly  cold  as  it  drew  towards  night.  One  of  the 
■ME  became  fatigued,  and  hb  feet  began  to  freeae,  and  build* 
ing  a  file  in  the  trunk  of  a  dry  old  cedar,  Mr.  Pitzpatrick  re- 
waiaed  with  him  until  his  olodies  could  be  dried,  and  he  wstf 
lA  a  oonditioB  to  oome  ou.  After  a  day's  mapch  of  30  miles^ 
we  straggled  into  the  camp  ^ne  after  another,  at  night A41 ;  the 
gieater  number  esoessively  fatigued,  only  two  nf  the  party 
l|aving  ever  traveled  on  snow^bees  befere. 

All  our* energies  are  now  directed  to  getting  our  an!mal# 
a#mss  the  snow ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  after  all  the  bag. 
gage  had  been  drawn  with  the  sleighs  over  the  tniil  we  had- 
luade,  it  would  be  sufficiently  bard  to  bear  our  animals.     At 
aairerai  planes  between  ttus  point  and  the  ridge,  we  bad  diseovr 
ered  some  grassy  spots,  where .  the  wipd   and  sun-  bed  dSs> 
peiaBd  the  snow  fimm  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  these  were  to 
form  resting-places  to  support  the  animal»  fev  a  ^§^  in  their 
peasage  anross.    On  our  way  across  we  had  se|  on  fifeseveral 
woken  stump«>  and  dried  trees^  to  melt  hedges  in  the  snow  fi>f 
J^e  camps.    Ite  general  depth  was  five  feet ;  but  we  passsd  oveP' 
ptoens  irherait  was  80  ibet^ep,  as  shqwn  by  tl»>tine%  . 
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^  WiAostt  {Nurty  drawing  sleighs  kwded  with  haggsge^  I  dk 
jrwiosd  lo-day  sbout  four  milfM  along  the  trail,  and  enounped 
^  the  first  grassy  spol;»  where  we  expected  to  bring  our  hevse* 
Mr*  Filspatrieky  with  another  party,  remained  behind,  to  Ibrm 
iMBi  intermediate  station  between  as  and  the  animals. 

6th.— *The  night  has  been  extremely  cold;  but  perfectly 
Mtill,  and  beautifully  clear.  Before  the  sun  appeared  this 
mororngf  the  thenapmeter  was  8<^  below  lero ;  I^  higher,  whe9 
Ilia  my 8  struck  the  lofty  peaks;  and  Qo  when  they  reaoh^ 
CN»r  camp* 

Scenery  and  weather,  combined,  must  render  these  moun* 
lAins  beautiful  in  summer;  the  purity  and  deep-biue  color  of 
the  9kj  are  singulariy  beautiful;  the  days  are  sunny  ani 
^^>t,  and  even  warm  in  the  noon  hours ;  and  if  we  oould  bo 
fy^  from  die  muiy  anxietie?  th^l  oppress  us,  even  new  W9 
would  be  delighted  here ;  but  our  previsioBs  are  geUiag  hvh 
fully  sea4it.  Sleighs  arrived  with  baggage  nbout  ten  o'clock } 
pM  leaving  a  portion  of  it  bf^re,  we  continued  on  for  a  milo 
nod  a  halA  ^nd  encamped  «it  the  foot  of  a  long  hill  on  this  a^ 
^f  the  epm  bottom. 

Boniier  and  Godeyi  who  yesterday  inoming  hpA  be^  smH 
ti!  asoend  a  h^^eor  p^K  got  in,  hungry  and  fiitigued.  ThejF 
fifnftrmed  what  wo  had  f^reody  tiei^n^  T^^o  o^k^r  sleigha  avv 
rived  m  th9  aMnoon ;  and  the  men  being  fatigued,  I  gav«) 
tbcQi  alt  teiL  and  sug^r,  Snow  clouds  began  ^  fm  in  the 
g,3.W. ;  f^n4  apprehensive  of  ^,  ftonn,  which  would  ie$tvoff 
9«r  road,  J  m^t  tho  people  back  to  >f  r.  Pitzpatrick,  w^h  di^ 
lections  to  send  for  the  animals  in  the  morning.  With  me  re- 
niained  Mr.  Preuss,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  CarsoBi  with  Jacob. 
.  Slevation  of  th^  campi  by  the  boiliBg  poiat,  is  7,930  feet^ 

dtii,t**nDi^ring  $he  niglH  the  wes^r  changed,  lhn  wind  ri^ 
mg  to  %  galos  aa4  ^ommencfing  to  snpw  before  daylight ;  be,« 
fore  morning  the  trail  wns  noveied.  We  reiaaiined  quiet  i« 
camp  all  d^y,  in  A§  ^ijUW  of  which  the  wei^ther  in^proved* 
Four  sleigha  arrive4  tnwnrds  ovening «  with  the  biding  of  the 
pnn.  We  suffer  i»uoh  f^m  the  want  of  salt ;  mi  all  tM^ 
w^mi  are  becoming  weak  fr^»  insufficinut  food. 

lO6^:0m^UBii^  m»  mf^  teok  w^  •  ftw  «wt0  imN  lb* 
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Ph^wtrick ;  and  continuing  on  with  three  sleighs  cariyiiig^ 
part  of  the  haggage,  we  had  the  satisfacticm  to  encamp  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  head  of  the  hollow,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  mountain  ridge.  Here  two  large  trees  had  been  set 
on  fire,  and  in  the  holes,  where  the  snow  had  been  melted 
away,  we  found  a  comfortable  camp. 

The  wind  kept  the  air  filled  with  snow  during  the  day ;  the 
ricy  was  very  dark  in  the  southwest,  though  elsewhere  very 
dear.  The  forest  here  has  a  noble  appearance ;  and  tall  cedi^ 
is  abundant ;  its  greatest  height  being  130  feet,  and  eireum^ 
ference  20,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  here  I 
see  for  the  first  time  the  white  pine,  of  which  there  are  some 
magnificent  trees.  Hemlock  spruce  is  among  the  timber,  oc* 
oasionaliy  as  large  as  eight  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet  above 
the  ground ;  but,  in  ascending,  it  tapers  rapidly  to  less  than 
ctoe  foot  at  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  I  have  not  seen  any 
higher  than  1<80  feet,  and  the  slight  upper  part  is  frequ^itly 
broken  off  by  the  wind.  The  white  spruce  is  frequent ;  and 
the  red  pine  (pinus  Colorado  of  the  Mexicans)  which  constitutes 
the  beautiful  forest  along  the  banks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to 
the  northward,  is  here  the  principal  tree,  not  attaining  a 
greater  height  than  140  feet,  thougluwith  sometimes  a  diame- 
ter of  10.  Most  of  these  trees  appeared  to  differ  slightly  from 
those  of  the  same  kind  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

The  elevation  of  the  camp  by  the  boiling  points  is  8,050  feet. 
We  are  now  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  South  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  still  we  are  not  done  ascending.' 
The  top  of  a  flat  ridge  near  was  bare  of  snow,  and  very  wdl 
sprinkled  with  bunch-grass,  sufficient  to  pasture  the  animals 
two  or  three  days ;  and  this  was  to  be  their  main  point  of  sup- 
port. This  ridge  is  composed  of  a  compact  trap,  or  basak  of 
a  columnar  structure ;  over  the  surface  are  scattered  large 
boulders  of  porous  trap.  The  hills  are  in  many  places  en<^ 
tirely  covered  with  small  fragments  of  volcanic  rock. 

Putting  on  our  snow-shoes,  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  ex- 
ploring a  road  ahead.  The  glare  of  the  snow,  combined  with 
great  fatigue,  had  rendered  many  of  the  people  nearly 
Uiod;  but  we  wwe  ferttinate  in  having  some  Uaek  allk  lauid* 
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which,  worn  as  veils,  very  much  lelieted  the 
•jre. 

lltfa. — High  wind  continued,  and  our  trail  this  morning  was 
nearly  invisible — here  and  there  indicated  by  a  little  ridge  of 
snow.  Our  situation  became  tiresome  and  dreary,  requiring 
a  strong  exercise  of  patience  and  resolution. 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
acquainting  me  with  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt  to  get  our 
mules  and  horses  over  the  snow — ^the  half-hidden  trail  had 
proved  entirely  too  slight  to  support  them,  and  they  had  broken 
through,  and  were  plunging  about  or  lying  half  buried  in 
8D0W.  He  was  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  get  them  back  to 
his  camp ;  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  me  for  further  instruc- 
tiotis.  I  wrote  to  him  to  send  the  animals  immediately  back 
to  their  old  pastures ;  and,  after  having  made  mauls  and  shovels; 
turn  in  all  the  strength  of  his  party  to  open  and  beat  a  jroad 
tiirongh  the  snow,  strengthening  it  with  branches  and  boughs 
of  U)e  pines. 

12th. — ^We  made  mauls,  and  worked  hard  at  our  end  of  the 
foad  all  day.  The  wind  was  high,  but  the  sun  bright,  and  the 
snow  thawing.  We  worked  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  to  meet 
the  people  at  the  other  end.  Towards  sundown  it  began  to 
grow  cold,  and  we  shouldered  our  mauls  and  trudged  back  to 
camp. 

13th. — ^We  continued  to  labor  on  the  road ;  and  in  the  course 
«f  the  day  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  people  working  down 
che  face  of  the  opposite  hill,  about  three  miles  distant.  During 
/he  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick,  with  the  information  that  all  was  going  on  well.  A  party 
o£  Indians  had  passed  on  snow-shoes,  who  said  they  were  going 
ID  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  afler  fish.  This  was  an 
mdication  that  the  salmon  were  coming  up  the  streams ;  and 
we  could  hardly  restrain  our  impatience  as  we  thought  of  them, 
and  worked  with  increased  vigor. 

The  meat  train  did  not  arrive  this  evening,  and  I  gave 
(}odey  leave  to  kill  our  little  dog,  (Tlamath,)  which  he  prepared 
m  Indian  fashion ;  scorching  off  the  hair,  and  washing  the 
akin  with  soap  and  snow,  and  then  cutting  it  up  into  pieeesj 


whkh  were  laid  on  the  now.  Shortly  ailerwaid^  the  dmgk 
arrived  with  a  supply  of  horse-meat ;  and  we  had  to-night  aa 
eztraonUoary  dinner— -pea-soup,  mule,  and  dog. 

14th. — The  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  is  in  sight  fiom  thia 
encampment.  Accompanied  hy  Mr.  Preuss,  I  ascended  to-day 
the  highest  peak  to  the  right ;  from  which  we  had  a  beautiful, 
view  of  a  mountain  lake  at  our  feet^  about  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  and  so  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  that  we  could 
act  discover  an  outlet.  We  had  taken  with  us  a  glass ;  but 
though  we  enjoyed  an  extended  view,  the  valley  was  half  hid- 
den in  mist,  as  when  we  had  seen  it  before.  Snow  could  be 
distinguished  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  coast  mountains ;  east-^ 
ward,  as  £Bir  as  the  eye  could  extend,  it  ranged  over  a  terrible 
nsass  of  broken  snowy  mountains,  fading  off  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  rock  composing  the  sumi;nit  censists  of  a  very 
eoarse^  dark,  volcanic  conglomerate ;  the  lower  part»  appear^, 
to  be  of  a  slaty  structure.  The  highest  trees  were  a  few  scat* 
teriog  cedars  and  aspens.  From  the  immediate  foot  of  the 
peak,  we  were  two  hours  reaching  the  summit,  and  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  in  descending.  The  day  bad  been  very  bright^, 
still,  and  clear,  and  spring  seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly. 
While  the  sun  is  in  the  sky»  the  snow  melts  rapidly^  and  gush- 
ing springs  cover  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  adl  the  exposed 
places;  but  their  sur&ce  freezes  itastantly  with  the  disappear* 
ance  of  the  sun. 

I  obtained  to-night  some  observations ;  and  the  result  from 
these,  and  others  made  during  our  stay,  gives  for  the  latitude. 
d6<>  W  57^  longitude  IS^O^  25^  57^^  and  rate  of  the  chro- 
Qometer  25.82^^. 

16th. — We  had  succeeded  in  getting  our  animals  safely  to 
the  first  grassy  hill ;  and  this  morning  I  started  with  Jacob  on 
a  reconnoitring  expedition  beyond  the  mountain.  We  traveled 
along  the  crests  of  narrow  ridges,  extending  down  from  tha 
mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  from  which  the  snow 
was  fast  melting  away.  On  the  open  spots  was  tolerably  good 
grass ;  and  I  judged  we  i^ould  succeed  in  gettiaor  the  camp 
down  by  way  of  these.  Towards  sundown  we  discovered  aami^ 
i«y  spots  in  a  deep  hollow ;  and,  descending  the  mountain*  we 
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^beamped  im  the  head-wmfer  of  a  little  creek,  wbert  at  Ua  tbb 
water  fbund  its  way  to  the  Pacific. 

The  night  was  clear  and  very  long.  We  heard  the  cries  of 
some  wild  animals,  which  had  been  attracted  by  our  fire,  and 
a  flock  of  geese  passed  over  during  the  night.  Even  diese 
strange  sounds  had  something  pleasant  to  our  senses  in  tys 
region  of  silence  and  desolation. 

We  started  again  early  in  the  morning.  The  creek  Acquired 
ft  regular  breadth  of  about  20  feet,  and  we  soon  began  to  hear 
the  rushing  of  the  water  below  the  icy  sur&ce,  over  which  we 
traveled  to  avoid  the  snow ;  a  few  miles  below  we  broke 
through,  where  the  water  was  several  feet  deep,  and  halted  t6 
make  a  fire  and  dry  our  clothes.  We  continued  a  few  miles 
ftirther,  walking  being  very  laborious  without  snow-shoes. 

I  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  struck  the  stream 
on  which  Mr.  Sutter  lived ;  and,  turning  about,  made  a  hard 
push,  and  reached  the  camp  at  dark.  Here  we  hfui  the  pleas* 
ure  to  .find  all  the  remaining  animals,  57  in  number,  safely 
arrived  at  the  grassy  hill  near  the  camp ;  and  here,  also,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  the  sight  of  an  abundance  of  salt^ 
Some  of  the  horse-guard  had  gone  to  a  neighboring  hut  for  pine 
nuts,  and  discovered  unexpectedly  a  large  cake  of  very  white 
fine-grained  salt,  which  the  Indians  told  them  they  had  brought 
(\e^m  the  other  side  of  the  mountain ;  they  used  it  to  eat  with 
their  pine  nuts,  and  readily  sold  it  for  goods. 

On  the  1 9th,  the  people  were  occupied  in  making  a  road  and 
bringing  up  the  baggage ;  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  February  20,  1844,  we  encamped,  with  the  animals  and 
all  the  materiel  of  the  camp,  on  the  summit  of  the  Pass  in  the 
dividing  ridge,  1,000  miles  by  our  traveled  road  from  ths» 
Dalles  to  the  Columbia. 

The  people,  who  had  not  yet  been  to  this  point,  climbed  tbsi 
neighboring  peak  to  enjoy  a  look  at  the  valley. 

The  temperature  of  boiling  water  gave  for  the  elevation  of 
the  encampment,  9,338  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  was  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  several  peaks  in  view  rose  several  thousand 
feet  still  higher.    Thus,  at  the  extremity  of  the  oontiaent,  ari 
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ii6ar  the  ooaat,  the  phenomenon  was  seen  of  a  range  of  raoim- 
tains  btil.  higher  than  the  great  Rocky  mountains  themselves. 
This  extraordinary  fact  accounts  ibr  the  Great  Basin,  and 
•bows  that  there  must  be  a  system  of  smdl  lakes  and  rivers 
here  scattered  over  a  flat  country,  and  which  the  extended 
and  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  prevents  from  escaping 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.     Latitude  38^  44^ ;  longitude  120^  28^ 

Thus  the  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  so  well  deserves 
Its  name  of  Snowy  mountain,  is  eleven  degrees  west  and  about 
Sour  degrees  soutli  of  the  South  Pass. 

21st. — We  now  considered  ourselves  Tictorious   over  the 
mountain ;  having  only  the  descent  before  us,  and  the  valley 
under  our  eyes,  we  felt  strong  hope  that  we  should  force  our 
way  down.     But  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  descent  was  not 
iaoile*     Still  deep  fields  of  snow  lay  between  them,  and  there 
was  a  large  intervening  space  of  rough-looking  mountains, 
through  which  we  had  yet  to  wind  our  way.    Carson  roused 
me  this  morning  with  an  early  fire,  and  we  were  all  up  long 
before  day,  in  order  to  pass  the  snow-fields  be£)re  the  sun 
should  render  the  crust  soft.     We  enjoyed  this  morning  a 
scene  at  sunrise,  which  even  here  was  unusually  glorious  and 
beatktiful.     Immediately  above  the  eastern  mountains  was  rer 
peated  a  cloud-formed  mass  of  purple  ranges,  bordered  with 
bright  yellow  gold  ;  the  peaks  shot  up  into  a  narrow  line  of 
crimson  cloud,  above  which  the  air  was  filled  with  a  greenish 
orange ;  and  over  all  was  the  singular  beauty  of  the  blue  sky. 
Passing  along  a  ridge  which  commanded  the  lake  on  our  right, 
of  which  we  began  to  discover  an  outlet  through  a  chasm  on 
the  west,  we  passed  over  alternating  open  ground  and  hard- 
crusted  snow-fields  which  supported  the  animals,  and  encamp, 
ed  on  the  ridge,  after  a  journey  of  six  miles.     The  grass  was 
better  than  we  had  yet  seen,  and  we  were  encamped  in  a 
clump  of  trees  20  or  30  feet  high,  resembling  white  pine.  With 
the  exception  of  these  small  clumps,  the  ridges  were  bare ; 
and,  where  the  snow  found  the  support  of  the  trees,  the  winci 
had  blown  it  up  into  banks  10  or  15  feet  high.     It  required 
much  care  to  hunt  out  a  practicable  way,  as  the  most  open 
^aces  frequently  led  to  impassable  banks. 
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We  had  hard  and  doubtful  labor  yet  before  us,  as  the  snow 
appeared  to  be  heavier  where  the  timber  began  further  down, 
with  few  open  spots.  Ascending  a  height,  we  traced  out  the 
best  line  we  could  discover  for  the  next  day's  march,  and  had 
at  least  the  consolation  to  see  that  the  mountain  descended  rap- 
idly. The  day  had  been  one  of  April — ^gusty,  with  a  few  oc- 
casional flakes  of  snow — which,  in  the  afternoon,  enveloped 
the  upper  mountain  in  clouds.  We  watched  them  anxiously, 
as  now  we  dreaded  a  snow-storm.  Shortly  afterwards  we 
heard  the  roll  of  thunder,  and,  looking  towards  the  valley, 
found  it  enveloped  in  a  thunder-storm.  For  us,  as  connected 
with  the  idea  of  summer,  it  had  a  singular  charm,  and  we 
watched  its  prepress  with  excited  feelings  until  nearly  sunset, 
when  the  sky  cleared  off  brightly,  and  we  saw  a  shining  line 
of  water  directing  its  course  towards  another,  a  broader  and 
larger  sheet.  We  knew  that  these  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Sacramento  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  ;  but,  afler  our  long 
wandering  in  rugged  mountains,  where  so  frequently  we  had 
met  with  disappointments,  and  where  the  crossing  of  every 
ridge  displayed  some  unknown  lake  or  river,  we  were  yet  al- 
Aiost  afraid  to  believe  that  we  were  at  last  to  escape  into  the 
genial  country  of  which  we  had  heard  so  many  glowing  de- 
scriptions, and  dreaded  to  find  some  vast  interior  lake,  whose 
bitter  waters  would  bring  us  disappointment.  On  the  southern 
shore  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  bay  could  be  traced  the 
gleaming  line  where  entered  another  large  stream  ;  and  again 
the  Buenaventura  rose  up  in  our  minds. 
'  Carson  had  entered  the  valley  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
bay,  and  remembered  perfectly  to  have  crossed  the  mouth  of  a 
very  large  stream,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  raft ;  but 
the  country  then  was  so  entirely  covered  with  water  from  snow 
and  rain,  that  he  had  been  able  to  form  no  correct  impressions 
of  water -courses. 

We  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  at  least  there  were 
people  below.  Fires  were  lit  up  in  the  valley  just  at  night, 
appearing  to  be  in  answer  to  ours  ;  and  these  signs  of  life  re- 
newed, in  some  measure,  the  gayety  of  the  camp.  They  ap- 
peared 80  near,  that  we  judged  them  to  be  among  the  timber 
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«f  KNiie  of  the  neigkboring  ridges ;  but,  haring  them  eoo- 
nUDtly  in  view  day  after  day,  and  night  aller  night,  we  after^ 
wardv  found  them  to  be  6re8  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  Ia> 
<lian8  among  the  toAxret,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  80  milet 
distant* 

Among  the  very  &w  plants  that  appeared  here,  was  tibi 
oommon  blue  flax.    To-night  a  mule  was  kHled  ^  food. 

22d.^*Ottr  breakfast  was  over  long  before  day.  We  took 
advantage  of  the  ooolness  of  the  early  morning  to  get  over  the 
snow,  which  to-day  occurred  in  very  deep  banks  among  the 
timber ;  but  we  searched  out  ihe  coldest  places,  and  the  m* 
mals  passed  successfully  with  their  loads  over  the  hard  crust* 
Now  andthen  the  delay  of  making  a  road  occasioned  much  labot 
and  loss  of  time.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  we  saw  before 
bs  a  handsome  grassy  ridge  p<Hnt ;  and, .  making  a  desperate 
push  over  a  soow.field  10  to  15  feet  deep,  we  happily  succeed* 
cd  in  getting  the  camp  across,  and  encamped  on  the  ridgOj 
nfter  a  march  of  three  miles.  We  had  again  the  prospect  of 
a  thunder-storm  below,  and  to-night  we  killed  another  mule^-" 
now  our  only  resource  from  starvation. 

We  satisfied  ourselves  during  the  day  that  the  lake  had  an 
outlet  between  two  ranges  on  the  right ;  and  with  this,  the 
oreek  on  which  I  had  encamped  probably  eflfecfted  a  junotion 
below.    Between  these,  we  were  descending. 

We  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  delightful  weather ;  the 
sky  of  the  same  beautiful  blue,  and  such  a  sunset  and  sun* 
rise  as  on  our  Atlantic  coast  we  could  scarcely  imagine* 
And  here  among  the  mountains,  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we 
have  the  deep- blue  sky  and  sunny  climate  of  Smyrna  and 
Palermo,  which  a  little  map  before  me  shows  are  in  the  samie 
latitude. 

The  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the  boiling  point,  is  8,565 
feet. 

23d.-«-Thi8  was  our  most  difficult  day ;  we  were  forced  off 
the  ridges  by  tlie  quantity  of  snow  among  the  timber,  and 
obliged  to  take  to  the  mountain  sides,  where  occasionally  rocks 
and  a  southern  exposure  afforded  us  a  chance  to  scramble 
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tad  th«  toi^h  eveigreeat  of  the  raoamwi  impeded  t>iir  way, 
tore  our  skins,  and  exhausted  our  patiei^.  Some  of  us  had 
ihe  misfortune  to  wear  moccasins  with  paffliche  soles,  so  slip- 
pery that  we  could  not  keep  our  feet,  and  generally  crawled 
across  the  snow-beds.  Axes  and  mauls  were  necessary  to-dsy» 
to  make  a  road  through  the  snow.  GcAng  ahead  with  Carson 
to  reconnoitre  the  road,  we  reached  in  the  aftemocm  the  river 
which  made  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Carson  sprang  over,  clear 
across  a  place  where  the  stream  was  compressed  among  rock% 
hut  the  jparfUche  sole  of  my  moccasin  glanced  from  the  icy 
rock,  and  precipitated  me  into  the  river.  It  was  some .  lew 
seconds  before  I  could  recover  myself  in  the  current,  and 
Carson,  thinking  me  hurt,  jumped  in  aiWr  me,  and  we  both 
had  an  icy  bath.  We  tried  to  search  awhile  for  my  gun,  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  fall,  but  the  cold  drove  us  out ;  and  mak* 
ing  a  large  fire  on  the  bank,  after  we  had  partially  dried  ouff 
selves  we  went  back  to  meet  the  camp.  We  afterwards  feund 
that  the  gun  had  been  slung  under  the  ice  which  lined  tht 
banks  of  the  creek. 

Using  our  old  plan  ff  breaking  roads  with  alteraate  fajMrsi% 
we  reached  the  creek  in  the  evening,  and  encamped  on  a  dr]r 
open  place  in  the  ravine. 

Another  branch,  which  we  had  followed,  here  comes  in  OQ 
the  left;  and  from  this  point  the  mountain  wall,  on  which 
we  had  traveled  to.day,  faces  to  the  south  dXoBg  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  where  the  sun  appears  to  have  melted  the  snow ; 
^ut  the  opposite  ridge  is  entirely  covered.  Here,  among  tbi 
pines,  the  hill-side  produces  but  little  grass— barely  sufficient 
to  keep  life  in  the  animals.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  be  rained 
upon  this  afternoon ;  and  grass  was  now  our  greatest  scdicitude* 
Many  of  the  men  looked  badly ;  and  some  this  evening  were 
giving  out. 

24th. — We  rose  at  three  in  the  morning,  for  an  astronomical 
observation,  and  obtained  for  the  place  a  iat.  of  38«>  46'  58'''  j 
long.  120°  34'  20".  The  sky  was  clear  and  pure,  with  a 
sharp  wind  from  the  northeast,  and  the  thermomeier  7P  below 
the  freezing  poinu 
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leading  over  dry  ground,  we  were  aUe  to  avoid  the  snow  aF 
most  entirely.  In  the  course  of  the  nx>ming,  we  struck  a  foot- 
path, which  we  were  generally  ahle  to  keep ;  and  the  ground  was 
soft  to  our  animals'  feet,  being  sandy  or  covered  with  mould. 
Green  grass  began  to  make  its  appearance,  and  occasionally 
we  passed  a  hill  scatteringly  covered  with  it.  The  character 
of  the  foiBst  continued  the  same ;  and,  among  the  trees,  the 
pine  with  sharp  leaves  and  very  large  cones  was  abundant^ 
«ome  of  them  being  noble  trees.  We  measured  one  that  had 
10  feet  diameter,  though  the  height  was  not  more  than  180 
feet.  All  along,  the  river  was  a  roaring  torrent,  its  fall  very 
great ;  and,  descending  with  a  rapidity  to  which  we  had  long 
been  strangers,  to  our  great  pleasure  oak-trees  appeared  on  the 
ridge,  and  soon  became  very  frequent ;  on  these  I  remarked 
great  quantities  of  mistletoe.  Rushes  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  at  a  small  creek  where  they  were  abundant, 
one  of  the  messes  was  left  with  the  weakest  horses,  while  we 
continued  on. 

The  opposite  mountain-side  was  very  steep  and  continuou»^> 
unbroken  by  ravines,  and  covered  with^ines  and  snow ;  whMe 
on  the  side  we  were  traveling,  innumerable  rivulets  poured 
down  from  the  ridge.  Continuing  on,  we  halted  a  moment  at 
one  of  these  rivulets,  to  admire  some  beautiful  evergreen -trees, 
resembling  live-oak,  which  shaded  the  little  stream.  They 
were  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  two  in  diameter,  with  a  uni- 
form  tufted  top ;  and  the  summer  green  of  their  beautiful 
feliage,  with  the  singing  birds,  and  the  sweet  summer  wind 
Which  was  whirling  about  the  dry  oak  leaves,  nearly  intoxicated 
us  with  delight ;  and  we  hurried  on,  filled  with  excitement,  to 
escape  entirely  from  the  horrid  region  of  inhospitable  snow^  to 
the  perpetual  spring  of  the  Sacramento. 

When  we  had  traveled  about  ten  miles,  the  valley  opened  a 
tittle  to  an  oak  and  pine  bottom,  through  which  ran  rivulets 
closely  bordered  with  rushes,  on  which  our  half-starved  horses 
fell  with  avidity ;  and  here  we  made  our  encampment.  Here 
the  roanng  torrent  ha^  already  become  a  nver,  and  we  had 
descended  to  an  elevation  of  3,864  feet. 

Along  our  road  to-day  the  rock  was  a  white  granite*  wmoli 
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•ppaftrs  to  oonstitate  the  upper  part  of  the  nxMintains  cm  both 
.the  eastern  and  western  slopes ;  while  between,  the  central  k 
m  volcanic  rock. 

Another  horse  was  killed  to-night,  for  food. 

25th. — Believing  that  the  difficulties  of  the  road  were  passed, 
and  leaving  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  follow  slowly,  as  the  condition 
Sof  the  animals  required,  I  started  ahead  this  morning  with  a 
oarty  of  eight,  consisting  of  myself,  Mr.  Pieuss  and  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, Carson,  Derosier,  Towns,  Proue,  and  Jiu;ob.  We  took  with 
IIS  some  of  the  best  animals,  and  my  intrtition  was  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  house  of  M  r.  Sutter,  and  return 
to  meet  the  party  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  fresh  ani- 
mals. 

Continuing  down  the  river,  which  pursued  a  very  direct 
westerly  course  through  a  narrow  valley,  with  only  a  very 
slight  and  narrow  bottom-land,  we  made  twelve  miles,  and  en- 
.camped  at  some  old  Indian  huts,  apparently  a  fishing-place  on 
the  river.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  trees  of  deciduous 
foliage,  and  overgrown  with  vines  and  rushes.  On  a  bench  of 
the  hill  near  by,  was  a  hill  of  fresh  green  grass,  six  inches 
long  in  some  of  the  tufls  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure. 
The  animals  were  driven  here ;  and  I  spent  part  of  the  after- 
noon sitting  on  a  large  rock  among  them,  enjoying  the  pause- 
less  rapidity  with  which  they  luxuriated  on  the  unaccustomed 
fi>od. 

The  forest  was  imposing  to-day  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
.trees ;  some  of  the  pines,  bearing  large  cones,  were  10  feet  in 
diameter.  Cedars  also  abounded,  and  we  measured  one  28| 
^t  in  circumference,  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  noble 
tree  seemed  here  to  be  in  its  proper  soil  and  climate.  We 
found  it  on  both  sides  of  ^he  Sierra,  but  most  abundant  on  the 
west. 

,  26th. — ^We  continued  to  follow  the  stream,  the  mountamson 
either  hand  increasing  in  height  as  we  descended,  and  shutting 
up  the  river  narrowly  in  precipices,  along  which  we  had  great 
,4ii!iculty  to  got  our  horses. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  forced 
Jtff  the  nyer  to  the  heights  above ;  whence  we  descended,  at 
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n^ht-iall,  the  point  of  a  spur  between  the  river  and  a  fork  <^ 
nearly  equal  size,  coming  in  from  the  right.  Here  we  saw,  on 
the  lower  hills,  the  first  flowers  in  bloom,  which  occurred  sud. 
denly,  and  in  considerable  quantity— one  of  them  a  species  of 

.  The  current  in  both  streams  (rather  torrents  than  rivers) 
was  broken  by  large  boulders.  It  was  late,  and  the  animals 
fatigued ;  and  not  succeeding  to  find  a  ford  immediately,  w6 
encamped,  although  the  hill-side  afforded  but  a  few  stray 
bunches  of  grass,  and  the  horses,  standing  about  in  the  rain, 
looked  very  miserable. 

27th. — :We  succeeded  in  fording  the  stream,  and  made  k 
trail  by  which  we  crossed  the  point  of  the  opposite  hill,  which, 
on  the  southern  exposure,  was  prettily  covered  with  green 
grass,  and  we  halted  a  mile  from  our  last  encampment.  Thfe 
river  was  only  about  60  feet  wide,  but  rapid,  and  occaaonally 
deep,  foaming  among  boulders,  and  the  water  beautifully  clear. 
We  encamped  on  the  hill-slope,  as  there  was  no  bottom  level, 
and  the  opposite  ridge  is  continuous,  afibrding  no  streams. 

We  had  with  us  a  large  kettle ;  and  a  mule  being  killed 
here,  his  head  was  boiled  in  it  for  several  hours,  and  made  a 
passable  soup  for  famished  people. 

Below,  precipices  on  the  river  forced  us  to  the  heights,  which 
we  ascended  by  a  steep  spur  2,000  feet  high.  My  favorite 
horse,  Proveau,  had  become  very  weak,  and  was  scarcely  able 
to  bring  himself  to  the  top.  Traveling  here  was  good,  except 
in  crossing  the  ravines,  which  were  narrow,  steep,  and  frequent. 
We  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  deer,  the  first  animal  we  had  seen  ; 
but  did  not  succeed  in  approaching  him.  Proveau  could  not 
keep  up,  and  I  lefl  Jacob  to  bring  him  on,  being  obliged  to 
press  forward  with  the  party,  as  there  was  no  grass  in  the 
forest.  We  grew  very  anxious  as  the  day  advanced  and  no 
grass  appeared,  for  the  lives  of  our  animals  depended  on  find- 
mg  it  to-night.  They  were  in  just  such  a  ctxklition  that  grass 
and  repose  for  the  night  enabled  them  to  get  on  the  next  day. 
Bvery  hour  we  had  been  expecting  to  see  open  out  before  ua 
the  valley,  which,  from  the  mountain  above^  seemed  almost  at 
our  ibetf    A  new  and  singular  shrub,  which  had  made  its  a|»> 
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]^krance  since  crossing  the  mountain,  was  very  fr^aMt  to- 
day. It  branched  out  near  the  ground,  ferming  a  clum))  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  with  pale-green  leaves,  of  an  oval  form ;  and 
the  body  and  blanches  had  a  naked  appearance,  as  if  stripped 
of  the  bark,  which  is  very  smooth  and  thin,  of  a  chocolate 
color,  contrasting  well  with  the  pale  green  of  the  leaves.  The 
day  was  nearly  gone  ;  we  had  made  a  hatd  day's  march,  and 
found  no  grass.  Towns  became  light-headed,  wandering  cff 
into  the  woods  without  knowing  where  he  Was  going,  and  Jacob 
brought  him  back. 

Near  night-fall  we  descended  into  the  steep  ravine  of  a  hand- 
some creek  SO  feet  wide,  and  I  was  engaged  in  getting  the 
horses  up  the  opposite  hill,  when  I  heard  a  6hout  fh>m  Carson, 
Who  had  gone  ahead  a  few  hundred  yards-^"  Lifb  yet,''  said 
he,  as  he  came  up,  '<  life  yet ;  I  have  found  a  hill-side  sprinkled 
with  grass  enough  for  the  night."  We  drove  along  our  horses, 
and  encamped  at  the  place  about  dark,  aild  there  Was  just  nx)m 
toough  to  make  a  plac6  for  shelter  on  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
Three  horses  were  lost  to-day — ^Proveau  5  a  fine  .ybung  borsb 
from  the  Columbia,  belonging  to  Charles  Towhs ;  and  another 
Indian  horse,  which  liariied  our  codting  utensils.  The  twb 
former  gave  out,  atid  the  lattet  Bti*ayed  off  into  the  Wooda  iA 
We  reached  the  camp. 

20th. — We  lay  shut  up  in  the  iiarroW  ravine,  and  gave  the 
animals  a  necessary  day ;  and  men  were  sent  back  after  the 
Mhers.  Derosier  volunteered  to  bring  up  ProveaU,  to  whoih 
he  knew  I  was  greatly  attached,  as  he  had  been  tny  favorite 
horse  on  both  expeditions.  Carson  and  I  climbed  one  of  the 
bearest  moumains ;  the  forest  land  Btill  extended  ahead^  and 
the  valley  appeared  as  fair  as  eVer.  l*he  paek-honte  was  found 
iieat  the  camp ;  but  Derosief  did  ntit  get  iik« 
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die  uplands,  orossing  many  small  streams,  and  camped  again 
on  the  river,  having  made  six  miles.  Here  we  found  the  hill- 
side covered  (although  lightly)  with  fresh  green  grass;  and 
flora  this  time  forward  we  found  it  always  impioviog  and  abuup 
dant. 

We  made  a  pleasant  camp  on  the  river  hill,  where  were 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  chocolate-colored  shrub,  which 
were  a  foot  in  diameter  near  the  ground,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  high.  The  opposite  ridge  runs  continuously  along,  un- 
broken by  streams.  We  are  rapidly  descending  into  the  spring 
and  we  are  leaving  our  snowy  region  far  behind ;  every 
thing  is  getting  green ;  butterflies  are  swarming ;  numerous 
bugs  are  creeping  out,  wakened  from  their  winter's  sleep; 
and  the  forest  flowers  are  coming  into  bloom.  Among  those 
which  appeared  most  numerously  to-day  was  dodecatheon  de»- 

We  began  to  be  uneasy  at  Derosier's  absence,  fearing  he 
might  have  been  bewildered  in  the  woods.  Charles  Towns^ 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  mind,  went  to  swim  in  the 
river,  as  if  it  were  summer,  and  the  stream  placid,  when  it 
was  a  cold  mountain  torrent  foaming  among  the  rocks.  We 
were  happy  to  see  Derosier  appear  in  the  evening.  He  came 
in,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  Are,  began  to  tell  us  where  be 
had  been.  He  imagined  he  had  been  gone  several  days,  and 
thought  we  were  still  at  the  camp  where  he  had  led  us ;  and 
we  were  pained  to  see  that  his  mind  was  deranged.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  been  lost  in  the  mountain,  and  hunger  and 
fatigue,  joined  to  weakness  of  body  and  fear  of  perishing  in 
the  mountains,  had  crazed  him.  The  times  were  severe  when 
stout  men  lost  their  minds  from  extremity  of  suflering—when 
horses  died — and  when  mules  and  horses,  ready  to  die  of  starv- 
ation, were  kUled  for  food.  Yet  there  was  no  murmux.ng  or 
hesitation. 

A  short  distance  below  our  encampment  the  river  moun- 
tains terminated  in  precipices,  and,  afler  a  fatiguing  march  of 
only  a  few  miles,  we  encamped  on  a  bench  where  there  were 
•prings,  and  an  abundance  of  the  freshest  grass.  In  the  mean 
limey  Mr.  Preuss  continued  on  down  the  river,  and,  unaw^iii 
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Ifaat  we  had  encamped  so  early  in  the  day,  was  lost.  When 
night  arrived,  and  he  did  not  come  in,  we  began,  to  understand 
what  had  happened  to  him ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  make  any 
search. 

3d. — We  followed  Mr.  Preuss'  trail  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  river,  until  we  reached  a  place  where  he  had 
descended  to  the  stream  below  and  encamped.  Here  we 
touted  and  fired  guns,  but  received  no  answer ;  and  we  con- 
eluded  that  he  had  pushed  on  down  the  stream.  I  determined 
to  keep  out  from  the  river,  along  which  it  was  nearly  imprac- 
ticable to  travel  with  animals,  until  it  should  form  a  valley. 
At  every  step  the  country  improved  in  beauty ;  the  pines 
were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  oaks  became  the  principal 
trees  of  the  forest.  Among  these,  the  prevailing  tree  was 
the  evergreen  oak,  (which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  call  the 
Uve-oak  ;)  and  with  these  occurred  frequently  a  new  species  of 
oak  bearing  a  long  slender  acorn,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  which  we  now  began  to  see  formed  the  principal 
vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region.  In  a  short  dis- 
tance we  crossed  a  little  rivulet,  where  were  two  old  huts,  and 
near  by  were  heaps  of  acorn  hulls.  The  ground  round  about 
was  very  rich,  covered  with  an  exuberant  sward  of  grass ;  and 
we  sat  down  for  a  while  in  the  shade  of  the  oaks,  to  let  the 
animals  feed.  We  repeated  our  shouts  for  Mr.  Preuss ;  and 
this  time  were  gratified  with  an  answer.  The  voice  grew 
rapidly  nearer,  ascending  from  the  river ;  but  when  we  ex- 
pected to  see  him  emerge,  it  ceased  entirely.  We  had  called 
up  some  straggling  Indian — ^the  first  we  had  met,  although  for 
two  days  back  we  had  seen  tracks— who,  mistaking  us  for  his 
fellows,  had  been  only  undeceived  on  getting  close  up.  It 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  witness  his  astonishment;  he 
would  not  have  been  more  frightened  had  some  of  the  old 
mountain  spirits  they  are  so  much  afraid  of  suddenly  appeared 
m  his  path.  Ignorant  of  the  character  of  these  people,  we  had 
now  an  additional  cause  of  uneasiness  in  regard  to  Mr.  Preuss; 
he  had  no  arms  with  him,  and  we  began  to  think  his  chance 
doubtful.  We  followed  on  a  trail,  still  keeping  out  from  the 
river,  and  descended  to  a  very  large  creek,  dashing  with  great 
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iwkigity  over  a  pre-mmnently  rocky  bed,  and  anqDg  lai^ge  beslr 
4er8.  The  bed  had  sudden  breaks,  formed  by  deep  bolee  and 
ledgea  of  rock  running  across.  Even  here,  it  deserves  th^ 
name  of  Rock  creek,  which  we  gave  to  it.  We  succeeded  ia 
fording  it,  and  toiled  about  three  thQusaod  feet  up  the  oppo^te 
kill*  The  mountains  now  were  getting  sensibly  lower ;  iMit  still 
there  is  no  valley  on  the  river,  which  presents  steep  and  rocky 
banks ;  but  here,  several  miles  from  the  river,  the  country  is^ 
smooth  and  grassy  j  the  forest  has  no  undergrowth ;  and  in 
the  open  valleys  of  rivulets,  or  around  spring-heads,  the  low 
groves  of  live*oak  give  the  appearance  of  orchards  in  an  old 
cultivated  country.  Occasionally  we  met  deer,  but  had  not 
4ie  necessary  time  for  hunting.  At  one  of  these  orchard- 
grounds,  we  encamped  about  noon  to  make  an  efibrt  for  Mr. 
Preuss.  One  man  took  his  way  along  a  spur  leading  into 
^  river,  in  hope  to  cross  his  trail  |  and  another  took  our  owa 
^^k.  Both  were  volunteers ;  and  to  the  successful  man  was 
promised  a  pair  of  pistols^-not  as  a  reward,  but  as  a  token 
q(  gr^tude  for  a  ^ervige  which  would  &ee  us  all  from  mucA 
fnxiety. 

We  bad  among  our  few  animals  a  horse  which  was  so 
Sftuch  reduced,  that,  with  traveling,  even  the  good  grass  could 
not  save  him ;  and,  having  nothing  to  eat,  he  was  killed  thi% 
afiemoon.  fie  was  a  good  anin^a),  and  had  made  the  journey 
«9UBd  from  Fort  Hall, 

Dod9cqtk$4m  dfJ^tiUutt^  continued  the  characteristic  plant  ia 
iower ;  and  t^e  naked-looking  shrub  already  mentioned  con* 
tJAued  chan^cteristic,  beginning  to  piut  forth  a  small  white  blo8» 
fpm.  At  evening  tlie  men  returoed,  having  seen  or  hei^rd 
nothing  of  Mr.  Preuss ;  and  I  determined  to  make  a  bard  push 
down  the  river  the  next  morning  and  get  ahead  of  him. 

4th. — We  continued  rapidly  along  on  ^  broad  plainly-beatea 
trail,  the  mere-  travelirig  and  breathing  the  delightful  air  being 
f  positive  enjoyment.  Our  road  led  along  a  ridge  indinix)^  to 
the  river,  and  the  air  and  the  open  grounds  were  fragrant  with 
flowering  shrubs ;  and  in  the  cpurse  of  the  morning  we  issued 
on  an  open  spur,  by  which  we  descended  directly  to  the  stream. 
Qese  1^  river  issues  suddenly  froni  the  niountaii|i^  ^h^^ 
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hitherto  kad  heoimed  it  closely  in ;  these  now  become  8ofie£|- 
Bad  change  sensibly  their  character ;  and  at  this  point  com-; 
onencesthe  most  beautiful  valley  in  which  we  had  ever  traveled* 
We  hurried  to  the  river,  on  which  we  noticed  a  small  sand 
beach,  to  which  Mr.  Preuss  would  naturally  have  gone.  We 
found  no  tiBoe  of  him,  but,  instead,  were  recent  tracks  of  bare* 
fixyted  Indians,  and  little  piles  of  muscle-shells,  and  old  fi. 
where  they  had  roasted  the  fish.  We  traveled  on  oyer  th^ 
river  grounds,  which  were  undulating,  and  covered  with  grass 
to  the  river  brink.  We  halted  to  noon  a  few  miles  beyond^ 
lUways  under  the  shade  of  the  evergreen  oaks,  which  formed* 
op^i  groves  on  the  bottoms. 

Continuing  our  road  in  the  afternoon,  we  ascended  to  the 
vj^ands,  where  the  river  passes  round  a  point  of  great  beau. 
ty,  and  goes  through  very  remarkable  dalles,  in  character  re* 
sembling  those  of  the  Columbia.  Beyond,  we  again  descended 
lo  the  bottoms,  wheire  we  found  an  Indian  village,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  huts ;  we  had  come  upon  them  suddenly,  and 
the  peq>le  had  evidently  just  run  off.  The  huts  were  low  an4 
slight,  made  like  beehives  in  a  picture,  five  or  six  feet  highf 
and  near  each  was  a  crate,  formed  of  interlaced  branches  and- 
grass,  in  sisse  and  shape  like  a  very  large  hogshead.  Each  of 
these  contained  from  six  to  nine  bushels.  These  were  filled 
with  the  long  acorns  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  huts  werf 
several  neatly-made  baskets,  containing  quantities  of  the  acorn^ 
roasted.  They  were  sweet  and  agreeably  flavored,  and  we 
supplied  ourselves  with  about  half  a  bushel,  leaving  one  of  our 
^irts,  a  handkerchief,  uid  some  smaller  articles,  in  exchange.. 
The  river  again  entered  for  a  space  among  the  hills,  and  we 
followed  a  trail  leading  fui^ross  a  bend  through  a,  handsome  hol- 
low behind.  Here,  while  engaged  in  trying  to  circumvent  a 
deer,  we  discovered  some  Indians  on  a  hill  several  hundred 
yards  ahead,  and  gave  them  a  shout,  to  which  they  responded 
by  loud  and  rapid  talking  and  vehement  gestieulation,  but  made 
no  stop,  hurrying  up  the  mountain  as  fast  as  their  legs  could 
earry  them.  We  passed  on,  and  again  encamped  in  a  grassy 
grove. 

The  abeenoe  of  Mr.  Preuss  gave  me  great  concern ;  ap<^ 
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tor  a  l$arge  reward,  Derosier  volunteered  to  go  back  on  Uie  tfaflw 
I  directed  him  to  search  along  the  river,  traveling  upward  fotf 
the  apace  of  a  day  and  a  half,  at  which  time  I  expected  he 
would  meet  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  whom  I  requested  to  aid  in  the 
■earch  ;  at  all  events,  he  was  to  go  no  farther,  but  return  to 
thin  camp,  where  a  cache  of  provisions  was  made  to  hinn. 

Continuing  the  next  day  down  the  river,  we  discovered  three 
squaws  in  a  little  bottom,  and  surrounded  them  before  they* 
could  make  their  escape.  They  had  large  conical  baskets; 
which  they  were  engaged  in  filling  with  a  small  leafy  plant 
(erodhan  cicutarium)  just  now  beginning  to  bloom,  and  covering 
the  ground  like  a  sward  of  grass.  These  did  not  make  any 
lamentations,  but  appeared  very  much  impressed  with  our  ap- 
pearance,  speaking  to  us  only  in  a  whisper,  and  offering  us 
mailer  baskets  of  the  plant,  which  they  signified  to  us  was 
good  to  eat,  making  signs  also  that  it  was  to  be  cooked  by  the 
fire.  We  drew  out  a  little  cold  horse-meat,  and  the  squaws 
made  signs  to  us  that  the  men  had  gone  out  after  deer,  and  that 
we  could  have  some  by  waiting  till  they  came  in.  We  ob- 
served that  the  horses  ate  with  great  avidity  the  herb  which 
they  had  been  gathering;  and  here  also,  for  the  first  time, 
we  saw  Indians  eat  the  common  grass— one  of  the  squaws 
pulling  several  tufts,  and  eating  it  with  apparent  relish.  See- 
ing our  surprise,  she  pointed  to  the  horses ;  but  we  could  not 
well  understand  what  she  meant,  except,  perhaps,  that  what 
was  good  for  the  one  was  good  for  the  other. 

We  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  at  a' 
place  where  the  associated  beauties  of  scenery-  made  so  strong 
an  impression  on  us  that  we  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Beautifiil 
Camp.  The  undulating  river  shore  was  shaded  with  the  live- 
oaks,  which  formed  a  continuous  grove  over  the  country,  and 
the  same  grassy  sward  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
we  made  our  fires  near  some  large  granite  masses  which  were 
lying  among  the  trees.  We  had  seen  several  of  the  acoia 
caches  during  the  day,  and  here  there  were  two  which  were 
very  large,  containing  each,  probably,  ten  bushels.  Towards 
evening  we  heard  a  weak  shout  among  the  hills  behind,  and 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Preuss  descending  towards  the 
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camp.  Like  ourselves,  he  had  traveled  to-day  35  miles,  bul 
had  seen  nothing  of  Derosier.  Knowing,  on  the  day  he  was  Iost» 
that  I  was  determined  to  keep  the  river  as  much  as  possible,  he 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  the  trail  very  closely,  but 
walked  on,  right  and  lefl,  certain  to  find  it  somewhere  along 
the  river,  searching  places  to  obtain  good  views  of  the  coun. 
try.  Towards  sunset  he  climbed  down  towards  the  river  to 
look  for  the  camp ;  but,  finding  no  trail,  boncluded  that  we 
were  behind,  and  walked  back  till  night  came  on,  when,  being 
very  much  fatigued,  he  collected  drift-wood  and  made  a  large 
fire  among  the  rocks.  The  next  day  it  became  more  serious 
and  he  encamped  again  alone,  thinking  that  we  must  have 
taken  some  other  course.  To  go  back  would  have  been  mad 
ness  in  his  weak  and  starved  condition,  and  onward  towards 
the  valley  was  his  only  hope,  always  in  expectation  of  reach- 
ing it  soon.  His  principal  means  of  subsistence  were  a  few 
roots,  which  the  hunters  call  sweet  onions,  having  very  little 
taste,  but  a  good  deal  of  nutriment,  growing  generally  in 
rocky  ground,  and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  get,  as  he 
had  only  a  pocket-knife.  Searching  for  these,  he  found  a  nest 
of  big  ants,  which  he  let  run  on  his  hand,  and  stripped  them 
off  in  his  mouth  ;  these  had  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  One  of 
his  greatest  privations  was  the  want  of  tobacco  ;  and  a  pleas- 
ant  smoke  at  evening  would  have  been  a  relief  which  only  a 
voyageur  could  appreciate.  He  tried  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
live-oak,  knowing  that  those  of  other  oaks  were  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  ;  but  these  were  too  thick,  and  would  not 
do.  On  the  4th  he  made  seven  or  eight  miles,  walking  slowly 
along  the  river,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  climb  the  hills. 
In  little  pools  he  caught  some  of  the  smallest  kind  of  frogs^ 
which  he  swallowed,  not  so  much  lA  the  gratification  of  hun- 
ger, as  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  strength.  Scattered  along 
the  river  were  c^d  fire-places,  where  the  Indians  had  roasted 
muscles  and  acorns ;  but  though  he  searched  diligently,  he  did 
not  there  succeed  in  finding  either.  He  had  collected  firewood 
for  the  night,  when  he  heard,  at  some  distance  from  the  river, 
the  barking  of  what  be  thought  were  two  dogs,  and  walked  in 
that  direction  as  quickly  as  he  was  able,  hoping  lo  find  tbeam 
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ladiwi  huli  but  net  ooly  two  wolves ;  and,  ia  hb  diwpe 
pointmeDt,  the  gloom  of  the  forest  was  doubled. 

Travelog  the  next  day  feebly  down  the  river,  he  found  five 
or  BU  Indians  at  the  huts  of  which  we  have  spoken :  some 
wer9  painting  themselves  black,  and  others  roasting  acorns« 
Being  only  one  man,  they  did  not  run  off,  but  received  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  supply  of  roasted  acorns* 
He  gave  them  his  pocket-knife  in  return,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  one  of  the  Indians,  who  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
the  motion,  but  jumped  backy^as  if  he  thought  he  was  about  to 
lay  hold  of  him.  They  seemed  afraid  of  him,  not  certain  im 
t^  what  he  was. 

Tniveling  on,  he  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  &und  tho 
«|uaws«  Here  he  found  our  fire  still  burning,  and  the  traclci 
of  the  horses.  The  sight  gave  him  sudden  hope  and  courage } 
and,  fbllowing  as  fast  ss  he  could,  joined  us  at  evening. 

$th.*— We  continued  on  our  road  through  the  same  surpass^ 
ingly  beautiful  country,  entirely  unequalled  for  the  pasturage 
tf  stock  by  any  thi^g  we  bad  ever  seen.  Our  horses  had  now 
beoome  so  strong  that  they  were  able  to  carry  us,  and  we 
traveled  rapidly— over  four  miles  an  hour ;  four  of  us  riding 
Qvery  alternate  hour.  Every  few  hundred  yards  we  came 
upon  a  little  band  of  deer ;  bi|t  we  were  too  eager  to  reach  th^ 
settlement,  which  we  momentarily  expected  to  discover,  to  halt 
far  any  ether  than  a  passing  shpt.  In  a  few  hours  we  reached 
a  large  fork,  the  northern  branch  of  the  river,  and  equal  in 
sixe  to  that  which  we  had  4e«cended,  Together  they  formei^ 
a  beautiful  stream,  90  to  100  yards  wide ;  wbi^h  at  first,  igpo* 
cant  of  the  nature  of  the  cpuqtry  through  w)^eh  tl^t  river  ran, 
W9  took  to  be  the  SaoramentQ, 

We  continued  down  th^  right  bank  of  the  river,  traveling  fiur 
a  while  over  a  wooded  upland,  where  we  had  the  delight  te 
discover  tracks  of  cattle.  To  the  southwest  was  visible  a  blad^ 
column  of  smoke,  which  we  had  frequenth  noticed  in  descendr 
Ing,  arising  from  the  fires  we  had  seen  from  the  top  of  tha 
Sierra.  From  the  upland  we  descended  into  broad  groves  o^ 
the  river,  consisting  of  the  evergreen,  and  a  new  species  of  fi 
with  a  laJtge  tu/Wd  top,  and  three  tp  six  &et  in  ^isj^ 
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oter.  Among  these  was  no  brudiwood ;  and  the  graavy  auiw 
face  gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  parks  in  an  old-aettled  coubp 
try.  Following  the  tracks  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  in  search 
of  people,  we  discovered  a  small  village  of  Indians.  Some  of 
these  had  on  shirts  of  civilized  manufacture,  but  were  other, 
wise  naked,  and  we  could  understand  nothing  from  them :  they 
appeared  entirely  astonished  at  seeing  us. 

We  made  an  acorn  meal  at  noon,  and  hurried  on;  the  vaU 
ley  being  gay  with  flowers,  and  some  of  the  banks  being  abso* 
liitely  golden  with  the  Californian  poppy,  {eschefckoltda  croeea.) 
Here  the  grass  was  smooth  and  green,  and  the  groves  very  open ; 
the  large  oaks  throwing  a  broad  shade  among  sunny  spots* 
Shortly  afterwards  we  gave  a  shout  at  the  appearance,  on  a 
little  bluff,  of  a  neatly-built  adobe  house,  with  glass  windowa» 
We  rode  up,  but,  to  our  disappointment,  found  only  Indiana* 
There  was  no  appearance  of  cultivation,  and  we  could  see  no 
cattle ;  and  we  supposed  the  place  had  been  abandoned.  W« 
now  pressed  on  more  eagerly  than  ever :  the  river  swept  round 
a  large  bend  to  the  right ;  the  hills  lowered  down  entirely ; 
and,  gradually  entering  a  broad  valley,  we  came  unexpectedly 
into  a  large  Indian  village,  where  the  people  looked  clean,  and 
wore  cotton  shirts  and  various  other  articles  of  dress.  They 
immediately  crowded  around  us,  and  we  had  the  inexpressible 
delight  to  find  one  who  spoke  a  little  indifierent  Spanish,  but 
who  at  first  confounded  us  by  saying  there  were  no  whites  in 
the  country ;  but  just  then  a  well-dressed  Indian  came  up,  and 
made  his  salutations  in  very  well-spoken  Spanish.  In  answer 
to  our  inquiries,  he  informed  us  that  we  were  upon  the  Bio  d0 
109  Americatiost  (the  river  of  the  Ainericans,)  and  that  it  joined 
the  Sacramento  river  about  ten  miles  below.  Never  did  a  natna 
sound  more  sweetly !  We  felt  ourselves  among  our  country* 
men  ;  for  the  name  of  Americany  in  these  distant  piurts,  is  ap» 
plied  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  To  our  eager  inqui* 
ries  he  answered,  <^  I  am  a  vaquero  (cowherd)  in  the  service  of 
Capt.  Sutter,  and  the  people  of  this  ranchena  work  for  him.  * 
Our  evident  satisfaction  made  him  communicative;  and  he 
went  on  to  say  that  Capt.  Sutter  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  aU 
ways  glad  to  see  his  country  people.     We  asked  for  his  houain 
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Be  answered,  that  it  was  just  over  the  hill  before  or;  and 
ofiered,  if  we  would  wait  a  moment,  to  take  his  horse  and  con- 
duct OS  to  it.  We  readily  accepted  this  civil  offer.  In  a  short 
distance  we  came  in  sight  of  the  fort ;  and,  passing  on  the  way 
the  house  of  a  settler  on  the  opposite  side,  (a  Mr.  Sinclair,)  we 
ferded  the  river ;  and  in  a  few  miles  were  met,  a  short  distance 
from  the  fort,  by  Capt.  Sutter  himself.  He  gave  us  a  most 
frank  and  cordial  reception— conducted  us  immediately  to  his 
residence — and  under  his  hospitable  roof  we  had  a  night  of 
rest,  enjoyment,  and  refreshment,  which  none  but  ourselves 
•ould  appreciate.  But  the  party  left  in  the  mountains,  with 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  were  to  be  attended  to ;  and  the  next  morning, 
supplied  with  fresh  horses  and  provisions,  I  hurried  off  to  meet 
them.  On  the  second  day  we  met,  a  few  miles  below  the  forks 
of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos ;  and  a  more  forlorn  and  pitiable 
ttght  than  they  presented,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  They 
were  all  on  foot— -each  man,  weak  and  emaciated,  leading  a 
horse  or  mule  as  weak  and  emaciated  as  themselves.  They 
had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  descending  the  mountains, 
made  slippery  by  rains  and  melting  snows,  and  many  horses 
fell  over  precipices,  and  were  killed ;  and  with  some  were  lost 
the  jMcks  they  carried.  Among  these,  was  a  mule  with  the 
plants  which  we  had  collected  since  leaving  Fort  Hall,  along 
a  line  of  2,000  miles'  travel.  Out  of  67  horses  and  mules, 
with  which  we  commenced  crossing  the  Sierra,  only  93  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  they  only  in  a  condidon  to 
be  led  along.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  party,  traveling  more 
slowly,  had  been  able  to  make  some  little  exertion  at  hunting, 
and  had  killed  a  few  deer.  The  scanty  supply  was  a  great 
velief  to  them ;  for  several  had  been  made  sick  by  the  strange 
and  unwholesome  food  which  the  preservation  of  life  compelled 
them  to  use.  We  stopped  and  encamped  as  soon  as  we  met ; 
and  a  repast  of  good  beef,  excellent  bread,  and  delicious  salmon, 
which  I  had  brought  along,  was  their  first  relief  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Sierra,  and  their  first  introduction  to  the  luxuries 
of  the  Sacramento.  It  required  all  oui*  philosophy  and  for- 
bearance to  prevent  plenty  from  becoming  as  burtf  al  to  us  bow, 
•a  mwtUjf  had  been  before. 
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The  next  day,  March  8th,  we  encamped  at  the  junction  of 
tiie  two  rivers,  the  Sacramento  and  Americanos;  and  thus 
found  the  whole  party  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacramento. 
it  was  a  convenient  place  for  the  camp ;  and,  among  other 
tilings,  was  within  reach  of  the  wood  necessary  to  make  the  pack- 
saddles,  which  we  should  need  on  our  long  journey  home,  from 
which  we  were  farther  distant  now  than  we  were  four  months 
before,  when  from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  we  so  cheerfully 
took  up  the  homeward  line  of  march. 

Captain  Sutter  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  western 
part  of  Missouri  in  1838-39,  and  formed  the  first  settlement  in 
the  valley,  on  a  large  grant  of  land  which  he  obtained  from 
the  Mexican  Government.  He  had,  at  first,  some  trouble  with 
the  Indians ;  but,  by  the  occasional  exercise  of  well-timed 
authority,  he  has  succeeded  in  converting  them  into  a  peaceable 
and  industrious  people.  The  ditches  around  his  extensive 
wheat-fields ;  the  making  of  the  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  his 
£>rt  is  constructed;  the  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  other  agri- 
cultural  operations,  are  entirely  the  work  of  these  Indians,  lor 
which  they  receive  a  very  moderate  compensation — principally 
in  shirts,  blaiikets,  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  In  the  same 
manner,  on  application  to  the  chief  of  a  village,  he  readily  oh. 
tains  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  he  has  any  use  for.  There 
Were  at  this  time  a  number  of  girls  at  the  fort,  in  training  for 
a  future  woolen  factory ;  but  they  were  now  all  busily  en- 
gaged in  constantly  watering  the  gardens,  which  the  unfavora- 
ble  dryness  of  the  season  rendered  necessary.  The  occasional 
dryness  of  some  seasons,  I  understood  to  be  the  only  complain 
of  the  settlers  in  this  fertile  valley,  as  it  sometimes  renders  the 
crops  uncertain.  Mr.  Sutter  was  about  making  arrangements 
to  irrigate  his  lands  by  means  of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos. 
He  had  this  year  sown,  and  altogether  by  Indian  labor,  three 
hundred  fanegas  of  wheat. 

A  few  years  since,  the  neighboring  Russian  establishment 
of  Ross,  being  about  to  Mdthdraw  from  the  country,  sold  to  him 
a  large  number  of  stock,  with  agricultural  and  other  storesy 
tHth  a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  and  other  munitions  ol 
var ;  for  these,  a  regular  yearly  payment  is  made  in  grain. 


Th«  Ion  is  ft  quadrangular  adobe  structure,  mountiag  twelre 
ipieoes  of  artillery,  (two  of  them  brass,)  and  capable  of  ad- 
mittiDg  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men ;  this,  at  present,  oon-^ 
•iats  of  forty  Indians  in  uniform— one  of  whom  was  always 
feuad  on  duty  at  the  gate.  As  might  naturally  be  expected 
iHe  pieces  are  not  in  very  good  order.  The  whites  in  the 
employment  of  Capt.  Sutter,  American,  French,  and  Grerman, 
amount,  perhaps,  to  thirty  men.  The  inner  wall  is  formed 
into  buildings,  comprising  the  common  quarter^,  w|th  Uack- 
smith  and  other  workshops ;  the  dwelling-house,  with  a  large 
distillery-house,  and  other  building  occupying  more  the  centre 
^  the  area. 

It  is  buiU  upon  a  pond-like  stream,  at  times  a  rupning  creek 
eommunicating  with  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  which  enters 
the  Sacramento  about  two  miles  below.  The  latter  is  here  a 
noble  river,  about  three  hundred  yards  broad,  deep  and  tran- 
quil,  with  several  fathoms  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  its 
banks  continuously  timbered.  There  were  two  vessels  be- 
longing to  Capt.  Sutter  at  anchor  near  the  landings— one  a 
large  two-masted  lighter,  and  the  other  a  schooner,  which  was 
shortly  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  Fort  Vancouver  for  a  cargp 
of  goods. 

Since  his  arrival,  several  other  persons,  principally  Ameri. 
cans,  have  established  themselves  in  the  valley.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
from  whom  I  experienced  much  kindness  during  ipy  stay,  is 
qettled  a  few  miles  distant,  on  the  Rio  de  Ids  Americanos.  Mr. 
Coudrois,  a  gentleman  from  Germany,  has  established  himself 
on  Feather  river,  and  is  associated  with  Capt.  Sutter  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Among  other  improvements,  they  are  about 
to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  rape-seed,  (brasska  rapusy)  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  i^mirably  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soH.  The  lowest  average  produce  of  wheat,  as 
far  as  we  can  at  present  know,  is  thirty-fivfd  fanegos  for  one 
sown ;  but,  as  an  instance  of  its  fertility,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Senor  Valejo  obtained,  on  a  piece  qf  ground  where  sheep 
had  been  pastured,  800  fanegas  for  eight  sown.  The  produce 
being  diibrent  in  various  places,  a  very  corr^t  idea  cannot  be 
formed. 


An  impetus  was  given  to  the  active  litde  population  hy  our 
Acrival,  as  we  were  in  want  of  every  thing.  Mules,  horses^ 
and  cattle,  were  to  be  collected ;  the  horse-mill  was  at  work 
day  and  night,  to  make  sufficient  flour ;  the  blacksmith's  shop 
Was  put  in  requisition  for  honse-shoes  and  bridle*bits ;.  and 
paok-saddles,  ropes,  and  bridles,  and  all  the  other  little  equip. 
Qaents  of  t)ie  camp,  were  again  to  be  provided. 

The  delay  thus  occasioned  was  one  of  repose  and  enjoymenti 
which  our  situation  required,  and,  anxious  as  we  were  to  re- 
sume our  homeward  journey,  was  regretted  by  no  one.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  Mr.  Chiles,  whp 
Was  residing  at  a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Sacramen* 
i^  while  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a  place  for  a  settlement! 
&r  which  he  had  received  the  necessary  grant  of  land  from  thf 
Mexican  government. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  h^d  parted  near  the  frontiev 
of  the  states,  and  that  he  bad  subsequently  descended  the  val 
ley  of  Lewis's  fork,  with  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  with 
t)ie  intention  of  crossing  the  intermediate  mountains  to  th<^ 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  execution  of  this 
design,  and  aided  by  subsequent  information,  he  left  the  Co* 
lumbia  at  the  mouth  of  Malheur  river,  and,  making  his  way  t9 
the  head-waters  of  the  Sacramento  with  a  part  of  his  companyi 
traveled  down  that  river  to  the  settlements  of  Nueva  Helvetiiif 
The  other  party,  to  whom  he  hiud  committed  his  wiigons,  and 
mill-irons,  and  saws,  took  a  course  further  tp  the  south,  fmd  th» 
wagons  and  their  contents  were  Iqet. 

On  the  22d  we  made  a  preparatory  move,  and  ^pcampeci 
near  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ric 
de  los  Americanos.  I  had  discharged  five  of  the  partv ;  NefiU 
t^e  blaoksmith,  (an  excellent  workman,  and  an  unmarrieit 
man,  who  had  done  his  duty  faithfully,  and  bad  been  of  very 
great  service  to  me,)  desired  to  remain,  as  strong  inducementf 
were  offered  bene  to  mechanics. 

Although  at  considerable  inqonvenieqce  to  myfstelf,  his  good 
<^onduct  injluced  me  to  poraply  with  his  request ;  and  I  oh. 
^ed  for  him  fn^n  Capt.  Sutter,  a  present  c^mpf^satkm  of 
tprp  49U^  w^  f  iwJf  per  di^f4f  with  a  piomi|»  .that  it  s^CittU 
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bf)  increased  to  five,  if  he  proved  as  good  a  workmftn  as  had 
been  represented.  He  was  more  partioularly  an-  agricultural 
blacksmith.  The  other  men  were  discharged  with  their  own 
consent. 

While  we  remained  at  this  place,  Derosier,  one  of  our  best 
men,  whose  steady  good  conduct  had  won  my  regard,  wander* 
ed  off  from  the  camp,  and  never  returned  to  it  again,  nor  has 
he  since  been  heard  of. 

24th. — We  resumed  our  journey  with  an  ample  stock  of 
provisions  and  a  large  cavalcade  of  animals,  consisting  of  130 
horses  and  mules,  and  about  SO  head  of  cattle,  five  of  which 
were  milch-cows.  Mr.  Sutter  furnished  us  also  with  an  Indian 
boy,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  vaquero,  and  who  would  bo 
serviceable  in  managing  our  cavalcade,  great  part  of  which 
were  nearly  as  wild  as  buffalo,  and  who  was,  besides,  very  anx^ 
ious  to  go  along  with  us.  Our  direct  course  home  was  east,  but 
the  Sierra  would  force  us  south,  above  600  miles  of  traveling, 
to  a  pass  at  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  river.  This  pass,  re- 
ported to  be  good,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and  whose  name  it  might  there* 
fore  appropriately  bear.  To  reach  it,  our  course  lay  along  the 
valley  of  the  San  Joaquin — the  river  on  our  right,  and  the  lofly 
wall  of  the  impassable  Sierra  on  the  left.  From  that  pass  we 
were  to  move  southeastwardly,  having  the  Sierra  then  on  the 
right,  and  reach  the  "  Spanish  traily"  deviously  traced  from  one 
watering-place  to  another,  which  constituted  the  route  of  the 
caravans  from  Puehla  de  las  Angelas,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  to  Sania  FS  of  New  Mexico.  From  the  pass  to  this 
trail  was  150  miles.  Following  that  trail  through  a  desert, 
relieved  by  some  fertile  plains  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  term  vegas,  until  it  turned  to  the  right  to  cross  the  Colorado, 
our  course  would  be  northeast  until  we  regained  the  latitude 
we  had  lost  in  arriving  at  Eutah  lake,  and  thence  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas.  This  course  of  trav« 
eling,  forced  upon  us  by  the  structure  of  the  country,  would 
occupy  a  computed  distance  of  2,000  miles  before  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  Arkansas — ^not  a  settlement  to  be  seen  upon 
il-^nd  the  names  of  places  along  it,  all  be«Jig  l^panidi  or  In* 
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diim,  indicated  that  it  had  been  but  little  trod  by  Amenam  feet. 
lixmgh  longf  and  not  free  from  hardships,  this  route  presented 
some  points  pf  attraction,  in  tracing  the  Sierra  Nevada — turn- 
ing the  Great  Basin,  perhaps  crossing  its  rim  on  the  south-— 
completely  solving  the  problem  of  any  river,  except  the  Colo- 
rado, from  the  Kocky  mountains  on  that  part  of  our  continent 
--^aid  seeing  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  of 
which  the  northern  part  had  been  examined  the  year  before. 

Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Sutter,  who,  with  several  gentlemen, 
accompanied  us  a  few  miles  on  our  way,  we  traveled  about  18 
miles,  and  encamped  on  the  Bio  de  los  Cosumnea,  a  stream  re- 
ceiving  its  name  from  the  Indians  who  live  in  its  valley.  Our 
road  was  through  a  level  country,  admirably  suited  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  covered  with  groves  of  oak-trees,  principally  the 
evergreen-oak,  and  a  large  oak  already  mentioned,  in  form  like 
those  of  the  white-oak.  The  weather,  which  here,  at  this  sea- 
son, can  easily  be  changed  from  the  summer  heat  of  the  valley 
to  the  frosty  mornings  and  bright  days  nearer  the  mountains, 
continued  delightful  for  travelers,  but  unfavorable  to  the  agn- 
culturists,  whose  crops  of  wheat  began  to  wear  a  yellow  tinge 
from  want  of  rain. 

25th. — ^We  traveled  for  28  miles  over  the  same  delightful 
country  as  yesterday,  and  halted  in  a  beautiful  bottom  at  the 
ford  of  the  Rio  de  los  Mukehmnes,  receiving  its  name  from  an- 
other  Indian  tribe  living  on  the  river.  The  bottoms  on  the 
stream  are  broad,  rich,  and  extremely  fertile,  and  the  uplands 
are  shaded  with  oak  groves.  A  showy  lupinus^  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  growing  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  covered 
with  spikes  in  bloom,  adorned  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  filled 
the  air  with  a  light  and  grateful  perfume. 

On  the  26th  we  halted  at  the  Arroyo  de  las  Calaveras,  (Skull 
creek,)  a  tributary  to  the  San  Joaquin  —  the  previous  two 
streams  entering  the  bay-  between  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers.  This  place  is  beautiful,  with  open  groves  of 
oak,  and  a  grassy  sward  beneath,  with  many  plants  in  bloom, 
some  varieties  of  which  seem  to  love  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
and  grow  there  in  close  small  fields.  Near  the  river,  and  re- 
olfteittg  the  grass,  are  great  quantities  of  ommofe,  (soap  plant,) 
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the  leftTw  of  which  are  used  in  Oalifoniia  for  midtiiig,  smoiig' 
other  things,  mats  for  saddle-cloths.  A  vine  wilii  a  smaQ  wlnte 
iower,  {mehthriaf)  called  here  la  yerha  buena,  and  whidi, 
from  its  abundance,  gives  name  to  an  island  and  town  in  the 
bay,  was  to^ay  very  frequent  on  our  road — sometimes  running 
on  the  ground  or  climbing  the  trees. 

27th— To^ay  we  traveled  steadily  and  rapidly  up  the  val- 
ley ;  for,  with  our  wild  animals,  any  other  gait  was  impossi- 
ble, and  making  about  five  miles  an  hour.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  our  ride  had  been  oyer  a  very  level  prairie,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  long  stretches  of  prairie,  separated  by- 
lines and  groves  of  oak  timber,  growing  along  dry  gullies, 
which  are  filled  with  water  in  seasons  of  rain  \  and,  perhaps^ 
^so,  by  the  melting  i^ows.  Ove;*  much  of  this  extent^  the 
v^etaUon  was  sparse ;  the  sur&oe  showing  plainly  the  actioa 
of  water,  which,  in  the  ^(^ason  of  flood,  the  Joaquin  spreads 
over  the  valley.  About  one  o'clock  we  came  afipain  among 
innumerable  flowers ;  and  a  few  mile^  further,  fields  of  the. 
beautiful  blue-flowering  lupine,  which  seems  to  love  the  neigh<p> 
borhood  of  water,  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  a  stream. 
We  here  found  this  beautiful  shrub  in  thickets,  some  of  them 
being  12  feet  in  height.  Occasionally  three  or  four  plants 
were  clustered  together,  ibrming  ^  grand  bouquet,  about  90 
feet  in  circumference,  and  10  feet  high ;  the  whole  sumipit 
covered  with  spikes  of  flowers,  the  perfume  of  .which  is  very- 
sweet  and  grateful.  A  lover  of  natural  beauty  can  imagine 
with  what  pleasure  we  rode  among  these  flowering  grove^i^ 
which  filled  the  air  with  a  light  and  delicate  fragrance.  W^ 
continued  our  road  for  about  a  half  a  mile,  interspersed  through 
an  open  grove  c^  live-oaks,  which,  in  form,  were  the  most  sym- 
metrical and  beautiful  we  had  yet  seen  in  this  country.  The 
ends  of  their  branches  rested  on  the  ground,  £)rming  somewhat 
more  than  a  half  sphere  of  very  full  and  regular  figure,  with 
leaves  apparently  smaller  than  usual. 

The  Galifornian  poppy,  of  a  rich  orange  color,  was  numerous 
to-day.  Elk  and  several  bands  of  antelope  made  their  appearance. 

Our  road  was  now  one  continued  ^joyment;  and  it  was 


pleasant  riding  among  this  assemblage  of  green  pastures  with 
varied  flowers  and  scattered  groves,  and  out  of  the  warm  green 
spring  to  look  at  the  rocky  and  snowy  peaks  where  lately  we 
bad  sufiered  so  much.  Emerging  from  the  timber,  we  came 
si^denly  upon  the  Stajuslaus  river,  where  we  hoped  to  find 
a  ford,  but  the  stream  was  flowing  by,  dark  and  deep,  swoU 
len  by  t)ie  mountain  snows ;  its  general  breadth  was  about  50 
yards. 

We  traveled  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  and  encamped 
without  being  able  to  find  a  ford.  Here  we  made  a  large 
earalj  in  prder  to  be  able  to  catch  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
wild  animals  to  relieve  those  previously  packed. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  oaks,  along  the  river,  I  noticed  erow 
(b'tMn  dctUarivm  in  bloom,  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  This  is 
the  plant  which  we  had  seen  the  squaws  gathering  on  the  Rio 
de  los  Americanos.  By  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  it  is 
highly  esteemed  for  fattening  cattle,  which  appear  to  be  very 
fond  of  it.  Here,  where  the  soil  be^ns  to  be  sandy,  it  supplies 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  want  of  grass. 

Desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  without  delay,  to  include  in  our 
lamination  the  San  Joaquin  river,  I  returned  this  morning 
down  the  Stanislaus  for  17  miles,  and  again  encamped  without 
having  found  a  fording-place.  Afbr  following  it  for  eight 
miles  further  the  next  morning,  and  finding  ourselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  San  Joaquin,  encamped  in  a  handsome  oak  grove, 
and,  several  cattle  being  killed,  we  ferried  over  our  baggage 
in  their  skins.  Here  our  Indian  boy,  who  probably  had  not 
pauch  idea  of  where  he  was  going,  and  began  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  many  streams  which  we  were  rapidly  putting  between  him 
pnd  the  village,  deserted. 

Thirteen  head  of  cattle  took  a  sudden  fright,  while  we  wer^ 
driving  them  across  the  river,  and  galloped  ofif.  I  remained  a 
day  in  the  endeavor  to  recover  them ;  but,  finding  they  haa 
taken  the  trail  back  to  the  fort,  let  them  go  without  further  ef. 
fort.  Here  we  had  several  days  of  warm  and  pleasant  rain, 
which  doubtless  saved  the  crops  below. 
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APRIL. 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  we  made  10  miles  acioss  a  prairie  with- 
out timber,  when  we  were  stopped  again  by  another  large 
river,  which  is  called  the  Rh  de  la  Merced,  (river  of  our  Lady 
of  Mercy.)  Here  the  country  had  lost  its  character  of  ex- 
treme fertility,  the  soil  having  become  more  sandy  and  light; 
but,  for  several  days  past,  its  beauty  had  been  increased  by 
the  additional  animation  of  animal  life;  and  now,  it  is  crowded 
with  bands  of  elk  and  wild  horses ;  and  along  the  rivers  are 
frequent  fresh  tracks  of  grizzly  bear,  which  are  unusually 
numerous  in  this  country. 

Our  route  had  been  along  the  timber  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
generally  about  eight  miles  distant,  over  a  high  prairie. 

In  one  of  the  bands  of  elk  seen  to-day,  there  were  about  200  i 
but  the  larger  bands,  both  of  these  and  wild  horses,  are  gener- 
ally found  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which,  for  that  rea- 
son, I  avoided  crossing.  I  had  been  informed  below,  that  the 
droves  of  wild  horses  were  almost  invariably  found  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  our  ani- 
mals among  them,  together  with  the  wish  of  adding  to  our 
reconnoissance  the  numerous  streams  which  run  down  from  the 
Sierra,  decided  me  to  travel  up  the  eastern  bank. 

2d. — The  day  was  occupied  in  building  a  boat,  and  ferrying 
our  baggage  across  the  river ;  and  we  encamped  on  the  iMUik. 
A  large  fishing  eagle  was  slowly  sailing  along,  looking  after 
salmon ;  and  there  were  some  pretty  birds  in  the  timber,  with 
partridges,  ducks  and  geese  innumerable  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  were  struck  with  the  lameness  of  the  latter  bird  at  Helve- 
tia, scattered  about  in  flocks  near  the  wheat-fields,  and  eating 
grass  on  the  prairie ;  a  horseman  would  ride  by  within  30 
yards,  without  disturbing  them. 

3d. — To-day  we  touched  several  times  the  San  Joaquin  riv- 
er— here  a  fine-looking  tranquil  stream,  with  a  slight  current, 
and  apparently  deep.  It  resembled  the  Missouri  in  color,  with 
occasional  points  of  white  sand ;  and  its  banks,  where  steep, 
were  a  kind  of  sandy  clay ;   its  average  width  appeared  to  be 
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about  eighty  yanla  In  the  bottoms  are  frequent  pondfl»  where 
our  approach  disturbed  multitudes  of  wild  fowl,  principally 
geese.  Skirting  along  the  timber,  we  frequentiy  started  elk; 
and  large  bands  were  seen  during  the  day,  with  antdope  and 
wild  horses.  The  low  country  and  the  timber  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  main  line  of  the  river;  and  this  evening  we 
encamped  on  a  tributary  stream,  about  five  miles  from  its 
DX)uth.  On  the  prairie  bordering  the  San  Joaquin  bottoms, 
there  occurred  during  the  day  but  little  grass,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  sparse  and  dwarf  growth  of  plants ;  the  soil  being  sandy^ 
with  small  bare  places  and  hillocks,  reminded  me  much  of  the 
Platte  bottoms;  but,  on  approaching  the  timber,  we  found  a  more 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  at  our  camp  was  an  abundance  of 
grass  and  pea-vines. 

The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  getting  darker ;  and  every  thing, 
except  that  the  weather  is  a  little  cool,  shows  that  spring 
is  rapidly  advancing;  and  to-day  we  had  quite  a  summer 
rain. 

4th. — Commenced  to  rain  at  daylight,  but  cleared  off  brightly 
at  sunrise.  We  ferried  the  river  without  any  difficulty,  and 
continued  up  the  San  Joaquin.  Elk  were  running  in  bands 
over  the  prairie  and  in  the  skirt  of  the  timber.  We  reached 
the  river  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  slough,  which  we  were  unable 
to  ford,  and  made  a  circuit  of  several  miles  around.  Here  the 
country  appears  very  flat ;  oak-trees  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  are  replaced  by  a  large  willow,  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size. 
The  river  is  about  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  branching  into 
sloughs,  and  interspersed  with  islands.  At  this  time  it  appears 
sufficiently  deep  for  a  Ismail  steamer,  but  its  navigation  would 
be  broken  by  shallows  at  low  water.  Bearing  in  towards  the 
river,  we  were  again  forced  off  by  another  slough ;  and  passing 
around,  steered  towards  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  river,  and  find- 
ing there  good  grass,  encamped.  The  prairies  along  the  left 
bank  are  alive  with  immense  droves  of  wild  horses ;  and  they 
had  been  seen  during  the  day  at  every  opening  through  the 
woods  which  afforded  us  a  view  across  the  river.  Latitudei 
by  observation,  37o  08^  0(K^ ;.  longitude  120°  45^  22''. 

5th  • — ^During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day's  ride,  the  counttjr 
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pTMwnted  a  kcostritie  upp^aranee;  the  rritet  "^ds  de^p,  ft^d 
nearly  on  a  level  with  tlie  surrounditig  eountiy ;  its  banks 
raised  like  a  levee,  and  fiinged  with  wiUows.  Over  the  bor- 
dering plain  were  interspersed  spots  of  prairie  among  5elds  of 
iuUy  (balroshes,)  which  in  this  country  are  called  tulareSy  and 
little  ponda  On  the  opposite  side,  a  line  of  timber  was  visible, 
which,  acoordihg  to  Information,  points  out  the  course  of  th6 
slough,  which  at  times  of  high  water  connects  with  the  Safi 
Joaquin  river — a  lai^  body  of  water  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  called  the  Tule  lakes.  The  river  and  all  its  sloughs 
are  very  JfuU,  and  It  Is  probable  that  the  lake  is  now  dischai^- 
ing.  Here  elk  were  frequently  started,  and  one  was  shot  out 
of  a  band  which  ran  around  lis.  Oh  our  left,  the  Sierra  main- 
tains its  snowy  height,  and  masses  of  snow  appear  to  descend 
very  low  towards  the  plains ;  probably  the  late  rains  in  the 
valley  were  snow  otH  th6  thountains.  We  traveled  37  miles, 
and  encaitiped  oh  the  river.  Longitude  of  the  camp,  12&^  28^ 
S4^^  and  latitude,  36°  49^  12^^ 

6th. — After  having  traveled  fifteen  miles  along  the  river, 
we  made  an  eatiy  halt,  undef*  thd  shade  of  sycamore-trees 
Here  we  found  the  San  Joaquin  coming  down  from  the  Sierra 
with  a  westerly  course,  and  checking  our  way,  as  all  its  tribu- 
taries had  previously  ddtie.  We  had  expected  to  raft  the  river; 
but  found  a  good  ford,  and  encamped  oh  the  opposite  bank, 
where  droves  of  wild  horses  Were  raising  clouds  of  dust  on  the 
prairie.  Columns  of  smoke  were  visible  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tule  lakes  to  th6  southward — probably  kindled  in  the  tulares 
by  the  Indians,  as  sighals  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  val- 
ley. 

We  hiad'e,  on  the  ^th,  a  halrd  inarch  in  a  cold  chilly  rain 
Prom  morning  tihtil  hight — the  weather  so  thick  that  we  travel- 
ed by  cohipa^§.  This  was  a  traverse  from  the  San  Joaquin  to 
the  waters  of  the  Tule  lakes,  and  bur  road  was  over  a  very 
lievel  prairie  country.  We  saw  Wolvies  frequently  during  the 
day,  prowling  about  after  the  young  antelope,  which  cannot 
run  very  fast.  The^e  wer^  huhiei^oUs  during  the  day,  and  tWb 
were  caUghl  by  th6  pieopli^. 

bht^  in  ibeb  aftetndoh  W^  dilbd6V«r^  tihib^lr,  Which  ^aa  feiind 
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to  be  grores  of  odc-treea  on  a  dry  arroyo*  The  ndn,  which 
had  fiillen  in  frequent  showers,  poured  down  in  a  storm  at  sun* 
set,  with  a  strong  wind,  which  swept  off  the  clouds,  and  left  a 
dear  sky.  Riding  on  through  the  timber,  about  dark  we  found 
abundant  water  in  small  ponds,  20  to  30  yards  in  diameter, 
with  clear  deep  water  and  sandy  beds,  bordered  with  bog  rush- 
es, {juncus  efftmu,)  and  a  tall  rush  (scirptis  lacustrU)  twelve 
feet  high,  and  surrounded  near  the  margin  with  willow-trees  in 
bloom ;  among  them  one  which  resembled  9dHx  mtpieaides. 
The  oak  of  the  groves  was  the  same  already  mentkmed,  with 
ttnali  leaves,  in  form  like  those  of  the  white-oak,  and  forming, 
#ith  the  eveigreen-oak,  the  characteristic  trees  of  the  valley 

8th. — ^Afler  a  ride  of  two  miles  through  brush  and  opeh 
groves,  we  reached  a  large  stream,  called  the  Itiver  of  th6 
Lake,  resembling  in  size  the  San  Joaquin,  and  being  about  100 
yards  bnMul.  This  is  the  principal  tributary  to  the  Tule  lakes, 
which  collect  all  the  waters  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley. 
While  we  were  searching  for  a  ford,  some  Indians  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  having  discovered  that  we  were  not 
(^mnish  soldiers,  showed  us  the  way  to  9l  good  ford  several 
tailes  above. 

The  Indians  of  the  Sierra  make  frequent  descents  upon  thd 
settlements  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  which  they  keep  condtant- 
ly  swept  of  horses ;  among  ihem  arfe  many  who  are  called 
Christian  Indians,  being  refugees  from  Spanish  missions.  Sev- 
eral of  these  incursions  occurred  while  we  were  at  Helvetia. 
Occasionally  parties  of  soldiers  follow  them  across  the  Coaiit 
Range,  but  never  enter  the  Sierra. 

On  the  opposite  side  we  ifound  some  forty  or  fifty  Indiana, 
who  had  come  to  meet  us  from  the  village  below.  We  madb 
them  some  small  presents,  and  invited  them  to  Our  encai)npment, 
which,  after  about  three  miles  through  fine  oak  groves,  wb 
made  on  the  river.  We  made  a  fort,  principally  on  account 
of  our  animals.  The  Indians  brought  otter-skins,  and  severd 
kinds  of  fish,  and  bread  made  of  acorns,  to  trade.  Among 
Ihem  were  several  who  had  come  to  live  among  these  IndiaiiB 
Hrhen  the  missions  were  broken  up,  and  who  ^ke  Spanidh 
ilotfitly.     They  iiifermed  us  that  they  wete  bdiXed  \if  the 
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Spanianto  moiMtlot,  (tome,)  in  distinction  from  tha  wQAoi 
tribefi  of  the  mountainB.  They,  however,  think  theBiselvei 
very  insecure,  not  knowing  at  what  unforeseen  moment  th^ 
ains  of  the  latter  may  be  visited  upon  them.  They  are  dark- 
skinned,  but  handsome  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  live  princi- 
pally on  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the  tule,  of  which  also  their 
huts  are  made. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  encampmeot  is  36^  24^ 
WK^  and  longitude  119o  41'4(K^ 

9th. — ^For  several  miles  we  had  very  bad  traveling  oycur 
what  is  called  rotten  ground,  in  which  the  horses  were  fre* 
quently  up  to  their  knees.  Making  towards  a  line  of  timber, 
we  found  a  small  fordable  stream,  l)eyond  which  the  oountiy 
improved,  and  the  grass  became  excellent;  and  crossing  a 
number  of  dry  and  timbered  arroyoSi  we  traveled  until  late 
through  open  oak  groves,  and  encamped  among  a  collection  of 
streams.  These  were  running  among  rushes  and  willows; 
and,  as  usual,  flocks  of  blackbirds  announced  our  approach  to 
water.  We  have  here  approached  considerably  nearer  to  the 
eastern  Sierra,  which  shows  very  plainly,  still  covered  with 
masses  of  snow,  which  yesterday  and  to-day  has  also  appeared 
abundant  on  the  Coast  Range. 

10th. — To-day  we  made  another  long  journey  of  about  fi)rty 
miles,  through  a  country  uninteresting  and  flat,  with  very  little 
grass  and  a  sandy  soil,  in  which  several  branches  we  crossed 
had  lost  their  water.  In  the  evening  the  face  of  the  country 
became  hilly ;  and,  turning  a  few  miles  up  towards  the  nx>un. 
tains,  we  found  a  good  encampment  on  a  pretty  stream  hidden 
among  the  hills,  and  handsomely  timbered,  principally  with 
large  cottonwoods,  {populusy  diflering  from  any  in  Michaux's 
Sylva.)  The  seed-vessels  of  this  tree  were  now  just  about 
bursting. 

Several  Indians  came  down  the  river  to  see  us  in  the  even 
ing ;  we  gave  them  supper,  and  cautioned  them  against  steal 
ing  our  horses ;  which  they  promised  not  to  attempt. 

11th.* — A  broad  trail  along  the  river  here  takes  out  among 
the  hills.  <<  Buen  camino,"  (good  road,)  said  one  of  the  In- 
dians, of  whom  we  had  inquired  about  the  pass ;  and,  fi>llow* 
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%g  it  aecordingly,  it  conducted  us  beautifully  thiough  a  very 
broken  country,  by  an  excellent  way,  which,  otherwiae,  we 
should  have  found  extremely  bad.  Taken  separately,  the  hills 
present  smooth  and  graceful  outlines,  but,  together,  make  bad 
traveling  ground.  Instead  of  grass,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  closely  covered  with  erodium  ciculanumf  here  only 
two  or  three  inches  high.  Its  height  and  beauty  varied  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  locality,  being,  in  many  low  places 
which  we  passed  during  the  day,  around  streams  and  springs, 
iwo  and  three  feet  high.  The  countr}-  had  now  assumed  a 
character  of  aridity ;  and  the  luxuriant  green  of  these  little 
streams,  wooded  with  willow,  oak,  or  sycamore,  looked  very 
refreshing  among  the  sandy  hills. 

In  the  evening  we  encamped  on  a  large  creek,  with  abundant 
water.  I  noticed  here  in  bloom,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
the  Arkansas  waters,  the  MiribiUs  Jdlapa, 

12th.-^Along  our  road  to-day  the  country  was  altogether 
sandy,  and  vegetation  meager.  Ephedra  ocddenUHiSj  which  we 
had  first  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pyramid  lake,  made 
Its  appearance  here,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  became 
very  abundant,  and  in  large  bushes.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
afternoon,  we  reached  a  tolerably  large  river,  which  emptier 
into  a  small  lake  at  the  head  of  the  valley ;  it  is  about  thirty* 
five  yards  wide,  with  a  stony  and  gravelly  bed,  and  the 
swiftest  stream  we  have  crossed  since  leaving  the  bay.  The 
bottoms  produced  no  grass,  though  well  timbered  with  willow 
and  Cottonwood ;  and,  after  ascending  several  miles,  we 
made  a  late  encampment  on  a  little  bottom,  with  scanty  grass 
In  greater  part,  the  vegetation  along  our  road  consisted  now 
of  rare  and  unusual  plants,  among  which  many  were  entirely 
new. 

Along  the  bottoms  were  thickets  consisting  of  several  varie**" 
ties  of  shrubs,  which  made  here  their  first  appearance ;  and 
among  these  was  Garrya  eUiptica,  (Lindley,)  a  small  tree  be* 
longing  to  a  very  peculiar  natural  order,  and,  in  its  general 
appearance,  (growing  in  thickets,)  resembling  willow.  It  now 
became  common  along  the  streams,  frequently  supplying  the 
place  of  MoHsB  Umg^aHa. 
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Idth.— The  water  was  low,  and  a  few  miles  above  we  fevM 
the  rirer  at  a  rapid,  and  marched  in  a  southeasterly  directioB 
oyer  a  less  broken  country.  The  mountains  were  now  very 
near,  occasi(»ially  looming  but  through  fog.  In  a  few  houm 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  a  creek  without  water,  over  whteh 
the  sandy  beds  were  dispersed  in  many  branches.  Immediately 
where  we  struck  it,  the  timber  terminated ;  and  below,  to  the 
right,  it  was  a  broad  bed  of  dry  and  bare  sands.  There  w^re 
many  tracks  of  Indians  and  horses  imprinted  in  the  sani, 
which,  with  other  indications,  informed  us  was  the  creek  isao* 
ing  from  the  pass,  and  which  we  have  called  Pass  ereek.  We 
«soended  a  trail  for  a  few  miles  along  the  creek,  and  sucldeBly 
found  a  stream  of  water  five  feet  wide,  running  with  a  lively 
current,  but  losing  itself  almost  immediately.  This  little 
stream  showed  plainly  the  manner  in  which  the  mountaia 
waters  lose  themselves  in  sand  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra, 
leaving  only  a  parched  desert  and  arid  plains  beyond.  The 
stream  enlarged  rapidly,  and  the  timber  became  abundant  as 
we  ascended. 

A  new  species  of  pine  made  its  appearance,  with  several 
kinds  of  oaks,  and  a  variety  of  trees ;  and  the  country  chai^ 
ing  its  appearance  suddenly  and  entirely,  we  found  ourselves 
again  traveling  among  the  old  orchard-like  {daces.  Here  we 
selected  a  delightful  encampment  in  a  handsome  green  oak 
hollow,  where  among  the  open  bolls  of  the  trees  was  an  abun- 
dant sward  of  grass  and  pea- vines.  In  the  evening  a  ChdstiAn 
Indian  rode  into  the  camp,  well  dressed,  with  long  spurs,  and  a 
somhreo,  and  speaking  Spanish  fluently.  It  was  an  unexpected 
apparition,  and  a  strange  and  pleasant  sight  in  this  desolate 
gorge  of  a  mountain — an  Indian  face,  Spanish  costume,  ^'ng- 
ling  spurs,  and  horse  equipped  after  the  Spanish  manner.  He 
*  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spanish  missions  to 
the  south,  distant  two  or  three  days'  ride,  and  that  he  had  oh. 
tained  from  the  priests  leave  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his 
relations  in  the  Sierra.  Having  seen  us  enter  the  pass,  he  bad 
eome  down  to  visit  us.  He  appeared  familiarly  aoqaaintsd 
mth  the  eountvy,  and  gave  me  definite  and  clear  infenaation 
in  regard  to  the  desert  region  east  of  tbe  mmintains..    LJurf 
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entered  the  pass  with  a  stroDg  di^pesitioii  to  vary  mj  route,  and 
to  travel  directly  across  towards  the  Great  Salt  lake,  in  the  view 
of  oUaining  some  ac  luaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  Great 
Basin,  while  pursuii  ^  a  direct  course  for  the  frontier ;  but  his 
representation,  whic  i  described  it  as  an  arid  and  barren  desert, 
that  had  repulsed  by  its  sterility  all  the  attempts  of  the  Indians 
to  penetrate  it,  determined  me  for  the  present  to  relinquish  the 
plan,  and  agreeably  to  his  advice,  after  crossing  the  Sierra, 
eontinue  our  intended  route  along  its  eastern  base  to  the  Span- 
ish trail.  By  this  route,  a  party  of  six  Indians,  who  had  come 
from  a  great  river  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert  to  trade 
with  his  people,  had  just  started  on  their  return.  He  would 
himself  return  the  next  day  to  San  Fernando^  and  as  our  roads 
would  be  the  same  for  two  days,  he  offered  his  services  to  con- 
duct us  so  far  on  our  way.  His  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 
The  fog  which  had  somewhat  interfered  with  views  in  the  val- 
ley, had  entirely  passed  off,  and  left  a  clear  sky.  That  which 
iiad  enveloped  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pass  proceeded 
evidently  from  fires  kindled  among  the  tulares  by  Indians  living 
Bear  the  lakes,  and  which  were  intended  to  warn  those  in  the 
jDountains  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  valley.  Our  posi^ 
tion  was  in  latitude  35^  17^  12^^  and  longitude  118o  35^  03^^ 
14th. — Our  guide  joined  us  this  morning  on  the  trail ;  and, 
arriving  in  a  short  distance  at  an  open  bottom  where  the  creek 
forked,  we  continued  up  the  right-hand  branch,  which  was  en- 
riched by  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  handsomely  wooded  with 
sycamore,  oaks,  cottonwood,  and  willow,  with  other  trees,  and 
some  shrubby  plants.  In  its  long  strings  of  balls,  this  sycamore 
differs  from  that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  phtanus  occU 
dewlahu  of  Hooker — a  new  species  recently  described  among 
the  plants  collected  in  the  voyage  of  the  Sulphur.  The  cotton- 
wood  varied  its  foliage  with  white  tufts,  and  the  feathery  seeds 
were  flying  plentifully  through  the  air.  Gooseberries,  nearly 
ripe,  were  very  abundant  in  the  mountains ;  and  as  we  passed 
the  dividing  grounds,  which  were  not  very  easy  to  ascertain, 
the  air  was  filled  with  perfume,  as  if  we  were  entering  a 
highly  cultivi^ed  garden  ;  and,  instead  of  green,  our  pathway 

wbA  the  monntain  sides  were  eovered  with  fields  of  yeUair 
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flower%  widcli  here  was  the  prevailing  color.  Our  joomej 
to-day  was  in  the  midst  of  an  advanced  spring,  whose  green 
and  floral  beauty  oflEered  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  sandy  val- 
ley we  had  just  left.  All  the  day,  snow  was  in  sight  on  the 
butte  of  the  mountain,  which  frowned  down  upon  us  on  the  right ; 
but  we  beheld  it  now  with  feelings  of  pleasant  security,  as  we 
rode  along  between  green  trees,  and  on  flowers,  with  humming- 
birds  and  other  feathered  friends  of  the  traveler  enlivening 
the  serene  spring  air.  As  we  reached  the  summit  of  th» 
beautiful  pass,  and  obtained  a  view  into  the  eastern  country, 
we  saw  at  once  that  here  was  the  place  to  take  leave  of  all 
such  pleasant  scenes  as  those  around  us.  The  distant  moun* 
tains  were  now  bald  rocks  again,  and  below  the  land  had  any 
color  but  green.  Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  we  found  this  pass  an  excellent  one  for 
horses ;  and  with  a  little  labor,  or  perhaps  with  a  more  per. 
feet  examination  of  the  localities,  it  might  be  made  sufficient- 
ly practicable  for  wagons.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  may 
be  considered  that  of  our  last  encampment,  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  elevation  was  not  taken— our  half-wild  caval- 
cade making  it  troublesome  to  halt  before  night,  when  once 
started. 

We  here  left  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and, 
though  forced  upon  them  contrary  to  my  intentions,  I  cannot 
regret  the  necessity  which  occasioned  the  deviation.  It  made 
me  well  acquainted  with  the  great  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  the  Alta  California,  and  showed  that  this  broad  and  ele- 
vated snowy  ridge  was  a  continuation  of  the  Cascade  Range 
of  Oregon,  between  which  and  the  ocean  there  is  still  another 
and  a  lower  range,  parallel  to  the  former  and  to  the  coast,  and 
-which  may  be  called  the  Coast  Range.  It  also  made  me  well 
acquainted  with  the  basin  of  the  San  Srancisco  bay,  and  with 
the  two  pretty  rivers  and  their  valleys  (the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin)  which  are  tributarv  to  tiiat  bay,  and  cleared  up 
some  points  in  geography  on  which  error  had  long  prevailed* 
It  had  been  constantly  represented,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  opened  far  into  the  interior,  by 
river  eoming  down  from  the  base  of  the  Rooky  mom- 
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tains,  and  upon  which  supposed  stream  the  name  of  Rio  Bnena^ 
tentura  had  been  bestowed.  Our  observations  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  the  long  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Sacramento» 
to  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  of  the  valley  below  it, 
which  collects  all  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  show 
that  this  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  case.  No  river  from  the 
interior  does,  or  can,  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada — ^itself  more 
tofty  than  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  as  to  the  Buenaventura, 
the  mouth  of  which  seen  on  the  coast  gave  the  idea  and  the 
same  of  the  reputed  great  river,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  small  stream 
4if  no  consequence,  not  only  below  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but 
letually  below  the  Coast  Rang&— taking  its  rise  within  half  a 
ilegree  of  the  ocean,  running  parallel  to  it  for  about  two  de» 
^rees,  and  then  falling  into  the  Pacific  near  Monterey.  There 
is  no  opening  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  The  two  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  com. 
paratively  short,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the  coast,  but  lateral 
to  it,  and  having  their  heads  towards  Oregon  and  southern 
CSalifomia.  They  open  lines  of  communication  north  and 
south,  and  not  eastwardly ;  and  thus  this  want  of  interior  com> 
munication  from  the  San  Francisco  bay,  now  fully  ascertained, 
gives  great  additional  value  to  the  Columbia,  which  stands 
alone  as  the  only  great  river  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  conti- 
nent which  leads  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
opens  a  line  of  communicaticHi  from  the  sea  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Four  companeras  joined  our  guide  at  the  pass ;  and  two  go- 
ing back  at  noon,  the  others  continued  on  in  company.  De» 
Bcending  from  the  hills,  we  reached  a  country  of  fine  grass» 
w^here  the  erodium  eicutarium  finally  disappeared,  giving  place 
to  an  excellent  quality  of  bunch^rass.  Passing  by  some 
springs  where  there  was  a  rich  sward  of  grass  among  groves 
of  large  black-oak,  we  rode  over  a  plain  on  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  a  spot  where  a  refugee  Christian  Indian  had  been 
killed  by  a  party  of  soldiers  which  had  unexpectedly  pene* 
trated  into  the  mountains.  Crossing  a  low  sierra,  and  descend- 
^g  a  hollow  where  a  spring  gushed  out,  we  were  struck  by 

tile  sudden  appearance  of  jfueca  trees,  which  gave  a  stn^fe 
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wad  ssntbem  dttraeler  t&  tits  country,  and  aa^ed  well  indithUwi 
dry  and  desert  region  we  were  approaching.  Aasociat^  witb 
the  idea  of  barren  sands,  their  stiif  and  ungraceful  form  makes 
them  to  the  traveler  the  moat  repulsive  tree  in  the  vegetable^ 
kingdom.  Following  the  h(dlow,  we  shortly  came  upon  a 
ereek  timbered  with  large  bUck-oak,  which  yet  had  not  put 
frrth  a  leaf.  There  was  a  small  rivulet  of  runaing  water^  with 
good  grass. 

15lh.— The  Indians  who  had  accompanied  the  guide  retum.^ 
ed  this  morning,  and  I  purchased  from  them  a  Spanish  saddle 
and  long  spurs,  as  renunisoences  of  the  time ;  and  for  a  few 
yards  of  scarlet  cloth  they  gave  me  a  horse,  whiiA  afterwaida 
became  food  for  other  Indians. 

We  continued  a  short  distance  down  the  creek,  in  which  oui 
guide  informed  us  that  the  water  very  soon  disappeared,  and 
turned  directly  to  the  southward  alm^  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain;  the  trail  on  which  we  rode  appearing  to  describe  the 
eastern  limit  of  travel,  where  water  and  grass  terminated* 
Crossing  a  low  spur,  which  bordered  the  creek,  we  descended 
to  a  kifid  of  }iain  among  the  lower  i^rs,  the  desert  being  in 
iW  view  OB  our  left,  apparraitiy  illimitable.  A  hot  mist  lay 
^er  it  to-day,  thro«^;h  which  it  had  a  white  and  glistening  ap. 
pearance ;  here  and  th^e  a  few  dry-looking  ImUes  and  isolated 
black  ridges  rose  suddenly  upon  it.  <<  There,''  said  our  guides 
Mfetching  out  his  hand  towards  it,  '<  there  are  the  great  ilanoMf 
(plains,)  no  hay  agua  ;  no  hay  zacate — nada  :  there  is  neither 
water  nor  grass— Clothing ;  every  animal  that  goes  upon  them, 
dies."  It  was  indeed  dismal  to  look  upon,  and  to  conceive  aa 
great  a  change  in  so  i^rt  a  distance.  One  might  travel  the 
world  over,  wiUiout  finding  a  valley  more  fresh  and  verdant- 
more  floral  and  sylvan — more  alive  with  birds  and  animals-* 
more  bounteouriy  watered — than  we  had  left  in  the  San  Joft* 
foin :  here,  within  a  few  miles'  ride,  a  vast  desert  plain 
spread  before  us,  firom  which  the  boldest  traveler  turned  away 
IB  despair. 

Dtre<stly  in  fifont  of  U9>  at  some  distance  to  the  southward^ 
and  nmning  out  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  mountains^ 
sUMtabed  a  sierra,  having  at  the  eastern  and  (perhaps  50  milsB 
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dbtftnt)  some  snowy  peaks,  oa  whioh^  by  the  iafermation  of 
our  guide,  snow  rested  all  the  year. 

Our  cavalcade  made  a  strange  and  grotesque  appearance  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  reflecting  upon  our  position  and 
composition  in  this  remote  solitude.  Within  two  degrees  of 
the  Pacific  ocean-^«lready  far  south  of  the  latitude  of  Monte- 
rey—and still  forced  on  south  by  a  desert  on  one  hand,  and  a 
mountain  range  on  the  other — ^guided  by  a  civilized  Indian, 
attended  by  two  wild  ones  from  the  Sierra — a  Chinook  from 
the  Columbia,  and  our  mixture  of  American,  French,  German 
-^1  armed — ^four  or  five  languages  heard  at  once-^above  a 
htmdred  horses  and  mules,  half  wild— American,  Spanish,  and 
[ndian  dresses  and  equipments  intermingled — such  was  our 
composition.  Our  march  was  a  sort  of  procession.  Scouts 
ahead  and  on  the  flanks ;  a  front  and  rear  division  ;  the  pack, 
animals,  baggage,  and  homed-cattle  in  the  centre ;  and  the 
whole  stretching  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  our  dreary  path. 
la  this  form  we  journeyed,  looking  more  as  if  we  belonged  to 
Asia  than  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  plain,  ta 
irhich,  as  well  as  to  all  the  country,  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
the  yueea  trees  gave  a  strange  and  singular  character.  Several 
aew  plants  appeared,  among  which  was  a  zygophyllaoeous 
tbrub,  {tyg&phyllum  ddtformcum,  Torr.  and  Frem.,)  some- 
times ten  feet  in  height ;  in  form,  and  in  the  pliancy  of  its 
branches,  it  is  rather  a  graceful  plant.  Its  leaves  are  small, 
covered  with  a  remnous  substance ;  and,  particularly  when 
bruised  and  crushed,  exhale  a  singular  but  very  agreeable  and 
lefreshing  odor.  This  shrub  and  the  yucea,  with  many  varie- 
ties of  cactus,  make  the  characteristic  features  in  the  v^eta- 
tion  ibr  a  long  distance  to  the  eastward.  Along  the  foot  of  tho 
mountain,  20  miles  to  the  southward,  red  stripes  of  flowers 
were  visible  during  the  morning,  which  we  supposed  to  be  va- 
riegated sandstcmes.  We  rode  rapidly  during  the  day,  and  in 
die  aflemoon  emerged  from  the  yucca  forest  at  the  foot  of  an 
otuUer  of  the  Sierra  before  us,  and  came  among  the  fields  of 
flowers  we  had  seen  in  the  morning,  which  consisted  princl- 
mXiy  of  the  rich  orange-colored  California  poppy,  mingled  with 
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oClier  iowers  of  brighter  tints.  Reaching  the  top  of  the  spm^ 
which  was  covered  with  fine  bunch-grass,  and  where  the  hills 
were  very  green,  our  guide  pointed  to  a  small  hollow  in  the 
mountain  be£>re  us,  saying,  ''  a  este  piedra  hay  agua."  He 
appeared  to  know  every  nook  in  the  country.  We  continued 
our  beautiful  road,  and  reached  a  spring  in  the  slope  at  the 
loot  of  the  ridge,  running  in  a  green  ravine,  among  granite 
boulders ;  here  nightshade,  and  borders  of  buckwheat,  with 
their  white  blossoms  around  the  granite  rocks,  attracted  our 
notice  as  familiar  plants.  Several  antelopes  were  seen  among 
the  hills,  and  some  large  hares.  Men  were  sent  back  this 
evening  in  search  of  a  wild  mule  with  a  valuable  pack, 
which  had  managed  (as  they  frequently  do)  to  hide  itself  along 
the  road. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  camp  is  84^  41^  42^^ 
and  longitude  118<^  2(K  0(y\  The  next  day  the  men  returned 
with  the  mule. 

17th. — Crossing  the  ridge  by  a  beautiful  pass  of  hollows^ 
where  several  deer  broke  out  of  the  thickets,  we  emerged  at  a 
small  salt  lake  in  a  vallan  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  where  a 
trail  from  the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura  comes  in.  The 
lake  is  about  1,200  yards  in  diameter;  surrounded  on  the 
margin  by  a  white  salty  border,  which,  by  the  smell,  reminded 
us  slightly  of  Lake  Abort.  There  are  some  cottonwoods,  with 
willow  and  elder,  around  the  lake ;  and  the  water  is  a  little 
salt,  although  not  entirely  unfit  for  drinking.  Here  we  turned 
directly  to  the  eastward  along  the  trail,  which,  from  being  sel- 
dom used,  is  almost  imperceptible ;  and,  after  traveling  a  few 
miles,  our  guide  halted,  and,  pointing  to  the  hardly  visible  trail^ 
**aqui  es  candno^^  said  he,  '<  no  ee  pierde — va  Hempre"  He 
pointed  out  a  black  hutte  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain,  where  we  would  find  water  to  encamp  at  night ;  and, 
giving  him  a  present  of  knives  and  scarlet  cloth,  we  shook 
hands  and  parted.  He  bore  off  south,  and  in  a  day's  ride 
would  arrive  at  San  Fernando,  one  of  several  missions  in  this 
part  of  California,  where  the  country  is  so  beautiful  that  it  ia 
considered  a  paradise,  and  the  name  of  its  principal  town 
(PueHa  de  la*  Angehe)  would  make  it  anirelic.     ^. 
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■^oQ  thiough  a  fluooeasion  of  Talleys,  and  came  info  a 

most  beautiful  spot  of  flower  fields ;  instead  of  green,  the  hills 
•were  purple  and  orange,  with  unbroken  beds,  into  which  each 
color  was  separately  gathered.  A  pale  8traw.color,  with  a 
bright  yellow,  the  rich  red  orange  of  the  poppy  mingled  with 
fields  of  purple,  covered  the  spot  with  a  floral  beauty ;  and, 
on  the  border  of  the  sandy  deserts,  seemed  to  invite  the 
traveler  to  go  no  farther.  Riding  along  through  the  per* 
fumed  air,  we  soon  after  entered  a  defile  overgrown  with  the 
ominous  artemuia  tridentata,  which  conducted  us  into  a  sandy 
plain  covered  more  or  less  densely  with  forests  of  yueca. 

Having  now  the  snowy  ridge  on  our  right,  we  continued  our 
w«y  towards  a  dark  butter  belonging  to  a  low  sierra  on  th# 
plain,  and  which  our  guide  had  pointed  out  for  a  landmark. 
Late  in  the  day,  the  familiar  growth  of  cotton  wood,  a  line  of 
which  was  visible  ahead,  indicated  our  approach  to  a  creek, 
which  we  reached  where  the  water  spread  out  into  sands,  and 
a  little  below  sank  entirely.  Here  our  guide  had  intended  we 
should  pass  the  night ;  but  there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass,  and, 
hopiog  to  find  nearer  the  mountain  a  little  for  the  night,  we 
turned  up  the  stream.  A  hundred  yards  above,  we  found  the 
creek  a  fine  stream,  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  a  swift  current. 
A  dark  night  overtook  us  when  we  reached  the  hills  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  without 
grass ;  tying  up  what  animals  we  could  secure  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  greater  part  of  the  wild  ones  having  free  range  for 
the  night.  Here  the  stream  was  two  feet  deep,  swift  and 
clear,  issuing  from  a  neighboring  snow  peak.  A  few  miles 
before  reaching  this  creek,  we  had  crossed  a  broad  dry  river* 
bed,  which,  nearer  the  hills,  the  hunters  had  found  a  bold  and 
handsome  stream. 

18th. — Some  parties  were  engaged  in  hunting  up  the  scat* 
tered  horses,  and  others  in  searching  for  grass  above;  both 
were  successful,  and  late  in  the  day  we  encamped  among  some 
spring-heads  of  the  river,  in  a  hollow  which  was  covered  wito 
oqly  tolerably  good  grasses,  the  lower  ground  being  entirely 
overgrown  with  large  bunches  of  the  coarse  stiff  grass,  {carem 


Our  ktitnde,  by  obaervation,  was  34<^  27^  OIK^  and  loBg& 
tude  1170  18'  0(K^ 

Traveling  close  along  the  mountain,  we  followed  up,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th,  another  stream,  in  hopes  to  find  a  graaa^ 
patch  like  that  of  the  previous  day,  but  were  deceived ;  except 
some  scattered  buncb-graas,  there  was  nothing  but  rock  and 
sand ;  and  even  the  fertility  of  the  mountain  seemed  withered 
by  the  air  of  the  desert*  Among  the  few  trees  was  the  nut 
pine,  (fimu  mtmophyUus,) 

Our  road  the  next  day  was  still  in  an  easteriy  direction  along 
the  ridge,  over  very  bad  traveling  ground,  broken  and  con- 
Ibunded  with  crippled  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  after  a  difficult 
march  of  eighteen  miles,  a  general  shout  announced  that  we 
had  struck  the  great  object  of  our  search — tk&  Spanish  Tkai^ 
—which  here  was  running  directly  north.  The  road  itself^ 
and  its  course,  were  equally  happy  discoveries  to  us.  Since 
tfie  middle  of  December  we  had  continually  been  forced  south 
by  mountains  and  by  deserts,  and  now  would  have  to  make  six 
degrees  of  narihing,  to  regain  the  latitudiB  on  which  we  wished 
to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  course  of  the  road,  there* 
Ibre,  was  what  we  wanted ;  and,  once  m^^e,  we  felt  like  going 
homewards.  A  road  to  travel  en,  and  the  right  course  to  go, 
were  joyful  consolations  to  us ;  and  our  animals  enjoyed  the 
beaten  track  like  ourselves.  Relieved  ft*om  the  rocks  and 
brush,  our  wild  mules  started  off  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in  fifteen 
miles  we  reached  a  considerable  river,  timbered  with  cotton* 
wood  and  willow,  where  we  Ibund  a  bottom  of  tolerable  grass* 
As  the  animals  had  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  days^ 
I  remained  here  all  next  day,  to  allow  them  the  necessary  re- 
pose ;  and  it  was  now  necessary,  at  every  favorable  place,  to 
make  a  little  halt.  Between  us  and  the  Colorado  river  we  were 
aware  that  the  country  was  extremely  poor  in  grass,  and  scarce 
fbr  water,  there  being  manyj&madas,  (days'  journey,)  or  long 
sketches  of  forty  to  sixty  miles,  without  water,  where  the  road 
was  marked  hj  bones  of  animals. 

Although  in  California  we  had  met  with  people  who  hati 
passed  over  thk  trail,  we  had  bera  able  to  obtain  no  correct 
informati<»i  about  it;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  w»  hfid 
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hMtfd  w«s  fooad  to  be  only  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  Tlie<ri?efV 
tiiat  n  3  found  on  it  were  never  mentioned,  and  others,  particu- 
larly described  in  name  and  locality,  were  subsequently  seen 
ia  another  part  c^  the  country.  It  was  described  as  a  tolera- 
bly good  sandy  road,  with  so  little  rock  as  scarcely  to  require 
the  animals  to  be  shod;  and  we  found  it  the  roughest  and 
rockiest  road  we  had  ever  seen  in  the  country,  and  which 
nearly  destroyed  our  band  of  fine  mules  and  horses.  Many 
animals  are  destroyed  on  it  every  year  by  a  disease  called  the 
foot-evil ;  and  a  traveler  should  never  venture  on  it  without 
having  his  animals  well  shod,  and  also  carrying  extra  i^ioes. 

Latitude  34^  34^  11^^ ;  and  longitude  117^  13^  0(K^ 

The  morning  of  the  22d  was  clear  and  bright,  and  a  snowy 
peak  to  the  s(»tthward  shone  out  high  and  sharply  defined.  As 
has  been  usual  since  we  crossed  the  mountains  and  descended 
into  the  hot  plains,  we  had  a  gale  of  wind.  We  traveled  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  over  fands  which  are  somewhat 
loose,  and  have  no  verdure,  but  are  occupied  by  various  shrubs. 
A  clear  bold  stream,  60  feet  wide,  and  several  feet  deep,  had  a 
strange  appearance,  runmng  between  perfectly  naked  banks 
of  sand.  The  eye,  however,  is  somewhat  relieved  by  willows, 
and  the  beautiful  green  of  the  sweet  cottonwoods  with  whioh 
ll  is*  well  wooded.  As  we  followed  along  its  course,  the  river, 
instead  of  growing  constantly  larger,  gradually  dwindled  away^ 
as  it  was  absorbed  by  the  smid.  We  were  now  careful  to  take 
Uie  old  oamping-places  of  the  annual  Santa  F^  caravans, 
which,  luckily  for  us,  had  not  yet  made  their  yearly  passage. 
A  drove  of  several  thousand  horses  and  mules  would  entirely 
have  swept  away  the  scanty  grass  at  the  watering  places,  and 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  road  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence for  our  animals.  After  riding  20  miles  in  a  north* 
easterly  direction,  we  found  an  old  encampment,  where  we 
halted. 

By  observation,  the  elevation  of  this  encampment  is  2,250 
feet. 

23dw — ^The  trail  followed  stiU  along  the  river,  which,  in  the 
oouese  of  the  morning,  entirely  disappeared*  We  continued 
along  the  dry  bed,  in  which,  ailer  an  interval  of  abduf  it 
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milMy  the  water  reappeared  in  some  low  places,  well  timbera'' 
with  oottoDWood  and  willow,  where  was  another  of  the  cue- 
tomary  camping-grounds.  Here  a  party  of  six  Indians  canaa 
into  camp,  poor  and  hungry,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  country.  Their  arms  were  bows  of  unusual 
length,  and  each  had  a  large  gourd,  strengthened  with  meshes 
of  cord,  in  which  he  carried  water.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Mohahve  Indians  mentioned  by  our  recent  guide ;  and  from 
one  of  them,  who  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  I  obtained  some  in* 
teresting  information,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  introduce  here. 
An  account  of  the  people  inhabiting  this  region  would  uit. 
doubtedly  possess  interest  for  the  civilized  world.  Our  jour- 
ney homewards  was  fruitful  in  incident;  and  the  country 
through  which  we  traveled,  although  a  desert,  afforded  much 
Id  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  botanist ;  but  limited  time,  and 
the  rapidly  advancing  season  for  active  operations,  oblige  me 
to  omit  all  extended  descriptions,  and  hurry  briefly  to  the  coi^ 
elusion  of  this  report. 

The  Indian  who  spoke  Spanish  had  been  educated  for  a 
number  of  years  at  one  of  the  Spanish  missions,  and,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  those  establishments,  had  returned  to  the  mouiw 
tains,  where  he  had  been  found  by  a  party  of  Mohahve  (some- 
times called  Amuehaba)  Indians,  amcmg  whom  he  had  «ver 
finoe  resided. 

He  spoke  of  the  leader  of  the  present  party  as  '^  mt  amfif" 
(my  master.)  He  said  they  lived  upon  a  large  river  in  the 
southeast,  which  the  "  soldiers  called  the  Rio  Colorado ;"  bttt 
that,  formerly,  a  portion  of  them  lived  •  upon  this  river,  and 
among  the  mountains  which  had  bounded  the  river  valley  to  the 
northward  during  the  day,  and  that  here  along  the  river  they 
had  raised  various  kinds  of  melons.  They  sometimes  came 
over  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  Sierra,  bringing  with 
them  blankets  and  goods  manufactured  by  the  Monquis  and 
other  Colorado  Indians.  They  rarely  carried  home  horses,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  across  the  desert,  and 
of  guarding  them  afterwards  from  the  Pa-utah  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  Sierras  at  the  head  of  the  Bio  Vvrgen^  (river  )f  tha 
ViisiA. 
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"Ht  inftHrmed  us  that,  a  short  distance  below,  Ms  tiver 
'finally  disappeared.  The  two  difierent  portions  in  which  wa- 
ter is  found  had  received  from  the  priests  two  different  names ; 
and  snfosequentij  I  heard  it  called  bj  the  Spaniards  the  Rio 
dB  ias  Animas,  bat  on  the  map  we  have  called  it  the  Mohahve 
river. 

241li. — ^We  oontinued  down  the  stream  (or  rather  its  bed) 
&r  about  eight  miles,  where  there  was  water  still  in  several 
holes,  and  encamped.  The  caravans  sometimes  continued  be- 
low, to  the  end  of  the  river,  from  which  there  is  a  very  long 
Jornada  of  peibaps  60  miles,  without  water.  Here  a  singular 
and  new  species  of  acacia,  with  spiral  pods  or  seed-vessels, 
made  its  first  appearance ;  becoming  henceforward,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  characteristic  tree.  It  was  here  com- 
paratively large,  being  about  20  feet  in  height,  with  a  full 
imd  spreading  top^  the  lower  branches  declining  towards  the 
ground.  It  afterwards  occurred  of  smaller  size,  frequently  in 
groves,  and  is  very  fragrant.  It  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Tor- 
rey>  spiraloiiwn  odaratum.  Tlie  zygof^yllaceous  shrub  had 
been  constantly  characteristic  of  the  plains  along  the  river ; 
and  here,  among  many  new  plants,  a  new  and  very  remarka- 
ble species  of  eric^num  (eriogonum  infiatitm,  Tor.  dc  Frem.) 
made  its  first  appearance. 

Our  cattle  had  become  so  tired  and  poor  by  this  fatiguing 
traveling,  that  three  of  them  were  killed  here,  and  the  meal 
dried.  The  Indiana  had  now  an  occasion  for  a  great  feast, 
and  were  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  all  night  iii 
cooking  and  eating.  There  was  no  part  of  the  animal  for 
whidb  they  did  not  find  some  use,  except  the  bones.  In  the 
afternoon  we  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the 
camp  of  two  Mexicans — a  man  and  a  boy.  The  name  of  the 
man  was  Andreaa  Fuenies  ;  and  that  of  the  boy,  (a  handsome 
lad,  11  years  old,)  ^dblo  Hernandez.  They  belonged  to  a 
party  consisting  of  six  persons,  the  remaining  four  being  the 
wife  of  Fuentes,  and  the  father  and  mother  of  Pablo,  and  San- 
tijRgo  Giacome,  a  resident  of  New  Mexico.  With  a  cavalcade 
'qC  (Uxmt  thirty  horsesy  they  had  come  out  from  Pcubla  de  los 
Angelas,  near  the  coast,  under  the  guidance  of  Oiacone,  hi 
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•dwMpe  ^f  Ihe  great  earai^D,  in  order  to  travel  noita  at  leis- 
ure, and  obtaia  better  graai.  Having  advanoed  as  far  into  the 
desert  as  was  considered  oonsisteot  with  their  safety,  they 
baited  at  the  ArduUtte^  one  of  the  customary  oamping-gioiuids» 
about  80  miles  from  our  enoam|mient,  where  there  is  a  ^»iDg 
of  good  water,  with  sufficient  grass ;  and  concluded  to  await 
there  the  arrival  of  the  great  caravan.  Several  Indians  were 
soon  discovered  lurking  about  the  camp,  who,  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  came  in,  and,  after  behaving  in  a  very  frienctty  manner, 
took  their  leave,  without  awakening  any  suspicions.  Their 
deportment  begat  a  security  which  proved  fatal.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards,  suddenly  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  In- 
dians appeared  in  sight,  advancing  towards  the  camp.  It  was 
too  late,  or  they  seemed  not  to  have  presence  of  nund  to  tdce 
proper  measures  of  safety  f  and  the  Indians  charged  down  into 
their  camp,  shouting  as  they  advanced,  and  dischaiging  flights 
ef  arrows.  Pablo  and  Fuentes  were  on  horse-guard  at  the 
time,  and  mounted  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country^ 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Indians  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  horses,  and  part  of  them  immediately  surrounded 
the  band ;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  shouts  of  Giacome,  Feun- 
|es  drove  the  animals  over  and  through  the  assailants,  in  spite 
of  their  arrows ;  and,  abandoning  the  rest  to  their  fate,  carried 
them  off  at  speed  across  the  {^ain.  Knowing  that  they  would 
he  pursued  by  the  Indians,  without  making  any  halt  except  to 
shift  their  saddles  to  other  horses,  they  .drove  them  on  fer 
about  si^^  miles,  and  this  morning  left  them  at  a  watering- 
place  OB'  the  trail,  called  Agua  de  Tomaso.  Without  giving 
themselves  any  time  for  rest,  they  hurried  on,  hoping  to  meet 
the  Spanish  caravan,  when  they  discovered  my  camp.  I  re- 
ceived them  kindly,  taking  them  into  my  own  mess,  and  pro- 
mised them  such  aid  as  circumstances  might  put  it  in  my 
power  to  give. 

:15th. — ^We  left  the  river  abruptly,  aad,  turning  to  the  north, 
regained  in  a  few  miles  the  main  trail,  (whieh  had  left  the 
river  sooner  than  ourselves,)  and  continued  our  way  aerom  a 
lower  ridge  of  the  mountain,  through  a  miserable  tract  of  sand 
«ad#OM»L    We  crossed  at  .intervals  tfae^  broad  beds  ef  dty 
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fulliesi  y/fhtr^  in  the  seasons  of  rains  and  mettiDg  snows  tbera 
would  be  bn)oks  or  rivulets :  «nd  at  one  of  these,  where  chera 
was  DO  indication  of  water,  were  sereral  freshly^dug  holes,  in 
whieh  tiiere  was  water  at  the  depth  of  two  feet.  These  holes 
iiad  been  dug  by  the  wolves,  whose  keen  sense  of  smell  had 
scented  the  water  under  the  dry  sand.  They  were  nice  little 
wells,  namyw,  and  dug  straight  down ;  and  we  got  pleasant 
water  out  of  them. 

The  conntry  had  now  assumed  the  character  of  an  elevated 
and  monntainous  desert;  its  general  features  being  black, 
rocky  ridges,  bald,  and  destitute  of  timber,  with  sandy  basins 
between.  Where  the  sides  of  these  ridges  are  washed  by  guU 
lies,  the  plains  below  are  strewed  with  beds  of  large  pebbles  or 
lolled  stones,  destructive  to  our  soil-footed  animals,  accustomed 
to  the  soft  plains  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Through  these 
sandy  basins  sometimes  struggled  a  scanty  stream,  or  occurred 
a  hole  of  water,  which  furnished  camping-grounds  for  travelers. 
Frequently  in  our  journey  across,  snow  was  visiUe  on  the  sur- 
founding  mountains ;  but  their  waters  rarely  reached  the  sandy 
plain  below,  where  we  toiled  along,  oppressed  with  thirst  and 
a  burning  sun.  But,  throughout  this  nakedness  of  sand  and 
gravel,  were  many  beautiful  plants  and  flowering  shrubs,  which 
occurred  in  many  new  species,  and  with  greater  variety  than 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  most  luxuriant  prairie 
eomitries ;  this  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  desert.  Even  where 
no  grass  would  take  root,  the  naked  sand  would  bloom  with 
some  rich  and  rare  flower,  which  found  its  appropriate  home  in 
the  arid  and  barren  spot. 

Scattered  over  the  plain,  and  tolerably  abundant,  was  a  hand* 
some  leguminous  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  fine  bright 
purple  flowers.  It  is  a  new  psoraleay  and  occurred  frequently 
benceforwaid  akmg  our  road. 

Beyond  the  first  ridge,  our  road  bore  a  little  to  the  east  of 
north,  towards  a  gap  in  a  higher  line  of  mountains ;  and,  after 
trftv^ing  about  25  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  Agua  ds  Touuuo^^ 
the  spring  where  the  horses  had  been  left ;  but,  as  we  expected^ 
they  were  gone*  A  brief  examination  of  the  ground  convinced 
u^thatilHgr  baii  basD  dnfen  off  by  the  Indians*    Carson  and 
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Oodey  Toinnteered,  with  the  Mexican,  to  poisue  them ;  and| 
well  mounted,  the  three  set  off  on  the  trail.  At  this  stopping- 
place  there  are  a  few  bushes,  and  a  very  little  grasau  Its 
water  was  a  pool ;  but  near  by  was  a  spring,  which  had  been 
dug  out  by  Indians  or  travelers.  Its  water  was  cool — a  great 
refreshment  to  us  under  a  burning  sun. 

In  the  evening  Fuentes  returned,  his  horse  having  failed ; 
but  Carson  and  Godey  had  continued  the  pursuit. 

I  observed  to-night  an  occultation  of  a2  Cancriy  at  the  dark 
limb  of  the  moon,  which  gives  for  the  longitude  of  the  place 
1160  23^  28^^;  the  latitude,  by  observation,  is  35°  13^08'^.* 
From  Helvetia  to  this  place,  the  positions  along  the  intervening 
line  are  laid  down,  with  the  longitudes  obtained  from  the  chro* 
nometer,  which  appears  to  have  retained  its  rate  remarkably 
well ;  but  henceforward,  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  the  lew 
longitudes  given  are  absolute,  depending  upon  a  subsequent 
occultation  and  eclipses  of  the  satellites. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  war-whoop  was  heard, 
such  as  Indians  make  when  returning  from  a  victorioiis  enter* 
prise ;  and  soon  Carson  and  Godey  appeared,  driving  before 
them  a  band  of  horses,  recognised  by  Fuentes  to  be  part  of 
those  they  had  lost.  Two  bloody  scalps,  dangling  from  the 
end  of  Godey's  gun,  announced  that  they  had  overtaken  the  In* 
dians  as  well  as  the  horses.  They  informed  us,  that  afbr 
Fuentes  left  them,  from  the  failure  of  his  horse,  they  continued 
the  pursuit  alone,  and  towards  night-fall  entered  the  mountains, 
into  which  the  trail  led.  After  sunset  the  moon  gave  light, 
and  they  followed  the  trail  by  moonshine  until  late  in  the  night, 
When  it  entered  a  narrow  defile,  and  was  difficult  to  follow. 
Afraid  of  losing  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  defile,  they  tied  up 
their  horses,  struck  no  fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  in  silenob 
and  in  darkness.  Here  they  lay  from  midnight  until  morning. 
At  daylight  they  resumed  the  pursuit,  and  about  sunrise  dis- 
covered  the  horses ;  and,  immediately  dismounting  and  tying 
up  their  own,  they  crept  cautiously  to  a  rising  ground  which 
intervened,  from  the  crest  of  which  they  perceived  the  encamp, 
jnent  of  four  lodges  close  by.  They  proceeded  quietly,  and 
had  got  within  ao  or  40  yards  of  their  ol^t,  when  a  movtt. 
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ment  among  the  hones  discovered  them  to  the  Indians.  GiTing 
the  war*8hout,  they  instantly  charged  into  the  camp,  regardless 
of  the  number  which  the  fmir  lodges  would  imply.  The  In- 
dians  received  them  with  a  flight  of  arrows  shot  from  their  long, 
bows,  one  of  which  passed  through  Grodey's  shirt-collar,  barely 
missing  the  neck  :  our  men  fired  their  rifles  upon  a  steady  aim, 
and  rushed  in.  Two  Indians  were  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
fatally  pierced  with  bullets :  the  rest  fled,  except  a  little  lad 
that  was  captured.  The  scalps  of  the  fallen  were  instantly 
stripped  ofl*;  but  in  the  process,  one  of  them,  who  had  two  balls 
through  his  body,  sprang  to  his  feet,  the  blood  streaming  from 
bis  skinned  head,  and  uttering  a  hideous  howl.  An  old  squaw, 
possibly  his  mother,  stopped  and  looked  back  from  the  mountain* 
sides  she  was  climbing,  threatening  and  lamenting.  The  fright* 
ful  spectacle  appalled  the  stout  hearts  of  our  men ;  but  they  did 
what  humanity  required,  and  quickly  terminated  the  agonies 
»f  the  gory  savage.  They  were  now  masters  of  the  camp, 
which  was  a  pretty  little  recess  in  the  mountain,  with  a  fine 
spring,  and  apparently  safe  from  all  invasion.  Great  prepara* 
dons  had  been  made  to  feast  a  large  party,  for  it  was  a  very 
proper  place  to  rendezvous,  and  for  the  celebration  of  such 
orgies  as  robbers  of  the  desert  would  delight  in.  Several  of 
the  best  horses  had  been  killed,  skinned,  and  cut  up ;  for  the 
Indians  living  in  mountains,  and  only  coming  into  the  plains  to 
rob  and  murder,  make  no  other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat  them. 
Large  earthen  vessels  were  on  the  fire,  boiling  and  stewing 
the  horse-beef;  and  several  baskets,  containing  50  or  60  pairs 
of  moccasins,  indicated  the  presence,  or  expectation,  of  a  con- 
siderable party.  They  released  the  boy,  who  had  given  strcmg 
evidence  of  the  stoicism,  or  something  else,  of  the  savage  char* 
acter,  in  commencing  his  breakfast  upon  a  horse's  head,  as 
soon  as  he  found  he  was  not  to  be  killed,  but  only  tied  as  a 
prisoner.  Their  object  accomplished,  our  men  gathered  up 
all  the  surviving  horses,  fifteen  in  number,  returned  upon  their 
trail,  and  rejoined  us,  at  our  camp,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  They  had  rode  about  100  miles,  in  the  pursuit  and  re* 
turn,  and  all  in  80  hours.  The  time,  place,  object,  and  num- 
bers considered,  this  expedition  of  Corson  and  Godey  may  ba 
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ooaaidered  among  tSie  boldest  and  moat  disioterested  which  Afl 
annals  of  western  adventure,  so  full  of  daring  deeds,  can  present. 
Two  men,  in  a  savage  desert,  pursue  day  and  night  an  unknown 
body  of  Indians,  into  the  defile  of  an  unknown  mountain — attack 
them  on  sight,  without  counting  numbers — and  defeat  them  in 
an  instant — uid  for  what?  To  punish  the  robbers  of  the 
desert,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Mexicans  whom  they  did 
not  know.  I  repeat :  it  was  Carson  and  Godey  who  did  thi»—- 
the  former  an  A$nericany  born  in  the  Boonslick  county  of  Mis- 
aouri ;  the  latter  a  Frenchman,  bom  in  St.  Louis,— and  both 
trained  to  western  enterprise  from  early  life. 

By  the  information  of  Fuentes,  we  had  now  to  make  a  long 
stretch  of  40  or  50  miles  across  a  plain  which  lay  between  ua 
and  the  next  possible  camp ;  and  we  resumed  our  journey  late 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  intention  of  traveling  through  the 
night,  and  avoiding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  dayi  which  was 
<^pressive  to  our  animals.  For  several  hours  we  traveled 
across  a  high  plain,  passing,  at  the  q)posite  side,  through  a 
canon  by  the  bed  ol'  a  creek,  running  northwardly  into  a  small 
lake  beyond,  and  both  of  them  being  dry.  We  had  a  warm, 
mooQi^iny  night ;  and,  traveling  directly  towards  the  north-star, 
we  journeyed  now  across  an  open  plain,  between  mountain* 
ridges — that  on  the  left  being  broken,  rocky,  and  bald,  acccntU 
ing  to  Carson  and  Godey,  who  had  entered  here  in  pursuit  of 
the  horses.  The  plain  appeared  covered  principally  with  the 
ZffgophyUwn  Caitfornicv$ny  already  mentioned ;  and  the  line  of 
our  road  was  marked  by  the  skeletons  of  horses,  which  wem 
strewed  to  considerable  breadth  over  the  plain.  We  were  al« 
ways  warned  on  entering  one  of  these  long  stretches,  by  the 
bones  of  these  animals,  which  had  perished  before  they  could 
reach  the  water.  About  midnight  we  reached  a  considerable 
fltream-bed,  now  dry — the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  this  basin, 
(when  it  collected  any)-— down  which  we  descended,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction.  The  creek-bed  was  overgrown  with 
shrubbery,  and  several  hours  before  day  it  brought  us  to  the 
entrance  of  a  canon,  where  we  found  water,  and  encamped. 
This  word  canon  is  used  by  the  Spaniards  to  signify  a  defile  ot 
gorge  in  |l  creek  or  river,  where  high  rocks  press  in  close,  and 
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make  a  nantow  way,  usually  difficult,  and  odeia  impoMiUe  fe9 
be  passed. 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  we  had  a  very  poor  camping- 
l^round — a  swampy,  salty  spot,  with  a  little  long,  unwholesome 
grass ;  and  the  water,  which  rose  in  springs,  being  useful  only 
to  wet  the  mouth,  but  entirely  too  salt  to  drink.  All  around 
was  sand  and  rocks,  and  skeletons  of  horses  which  had  not  been 
able  to  find  support  for  their  lives.  As  we  were  about  to  start, 
we  found,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  among  the 
hills  to  the  southward,  a  spring  of  tolerably  good  water,  which 
was  a  relief  to  ourselves ;  but  the  place  was  too  poor  to  remain 
long,  and  therefore  we  continued  on  this  morning.  On  the 
creek  were  thickets  of  s^olobium  odoraium  (acacia)  in  bloom, 
and  very  fragrant. 

Passing  through  the  canon,  we  entered  another  sandy  ba- 
sin, through  which  the  dry  stream-bed  continued  its  north* 
westerly  course,  in  which  direction  appeared  a  hi^  snowy 
mountain. 

We  traveled  through  a  barren  district,  where  a  heavy  gale 

was  blowing  about  the  loose  sand,  and,  after  a  ride  of  eight 

miles,  reached  a  large  creek  of  salt  and  bitter  water,  running 

in  a  westerly  direction,  to  receive  the  stream-bed  we  had  lefl» 

It  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Amargosa — ^the  bitter- water  of 

the  desert.     Where  we  struck  it,  the  stream  bends ;  and  we 

I         continued  in  a  northerly  course  up  the  ravine  of  its  vaJley, 

I         passing  on  the  way  a  fork  from  the  right,  near  which  occurred 

I         a  bed  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  remarkable  new  genus  of  ertu 

»  Gradually  ascending,  the  ravine  opened  into  a  green  valley, 

li  where,  at  the  loot  of  the  moimtain,  were  springs  of  excellent 

i  water.     We  encamped  among  groves  of  the  new  tieaeia^  and 

ii^  there  was  an  abundance  of  good  grass  for  the  animals. 

I  This  was  the  best  camping-ground  we  had  seen  since  we 

ii  struck  the  Spanii^  trail.    The  day's  journey  was  about  twelve 

In  miles. 

i  29th.— *To-day  we  had  to  reach  the  ArchUetU^  distant  seven 

i  miles,  where  the  Meitican  party  had  been  attacked,  and,  leav« 

mi  ipg  QttT  encampment  early,  we  traversed  a  part  of  the  desert^ 

29 
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the  moftt  sterile  and  repulsive  we  had  yet  seen.  Its  prominent 
features  were  dark  sierras,  naked  and  dry ;  on  the  plains  a 
few  straggling  shrubs — among  them,  cactus  of  several  varie- 
tie:«  Fuentes  pointed  out  one  called  by  the  Spaniards  Hsnada, 
which  has  a  juicy  pulp,  slightly  acid,  and  is  eaten  by  the  trav- 
elof  to  allay  thirst.  Our  course  was  generally  north  ;  and^ 
after  crossing  an  intervening  ridge,  we  descended  into  a  sandy 
plain,  or  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  grassy  spot, 
with  its  springs  and  willow  bushes,  which  constitutes  a  camp- 
ing, place  in  the  desert,  and  is  called  the  ArchUette.  The  dead 
silence  of  the  place  was  ominous ;  and,  galloping  rapidly  up, 
we  found  oifly  the  corpses  of  the  two  men  :  every  thing  else 
was  gone.  They  were  naked,  mutilated,  and  pierced  with  ar. 
rows.  Hernandez  had  evidently  fought,  and  with  desperation. 
He  lay  in  advance  of  the  willow  half- faced  tent,  which  shelter- 
ed  his  family,  as  if  he  had  come  out  to  meet  danger,  and  to  re* 
pulse  it  from  that  asylum.  One  of  his  hands,  and  both  his  legs, 
had  been  cut  off.  Giacome,  who  was  a  large  and  strong.look« 
ing  man,  was  lying  in  one  of  the  willow  shelters,  pierced  with 
arrows. 

Of  the  women  no  trace  could  be  found,  and  it  was  evident 
they  had  been  carried  off  captive.  A  little  lap-dog,  which  had 
belonged  to  Pablo's  mother,  remained  with  the  dead  bodies,  and 
was  frantic  with  joy  at  seeing  Pablo ;  he,  poor  child,  was  fran^ 
tic  with  grief,  and  filled  the  air  with  lamentations  for  his  father 
and  mother.  Mi  Padre!  Mi  Madre ! — ^was  his  incessant 
cry.  When  we  beheld  this  pitiable  sight,  and  pictured  to  our- 
selves the  fate  of  the  two  women,  carried  off  by  savages  so 
brutal  and  so  loathsome,  all  compunction  for  the  scalped-alive 
Indian  ceased  ;  and  we  rejoiced  that  Carson  and  Godey  had 
been  able  to  give  so  useful  a  lesson  to  these  American  Arabs; 
who  lie  in  wait  to  murder  and  plunder  the  innocent  traveler. 

We  were  all  too  much  affected  by  the  sad  feelings  which  the 
place  inspired,  to  remain  an  unnecessary  moment.  The  night 
we  were  obliged  to  pass  there.  Early  in  the  morning  we  lefk 
it,  having  first  written  a  brief  account  of  what  had  happened, 
and  put  it  in  the  cleft  of  a  pole  planted  at  the  spring,  that  the 
•ppfoaohing  caravan  might  Icam  the  fate  of  their  friends.    Itt 
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eommemoration  of  the  event,  we  called  the  place  Agtte  de  Her* 
nandez — ^Hernandez's  spring.    By  observation,  its  latitude  was 

80th. — We  continued  our  journey  over  a  district  similar  to 
that  of  the  day  before.  From  the  sandy  basin,  in  which  was 
the  spring,  we  entered  another  basin  of  the  same  character, 
surrounded  everywhere  by  mountains.  Before  us  stretched  a 
high  range,  rising  still  higher  to  the  lefl,  and  terminating  in  a 
snowy  mountain. 

After  a  day's  march  of  24  miles,  we  reached  at  evening  the 
bed  of  a  stream  from  which  the  water  had  disappeared,  a  little 
only  remaining  in  holes,  which  we  increased  by  digging ; 
and  about  a  mile  above,  the  stream,  not  yet  entirely  sunk, 
was  spread  out  over  the  sands,  afibrding  a  little  water  for  the 
animals.  The  stream  came  out  of  the  mountains  on  the  lefl, 
very  slightly  wooded  with  cottonwood,  willow,  and  acacia,  and 
a  few  dwarf.oaks  ;  and  grass  was  nearly  as  scarce  as  water. 
A  plant  with  showy  yellow  flowers  (Stanhya  integrifolia)  oc- 
curred abundantly  at  intervals  for  the  last  two  days,  and  eriogo- 
num  ii^tuM  was  among  the  characteristic  plants. 


MAT. 

1st — ^The  air  is  rough,  and  overcoats  pleasant  The  sky  is 
blue,  and  the  day  bright.  Our  road  was  over  a  plain,  towards 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  zygophyllum  Cali/brnicumy  now  in 
bloom,  with  a  small  yellow  flower,  is  characteristic  of  the 
country;  and  cacti  were  very  abundant,  and  in  rich  fresh 
bloom,  which  wonderfully  ornaments  this  poor  country.  We 
encamped  at  a  spring  in  the  pass,  which  had  been  the  site  of 
an  old  village.  Here  we  found  excellent  grass,  but  very  little 
water.  We  dug  out  the  old  spring,  and  watered  some  of  our 
animals.  The  mountain  here  was  wooded  very  slightly  with 
the  nut-pine,  cedars,  and  a  dwarf  species  of  oak ;  and  among 
the  shrubs  were  Purshia  iridentata,  artemisia,  and  ephedra  OC' 
MentaUi.    The  numerous  shrubs  which  constitute  the  vege^ 
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tation  of  the  plains  are  now  in  bloom,  with  floven  of  wkrtt 
yellow,  red,  and  purple.  The  continual  iock%  and  want  ol 
water  and  grass,  began  to  be  very  hard  on  our  mules  wii 
horses ;  but  the  principal  loss  is  occasioned  by  their  ciippied 
feet,  the  greater  part  of  those  leA  being  in  excellent  order,  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  loss ;  and,  one  by  on^ 
Fuentes'  horses  are  constantly  drc^ping  behind*  Whenever 
they  give  out,  he  dismounts  and  cuts  oflf  their  tails  and  manes^ 
to  make  saddle-girths— the  last  advantage  one  can  gala  firom 
them. 

The  next  day,  in  a  short  but  rough  ride  of  12  miles,  we 
crossed  the  mountain ;  and,  descending  to  a  small  valley  plain, 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  on  the  bed  of  a  ereek,  and 
found  good  grass  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  abundance  oi  water 
in  holes.  The  ridge  is  extremely  rugged  and  broken,  present* 
ing  cm  this  side  a  continued  precipice,  and  probably  affords  very 
^w  passes*  Many  digger  tracks  were  seen  around  us,  but  no 
Indians  were  visible.  i^ 

3d.—- After  a  day's  journey  of  18  miles,  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  we  encamped  in  the  midst  of  another  very  large 
basin,  at  a  camping  ground  called  las  Vegas — a  term  which 
the  Spaniards  use  to  signify  fertile  or  marshy  plains,  in  con* 
tradistinction  to  llanos,  which  they  apply  to  dry  and  sterile 
plains.  Two  narrow  streams  of  clear  water,  four  or  five  feet 
^^^Pi  gush  suddenly,  with  a  quick  current,  from  two  singulariy 
targe  springs ;  these,  and  other  waters  of  the  basin,  pass  out  in 
a  gap  to  the  eastward.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  good,  but 
rather  too  warm  to  be  agreeable ;  the  temperature  b^ng  71^ 
in  the  one,  and  73^  in  the  other.  They,  however,  afl^rd  a  de* 
lightful  bathing-place. 

4th. — We  started  this  morning  earlier  than  usual,  traveling 
m  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  plain.  The  new  acacia 
[spirohbium  odoratum)  has  now  become  the  characteristio  tree 
of  the  country;  it  is  in  bloom,  and  its  blossoms  are  very  fra- 
grant The  day  was  still,  and  the  heat,  which  soon  became  very 
oppressive,  appeared  to  bring  out  strongly  the  refreshing  scent 
of  the  zygophyllaceous  shrubs  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  the 
acada.    The  snowy  ridge  we  had  just  crossed  looked  out  oon- 
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q»0Q(MMly  in  the  northwest.  In  about  five  hourr  ride,  W^ 
ensiled  n  gap  in  the  surrounding  ridge,  and  the  appearance  of 
ekeietOBs  of  horses  very  soon  warned  us  that  we  were  engaged 
in  another  dry  jomadUf  which  proved  the  longest  we  had  made 
in  all  our  journey— between  fifly  and  sixty  miles  without  a 
drop  of  water. 

Travelers  through  countries  afibrding  water  and  timber  can 
have  no  c(»oeption  of  our  intolerable  thirst  while  journeying 
over  the  hoi  yellow  sands  of  thie  elevated  country,  where  the 
heated  air  seems  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  moisture.  We  ate 
oceaaionally  the  Usnada^  and  moistened  our  mouths  with  the 
acid  of  the  sour  dock,  {rumex  veno9u$,)  Houriy  expecting  to 
find  water,  we  continued  to  press  on  until  towards  midnight, 
when,  after  a  hard  and  uninterrupted  march  of  16  hours,  our 
wild  mules  began  running  ahead ;  and  in  a  mile  or  two  we 
came  to  a  bold  running  stream — so  keen  is  the  sense  of  that  ani^ 
mal,  in  these  desert  regions,  in  seentieg  at  a  distimee  this 
necessary  of  life. 

A^BCoiding  to  the  information  we  had  received,  Sevier  river 
was  a  tributary  of  the  C!olorado;  and  this,  accordingly,  should 
have  been  one  of  its  affluents.  It  proved  to  b6  the  Rio  de  I09 
Angelea,  (river  of  the  Angels)— a  branch  of  the  Bio  Virget^ 
(river  of  the  Virgin.) 

5th. — On  account  of  our  animals,  it  was  necessary  to  remalci 
to^lay  at  this  place.  Indians  crowded  numerously  around  us 
in  the  morning ;  and  We  were  obliged  to  keep  arms  in  hand  all 
day,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  camp.  They  began  to  surround 
the  horses,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  grass,  we  were  guard* 
ing  a  little  above,  on  the  river.  These  were  immediately  driv^ 
in,  and  kept  close  to  the  camp. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  we  had  made  a  very  bad  en* 
campment,  our  fires  being  commanded  by  a  rocky  bluff  within 
50  yards ;  but,  notwithstanding,  we  had  the  river  and  small 
thickets  of  willows  on  the  other  side.  Several  times  during 
the  day  the  camp  was  insulted  by  the  hidians;  but,  peace 
being  our  object,  I  kept  simply  on  the  defensive.  Some  of  the 
Indians  were  on  the  bottom,  and  others  harauguing  us  fi*om 
d»  Unfli ;  and  they  were  scattered  in  every  direction  o^r  thi 
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bilk.  Their  language  iy^iog  probably  a  dialect  of  the  Cfad^ 
with  the  aid  of  signs  some  of  our  people  could  comprehend 
them  yery  well.  They  were  the  same  people  who  had  mur^ 
dered  the  Mexicans;  and  towards  us  their  disposition  was 
evidently  hostile,  nor  were  we  well  disposed  towards  them. 
They  were  barefooted,  and  nearly  naked ;  their  hair  gathered 
up  into  a  knot  behind ;  and  with  his  bow,  each  man  carried  a 
quiver  with  thirty  or  forty  arrows  partially  drawn  out.  Be- 
sides these,  each  held  in  his  hand  two  or  three  arrows  for  in- 
stant service.  Their  arrows  are  barbed  with  a  very  cleat 
translucent  stone,  a  species  of  opal,  nearly  as  hard  as  the  dia- 
mond ;  and,  shot  from  their  long  bow,  are  almost  as  effective 
as  a  gunshot.  In  these  Indians,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  an 
expression  of  countenance  resembling  that  in  a  beast  of  prey ; 
and  all  their  actions  are  those  of  wild  animals.  Joined  to  the 
restless  motion  of  the  eye,  there  is  a  want  of  mind^ — an  absence 
of  thought'— ^nd  an  action  wholly  by  impulse,  strongly  ex- 
pressed, and  which  constantly  recalls  the  similarity.  * 

A  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  with  two  or  three  others 
ferced  himself  into  the  camp,  bringing  with  him  his  arms,  i& 
spite  of  my  orders  to  the  contrary.  When  shown  our  weap- 
ons, he  bored  his  ear  with  his  fingers,  and  said  he  could  not 
hear.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  there  are  none  of  you."  Counting 
the  people  around  the  camp,  and  including  in  the  number  a 
mule  that  was  being  shod,  he  made  out  22.  "  So  many,"  said 
he,  showing  the  number,  "  and  we — we  are  a  great  many  ;" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  hills  and  mountains  round  about.  <<  If 
you  have  your  arms,"  said  he,  twanging  his  bow,  "  we  have 
these."  I  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  people,  partid 
ularly  Carson,  who  felt  an  insult  of  this  kind  as  much  as  if  it 
had  been  given  by  a  more  responsible  being.  "  Don't  say  that, 
old  man,"  said  he ;  "  don't  you  say  that — your  life's  in  danger'* 
-speaking  in  good  English ;  and  probably  the  old  man  was 
Dearer  to  his  end  than  he  will  be  before  he  meets  it. 

Several  animals  had  been  necessarily  lefl  behind  near  the 
camp  last  night ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  before  tne  Indians, 
made  their  appearance,  several  men  were  sent  to  bring  them 
In.     When  I  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy  at  their  absenoe»  ihay 
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Wturned  with  infonnation  that  they  had  been  driven  off  ffom 
tile  trail  by  Indians ;  and,  having  followed  the  tracks  in  a 
short  distance,  they  found  the  animals  cut  up  and  spread  out 
upon  bushes.  In  the  evening  I  gave  a  fatigued  horse  to  aooie 
of  the  Indians  for  a  feast ;  and  the  village  which  carried  him 
off  refused  to  share  with  the  others,  who  made  loud  complaints 
from  the  rocks  of  the  partial  distribution.  Many  of  these  In- 
dians had  long  sticks,  hooked  at  the  end,  which  they  use  in 
hauling  out  lizards,  and  other  small  animals,  from  their  holes* 
During  the  day  they  occasionally  roasted  and  ate  lizards  at  our 
fires.  These  belong  to  the  people  who  nre  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Diggers  ;  and  to  these  I  have  more  partic- 
ularly had  reference  when  occasionally  speaking  of  a  people 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  procure  food  sufficient  to  support 
existence.  The  formation  here  consists  of  fine  yellow  sand- 
stone, alternating  with  a  coarse  conglomerate,  in  which  the 
stones  are  from  the  size  of  ordinary  gravel  to  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  This  is  the  formation  which  renders  the  surface 
of  the  country  so  rocky,  and  gives  us  now  a  road  alternately 
of  loose  heavy  sands  and  rolled  stones,  which  cripple  the  ani- 
mals in  a  roost  extraordinary  manner. 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  the  Rio  de  las  Angeles, 
and  continued  our  way  through  the  same  desolate  and  revolt- 
ing country,  where  lizards  were  the  only  animal,  and  the  tracks 
of  the  lizard  eaters  the  principal  sign  of  human  beings.  After 
twenty  miles'  march  through  a  road  of  hills  and  heavy  sands, 
we  reached  the  most  dreary  river  I  have  ever  seen — a  deep 
rapid  stream,  almost  a  torrent,  passing  swiftly  by,  and  roaring 
against  obstructions.  The  banks  were  wooded  with  willow, 
acacia,  and  a  frequent  plant  of  the  country  already  mentioned, 
{Garrya  eUiptica,)  growing  in  thickets,  resembling  willow,  and 
bearing  a  small  pink  flower.  Crossing  it  we  encamped  on  the 
left  bank,  where  we  found  a  very  little  grass.  Our  three  re- 
maining steers,  being  entirely  given  out,  were  killed  here.  By 
the  boiling  point,  the  elevation  of  the  river  here  is  4,060  feet; 
and  latitude,  by  observation,  36o  41^  83^^.  The  stream  was 
running  towards  the  southwest,  and  appeared  to  come  from  a 
snowy  mountain  in  the  north.     It  proved  to  be  the  Rio  Virgm 
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— a  tributary  to  the  Colorado.  Indians  appeared  in  bands  on 
the  hills,  but  did  not  come  into  camp.  For  several  days  we 
continued  our  journey  up  the  river,  the  bottoms  of  which  wera 
thickly  overgrown  with  various  kinds  of  brush ;  and  the  sandy 
soil  was  absolutely  covered  with  the  tracks  of  Diggers^  who 
followed  us  stealthily,  like  a  band  of  wolves ;  and  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  leave  behind,  even  for  a  few  hours,  the  tired 
animals,  in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  into  camp  after  a 
little  repose.  A  horse  or  mule,  left  behind,  was  taken  off  in  a 
moment.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  having  traveled  28  miles 
up  the  river  from  our  first  encampment  on  it,  we  encamped  at 
a  little  grass-plat,  where  a  spring  of  cool  water  issued  from  the 
bluff.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  grove  of  cottonwoods  at  the 
mouth  of  a  fork,  which  here  enters  the  river.  On  either  side 
the  valley  is  bounded  by  ranges  of  mountains,  everywhere 
high,  rocky,  and  broken.  The  caravan  road  was  lost  and 
scattered  in  the  sandy  country,  and  we  had  been  following  an 
Indian  trail  up  the  river.  The  hunters  the  next  day  were  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  moved  about  a  mile 
farther  up,  where  we  found  a  good  little  patch  of  grass.  There 
being  only  sufficient  grass  for  the  night,  the  horses  were  sent 
with  a  strong  guard  in  charge  of  Tabeau  to  a  neighboring  hol- 
low, where  they  might  pasture  during  the  day ;  and,  to  be 
ready  in  case  the  Indians  should  make  any  attempt  on  the  an- 
imals, several  of  the  best  horses  were  picketed  at  the  camp. 
In  a  few  hours  the  hunters  returned,  having  £>und  a  convenieiA 
ford  in  the  river^  and  discovered  the  Spanish  trail  on  the  other 
side. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  arranging  plants ;  and,  fatigued  widi 
the  heat  of  the  day,  I  fell  asleep  in  the  afternoon,  and  did  not 
awake  until  sundown.  Presently  Carson  came  to  me,  and  report- 
ed  that  Tabeau,  who  early  in  the  day  had  left  his  post,  andl, 
without  my  knowledge,  rode  back  to  the  camp  we  had  left,  in 
search  of  a  lame  mule,  had  not  returned.  While  we  were 
ipeaking,  a  smoke  rose  suddenly  from  the  Cottonwood  grove 
below,  which  plainly  told  us  what  had  befallen  him ;  it  wan 
raised  to  inform  the  surrounding  Indians  that  a  blow  had  been 
struck,  and  to  tell  them  to  be  on  their  guard.    Carson,  with 
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several  men  well  stiounted,  was  instantly  sent  down  the  Tfror^ 
but  returned  in  the  night  without  tidings  of  the  missing  man. 
They  went  to  the  camp  we  had  left,  but  neither  he  nor  tbe  mule 
Was  there.  Searching  down  the  river,  they  found  the  tracks  of 
the  mule,  evidently  driven  along  by  Indians,  whose  traeks  were 
on  each  side  of  those  made  by  the  animal.  After  gomg  several 
miles,  they  came  to  the  mule  itself,  'tfanding  in  some  bushes, 
mortally  wounded  in  the  side  by  an  arrow,  and  left  to  die,  that 
it  might  be  afterwards  butchered  for  food.  They  also  fi>u^,  in 
another  place,  as  they  were  hunting  about  on  the  ground  for 
Tabeau's  tracks,  something  that  looked  like  a  little  jmddle  of 
blood,  but  which  the  darkness  prevented  them  from  verify- 
ing. With  these  details  they  returned  to  our  camp,  and  their 
report  saddened  all  our  hearts. 

10th. — ^This  morning,  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to 
fidlow  tracks,  I  set  out  myself  with  Mr.  Pitzpatriek  and  several 
men,  in  search  of  Tabeau.  We  went  to  the  spot  where  the 
appearance  of  puddled  blood  had  been  seen ;  and  this,  we  saw 
at  once,  had  been  the  place  whfere  he  fell  and  died.  Blood 
upon  the  leaves,  and  beaten-down  bushes,  showed  that  he  bad 
got  his  wound  about  twenty  paces  from  where  he  fell,  and  that 
he  had  struggled  for  his  life.  He  bad  probably  been  shot 
through  the  lungs  with  an  arrow.  From  the  place  where  he 
lay  and  bled,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  had  been  dragged  to  the 
river  bank,  and  thrown  into  it.  No  vestige  of  what  had  be- 
longed to  him  could  be  found,  except  a  fragment  of  his  horse 
equipment.  Horse,  gun,  clothes — all  became  the  prey  of 
these  Arabs  of  the  New  Wcnrld. 

Tabeau  had  been  one  of  our  best  men,  and  his  unhi^y 
death  spread  a  gloom  over  our  party.  Men,  who  have  gone 
through  such  dangers  and  sufierings  as  we  had  seen,  become 
like  brothers,  and  feel  each  other's  loss.  To  defend  uid 
avenge  each  other,  is  the  deep  feeling  of  all.  We  wished  to 
avenge  his  death  ;  but  the  condition  of  our  horses,  languish- 
ing for  grass  and  repose,  fc^rbade  an  oxpediUon  into  unknown 
mountains.  We  knew  the  tribe  who  had  done  the  mischief-— 
the  same  wbich  had  been  insulting  our  oamp.  They  knew 
Wihal  they  deserved*  and  iM  the  di3or^a  to  fhow  tkMH* 


•  • 
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•«IvM  Co  us  no  more.  The  day  before,  they  infested  oar 
oamp ;  now,  not  one  appeared ;  nor  did  we  ever  ai^erwuds 
■ee  but  one  who  even  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  and  he  at  a 

distance. 

Our  camp  was  in  a  basin  below  a  deep  canon — a  gap  or 
two  thousand  feet  deep  in  the  mountain— through  which  die 
Bio  Vugm  passes,  and  where  na  man  or  beast  could  follow 
it.  The  Spanish  trail,  which  we  had  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
ba^M,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  We  crossed  over 
to  it,  and  followed  it  northwardly  towards  a  gap  which  was 
visible  in  the  mountain.  We  approached  it  by  a  defile,  ren- 
dered difficult  for  our  barefooted  animals  by  the  rocks  strewed 
along  it ;  and  here  the  country  changed  its  character.  Frofti 
the  time  we  entered  the  desert,  the  mountains  had  been  bald 
and  rocky;  here  they  began  to  be  wooded  with  cedar  and 
pine,  and  clusters  of  trees  gave  shelter  to  birds — a  new  and 
welcome  sight— which  could  not  have  lived  in  the  desert  we 

had  passed. 

Descending  a  long  hollow,  towards  the  narrow  valley  of  a 
stream,  we  saw  before  us  a  snowy  mountain,  far  beycmd  which 
appeared  another  more  lofty  still.  Good  bunch-grass  began  to 
appear  on  the  hill-sides,  and  here  we  found  a  singular  variety 
of  interesting  shrubs.  The  changed  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try infused  among  our  people  a  more  lively  spirit,  which  was 
heightened  by  finding  at  evening  a  halting-place  of  very  good 
grass  on  the  clear  waters  of  the  Santa  Clara  fork  of  the  Rh 
Virgen. 

11th. — The  morning  was  cloudy  and  quite  cool,  with  a 
shower  of  rain — ^the  first  we  have  had  since  entering  the  desert, 
a  period  of  27  days — and  we  seem  to  have  entered  a  diilerent 
climate,  with  the  usual  weather  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Oiir 
march  to-day  was  very  laborious,  over  very  broken  ground, 
along  the  Santa  Clara  river  ;  but  then  the  country  is  no  longer 
so  distressingly  desolate.  The  stream  is  prettily  wooded  with 
sweet  Cottonwood  trees — some  of  them  pf  large  size  ;  and  on 
the  hills;  where  the  nut-pine  is  often  seen,  a  good  and  whole- 
some grass  occurs  frequently.  This  Cottonwood,  which  is 
now  in  fruit,  is  of  a  difierent  species  from  any  in  Miohaoat's 
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Sylva.  Heavy  dark  clouds  covered  the  sky  m  the  evenings 
and  a  cold  wind  sprang  up,  making  fires  and  overcoats  com- 
fortable. 

12th. — A  little  above  our  encampment  the  river  forked,  and 
we  continued  up  the  right-hand  branch,  gradually  ascending 
towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  As  we  rose  towards  tlie 
head  of  the  creek,  the  snowy  mountains  on  our  right  showed 
out  handsomely — high  and  rugged,  with  precipices,  and  cov- 
ered with  snow  for  about  two  thousand  feet  from  their  summits 
down.  Our  animals  were  somewhat  repaid  for  their  hard 
marches  by  an  excellent  camping-ground  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  which  forms  here  the  dividing  chain  between  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  Virgen,  which  goes  south  to  the  Colorado,  and  those 
of  Sevier  river,  flowing  northwardly,  and  belonging  to  the 
Great  Basin.  We  considered  ourselves  as  crossing  the  rim  of 
the  basin  ;  and,  entering  it  at  this  point,  we  found  here  an  ex. 
tensive  mountain  meadow,  rich  in  bunch-grass,  and  fresh  with 
numerous  springs  of  clear  water,  all  refreshing  and  delightful 
to  look  upon.  It  was,  in  fact,  that  las  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara^ 
which  had  been  so  long  presented  to  us  as  the  terminating 
point  of  the  desert,  and  where  the  annual  caravan  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  Mexico  halted  and  recruited  for  some  weeks. 
It  was  a  very  suitable  place  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  a  month's  suffering  in  the  hot  and  sterile  desert. 
The  meadow  was  about  a  mile  wide,  some  ten  miles  long,  bor- 
dered by  grassy  hills  and  mountains — some  of  the  latter  rising 
two  thousand  feet,  and  white  with  snow  down  to  the  level  of 
the  vegas.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  was  5,290  feet ;  lati- 
tude, by  observation,  37^  28^^  28^^;  and  its  distance  from  where 
we  first  struck  the  Spanish  trail  about  400  miles.  Counting 
from  the  time  we  reached  the  desert,  and  began  to  skirt,  at  our 
descent  from  Walker's  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  we  had 
taraveled  560  miles,  occupying  27  days,  in  that  inhospitable 
region.  In  passing  before  the  Great  Caravan,  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  finding  more  grass,  but  the  disadvantage  of  finding 
jJso  the  marauding  savages,  who  had  gathered  down  upon  the 
trail,  waiting  the  approach  of  that  prey.  This  greatlj  in- 
oneaaed  our  labors,  besides  costing  us  the  life  of  an  excellent 
17* 
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We  kad  to  nove  all  day  in  a  state  of  watch,  and  ftth 
pared  hr  combat — scouts  and  flankers  out«  a  front  and  rear 
division  of  our  men,  and  baggage-animals  in  the  centre.  At 
night)  camp  duty  was  severe.  Those  who  had  toiled  all  day, 
bad  to  guard,  by  turns,  the  camp  and  the  horses,  all  night. 
Frequently  one-third  of  the  whole  party  were  on  guard  at 
enoe ;  and  nothing  but  this  vigilance  saved  us  from  attack. 
We  were  constantly  dogged  by  bands,  and  even  whole  tribes 
of  marauders ;  and  although  Tabeau  was  killed^  and  our  camp 
infested  and  insulted  by  some,  while  swarms  of  them  remained 
on  the  hills  and  mountain-sides,  there  was  manifestly  a  con- 
sultation and  calculation  going  on,  to  decide  the  question  of 
attacking  us.  Having  reached  the  resting-place  of  the  Vegas 
de  SanUt  Ciara^  we  had  complete  relief  from  the  heat  and  pri 
^atbns  of  the  desert,  and  some  relaxation  from  the  severity  oi 
eaaif  duty.  /  Some  relaxation,  and  relaxation  only — for  camp- 
guards,  horse-guards,  and  scouts,  are  indispensable  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  until  we  return  tc 
them. 

Alier  we  left  the  Vegas^  we  had  the  gratification  to  be  joined 
by  the  &moua  hunter  and  trapper,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  whom 
I  bavebeftHre  mentioned,  and  who  now  became  our  guide.  He 
liad  left  Cyilbnua  with  the  great  caravan ;  and  perceivings 
from  the  s^;ds  alox^  the  trail,  that  there  was  a  party  of  whites 
ahead,  whicli  he  jiK^^  to  be  mine,  he  detached  himself  from 
the  caravan,  with  ^it  men,  (Americans^)  aod  ran  the  gaunt. 
let  c^  the  desert  vobbeva^  killing  two,  and  getting  some  of  the 
horses  wounded,  smd  snooeeded  in  overtaking  us.  Nothkig  hut 
his  great  knowledge  oi  the  country,  great  courage  and  presence 
of  mind,  anfl  good  rifles,  could  hav6  brought  lekm  safe  from  sudi 
a  perilous  enterprise. 

13th. — ^We  remained  one  day  at  this  noted  place  of  rest  and 
refreshment ;  and,  resuming  our  progress  in  a  northwestward- 
ly direction,  we  descended  into  a  hnxA  valley,  the  water  of 
which  is  tributary  to  Sevier  lake.  The  next  day  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Wahsatch  range  Of  mountains  on  the  right,  white 
with  snow,  and  here  Arming  the  southeast  part  of  the  Great 
Basin.    Sevier  lake,^upon  the  waters  of  which  we  now  were^ 
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belonged  to  the  system  of  lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  t&e  Basm 
—of  which,  the  Great  Salt  lake,  and  its  southern  limb,  the  Utah 
lake,  were  the  principal — ^towards  the  region  of  which  we 
were  now  approaching.  We  traveled  for  several  days  in  this 
direction,  within  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  crossing  little 
streams  which  bore  to  the  left  for  Sevier  lake ;  and  plainly 
seeing,  by  the  changed  aspect  of  the  country,  that  we  were 
entirely  clear  of  the  desert,  and  approaching  the  regions  which 
appertained  to  the  system  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  We 
met,  in  this  traverse,  a  few  mounted  Utah  Indians,  in  advance 
of  their  main  body,  watching  the  approach  of  the  great 
caravan. 

16th. — ^We  reached  a  small  salt  lake,  about  seven  miles 
long  and  one  broad,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  we  en- 
camped for  the  night.  This  little  lake,  which  well  merits  its 
characteristic  name,  lies  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Wah- 
satch  range,  and  nearly  opposite  a  gap  in  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains through  which  the  Spanish  trail  passes;  and  which, 
again  falling  upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado,  and  crossing 
that  river,  proceeds  over  a  mountainous  country  to  Santa  F^. 

17th. — Aher  440  miles  of  traveling  on  a  trail,  which  served 
for  a  road,  we  again  found  ourselves  under  the  necessity 
of  exploring  a  track  through  the  wilderness.  The  Spanish 
trail  had  borne  ^  to  the  southeast,  crossing  the  Wah-satch 
range.  Our  course  led  to  the  northeast,  along  the  foot  of 
that  range,  and  leaving  it  on  the  right.  The  mountain  pre- 
sented itself  to  us  under  the  form  of  several  ridges,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  rocky,  and  wooded  with  pine  and  cedar ;  the 
last  ridge  covered  with  snow.  Sevier  river,  flowing  north- 
wardly to  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  collects  its  principal  wa- 
ters from  this  section  of  the  Wah-satch  chain.  We  had  now 
entered  a  region  of  great  pastoral  promise,.abounding  with  fine 
streams,  the  rich  bunch-grass,  soil  that  would  produce  wheats 
and  indigenous  flax  growing  as  if  it  had  been  sown.  Consist- 
ent with  the  general  character  of  its  bordering  mountains,  this 
fertility  of  soil  and  vegetation  does  not  extend  far  into  the  Great 
Basin.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  our  guide,  and  who  has  more 
knowledge  of  these  parts  than  any  man  I  know,  informed  me 
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Jiat  all  die  country  to  the  left  was  unknown  to  him,  and  that 
even  the  Digger  tribes,  which  frequented  Lake  Sevier,  could 
tell  him  nothing  about  it. 

20th.— We  met  a  band  of  Utah  Indians,  headed  by  a  well- 
known  chief,  who  had  obtained  the  American  or  English  name 
of  Walker,  by  which  he  is  quoted  and  well  known.  They 
were  all  mounted,  armed  with  rifles,  and  used  their  rifles  welL 
The  chief  had  a  fusee,  which  he  carried  slung,  in  addition  to 
his  rifle.  They  were  journeying  slowly  towards  the  Spanish 
trail,  to  levy  their  usual  tribute  upon  the  great  California  cara- 
van. They  were  robbers  of  a  higher  order  than  thase  of  the 
desert.  They  conducted  their  depredations  with  form,  and 
under  the  color  of  trade  and  toll,  for  passing  through  their 
country.  Instead  of  attacking  and  killing,  they  aflect  to  pur- 
chase— ^taking  the  horses  they  like,  and  giving  something  nom- 
inal in  return.  The  chief  was  quite  civil  to  me.  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  his  namesake,  our  guide,  wiio 
made  my  name  known  to  him.  He  knew  of  my  expedition 
of  1842 ;  and,  as  tokens  of  friendship,  and  proof  that  we  had 
met,  proposed  an  interchange  of  presents.  We  had  no  great 
store  to  choose  out  of;  so  he  gave  me  a  Mexican  blanket, 
and  I  gave  him  a  very  flne  one  which  I  had  obtained  at  Van- 
couver. 

28d.— We  reached  Sevier  river — ^the  main  tributary  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name— which,  deflecting  from  its  northern 
course,  here  breaks  from  the  mountains  to  enter  the  lake.  It 
was  really  a  fine  river,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  deep;  and 
after  searching  in  vain  fox  a  fordable  place,  we  made  little 
boats  (or  rather  rafts)  out  of  bulrushes,  and  ferried  across. 
These  rafts  are  readily  made,  and  give  a  good  conveyance 
across  a  river.  The  rushes  are  bound  in  bundles,  and  tied 
hard ;  the  bundles  are  tied  down  upon  poles,  as  close  as  they 
can  be  pressed,  and  fashioned  like  a  boat,  in  being  broader  in 
the  middle  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  rushes,  being  tubular 
and  jointed,  are  light  and  strong.  The  raft  swims  well,  and 
is  shoved  along  by  poles,  or  paddled,  or  pushed  and  pulled  by 
swimmers,  or  drawn  by  ropes.  On  this  occasion,  we  us^ 
fope*— one  at  each  end — and  rapidly  drew  our  little  float 
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-1>acfeward8  and  forwards  from  shore  to  shore.  The  norses 
airam.  At  our  place  of  crossing,  which  was  the  most  north 
em  point  of  its  bend,  the  latitude  was  89^  22^  W^.  The 
banks  sustained  the  character  for  fertility  and  vegetation 
"which  we  had  seen  for  some  days.  The  name  of  this  river 
and  lake  was  an  indication  of  our  approach  to  regions  of 
w^hich  our  people  had  been  the  explorers.  It  was  probably 
named  after  some  American  trapper  or  hunter,  and  was  the 
first  American  name  we  had  met  with  since  leaving  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  From  the  Dalles  to  the  point  where  we  turned 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  1,000  miles,  we  heard  Indian 

-  names,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  none ;  from  Nueva 
Helvetia  (Sacramento)  to  las  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara^  about 
IjOOO  more,  all  were  Spanish ;  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
cific,  French  and  American  or  English  were  intermixed ;  and 
this  prevalence  of  names  indicates  the  national  character  of  the 
first  explorers. 

We  had  here  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  our  people,  Fran- 
f^ois  Badeau,  who  had  been  with  me  on  both  expeditions ;  dur- 
ing which  he  had  always  been  one  of  my  most  faithful  and 
efficient  men.  He  was  killed  in  drawing  towards  him  a  gun 
by  the  muzzle ;  the  hammer  being  caught,  dischai^ed  the  gun, 
driving  the  ball  through  his  head.  We  buried  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

Crossing  the  next  day  a  slight  ridge  along  the  river,  we  en- 
tered a  handsome  mountain  valley  covered  with  fine  grass,  and 
directed  our  course  towards  a  high  snowy  peak,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lay  the  Utah  lake.  On  our  right  was  a  bed  of  high 
mountains,  their  summits  covered  with  snow,  constituting  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  Basin  waters  and  those  of  the  Colo- 
rado. At  noon  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Utah  Indians  com- 
ing out  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  aflemoon  encamped  on  a 
tributary  to  the  lake,  which  is  separated  from  the  waters  of  the 
Sevier  by  very  slight  dividing  grounds. 

Early  the  next  day  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake  ;  and,  as 
we  descended  to  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  Spanish  fork,  three 

-  horsemen  were  seen  galloping  towards  us,  who  proved  to  be 
Utah  Indiaas-^flcouts  from  a  village,  which  was  encamped 
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Boar  tiM  mouth  of  tiM  river.    They  wero  araiod  wilh  riiee» 
and  their  horses  were  in  good  eondition.     We  enoamped  sear 
them,  on  the  Spanish  fork,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  tribu- 
taries to  the  lake.     Finding  the  Indians  troublesoihe,  and  d<e- 
sirous  to  remain  here  a  day,  we  removed  the  next  morniOfg 
farther  down  the  lake  and  encamped  on  a  fertile  bottom  nea.« 
the  foot  of  the  same  mountainous  ridge  which  borders  tlx^ 
Great  Salt  lake,  and  along  which  we  had  journeyed  the  pre-\ 
vious  September,     Here  the  principal  plants  in  bloom  vrere  ! 
two,  which  were  remarkable  as  affording  to  the  Snake  Indians  I 
*— the  one  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and  the  other  the  most   ^ 
useful  among  the  a[^licati<m8  which  they  use  for  wounds.      | 
These  were  the  kooyah  plant,  growing  in  fields  of  extraordinary 
luxuriance,  and  eontcUaria  steUatay  which,  from  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Walker,  is  the  best  remedial  plant  known  among  these 
Indians.     A  few  miles  below  us  was  another  village  of  Indians, 
from  which  we  obtained  some  fish — among  them  a  few  salmon 
tfout,  which  were  very  much  inferi<»  in  size  to  those  along  the 
Califomian  mountains.     The  season  for  taking  them  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  but  the  Indians  were  daily  expecting  them  to  come 
up  out  of  the  lake. 

We  had  now  accomplished  an  object  we  had  in  view  when 
leaving  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  in  November  last :  we  had 
reached  the  Utah  lake  ;  but  by  a  route  very  different  from  the 
one  we  had  int^ided,  and  without  sufficient  time  remaining  to 
make  the  examinations  which  we  denred.  It  is  a  lake  of  note 
in  this  country,  under  the  dominicm  of  the  Utahs,  who  resort 
to  it  for  fish.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  fifteen  miles,  stretoh- 
ing  far  to  the  north,  narrowinf  as  it  goes,  uid  connecting  with 
the  Great  Salt  lake*  This  ie  the  report,  which  I  believe  to 
be  eorrect ;  but  it  is  fresh  water,  while  the  other  is  not  only  salt, 
but  a  saturated  solution  of  salt;  and  here  is  a  problem  which 
requires  to  be  solved.  It  is  almost  entii^ly  surrounded  by 
mountains,  walled  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  high  and  snowy 
rangOi  which  supplies  to  it  a  fan  of  tributary  streams.  Among 
these,  the  principal  river  is  the  Tknpati-^Jg^-^iginfymg  Reek 
river*-«  name  which  the  rocky  grandeur  of  its'soenery,  re* 
UMtfkaMs  even  in  this  oountiy  of  rug|^  "ivmrtai^tij  bis 
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obtained  for  it  from  the  Indians.  In  the  Utah  language^  <y« 
wak-hef  the  term  for  river,  when  coupled  with  other  words  in 
common  conversation,  is  usually  abbreviated  to  9go ;  timpan 
signifying  rock.  It  is  probable  that  this  river  furnished  the 
name  which  on  the  older  maps  has  been  generally  applied  to 
the  Great  Salt  lake ;  but  for  this  I  have  preferred  a  name 
which  will  be  regarded  as  highly  characteristic,  restricting, 
i!  to  the  river  the  descriptive  term  Timpan-ogo,  and  leaving 

j  for  the  lake  into  which  it  flows  the  name  of  the  people  who 

reside  on  its  shores,  and  by  which  it  is  known  throughout  the 
country. 

The  volume  of  water  afforded  by  the  Timpai^-ogo  is  proba- 
bly equal  to  that  of  the  Sevier  river ;  and,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  there  was  only  one  place  in  the  lake- valley  at  which 
the  Spanish  fork  was  fordable.  In  the  cove  of  the  mountains 
along  its  eastern  shore,  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  plain,  where 
the  soil  is  generally  good,  and  in  greater  part  fertile ;  watered 
by  a  delta  of  prettily  timbered  streams.  This  would  be  an 
excellent  locality  for  stock-farms ;  it  is  generally  covered  with 
good  bunch-grass,  and  would  abundantly  produce  the  ordinary 
grains. 

In  arriving  at  the  Utah  lake,  we  had  completed  an  immense 
circuit  of  twelve  degrees  diameter  north  and  south,  and  ten 
degrees  east  and  west ;  and  found  ourselves,  in  May,  1844,  on 
the  same  sheet  of  water  which  we  had  left  in  September,  1843. 
The  Utah  is  the  southern  limb  of  the  Great  Salt  lake ;  and 
thus  we  had  seen  that  remarkable  sheet  of  water  both  at  its 
northern  and  southern  extremity,  and  were  able  to  fix  its  posi- 
tion at  these  two  points.  The  circuit  which  we  had  made, 
.  and  which  had  cost  us  eight  mcmths  of  time,  and  3,500  miles 
of  traveling,  had  given  us  a  view  of  Oregon  and  of  North 
California  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
of  the  two  principal  streams  which  form  bays  or  harbors  on 
the  coast  of  that  sea.  Having  completed  this  circuit,  and  be- 
ing now  about  to  turn  the  back  upon  the  Pacific  slope  of  our 
continent,  and. to  recross  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  natural  to 
.  look  back  upon  our  footsteps,  and  take  some  brief  view  of  the 
leading  foat  ires  and  general  structure  of  the  country  we  bad 
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traraned.  These  are  peculiar  and  striking,  and  difier  essen- 
tially from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country.  The  mountain^ 
all  are  higher,  nu>re  numerous,  and  more  distinctly  defined  in 
their  ranges  and  directions ;  and,  what  is  so  contrary  to  the 
natural  order  of  formations,  one  of  these  ranges,  which  is  near 
the  coast,  (the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,)  presents 
higher  elevations  and  peaks  than  any  which  are  to  he  found 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  themselves.  In  our  eight  months' 
circuit,  we  were  never  out  of  sight  of  snow ;  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  we  crossed  it,  was  near  2,000  feet  higher  than 
the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  height,  these 
mountains  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  Atlantic  side,  constantly 
presenting  peaks  which  enter  the  region  of  eternal  snow ;  and 
some  of  them  volcanic,  and  in  a  frequent  state  of  activity. 
They  are  seen  at  great  distainces,  and  guide  the  traveler  in  his 
course. 

The  course  and  elevation  of  these  ranges  give  direction  to 
the  rivers  and  character  to  the  coast.  No  great  river  does,  <9r 
can,  take  its  rise  be^ow  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  range ; 
the  distance  to  the  sea  is  too  short  to  admit  of  it.  The  rivem 
of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  which  are  the  largest  after  the  Co- 
lumbia, are  local  to  that  bay,  and  lateral  to  the  coast,  having 
their  sources  about  on  a  line  with  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia, 
and  running  each  in  a  valley  of  its  own,  between  the  Coast  range 
and  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  Columbia  is 
the  only  river  which  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, breaking  through  all  the  ranges,  and  entering  the  sea. 
Drawing  its  waters  from  a  section  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which  are  collected  into  one  stream  by 
three  main  forks  (Lewis's,  Clark's,  and  the  North  fork)  near 
the  centre  of  the  Oregon  valley,  this  great  river  thence  pro- 
tieeds  by  a  single  channel  to  the  sea,  while  its  three  forks  lead 
each  to  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  which  opens  the  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  This  fact  in  relation  to  the  rivers  of 
this  region,  gives  an  inmiense  value  to  the  Columbia.  Its  mouth 
is  the  only  inlet  and  outlet  to  and  from  the  sea :  its  three  forks 

«i  tO  the  passes  in  the  mountains :  it  is,  therefore,  the  only 
ttne  of  conununication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  interioKjof 
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North .  America ;  and  all  operations  of  war  or  commeroe,  of 
national  or  social  interoourse,  must  be  conducted  upon  it. 
This  gives  it  a  value  beyond  estimation,  and  would  involve 
irreparable  injury  if  lost.  In  this  unity  and  concentration  of 
:its  waters,  the  Pacific  side  of  our  continent  differs  entirely  fh>m 
die  Atlantic  «ide,  where  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  moun. 
tains  are  dispersed  into  many  rivers,  having  their  difierent  en- 
trances into  the  sea,  and  opening  many  lines  of  communication 
with  the  interior. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  equally  difierent  from  that  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  low  and  open,  indented 
irith  numerous  bays,  sounds,  and  river  estuaries,  accessible 
everywhere,  and  opening  by  many  channels  into  the  heart  of 
the  country.  The  Pacific  coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  high  and 
eompact,  with  few  bays,  and  but  one  that  opens  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  The  immediate  coast  is  what  the  seamen  call 
iron-bound,  A  little  within,  it  is  skirted  by  two  successive 
ranges  of  mountains,  standing  as  ramparts  between  the  sea  and 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  to  get  through  which  there  is 
but  one  gate,  and  that  narrow  and  easily  defended.  This  struc. 
lure  of  the  coast,  backed  by  these  two*  ranges  of  mountains, 
wkh  its  concentration  and  unity  of  waters,  gives  to  the  country 
m  immense  military  strength,  and  will  probably  render  Oregon 
die  most  impregnable  country  in  the  world. 
*  Differing  so  much  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  continent,  in 
toast,  mountains,  and  rivers,  the  Pacific  side  diflers  from  it  in 
another  most  rare  and  singular  feature-— that  of  the  Great 
Interior  Basin,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken,  and  the  whole 
fym  and  character  of  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  ascertain. 
lies  existence  is  vouched  for  by  such  of  the  American  traders 
and  hunters  as  have  some  knowledge  of  that  region ;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains  requires  it  to  be 
there;  and  my  own  observations  confirm  it.  Mr.  Joseph 
Walker,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  in  those  parts,  informed  me 
Ihat,  from  the  Great  Salt  lake  west,  there  was  a  succession  of 
lakes  and  rivers  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  nor  any  con- 
nection with  the  Columbia,  or  with  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of 
CUifiiniia.    He  described  some  of  these  lakes  as  ht&ag  iarg^ 
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with  numerous  ftreamsy  and  even  considerable  riven  &Uin| 
into  them.  In  fact,  all  concur  in  the  general  report  of  these 
interior  rivers  and  lakes ;  and,  for  want  of  understanding  the 
Ibroe  and  power  of  evaporation,  which  so  soon  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  loss  and  supply  of  waters,  the  fable 
of  whirlpools  and  subterraneous  outlets  has  gained  belief  as 
the  only  imaginable  way  of  carrying  off  the  waters  which  have 
no  visible  dischaige.  The  structure  of  the  country  would  re- 
quire this  formation  of  interior  lakes ;  for  the  waters  which 
would  collect  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  not  being  able  to  cross  this  formidable  barrier,  nor  to 
get  to  the  Columbia  or  the  Colorado,  must  naturally  collect 
into  reservoirs,  each  of  which  would  have  its  little  system  of 
streams  and  rivers  to  supply  it.  This  would  be  the  natural 
efl^t ;  and  what  I  saw  went  to  confirm  it*  The  Great  Salt 
lake  is  a  formation  of  this  kind,  and  quite  a  large  one ;  and 
having  many  streams,  and  one  considerable  river,  400  or  500 
miles  long,  fiilling  into  it.  This  lake  and  river  I  saw  and 
examined  myself;  and  also  saw  the  Wah^satch  and  Bear  River 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  waters  of  the  lake  on  the  east, 
md  coq^titute,  in  that  quarter,  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin. 
Aflerwards,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where 
we  traveled  for  42  days,  I  saw  the  line  of  lakes  and  rivers 
which  lie  at  the  foot  of  that  Si&rra ;  and  which  Sierra  is  the 
western  rim  of  the  Basin.  In  going  down  Lewis's  fork  and 
the  main  Columbia,  I  crossed  only  inferior  streams  coming  in 
from  the  left,  such  as  could  draw  their  water  from  a  short  dis- 
tance only  ;  and  I  oflen  saw  the  mountains  at  their  heads  white 
with  snow,-— which,  all  accounts  said,  divided  the  waters  of  the 
desert  from  those  of  the  Columbia,  and  which  could  be  noothei 
than  the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  rim  of  the  Basin 
fm  its  northern  side«  And  in  returning  from  California  along 
the  Spanish  trail,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Santa  Clara  fork  of 
the  Rio  Vifgen,  I  crossed  only  small  streams  making  theii 
way  south  to  the  Colorado,  or  lost  in  sand,  (as  die  Mo-hah«ve ;) 
while  to  the  left,  lofty  mountains,  their  summits  white  with 
snow,  were  oflen  visible,  and  which  must  have  turned  water 
Id  th9  n(9rtb  as  well  as  to  the  souUii  and  thms  constitute^  on 
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tbaa  pafty  tha  aoutheni  rim  of  the  Basin.  At  the  head  of  tbe 
Santa  Clara  fork,  and  in  the  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara,  we  crossed 
the  ridge  which  parted  the  two  systems  of  waters.  We  entered 
the  Basin  at  that  point,  and  have  traveled  in  it  ever  since ; 
having  its  southeastern  rim  (the  Wah-satch  mountain)  on  the 
right,  and  crossing  the  streams  which  fk>w  down  into  it.  The 
exirtenoe  of  the  Basin  is,  therefore,  an  established  fact  in  my 
mind :  its  extent  and  contents  are  yet  to  be  better  ascertained. 
It  cannot  be  less  than  400  or  500  miles  each  way,  and  must 
lie  principally  in  the  Alta  California ;  the  demarcation  latitude 
of  42^  probably  cutting  a  segment  from  the  north  part  of  the 
rim.  Of  its  interior,  but  little  is  known.  It  is  called  a  denrt^ 
and,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  sterility  may  be  its  prominent  char* 
^cteristic ;  but  where  there  is  so  much  water,  there  must  be 
aome  earn.  The  great  river,  and  the  great  lake,  reported, 
luy  not  be  equal  to  the  report ;  but  where  there  is  so  much 
now,  there  must  be  streams ;  and  where  there  is  no  outlet, 
here  must  be  lakes  to  hold  the  accumulated  waters,  or  sands 
lO  swallow  them  up.  In  this  eastern  part  of  the  Basin,  con- 
taining Sevier,  Utah,  and  the  Great  Salt  lakes,  and  the  rivers 
and  creeks  falling  into  them,  we  know  there  is  good  soil  and 
good  grass,  adapted  to  civilized  settlements.  In  the  western 
part,  on  Salmon  Trout  river,  and  some  other  streams,  the  same 
remark  may  be  made. 

The  contents  of  this  great  Basin  are  yet  to  be  examined. 
That  it  is  peopled,  we  know;  but  miserably  and  sparsely. 
From  all  tiiat  I  heard  and  saw,  I  should  say  that  humanity 
here  appeared  in  its  lowest  form,  and  in  its  most  elementary 
state.  Dispersed  in  single  families ;  without  fire-arms ;  eating 
needs  and  insects ;  digging  roots,  (uid  hence  their  name,)^— 
such  is  the  condition  of  the  greater  part.  Others  are  a  degree 
higher,  and  live  in  oommunities  upon  some  lake  or  river  that 
supplies  fish,  and  from  which  they  repulse  the  miserable  Dig* 
ger>  The  rabbit  is  the  largest  animal  known  in  this  desert ; 
its  flesh  afibrds  a  little  meat ;  and  their  bag-like  eovering  is 
inmie  of  its  skins.  The  wild  sage  is  their  only  wood,  and  here 
it  is  of  esJEtraordinary  aL&e-*-H9ometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  atd 
or  aighl  feet  Jbigh.    It  serves  fer  ludi,  Ibr  bmlding  Km^imni!^ 
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far  alidter  to  the  rabbits,  and  for  tome  sort  of  coTeriog  for  ib» 
feet  and  legs  in  cold  weather.  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the 
inhabitants  and  productions  of  the  Great  Basin ;  and  which, 
though  imperfect,  must  have  some  foundation,  and  excite  our 
desire  to  know  the  whole. 

The  whole  idea  of  such  a  desert,  and  such  a  peof^le,  is  a 
novelty  in  our  country,  and  excites  Asiatic,  not  American 
ideas.  Interior  basins,  with  their  own  systems  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  often  sterile,  are  common  enough  in  Asia ;  people 
still  in  the  elementary  state  of  families,  living  in  deserts,  with 
no  other  occupation  Uian  the  mere  animal  search  for  food,  may 
stUl  be  seen  in  that  ancient  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  in  AmerioB 
such  things  are  new  and  strange,  unknown  and  unsuspected,  and 
discredited  when  related.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  wbat  la 
discovered,  though  not  enough  to  satisfy  curiosity,  is  suffici^it 
to  excite  it,  and  that  subsequent  explorations  will  complete  what 
has  been  commenced. 

This  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  it  will  be  remembered,  be- 
longs to  the  Alta  California,  and  has  no  application  to  Oregon, 
whose  capabilities  may  justify  a  separate  remark.  Referring 
to  my  journal  for  particular  descriptions,  and  for  sectional 
boundaries  between  good  and  bad  districts,  I  can  only  say,  in 
general  and  comparative  terms,  that,  in  that  branch  of  agricul* 
ture  which  implies  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  staple  crops, 
it  would  be  inferior  to  the  Atlantic  States,  though  many  parts 
are  superior  for  wheat;  while  in  the  rearing  of  flocks  aikl 
herds  it  would  claim  a  high  place.  Its  grazing  capabilities  are 
great ;  and  even  in  the  indigenous  grass  now  there,  an  element 
of  individual  and  national  wealth  may  be  found.  In  fact,  the 
valuable  grasses  begin  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
the  Missouri  frontier,  and  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  East 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  the  short  curly  grass,  on  which 
the  buffalo  delights  to  feed,  (whence  its  name  of  bufialo,)  and 
which  is  still  good  when  dry  and  apparently  dead.  West  of 
diose  mountains  it  is  a  larger  growth,  in  clusters,  and  henoe 
called  bunch*grass,  and  which  has  a  second  or  fall  growth. 
Plains  and  mountains  both  exhibit  them ;  and  I  have  seen  good 
paitiiFsge  at  an  elevation  often  thousand  feet*    In  this  qponta* 
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necms  product  the  trading  or  traveling  caravans  can  find  sttb- 
sistefice  for  their  animals  ;  and  in  military  operations  any  num- 
ber of  cavalry  may  be  moved,  and  any  number  of  cattle  may 
be  driven ;  and  thus  men  and  horses  be  supported  on  long  ex- 
peditions,  and  even  in  winter,  in  the  sheltered  situations. 

Commerdally,  the  value  of  the  Oregon  country  must  be 
great,  washed  as  it  is  by  the  North  Pacific  ocean — ^fronting 
Asia — ^producing  many  of  the  elements  of  commerce — mild 
and  healthy  in  its  climate — and  becoming,  as  it  naturally  will, 
a  thoroughfare  for  the  East  India  and  China  trade. 

Turning  our  faces  once  more  eastward,  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  we  left  the  Utah  lake,  and  continued  for  two  days  to 
ascend  the  Spanish  fork,  which  is  dispersed  in  numerous 
branches  among  very  rugged  mountains,  which  afibrd  few 
passes,  and  render  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  them  necessary 
to  the  traveler.  The  stream  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
valley,  the  mountains  rising  oflen  abruptly  from  the  water's 
edge ;  but  a  good  trail  facilitated  our  traveling,  and  there  were 
frequent  bottoms,  covered  with  excellent  grass.  The  streams 
are  prettily  and  variously  wooded ;  and  everywhere  the  moun- 
tain shows  grass  and  timber. 

At  our  encampment  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  near  the 
head  of  one  of  the  branches  we  had  ascended,  strata  of  bitumi- 
nous  limestone  were  displayed  in  an  escarpment  on  the  rivet 
bluffs,  in  which  were  contained  a  variety  of  fossil  shells  of 
new  species. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  crossing  this  ridge  about  120 
miles  to  the  northward  in  August  last,  strata  of  fbssiliferous 
rock  were  discovered,  which  have  been  referred  to  the  oolitic 
period ;  it  is  probable  that  these  rocks  also  belong  to  the  same 
formation. 

A  few  miles  from  this  encampment  we  reached  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  crossing,  by  an  open  and  easy  pass,  the  di. 
viding  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin 
from  those  of  the  Colorado,  we  reached  the  head  branches  of 
one  of  its  larger  tributaries,  which,  from  the  decided  color  of 
its  waters,  has  received  the  name  of  White  river.  The  snows 
of  the  mountains  were  now  beginning  to  melt,,  and  all  tne  little 
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chru]«tf  weie  nmniiig  by  in  rivers^  and  rapidly  becoming  difi 
cult  to  fi>nl.  Continuing  a  few  miles  up  a  branch  of  White 
river,  we  crossed  a  dividing  ridge  between  its  waters  and  those 
of  VuUah.  The  approach  to  the  pass,  which  is  the  best  known 
to  Mr.  Walker,  was  somewhat  difficult  (or  packs,  and  imprac- 
ticable for  wagons— all  the  streams  being  shut  in  by  nanow 
nvines^  and  the  narrow  trail  along  the  steep  hill-aides  allow, 
ing  the  passage  of'only  one  animal  at  a  time.  From  the  sum- 
mit we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  snowy  Bear  River  range,  and 
there  were  still  remaining  beds  of  snow  on  the  cold  sides  of 
the  hills  near  the  pass.  We  descended  by  a  narrow  ravine, 
in  which  was  rapidly  gathered  a  little  branch  of  the  Uintah, 
and  halted  to  noon  about  1,500  feet  below  the  pass,  at  an  ele- 
▼ation,  by  the  boiling  point,  of  6,900  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  next  day  we  descended  along  the  river,  and  about  noon 
reached  a  point  where  three  forks  oome  together.  Fording  one 
of  these  with  some  difficulty,  we  continued  up  the  middle 
branch,  which,  firom  the  color  of  its  waters,  is  named  the  Red 
river.  The  few  passes,  and  extremely  rugged  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, give  to  it  great  strength,  and  secure  the  Utahs  from  the  in- 
trusion of  their  enemies.  Crossing  in  the  aflemoon  a  somewhat 
broken  highland,  covered  in  plaoes  with  fine  grasses,  and  with 
oedar  on  the  hill-sides,  we  encamped  at  evening  on  another 
tributary  to  the  Uiniahy  called  the  Ducheins  fork.  The  water 
was  very  clear,  the  stream  not  being  yet  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing snows,  and  we  forded  it  without  any  difficulty*  It  is  a 
considerable  branch,  being  spread  out  by  islands,  the  laigest 
arm  being  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  name  it  bears  is 
probably  that  of  some  old  French  trapper. 

The  next  day  we  continued  down  the  river,  which  we  were 
twice  obliged  to  cross ;  and,  the  water  having  risen  during  the 
nii^ht,  it  was  almost  everywhere  too  deep  to  be  forded.  Af- 
ter traveling  about  sixteen  miles,  we  encamped  again  on  the 
leA  bank. 

I  obtained  here  an  occultation  of  Scorpn  at  the  dark  limb  of 
me  moon,  which  gives  for  the  longitude  of  the  place  IIS^'  18 
dfyU  and  the  latitude  40^  W  5B'\ 
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JUNE. 

I 

l8t.— We  left  to-day  the  Duchesne  fork,  and,  after  traren* 
log  a  bFokea  eonntry  for  about  sixteen  miks,  arrired  at  Dooa 
ai  aooCker  eonsiderable  branch,  a  river  of  great  Telocity,  to 
which  the  trappers  have  improperly  given  the  najaae  of  Lake 
fcrk.  The  name  applied  to  it  by  the  Indiaos  Mgnifies  great 
Bwiftness,  and  is  the  same  which  they  use  to  express  the  speed 
of  a  racehorse.  It  is  spread  out  in  various  channels  over  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  and  is  everywhere  too  deep  and  swift  to 
lie  lorded.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  there  is  an  uninter. 
mpted  noise  from  the  large  rocks  which  are  rolled  along  the 
bed.  After  infinite  difficulty,  and  the  delay  of  a  day,  we  suc- 
eeeded  in  getting  the  stream  bridged,  and  got  over  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  animals.  Continuing  our  route  across  a 
broken  country,  of  which  the  higher  parts  were  rocky  and 
timbered  with  cedar,  and  the  lower  parts  covered  with  good 
grass,  we  reached,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  the  Uintah  fort, 
a  trading-post  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Roubideau,  on  the  princi« 
pal  fork  of  the  Uintah  river.  We  found  the  stream  nearly  as 
rajnd  and  difficult  as  the  Lake  Ibrk,  divided  into  several  chan- 
Dels,  which  were  too  broad  to  be  bridged.  With  the  aid  of 
guides  from  the  fort,  we  succeeded,  with  very  great  difficulty, 
in  fording  it,  and  encamped  near  the  fort,  which  is  situated  a 
abort  distance  above  the  junction  of  two  branches  which  make 
the  river. 

By  an  immersion  of  the  first  satellite,  (agreeing  well  with 
$he  result  of  the  occultation  observed  at  the  Duchesne  fork,) 
the  longitude  of  the  post  is  109<^  56^  42^^  the  latitude  40^  2V 

It  has  a  motley  garrison  of  Canadian  and  Spanish  engagit 
and  hunters,  with  the  usual  number  of  Indian  women.  We 
obtained  a  small  supply  of  sugar  and  coffee,  with  some  dried 
meat  and  a  cow,  which  was  a  very  acceptable  change  from  the 
finoh  on  which  we  had  subsisted  for  some  weeks  past.  I 
strengthened  my  party  at  this  place  by  the  addition  of  Augusts 
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Arcnambeau,  an  excellent  voyageur-  and  hunter,  beianging  t» 
the  class  of  Carson  and  Godey. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  left  the  fiirf*"  and  the  Uintah 
river,  and  continued  our  road  over  a  broken  country,  which 
•ffi)rded,  however,  a  rich  addition  to  our  botanical  oollec^n  ; 
and,  after  a  march  of  25  miles,  were  again  checked  by  an» 
other  stream,  called  Ashley's  fork,  where  we  were  detained 
until  noon  of  the  next  day. 

An  immersion  of  the  second  satellite  gave  (or  this  place  « 
longitude  of  109<^  27^  OT^t  the  latitude,  by  observation,  beii^ 
40O  28^  or'. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  succeeded  in  finding  a 
fi>rd  ;  and,  after  traveling  15  miles,  encamped  high  up  on  ths 
mountain-side,  where  we  found  excellent  and  abundant  grass^ 
which  we  had  not  hitherto  seen.  A  new  species  of  e/ymtw, 
which  had  a  purgative  and  weakening  effect  upon  the  animals, 
had  occurred  abundantly  since  leaving  the  fort.  From  this 
point,  by  observation  7,300  feet  above  the  sea,  we  had  a  view 
of  the  Colorado  below,  shut  up  amongst  rugged  mountains,  and 
which  is  the  recipient  of  all  the  streams  we  had  been  crossing 
■ince  we  passed  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin  at  the  head  of  the 
Spani^  fork. 

On  the  7th  we  had  a  pleasant  but  long  day's  journeys 
through  beautiful  little  valleys  and  a  high  mountain  country, 
arriving  about  evening  at  the  verge  of  a  steep  and  rocky  ra* 
vine,  by  which  we  descended  to  <<  Brown^s  liole."  This  is  a 
place  well  known  to  trappers  in  the  country,  where  the  canona 
through  which  the  Colorado  runs  expand  into  a  narrow  bu* 
pretty  valley,  about  16  miles  in  length.  The  river  was  sev 
eral  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  swollen  to  the  top  of  its  banks, 
near  to  which  it  was  in  many  places  15  to  20  feet  deep.  We 
repaired  a  skin-boat  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  fort, 
aiul,  after  a  delay  of  a  day,  reached  the  opposite  banks  with 


*  This  fort  was  attacked  and  taken  by  a  band  of  the  Utah  Indians  since 
we  passed  it,  and  the  men  of  the  garrison  killed — the  women  carried  oC 
Mr.  Ronbidean,  a  trader  of  St  Louis,  was  absent,  and  so  escaped  the  fate 
-ef  the  rest 
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ttuoh  lew  dehiy  than  had  been  encountered  on  the  Uintah  ir»> 
ters.  According  to  information,  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  is 
die  most  eastern  part  of  the  Colorado ;  and  the  latitude  of  our 
encampment,  which  was  opposite  to  the  remains  of  an  old  fort 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  40^  46'  ^T\  and,  by  obser- 
vation,  the  elevation  above  the  sea  6,150  feet.  The  bearing 
to  the  entrance  of  the  canon  below  was  south  20^  east.  Here 
the  river  enters  between  loAy  precipices  of  red  rock,  and  the 
eountry  below  is  said  to  assume  a  very  rugged  character,  the 
river  and  its  affluents  passing  through  canons  which  forbid  ail 
access  to  the  water.  This  sheltered  little  valley  was  formerly 
a  favorite  wintering  ground  for  the  trappers,  as  it  afforded 
^m  sufficient  pasturage  for  their  animals,  and  the  sunound« 
isg  mountains  are  well  stocked  with  game. 

We  surprised  a  flock  of  mountain  sheep  as  we  descended  tn 
the  river,  and  our  hunters  killed  several.  The  bottoms  of  a 
■mall  stream  called  Vermilicui  creek,  which  enters  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a  short  distance  below  our  encampment, 
were  covered  abundantly  with  F.  vermicularis,  and  other  che- 
nopodiaceous  shrubs.  From  the  lower  end  of  Brown's  hole 
we  issued  by  a  remarkably  dry  canon,  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
wide,  and  rising,  as  we  advanced,  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet.  Issuing  from  this,  and  crossing  a  small  green 
valley,  we  entered  another  rent  of  the  same  nature,  still  nar. 
rower  than  the  other,  the  rocks  on  either  side  rising  in  nearly 
vertical  precipices  perhaps  1,500  feet  in  height.  These  places 
are  mentioned,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  country  lower  down 
on  the  Colorado,  to  which  the  trappers  usually  apply  the  name 
of  a  canon  country.  The  canon  opened  upon  a  pond  of  wsu 
ter,  where  we  halted  to  noon.  Several  flocks  of  mountain 
sheep  were  here  among  the  rocks,  which  rung  with  volleys  of 
small-arms.  In  the  afternoon  we  entered  upon  an  ugly,  bar. 
ren,  and  broken  country,  corresponding  well  with  that  we  had 
traversed  a  few  degrees  north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Colora- 
do. The  Vermilion  creek  afforded  us  brackish  water  and  in« 
difierent  grass  for  the  night. 

A  few  scattered  cedar-trees  were  the  only  improvement  of 
Che  country  on  the  following  day ;  and  at  a  little  spring  of  bad 

18 
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vvtor,  whtn  we  halted  at  iioon>  we  had  not  ereii  the  shelter 
of  these  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  At  night  we  encamped 
in  a  fine  gfove  of  cottonwood-trees,  on  the  banks  of  the  RUt 
Head  river,  the  principal  fork  of  the  Yampah  riyer,  commonly 
called  by  the  trappers  the  Bear  river.  We  made  here  a  very 
strong  fort,  and  formed  the  camp  into  vigilant  gnafds.  The 
country  we  were  now  entering  was  constantly  infested  by 
war  parties  of  the  Sioux  and  other  Indiana,  and  is  amoi^  the 
most  dangerous  war^rounds  in  the  Rocky  mountains ;  partien 
of  whites  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  on  tliis  river. 

On  the  11th  we  continued  up  the  river,  which  is  a  oonsider<# 
able  stream,  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  handsomely 
and  continoously  wooded  with  groves  of  the  narrow.leaved  cot* 
tonwood,  fopulus  angtuttfoHa ;  with  these  were  thickets  o£ 
willow,  and  grain  du  hcBuf.  The  characteri^ic  plant  along 
the  river  is  F.  vermicuianBy  which  generally  covers  the  bot- 
toms ;  mmgled  with  this  are  saline  shrubs  and  arteroisia.  llie 
new  variety  of  grass  which  we  had  seen  on  leaving  the  Uintah 
Ibrt  had  now  disappeared.  The  country  on  either  «de  was 
sandy  and  poor,  scantily  wooded  with  cedars,  but  the  river  bot^ 
toms  afforded  good  pasture.  Three  antelopes  were  killed  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  encamped  a  little  below  a  branch  of  the 
river,  called  St.  Yrain's  fork.  A  few  miles  above  was  the  fi>rt. 
at  which  Fraf^'s  party  had  been  defeated  two  years  since  ^ 
and  we  passed  during  the  day  a  place  where  Carson  had  been 
fired  upon  so  close  that  one  of  the  men  had  five  bullets  through 
his  body.  Leaving  this  river  the  next  morning,  we  took  our 
way  across  the  hills,  where  every  hollow  had  a  spring  of  run* 
ning  water  with  good  grass. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  we  had  before  our  eyes  the  high 
mountains  which  divide  the  Pactfio  from  the  Mississippi  wa* 
ters ;  and  entering  here  among  the  lower  spurs  or  foot-hills  of 
the  range,  the  face  of  the  country  began  to  improve  with  a 
magical  rapidity.  Not  only  the  river  bottoms,  bi^  the  hilU 
were  covered  with  grass ;  and  among  the  usual  varied  flora 
of  the  mountain  region,  these  were  occasionally  blue  with  tha, 
showy  bloom  of  a  lupmtu.  In  the  course  of  1^  memingwe 
had  the  Arst  glad  view  of  buf|do,  and  wekoraed  die  apyoar' 
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ance  of  two  old  bulls  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they  ImuI  been  ine$- 
lengers  from  home ;  and  when  we  descended  to  noon  on  St. 
Vrain's  fork;  an  affluent  of  Green  river,  the  hunters  brought 
m  mountain  sheep  and  the  meat  of  two  fat  bulls.  Fi^esh  en* 
trails  in  the  river  showed  us  that  there  were  Indians  above, 
and  at  evening,  judging  it  unsafe  to  encamp  in  the  bottoms, 
which  were  wooded  only  with  willow  thickets,  we  ascended 
to  the  spurs  above,  and  forted  strongly  in  a  small  aspen  grove, 
near  to  which  was  a  spring  of  cold  water.  The  hunters  kill- 
ed two  fine  cows  near  the  camp.  A  band  of  elk  broke  out  of 
a  neighboring  grove ;  antelopes  were  running  over  the  hills ; 
and  on  the  opposite  river-plains  herds  of  buffalo  were  raising 
clouds  of  dust.  The  country  here  appeared  more  variously 
stocked  with  game  than  any  part  of  the  Rocky  mountains  we 
had  visited  ;  and  its  abundance  is  owing  to  the  excellent  pas- 
turage, and  its  dangerous  character  as  a  war-ground. 

13th. — There  was -snow  here  near  our  mountain  camp,  and 
the  morning  was  beautiful  and  cod.  Leaving  St.  Yrain^s 
fork,  we  took  our  way  directly  towards  the  summit  of  the  di- 
viding ridge.  The  bottoms  of  the  streams  and  level  places 
were  wooded  with  aspens ;  and  as  we  neared  the  summit,  wd 
entered  again  the  piny  region.  We  had  a  delightful  morning's 
ride,  the  ground  afibrding  us  an  excellent  bridle-path,  and 
reached  the  summit  towards  mid-day,  at  an  elevation  of  U,000 
feet.  With  joy  and  exultation  we  saw  ourselves  once  more 
on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  beheld  a  little  stream 
taking  its  course  towards  the  rising  sun.  It  was  an  afBuent  of 
the  Platte,  called  PuUam's  fork,  and  we  descended  to  noon 
upon  it.  It  is  a  pretty  stream,  twenty  yards  broad,  and  bears 
the  name  of  a  trapper  who,  some  years  since,  was  killed  here 
by  the  Chvs  Ventre  Indians. 

Issuing  from  the  pines  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  spread  out 
before  us  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  with  the  pass  of  the  Medicine 
Butte  beyond,  and  some  of  the  Sweet  Water  mountains ;  but  a 
smoky  haziness  in  the  air  entirely  obscured  the  Wind  Riveir 
diain. 

We  were  now  about  two  degrees  south  of  the  South  Pass, 
ai»d  oUr  course  home  would  have  been  eastwardly ;  but  that 
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would  have  taken  us  over  ground  already  examined,  and 

therefore  without  the  interest  that  would  excite  curiosity. 
Southwardly  there  were  objects  worthy  to  be  explored,  to  wit : 
the  approximation  of  the  head-waters  of  three  different  riv. 
ers — ^the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Grand  River  fork  of 
the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California  ;.  the  passages  at  the 
heads  of  these  rivers ;  and  the  three  remarkable  mountain  coves, 
called  Parks,  in  which  they  took  their  rise.  One  of  these 
Parks  was,  of  course,  on  the  western  side  of  the  dividing  ridge ; 
and  a  visit  to  it  would  once  more  require  us  to  cross  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  west,  and  then  to  recross  to 
the  east,  making  in  all,  with  the  transit  we  had  just  accomplish, 
ed,  three  crossings  of  that  mountain  in  this  section  of  its  course. 
But  no  matter.  The  coves,  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  the  approxi- 
mation of  their  waters,  the  practicability  of  the  mountain  passes 
and  the  locality  of  the  three  Parks,  were  all  objects  of  interest, 
and,  although  well  known  to  hunters  and  trappers,  were  unknowt 
to  science  and  to  history.  We  therefore  changed  our  course 
and  turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  instead  of  going  down  it 

We  crossed  several  small  afHuents,  and  again  made  a  fortified 
camp  in  a  grove.  The  country  had  now  became  very  beauti- 
ful— rich  in  water,  grass,  and  game ;  and  to  these  were  adde<^ 
the  charm  of  scenery  and  pleasant  weather. 

14th. — Our  route  thb  morning  lay  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  over  the  long  low  spurs  which  sloped  gradually 
down  to  the  river,  forming  the  broad  valley  of  the  Platte 
The  country  is  beautifully  watered.  In  almost  every  hollow 
ran  a  clear,  cool,  mountain  stream ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
Dooming  we  crossed  seventeen,  several  of  them  being  large 
creeks,  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a  swifl  current,  and  tolera- 
bly deep.  These  were  variously  wooded  with  groves  of  aspen 
and  Cottonwood,  with  willow,  cherry,  and  other  shrubby 
trees.  Buffalo,  antelope,  and  elk,  were  frequent  dunng 
the  day ;  and,  in  their  abundance,  the  latter  sometimes  re- 
minded  us  slightly  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

We  halted  at  noon  on  Potter's  fork — a'  clear  and  swif> 
stream,  forty  yards  wide,  and  in  many  places  deep  enough  to 
swim  our  animals ;  and  in  the  evening  encamped  on  a  prett? 
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itfreaiH/'where  there  were  several  beaver-dams,  innd  many  trees 
recently  cut  down  by  the  beaver.  We  gave  to  this  the  name 
t^  Beaver  Dam  creek,  as  now  they  are  becoming  sufficiently 
kttre  to  distinguish  by  their  names  the  streams  on  which  they 
are  found.  In  this  mountain  they  occurred  more  abundantly 
than  elsewhere  in  all  our  journey,  in  which  their  vestiges  had 
been  scarcely  seen. 

The  next  day  we  continued  our  journey  up  the  valley,  the 
country  presenting  much  the  same  appearance,  except  that  the 
grass  was  more  scanty  on  the  ridges,  over  which  was  spread 
a  scrubby  growth  of  sage ;  but  still  the  bottoms  of  the  creeks 
were-  broad,  and  aflbrded  good  pasture-grounds.  We  had  an 
animated  chase  after  a  grizzly  bear  this  morning,  which  we 
tried  to  lasso.  Puentes  threw  the  lasso  upon  his  neck,  but  it 
slipped  off,  and  he  escaped  into  the  dense  thickets  of  the  creek, 
into  which  we  did  not  like  to  venture.  Our  course  in  the 
afternoon  brought  us  to  the  main  Platte  river,  here  a  handsome 
•tream,  with  a  uniform  breadth  of  seventy  yards,  except  where 
widened  by  frequent  islands.  It  was  apparently  deep,  with  a 
moderate  current,  and  wooded  with  groves  of  large  willow. 

The  valley  narrowed  as  we  ascended,  and  presently  degen- 
erated into  a  goi^e,  through  which  the  river  passed  as  through 
a  gate.  We  entered  it,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  New  Park 
•^a  beautiful  circular  valley  of  thirty  miles  diameter,  walled 
in  all  round  with  snowy  mountains,  rich  with  water  and  with 
grass,  fringed  with  pine  on  the  mountain  sides  below  the  snow 
line,  and  a  paradise  to  all  grazing  animals.  The  Indian  name 
for  it  signifies  "  cow  lodge,"  of  which  our  own  may  be  consid- 
ered a  translation ;  the  enclosure,  the  grass,  the  water,  and 
the  herds  of  buffalo  roaming  over  it,  naturally  presenting  the 
idea  of  a  park.  We  halted  for  the  night  just  within  the  gate, 
and  expected,  as  usual,  to  see  herds  of  buffalo ;  but  an  Arapa* 
hoe  village  had  been  before  us,  and  not  one  was  to  be  seen* 
Latitude  of  the  encampment  AO^  52'  44"'.  Elevation  by  the 
boiling  point  7,720  feet. 

It  is  from  this  elevated  cove,  and  from  the  gorges  of  the 
inirrounding  mountains,  and  some  lakes  within  their  bosoms, 
that  the  Great  Ptatte  river  collects  its  first  waters,  and  assumes 
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ito  fint  fonn ;  and  certainly  no  river  could  aak  a  more  beMiti- 
ful  origin. 

16th. — ^In  the  moming  we  pursued  our  way  through  the 
Park,  following  a  principal  branch  of  the  Platte,  and  crossing, 
among  many  smaller  ones,  a  bold  stream,  scarcely  £>rdable, 
called  Lodge  Pole  fork,  and  which  issues  from  a  lake  in  the 
mountains  on  the  right,  ten  miles  long.  In  the  evening  we 
encamped  on  a  small  stream  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Park. 
Latitude  of  the  camp  40^  33^  22^^ 

17th. — We  continued  our  way  among  the  waters  of  the  Park 
over  the  foot-hills  of  the  bordering  mountains,  where  we  found 
good  pasturage,  and  surprised  and  killed  some  buflalo.  We 
fell  into  a  broad  and  excellent  trail,  made  by. buffalo,  where  a 
wagon  would  pass  with  ease ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing we  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  through  a 
pass  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever  seen. 
The  trail  led  among  the  aspens,  through  open  grounds,  richly 
covered  with  grass,  and  carried  us  over  an  elevation  of  about 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  country  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  delightful 
summer  weather  of  the  mountains,  which  we  still  continued  to 
enjoy.  Descending  from  the  pass,  we  found  ourselves  again 
on  the  western  waters ;  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  edge  of 
another  mountain  valley,  called  the  Old  Park,  in  which  is  formed 
Grand  river,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Colorado 
of  California.  We  were  now  moving  with  some  caution,  as, 
from  the  trail,  we  found  the  Arapahoe  village  had  also  passed 
this  way ;  as  we  were  coming  out  of  their  enemy's  country, 
and  this  was  a  war-ground,  we  were  desiroils  to  avoid  them. 
After  a  long  afternoon's  march,  we  halted  at  night  on  a  small 
creek,  tributary  to  a  main  fork  of  Grand  river,  which  ran 
through  this  portion  of  the  valley.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  in  the  Old  Park  is  interesting,  though  of  a  difierent 
character  from  the  New ;  instead  of  being  a  comparative  plain, 
it  ia  more  or  less  broken  into  hills,  and  surrounded  by  the  high 
mountains,  timbered  on  the  lower  parts  with  quaking  asp  and 
pines. 

18th. — Our  scouts,  who  were  as  usual  ahead,  made  from  a 
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hOie  this  morniag  the  mgiul  of  Indians,  «iid  tire  rode  up  m 
time  to  meet  a  party  of  about  30  Arapahoes.  They  wefe 
men  and  women  going  into  the  hilla — ^the  men  for  game,  the 
women  for  roots — and  informed  us  that  the  village  was  en- 
camped a  few  miles  above,  on  the  main  fork  of  Grand  river, 
which  passes  through  the  midst  of  the  valley.  I  made  them 
the  usual  presents ;  but  they  appeared  disposed  to  be  unfriendly, 
and  galloped  back  at  speed  to  the  village.  Knowing  that  we 
had  trouble  to  expect,  I  descended  immediately  into  the  bot- 
toms of  Grand  river,  which  were  overflowed  in  places,  the 
river  being  up,  and  made  the  best  encampment  the  ground 
afibrded.  We  had  no  time  to  build  a  fort,  but  found  an  open 
place  among  the  willows,  which  was  defended  by  the  river  on 
one  side  and  the  overflowed  bottoms  on  the  other.  We  had 
scarcely  made  our  few  preparations,  when  about  200  of  them 
Appeared  on  the  verge  of  the  bottom,  mounted,  painted,  and 
armed  for  war.  We  planted  the  American  flag  between  us ; 
and  a  short  parley  ended  in  a  truce,  with  something  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  presents.  About  20  Sioux  were  with 
them — one  of  them  an  old  chief,  who  had  always  been  friendly 
to  the  whites.  He  informed  me  that,  before  coming  down,  a 
council  had  been  held  at  the  village,  in  which  the  greater  part 
had  declared  for  attacking  us — ^we  had  come  from  their  ene- 
mies, to  whom  we  had  doubtless  been  carrying  assistance  in 
arms  and  ammunition ;  but  his  own  party,  with  some  few  of 
the  Arapahoes  v  ho  had  seen  us  the  previous  year  in  the  plains, 
opposed  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  customary  for 
this  people  to  attack  the  trading  parties  which  they  meet  in  this 
region,  considering  all  whom  they  meet  on  the  western  side  of 
the  mountains  to  be  their  enemies.  They  deceived  me  into 
the  belief  that  I  should  find  a  ford  at  their  village,  and  I  could 
not  avoid  accompanying  them ;  but  put  several  sloughs  between 
us  and  their  village,  and  forted  strongly  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  everywhere  rapid  and  deep,  and  over  a 
hundred  yards  in  breadth.  The  camp  was  generally  crowded 
with  Indians ;  and  though  the  baggage  was  carefully  watched 
and  covered,  a  number  of  things  were  stolen* 

The  next  morning  we  descended  the  river  fer  about  eigkl 
31 
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mflas,  and  baited  a  short  distance  above  a  canon,  tbrough  whicb 
Grand  river  issues  from  the  Park.  Here  it  was  smooth  and 
deep,  150  yards  in  breadth,  and  its  elevation  at  this  point 
6,700  feet.  A  frame  for  the  boat  being  very  soon  made,  our 
baggage  was  ferried  across ;  the  horses,  in  the  mean  time, 
■wimming  over.  A  southern  fork  of  Grand  river  here  makes 
its  junction,  nearly  opposite  to  the  branch  by  which  we  had 
entered  the  valley,  and  up  this  we  continued  for  about  eight 
miles  in  the  afternoon  and  encamped  in  a  bottom  on  the  left 
bank,  which  afforded  good  grass.  At  our  encampment  it  was 
70  to  90  yards  in  breadth,  sometimes  widened  by  islands,  and 
separated  into  several  channels,  with  a  very  swift  current  and 
bed  of  rolled  rocks. 

On  the  20th  we  traveled  up  the  left  bank,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  bad  road,  the  trail  here  taking  the  opposite  side ;  but  the 
stream  was  up,  and  nowhere  fordable.  A  piny  ridge  of  moun. 
tains,  with  bare  rocky  peaks,  was  on  our  right  all  the  day,  and 
a  snowy  mountain  appeared  ahead.  We  crossed  many  foaming 
torrents  with  rocky  beds,  rushing  down  the  river ;  and  in  the 
evening  made  a  strong  fort  in  an  aspen  grove.  The  valley 
bad  already  become  very  narrow,  shut  up  more  closely  in 
densely  timbered  mountains,  the  pines  sweeping  down  the  verge 
of  the  bottoms.  The  coq  de  prairie  (tetrao  europhasianus)  was 
occasionally  seen  among  the  sage. 

We  saw  to-day  the  returning  trail  of  an  Arapahoe  party 
which  had  been  sent  from  {he  village  to  look  for  Utahs  in  the 
Bayou  Salade,  (South  Park;)  and  it  being  probable  that  they 
would  visit  our  camp  with  the  desire  to  return  on  horseback, 
we  were  more  than  usually  on  the  alert. 

Here  the  river  diminished  to  35  yards,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  affluents  we  had  crossed,  was  still  a  large 
stream,  dashing  swiftly  by,  with  a  great  continuous  fall,  and 
not  yet  fordable.  We  had  a  delightful  ride  along  a  good  trail 
among  the  fragrant  pines ;  and  the  appearance  of  buffalo  in 
great  numbers  indicated  that  there  were  Indiansin  the  Bayou 
Salade,  (South  Park,)  by  whom  they  were  driven  out.  We 
halted  to  noon  under  the  shade  of  the  pines,  and  the  weather 
most  delightful.     The  country  was  literally  alive  with 
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buffalo;  and  the  continued  echo  of  the  hunters'  rifles  oo 
the  other  side  of  the  river  for  a  moment  made  me  uneasyi 
thinking  perhaps  they  were  engaged  with  Indians;  but  in 
a  short  time  they  came  into  camp  with  the  meat  of  seven  fat 
cows. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day's  ride,  the  river  had  been 
merely  a  narrow  ravine  between  high  piny  nK)untain8,  backed 
on  both  sides,  but  particularly  on  the  west,  by  a  line  of  snowy 
ridges ;  but,  after  several  hours'  ride,  the  stream  opened  out 
into  a  valley  with  pleasant  bottoms.  In  the  afternoon  the  river 
forked  into  three  apparently  equal  streams ;  broad  buffalo 
trails  leading  up  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle  branch,  indi- 
eating  good  passes  over  the  mountains  ;  but  up  the  right-hand 
branch,  (which,  in  the  object  of  descending  from  the  mountain 
by  the  main  head  of  the  Arkansas,  I  was  most  desirous  to 
follow,)  there  was  no  sign  of  a  buffalo  trace.  Apprehending 
from  this  reason,  and  the  character  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
known  to  be  extremely  rugged,  that  the  right-hand  branch  led 
to  no  pass,  I  proceeded  up  the  middle  branch,  which  formed  a 
flat  valley- bottom  between  timbered  ridges  on  the  left  and 
snowy  mountains  on  the  right,  terminating  in  large  buUes  of 
naked  rock.  The  trail  was  good,  and  the  country  interesting; 
and  at  nightfall  we  encamped  in  an  open  place  among  the 
pines,  where  we  built  a  strong  fort.  The  mountains  exhibit 
their  usual  varied  growth  of  flowers,  and  at  this  place  I  no- 
ticed, among  others,  ihermopsis  montana,  whose  bright  yellow 
color  makes  it  a  showy  plant.  This  has  been  a  characteristic 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  since  reaching  the  Uintah  waters. 
With  fields  of  iris  were  aquUegia  ecBruUcL^  violets,  esparcette, 
and  strawberries. 

At  dark  we  perceived  a  fire  in  the  edge  of  the  pines,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley.  We  had  evidently  not  been  dis- 
covered, and,  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  the  blaze  of  fresh  fuel 
which  was  heaped  on  our  fires,  those  of  the  strangers  were  in- 
stantly extinguished.  In  the  morning,  they  were  found  to  be 
a  party  of  six  trappers,  who  had  ventured  out  among  the  moun* 
tains  after  beaver.    They  in&rmed  us  that  two  of  the  number 

with  wbiob  they  had  itertad  had  been  aliwady  kUkd  bytb* 

18» 
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Indians— one  of  them  but  a  few  days  since— ^by  Uie  Arapaiioe» 
We  had  lately  seen,  who  had  found  him  alone  at  a  can^  on 
this  river,  and  carried  off  his  traps  and  animals.  As  they 
were  desirous  to  join  us,  the  hunters  returned  with  them  to  the 
encampment,  and  we  continued  up  the  valley,  in  which  the 
stream  rapidly  diminished,  breaking  into  small  tributaries— 
every  hollow  affording  water.  At  our  noon  halt,  the  hunters 
joined  us  with  the  trappers.  While  preparing  to  start  from 
their  encampment,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a  party  of  Arapahoes,  who  informed  them  that  their  scouts 
had  discovered  a  large  Utah  village  in  the  Bayou  Salade, 
(South  Park,)  and  that  a  large  war-party,  consisting  of  almost 
eyery  man  in  die  village,  except  those  who  were  too  old  to  go 
to  war,  were  going  over  to  attack  them.  The  main  body  had 
ascended  the  left  fork  of  the  river,  which  afforded  a  better  pass 
than  the  branch  we  were  on,  and  this  party  had  followed  our 
trail)  in  order  that  we  might  add  our  force  to  theirs.  Carson 
informed  them  that  we  were  too  &r  ahead  to  turn  back,  biU 
would  join  them  in  the  bayou  ;  and  the  Indians  went  off  ap. 
ps^ently  satisfied.  By  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  our 
citation  here  was  10,480  feet,  and  still  the  pine  forest  contin 
uedy  and  grass  was  good. 

In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  road  occasionally  throu^ 
open  pines,  with  a  very  gradual  ascent;  We  surprised  a  herd 
of  buf&lo,  enjoying  the  shade  at  a  small  lake  among  the  pines, 
and  they  made  the  dry  branches  crack,  as  they  broke  through 
the  woods.  In  a  ride  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
haying  ascended  perhaps  800  feet,  we  reached  the  mtmrnit  of 
ih^  dividing  ridge^  which  would  thus  have  an  esdmated  height 
of  11,200  feet.  Here  the  river  spreads  itself  into  small  branches 
and  springs,  heading  nearly  in  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which 
b  very  narrow.  Immediately  below  us  was  a  green  valley, 
thtough  which  ran  a  stream ;  and  a  short  distance  opposite 
rose  snowy  mountains,  whose  summits  were  formed  into  peaks 
of  •naked  rock.  We  soon  afterwards  satisfied  ourselves  tha^ 
immediately  beyond  these  mountains  was  the  main  branch  of 
thQ  Ajrkansaa  riveiw-most  probably  heading  directly  with  th» 
litlk.sM(»a»  belojvr  m^.  wfaiok  gatheied  km  waters  in  the  mtt/wf 
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lAiMintaiBs  n«ar  by.  Descriptions  of  the  rugged  charaeter  of 
the  mouQtains  around  the  head  of  the  Arkansas,  which  their 
appearance  amply  justified,  deterred  me  from  making  any  aU 
tempt  to  reach  it,  which  would  have  involved  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  now  remained  at  my  disposal. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  descended  from  the  sum. 
mit  of  the  Pass  into  the  creek  below,  our  road  having  been  very 
nnidi  controlled  and  interrupted  by  the  pines  and  springs  on 
the  mountain-side.  Turning  up  the  stream,  we  encamped  ou 
a  bottom  of  good  grass  near  its  head,  which  gathers  its  waters 
in  the  dividing  crest  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  according 
to  the  best  information  we  could  obtain,  separated  only  by  the 
rocky  wall  of  the  ridge  from  the  head  of  the  main  Arkansas 
river.  By  the  observations  of  the  evening,  the  latitude  of  our 
encampment  was  39^  20^  24^"",  and  south  of  which,  thereforci 
is  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  river.  The  stream  on  which  we 
had  encamped  is  the  head  of  either  the  Foniame^qid-bouitf  a 
branch  of  the  Arkansas,  or  the  remotest  head  of  the  south  fork 
of  the  Platte,  as  which  you  will  find  it  laid  down' on  the  map. 
But  descending  it  only  through  a  portion  of  its  course,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  settle  this  point  satisfactorily.  In  the  evening 
a  band  of  buffalo  furnished  a  little  excitement,  by  charging 
through  the  camp. 

On  the  following  day  we  descended  the  stream  by  an  exoel* 
lent  buffak)-trail,  along  the  open  grassy  bottom  of  the  liver. 
On  our  righ^  the  bayou  was  bordered  by  a  moimtaiaous  range, 
crested  with  rocky  and  naked  peaks;  and  below,  it  had  a  beau- 
tiful park-like  character  of  pretty  level  prairies,  interspersed 
among  low  spurs^  wooded  openly  with  pine  and  quaking  asp,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  denser  pines  which  swept  around  on  the 
mountain  sides.  Descending  always  the  valley  of  the  stream, 
towards  noon  we  descried  a  mounted  party  descending  the  point 
of  a  spur,  and,  judging  them  to  be  Arapahoes — ^who,  defeated 
or  victorious,  were  equally  dangerous  to  us,  and  with  whom 
a  fight  would  be  inevitable — ^we  hurried  to  post  ourselves  as 
strongly  as  possible  on  some  willow  islands  in  the  river.  We 
had  scarcely  halted  when  they  arrived,  proving  to  be  a  pairtjr 
af  Utah  women,  who  told  us  that  on  the  other  side  ci  the  Mg^ 
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their  village  was  fighting  with  the  Arapahoes.  Aa  acmii  as 
they  had  given  us  this  information,  they  filled  the  air  with 
cries  and  lamentations,  which  made  us  understand  that  some 
of  their  chiefs  had  been  killed. 

Extending  along  the  river,  directly  ahead  of  us,  was  a  low 
piny  ridge,  leaving  between  it  and  the  stream  a  small  open 
bottom,  on  which  the  Utahs  had  very  injudicimisly  placed  their 
village,  which,  according  to  the  women,  numbered  about  9Q0 
warriors.  Advancing  in  the  cover  of  the  pines,  the  Arapahoes, 
about  daylight,  charged  into  the  village,  driving  off  a  great 
number  of  their  horses,  and  killing  four  men ;  among  them,  the 
principal  chief  of  the  village.  They  drove  the  horses  perhaps 
a  mile  beyond  the  village,  to  the  end  of  a  hollow,  where  they 
had  previously  forted,  at  the  edge  of  the  pines.  Here  the 
Utahs  had  instantly  attacked  them  in  turn,  and,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  women,  were  getting  rather  the  best  of  the 
day.  The  women  pressed  us  eagerly  to  join  with  their  people^ 
and  would  im^mediately  have  provided  us  with  the  best  horses 
at  the  village ;  but  it  was  not  for  us  to  interfere  in  such  a  con- 
fiict.  Neither  party  were  our  friends,  or  under  our  protection ; 
and  each  was  ready  to  prey  upon  us  that  could.  But  we  could 
not  help  feeling  an  unusual  excitement  at  being  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  a  fight,  in  which  500  men  were  closely  en. 
gaged,  and  hearing  the  sharp  cracks  of  their  rifles.  We  were 
in  a  bad  position,  and  subject  to  be  attacked  in  it.  Either 
party  which  we  might  meet,  victorious  or  defeated,  was  certain 
to  fall  upon  us ;  and,  gearing  up  immediately,  we  kept  close 
along  the  pines  of  the  ridge,  having  it  between  us  and  the  vil- 
lage, and  keeping  the  scouts  on  the  summit,  to  give  us  notice 
of  the  approach  of  Indians.  As  we  passed  by  the  village, 
which  was  immediately  below  us,  horsemen  were  galloping  to 
and  fro,  and  groups  of  people  were  gathered  around  those  who 
were  wounded  and  dead,  and  who  were  being  brought  in  firom 
the  field.  We  continued  to  press  on,  and,  crossing  another 
fork,  which  came  in  from  the  right,  after  having  made  fifteen 
miles  from  the  village,  fortified  ourselves  strongly  in  the  pines, 
a  short  distance  from  the  river. 

I>ucing  the  afternoon.  Pike's  Peak  had  beea  plainly  in  vum^ 
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belbre  us,  and,  from  our  encampment,  bore  N.  87^  E.  by  com- 
pass* This  was  a  familiar  object,  and  it  had  for  us  the  face 
of  an  old  friend.  At  its  foot  were  the  springs,  where  we  had 
spent  a  pleasant  day  in  coming  out.  Near  it  were  the  habita- 
tioos  of  civilized  men ;  and  it  overlooked  the  broad  smooth 
plains,  which  promised  us  an  easy  journey  to  our  home. 

The  next  day  we  left  the  river,  which  continued  its  course 
towards  Pike's  Peak ;  and  taking  a  southeasterly  direction,  in 
about  ten  miles  we  crossed  a  gentle  ridge,  and,  issuing  from 
the«  South  Park,  found  ourselves  involved  among  the  broken 
spurs  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  great  prairie  plains. 
Although  broken  and  extremely  rugged,  the  country  was  very 
interesting,  being  well  watered  by  numerous  affluents  to  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  covered  with  grass  and  a  variety  of  trees. 
The  streams,  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  ran 
through  grassy  and  open  hollows,  after  a  few  miles  all  descend- 
ed  into  deep  and  impracticable  canons,  through  which  they 
found  their  way  to  the  Arkansas  valley.  Here  the  buffalo 
trails  we  had  followed  were  dispersed  among  the  hills,  or 
crossed  over  into  the  more  open  valleys  of  other  streams. 

During  the  day  our  road  was  fatiguing  and  difficult,  remind* 
ing  us  much,  by  its  steep  and  rocky  character,  of  our  travel- 
ing the  year  before  among  the  Wind  River  mountains ;  but  al- 
ways at  night  we  found  some  grassy  bottom,  which  afforded  us 
a  pleasant  camp.  In  the  deep  seclusion  of  these  little  streams, 
we  found  always  an  abundant  pasturage,  and  a  wild  luxuriance 
of  plants  and  trees.  Aspens  and  pines  were  the  prevailing 
timber :  on  the  creeks  oak  was  frequent ;  but  the  narrow-leaved 
Cottonwood,  {jpofpulus  angusHfoUa,)  of  unusually  large  size,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  circumierence,  was  the  principal  tree. 
With  these  were  mingled  a  variety  of  shrubby  trees,  which 
aided  to  make  the  ravines  almost  impenetrable. 

After  several  days'  laborious  traveling,  we  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating  ourselves  from  the  mountains,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  encamped  immediately  at  their  foot,  on  a  handsome 
tributary  to  the  Arkansas  river.  In  the  afternoon  we  descend- 
ed the  stream,  winding  our  way  along  the  bottoms,  which  were 
deikaeiy  wooded  with  oak,  and  in  the  evening  encamned  near 
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the  main  river.  Contiauii^  the  next  dmy  our  road  along  lb* 
Arkansas,  and  meeting  on  the  way  a  war.party  of  Arapahoa 
Indians,  (who  had  recently  been  conunitting  some  outrages  at 
Bent's  Ibrt,  killing  stock  and  driving  off  horses,)  we  arrived 
before  sunset  at  the  Pueblo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  FonUane- 
^ubouii  river,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  number  of 
our  old  acquaintances.  The  little  settlement  appeared  in  a 
thriving  condition ;  and  in  the  interval  of  our  absence  aa% 
other  had  been  established  on  the  river,  some  thirty  miles 
above* 

On  the  dOth  of  June  our  cavalcade  moved  rapidly  down  th»^ 

Arkansas,  along  the  broad  road  which  fellows  the  river. 


JULY. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  we  arrived  at  Bent's  fort,  about  70  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  FonUUne-qid-houiU  As  we  emerged  into 
view  from  the  groves  on  the  river,  we  were  saluted  with  a.  dis* 
play  of  the  national  flag,  and  repeated  discharges  from  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  where  we  were  received  by  Mr.  George  Bent  with  a 
cordial  welcome  and  a  friendly  hospitality,  iu  the  enjoyment 
of  which  we  spent  several  very  agreeable  days.  We  were 
now  in  the  region  where  our  mountaineers  were  accustomed 
to  live ;  and  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  road  being 
considered  past,  four  of  them,  including  Carson  and  Walker, 
remained  at  the  fort. 

On  the  5lh  we  resumed  our  journey  down  the  Arkansas 
traveling  along  a  broad  wagon-road,  and  encamped  about  29 
miles  below  the  fort.  On  the  way  we  met  a  very  large  villagt 
of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  who,  with  the  Arapahoei^ 
were  returning  from  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  where  they 
had  been  to  meet  the  Kioway  and  Camanche  Indians.  A  few 
days  previous  they  had  massacred  a  party  of  fifteen  Dela- 
wares,  whom  they  had  discovered  in  a  fort;  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
river,  losing  in  the  affair  several  of  their  own  people.  They 
wjpr^  d«airQi)j|  that  wq  s^puld  b^r  a  p^cUlc  t^mw^  t9^  th« . 
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Mftwan^s  on  the  frontier,  fh>m  whom  they  expected  retalia. 
tion ;  and  we  passed  through  them  without  any  difficulty  or 
delay.  Dispersed  over  the  plain  in  scattered  bodies  of  horse- 
men, and  family  groups  of  women  and  children,  with  dog- 
trains  carrying  baggage,  and  long  lines  of  pack-horses,  their 
appearance  was  picturesque  and  imposing. 

Agreeably  to  your  instructions,  which  required  me  to  com- 
plete, as  far  as  practicable,  our  examinations  of  the  Kansas,  I 
left  at  this  encampment  the  Arkansas  river,  taking  a  north- 
easterly direction  across  the  elevated  dividing  grounds  which 
separate  that  river  from  the  waters  of  the  Platte.  On  the  7th 
we  crossed  a  large  stream,  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  one  or 
two  feet  deep,  flowing  with  a  lively  current  on  a  sandy  bed. 
The  discolored  and  muddy  appearance  of  the  water  indicated 
that  it  proceeded  from  recent  rains ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
coodder  this  a  branch  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  although,  pos- 
sibly, it  may  be  the  Pawnee  fork  of  the  Arkansas.  Beyond 
this  stream  we  traveled  over  high  and  level  prairies,  halting 
at  small  ponds  and  boles  of  water,  and  using  for  our  fires  the 
hois  de  vache,  the  country  being  without  timber.  On  the 
evening  of  the  8th  we  encamped  in  a  cottonwood  grove  on  the 
banks  of  a  sandy  stream-bed,  where  there  was  water  in  holes 
sufficient  for  the  camp.  Here  several  hollows,  or  dry  creeks 
with  sandy  beds,  met  together,  forming  the  head  of  a  stream 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  of  the 
Kansas  river. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  were  leaving  our  encampment,  a 
number  of  Arapahoe  Indians  were  discovered.  They  belong- 
ed to  a  war-party  which  had  scattered  over  the  prairie  in  re- 
turning from  an  expedition  against  the  Pawnees. 

As  we  traveled  down  the  valley,  water  gathered  rapidly  in 
the  sandy  bed  from  many  little  tributaries ;  and  at  evening  it 
had  become  a  handsome  stream,  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  width, 
with  a  lively  current  in  small  channels,  the  water  being  prin- 
cipally dispersed  among  quicksands. 

Sraduf^ly  eslarging,  in  a  hw-  days'  march  it  became  a 
river  eighty  yards  in  breadth,  wooded  with  ocoasional  groves 
o§  oottoBwooii.    Oar  road  was  generally  over  level  upland 
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bordering  the  river,  which  were  closely  covered  with  a  award 
of  buffalo-grass. 

On  the  1 0th  we  entered  again  the  bufialo  range,  where  we 
had  found  these  animals  so  abundant  on  our  outward  'ourney, 
and  halted  for  a  day  among  numerous  herds,  in  order  to  make 
a  provision  of  meat  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  the  frontier. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  we  encamped,  in  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, on  a  high  river  prairie,  the  stream  being  less  than  a  bun- 
dred  yards  broad.  During  the  night  we  had  a  succession  of 
thunder-storms,  with  heavy  and  continuous  rain,  and  towards 
morning  the  water  suddenly  burst  over  the  banks,  flooding  the 
bottoms  and  becoming  a  large  river,  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
in  breadth.  The  darkness  of  the  night  and  incessant  rain  had 
concealed  from  the  guard  the  rise  of  the  water ;  and  the  river 
broke  into  the  camp  so  suddenly,  that  the  baggage  was  in* 
stantly  covered,  and  all  our  perishable  collections  almost  en- 
tirely ruined,  and  the  hard  labor  of  many  months  destroyed  in 
a  moment. 

On  the  17th  we  discovered  a  large  village  of  Indians  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  a  handsomely  wooded  stream  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Readily  inferring,  from  the  nature 
of  the  encampment,  that  they  were  Pawnee  Indians,  and  con- 
fidently expecting  good  treatment  from  a  people  who  receive 
regularly  an  annuity  from  the  government,  we  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  village,  where  we  found  assembled  nearly  all 
the  Pawnee  tribe,  who  were  now  returning  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Arkansas,  where  they  had  met  the  Kioway  and  Ca- 
manche  Indians.  We  were  received  by  them  with  the  un- 
friendly  rudeness  and  characteristic  insolence  which  they  never 
fail  to  display  whenever  they  find  an  occasion  for  doing  so 
with  impunity.  The  little  that  remained  of  our  goods  was 
distributed  among  th^m,  but  proved  entirely  insufficient  to 
satisfy  their  greedy  rapacity ;  and,  after  some  delay,  and  con- 
siderable difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  extricating  ourselves  from 
the  village,  and  encamped *bn  the  river  about  15  miles  below.* 

*  In  a  raoent  report  to  th«  department,  from  Major  Wharton,  who  vWU 
•d  the  Pawnee  viUagee  with  a  military  loiipe  wamm  montha  afienranl|»  Ail 
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*  ■' .  ;     A' '  ■'      .:  -•  - 

.  .'  .'»-The  country  through  which  we  had  heen  travelhij^  since 
'^/r;  leaving  the  Arkansas  rivers  for  a  distance  of  260  miles,  pre- 
->  eented  to  the  eye  only  a  succession  of  far-stretching  green 
•  -  ^prairies,  covered  with  the  unbroken  verdure  of  the  buffalo* 
-  .';  0rass,  and  sparingly  wooded  along  the  streams  with  str^gglii^^ 
^  ; -trees  and  occasionar  groves  of  Cottonwood  ;  but  here  the  coun-> 
;{f^; try 'began  perceptibly  to  change  its  character^  becoming  a. 
.^ii'/'-more  fertile,  wooded,  and  beautiful  region,  covered  with  a 
^^l>Vm»fnsion   of  grasses,  and  watered  with   innumerable   little 
>  '>'-^e&fp3>  which  were  wooded  with  oak,  large  elms,  and  the 
■^'<r.;;rijpsua}^yarietie8  of  timber  common  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
^  ■  >:':'3ten^$  river. 

:.;^^:  As  w6-  advanced,  the  country  steadily  improved,  gradually 
^'^^'^e^MiWiiiB^ting  itself  in  appearance  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the 

rr-yr^^;^t6'^of  Missouri.     The  beautiful  sward  of  the  buffalo-srass, 

%•/•*•■*'•  ••   •       •  .  .  p       ' 

•^7;^^^hich  is  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  nutritious  found  pn<  the 
^I^^r'/firairies,  appeared  now  only  in  patches,  being  replaced  %  a 
XJ;'..  •  longer  and  coarser  grass,  which  covered  the  face  of  the  eduh-; 
}'  try  luxuriantly.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  gfilBbsdea 
'.  became  .suddenly  evident  in  th6  weakened  condition  of  bur/ 
..':-!fafiinralir)|which  began  sensibly  to  fail  as  soon  as  we  quitted  th^ 
-'V,tufral!^gi^ss.  ':'■:  ^  •  •  '\ 

.  *V'.    -TheViter  preserved  a  uniform  breadth  of  eighty  or  a  huh-: 
;  <V^idr^  yjpirds,  with  broad  bottoms  continuously  timbered  with 
.^;jA>'^e[/*ge  cotton  wood-trees,  among  which  were  int^spersed  a:  few 

■^-<^f'^  ;WhiVe  engaged  in  crossing  one  of  the  numerous  creels  wbich 
Q^^  /-'fr^ueiitly  impeded  and  checked  our  way,  sometimes  obliging 
.•V.  ^;;:qjs[  to  ascend  them  for  several  miles,  one  of  the  people  (Alexis 
'i';;:'*-?^Aypt)  was  shot  through  the  leg  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
'  '%V'^t'^^^^^  mortifying  and  painful  mischance,  to  be  crippled  fbi 
-'/'  -^llfe  by  an  accident,  after  having  nearly  accomplished  in  safety 
'.  ' '  :  'k:.iong  and  eventful  journey.   He.  was  a  young  man  of  remark 


•I  — 
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t^iUtdd  il^d);  *the  Indians  had  intended  to  attack  otir  ^tntydiaiing  the  night 
;  w^  'K)ii|Ma€(d  at  this  encampment,  but  were  ^revenied  i^  the  iiiterpdaitioii 
*^tf  tbe^Fawnee  Loups. 
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ably  good  aod  cheerful  teinpef*,  and  had  been  aoicmg  the  use- 
ful and  efficient  men  of  the  party. 

After  having  traveled  directly  along  its  banks  for  290  miles, 
we  lefl  the  river,  where,  it  bore  suddenly  off  in  a  north westeriy 
direction,  towards  its  junction  with  the  Republiccui  fork  of  the 
Kansas,  distant  about  60  miles ;  and,  continuing  our  easteriy 
course,  in  about  20  miles  we  entered  the  wagon-road  frcHn. 
Santa  F€  to  Independence,  and .  on  the  last  day  of  July  en- 
camped  again  at  the  little  town  of  Kansas,  on  the  banks  o^^9 
Missouri  river* 

During  our  protracted  absence  of  14  months,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  had  necessarily  been  exposed  to  great  varieties  of 
weather  and  of  clin^te,  not  one  case  of  sickness  had  ever  oc- 
curred anoong  us. 

Here  ended  our  land  journey ;  and  the  day  following  our. 
arrival,  we  found  ourselves  on  board. a  steamboat  rapidly 
gliding  down  the  broad  Missouri.  Our  travel-worn  animals 
had  not  been  sold  and  dispersed  over  the  country  to  renewed 
labor,  but  were  placed  at  good  pasturage  on  the  frontier,  and 
are  now  ready  to  do  their  part  in  the  coming  expedition. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  where  the 
party  was  finally  disbanded,  a  great  number  of  the  men  having 
their  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 

Andreas  Fuentes  also  remained  here,  having  readily  found 
employment  for  the  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  men  engaged  to 
accompany  me  the  present  year. 

Pablo  Hernandez  remains  in  the  family  of  Senator  Benton, 
where  he  is  well  taken  care  of,  and  conciliates  good- will  by  his 
docility,  intelligence,  and  amiability.  General  Almonte,  the 
Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  to  whom  he  was  of  couzsp 
ma.de  known,  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  to  carry . 
him  back  to  Mexico ;  but  the  boy  preferred  to  remain  where 
he  was  until  he  got  an  education,  for  which  he  shows  equal- 
ardor  and  aptitude. 

Our  Chinook  Indian  had  his  wish  to  see  the  whites -fully, 
gratified.     He  accompanied  me  to  Washington,  an^,  after  re* 
maining  several  months  at  the  Columbia  College,  was*  sent  by 
the  Indian  department  to  Philadelphia,  where,  among  otl^r 
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UiingB»  he<  learned  to  read  and  write  well,  and  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  some  fluency.  He  will  accompany  me  in 
a  few  days  to  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  where  he  will  be  sent 
with  some  one  of  the  emigrant  companies  to  the  village  at  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 
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